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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THB 


FIFTH    EDITION. 


A  LL  history  has  been  roughly  divided  into  four 
portions,  as  characterised  by  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  evidence.  Lowest  of  all  is  the  legendary 
period,  where  everything  is  unauthentioated  tradition ; 
next  is  the  semi-historioal,  where,  though  the  main 
element  is  still  tradition,  we  have  also  certain  contem- 
porary monuments,  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  can  be 
reUed  on;  and  last,  we  come  to  history,  properly  so 
called,  where  the  mass  of  the  materials  is  authentic 
and  contemporary,  but  which  is  lower  or  higher,  as 
the  surviving  records  come  to  us  only  from  one  side, 
or  (as  in  modern  history)  fairly  represent  every  party, 
and  include  all  kinds  of  indirect  as  well  as  direct 
evidence. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  history  of  ancient  India 
is  almost  exclusively  mythic  and  legendary, — ^the 
ancient  Hindus  never  possessed  any  true  ^historical 
sense.'  Now  one  merit  of  the  *  Hindu  period '  of  Mr. 
EiiPHmsTONB's  History  is,  that  he  endeavours  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  legendary  details,  and  to  confine 
himself  to  those  authentic  fragments  of  information. 
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which  can  be  gathered  up  from  still  existing  monu- 
ments, as  those  of  A^oka,  or  such  indirect  native 
sources  as  Manu's  Institutes,  or  the  accounts  of 
foreign  visitors,  as  the  Greeks.  His  *  Hindu  period' 
almost  entirely  ignores  the  gigantic  visions  of  Pauranik 
mythology :  but  its  four  books,  though  nearly  bare  of 
the  information  which  scholars  might  expect  to  find, 
as  to  the  scattered  hints  which  may  possibly  be 
extracted  from  the  unhistorical  native  literature,  yet 
contain  a  mass  of  authentic  facts,  which  are  just  what 
the  general  reader  requires.  Another  charm  of  the 
book  is  the  spirit  of  genuine  hearty  sympathy  with  and 
appreciation  of  the  native  character  which  runs  through 
the  whole,  and  the  absence  of  which  is  one  of  the  main 
blemishes  in  Mr.  Mill's  eloquent  work. 

The  'Mahometan  period'  is  of  a  very  different 
character.  Here  we  have  authentic  contemporary 
records, — we  deal  with  flesh  and  blood,  not  shadows ; 
and  Mr.  ELPmNSTONE's  History,  in  its  clear  despatch- 
like narrative,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  possess,  in 
no  small  degree,  some  of  those  characteristics  which  we 
all  admire  in  Mr.  Grote's  History  of  Greece.  The 
author  had  been  so  long  engaged  in  Indian  politics, 
that  he  could  at  once  enter  into  and  unravel  all  those 
endless  details  which  render  Asiatic  history  so  confused 
and  difficult ;  *  and  I  question  whether  this  portion 
of  his  History  will  ever  be  superseded. 

For  the  *  Hindu  period'  Mr.  Elphinstone  availed 
himself  of  all  the  sources  then  at  his  command;  but 
the  study  of  Sanskrit  is  making  such  continual  strides 
(particularly  as  regards  the  Vedas),  that  we  may  expect, 

*  Compare  Hallam's  oomplaint,  in  his  '  Middle  Ages/  vol.  ii.  ch.  6. 
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before  many  years,  to  see  light  thrown  on  several 
points  which  he  omits  altogether,  or  leaves  obscure. 
At  present,  however,  our  knowledge  is  in  a  transition 
state, — we  can  more  easily  see  that  a  given  view  is 
erroneous  than  substitute  a  better  in  its  place ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  premature,  as  yet,  to 
rewrite  this  portion.  Ere  long  the  Yaidik  literature 
will  have  been  thoroughly  studied  and  made  accessible, 
—the  laws  of  Manu  will  have  been  compared  with  the 
older  Grihya  and  other  Sutras,  which  were  probably 
their  original  source:  and  the  *  Hindu  period'  wiU 
then  admit  of  being  treated  on  a  broader  plan,  and 
in  faller  detail. 

Elphinstone's  History  is  now  a  standard  text-book 
in  the  examinations  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  at 
home,  and  the  Universities  in  India,  and  a  new  edition 
was  wanted  to  meet  the  present  demand.  As  so  much 
advance  has  been  made  of  late  in  Oriental  studies 
generally,  and  so  many  new  sources  of  information 
have  been  opened  since  the  first  edition  was  published 
in  1839,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  add  a  few 
notes,  especially  where  new  facts  could  be  adduced.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  them  as  few  and  brief  as 
possible ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  *  Hindu  period '  I  have 
added  a  few  appendices  on  some  of  the  more  important 
points  omitted  by  the  author, — more  especially  on  the 
details  as  to  mediaeval  India  supplied  by  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  travellers.  Some  account  of  these  last 
seemed  required  to  complete  Mr.  ELPmNSTONB's  own 
plan, — viz.,  to  compare  the  state  of  the  Hindus  as 
described  in  Manu  with  their  present  condition,  and  to 
illustrate  the  changes  by  'a  view  of  the  nation,  at  a 
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particular  point  of  the  transition,  from  the  accounts 
left  to  us  by  the  Greeks.'  I  have  tried  to  give,  in  the 
Ninth  Appendix,  a  companion  picture  to  that  which 
the  author  has  himself  drawn  in  the  Third. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  acknowledging,  with 
sincere  thanks,  the  kind  assistance  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, in  many  difficulties,  from  Mr.  Edwabd  Thomas 
and  Dr.  Fitzedwakd  Hall. 

£j.  £•  G. 

London  :  June  27, 1866. 
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PUEF  ACE. 


rE  appearance  of  a  new  History  of  India  requires 
some  words  of  explanation. 

If  the  ingenious,  original,  and  elaborate  work  of 
Mr.  Mill  left  some  room  for  doubt  and  discussion,  the 
able  compositions  since  published  by  Mr.  Mubbay  and 
Mr.  Gleig  may  be  supposed  to  have  fully  satisfied  the 
demands  of  every  reader. 

But  the  excellence  of  Histories  derived  from  Euro- 
pean researches  alone  does  not  entirely  set  aside  the 
ntihty  of  similar  inquiries  conducted  under  the  guidance 
of  impressions  received  in  India ;  which,  as  they  rise 
from  a  separate  source,  may  sometimes  lead  to  difiPerent 
conclusions. 

Few  are  likely  to  take  up  this  volume  unless  they 
are  previously  interested  in  the  subject,  and  such 
persons  may  not  be  unwilling  to  examine  it  from  a 
fresh  point  of  view:  if  the  result  suggests  no  new 
opinions,  it  may  at  least  assist  in  deciding  on  those 
contested  by  former  writers. 


In  the  choice  of  difficulties  presented  by  the  expression  of  Asiatic  words  in 
Eoiopean  letters,  I  haye  thought  it  best  to  follow  the  system  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
vhich  is  used  by  aU  the  English  Asiatic  Societies,  as  weU  as  by  Mr.  Gole- 
brooke,  Pro&SBor  Wilson,  and  yarious  other  writers.  But  as  I  do  not,  in 
genera],  attempt  to  express  the  aspirates,  gutturals,  or  other  sounds  which 
are  peculiar  to  Asiatic  languages,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  copy  aU 
the  minutiae  of  Sir  W.  Jones'  orthography,  or  to  distinguish  particular  con- 
KKumts  (as  k  and  c),  which  in  his  system  would  represent  very  different  sounds. 
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X  PREFACE. 

The  f oUowiag  list  will  explain  the  powers  given  to  each  letter : — 

A'  as  in  far,  farther. 

A  as  u  in  sun,  study ;  o  in  son,  version  ;  and  a  itself  in  nnaccented  syllables, 

as  in  collar,  Persian. 
E'  as  in  there  ;  or  as  a  in  dare. 
E  sometimes  as  in  bell,  thpn  ;  bat  much  more  frequently  the  indistinct  sound 

of  e  in  her,  murderer,  etc. 
r  as  in  machine,  or  as  ee  in  deer. 
I  as  in  hit,  imminent. 
0'  as  in  holy,  alone. 
O  as  in  obey,  symphony.     It  is  the  6  shortened  (the  other  short  o,  as  in  hot, 

moss,  is  not  known  in  Asiatic  languages). 
U'  as  in  rude,  true  ;  or  as  the  double  o  in  pool,  foolish. 
XJ  the  same  sound  short,  as  in  pull,  fuller. 
Y  as  in  young,  year. 
W  as  in  war,  will. 
Ei  as  in  height ;  or  as  <  in  bite. 
Eu  as  in  Europe,  feud. 
Oi  as  in  boil,  joiner. 
Ou  (and  au)  as  in  house,  sound. 

The  consonants  are  the  same  as  in  English  :  except  that  g  is  always  bard, 
as  in  God,  give ;  ch  always  as  in  church  (not  as  in  Christian,  anchor)  ;  s  always 
as  in  case,  solstice  (not  like  2,  as  in  phrase)  ;  and  t  always  as  in  tin,  Latin 
(not  like  $h,  as  in  nation). 

In  well-known  words  I  have  retained  the  usual  spelling  :  as  in  Delhi  (for 
Dilli  or  Dihli)  ;  Bombay  (for  Mumb&i)  ;  Mysore  (for  Mah^swar  or  M^isdr). 
Where  the  corrupt  names  are  only  applied  to  particular  persons  and  places,  I 
have  limited  them  in  that  manner.  The  famous  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges  are 
so  called  ;  while  others,  bearing  the  same  Indian  names,  are  written  Sind  and 
Ganga  :  the  Arabian  prophet  is  Mahomet,  but  all  others  of  the  same  Arabic 
name  are  Mohammed  •  Tamerlane  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  Tartar  conqueror, 
but  Tfmiir  on  all  other  occasions. 

There  are  other  irregularities  :  gutturals  and  aspirates  are  sometimes  used, 
and  double  consonants  are  put  in  some  cases  where  the  sound  is  single,  as 
the  double  t  in  Attoc,  which  is  pronounced  as  in  matter  ;  while^  in  general, 
double  consonants  are  sounded  separately,  as  in  book-keeping,  hop- pole,  or 
drum-maker.  In  names  with  which  I  am  not  myself  acquainted,  I  am  obliged 
to  take  the  spelling  of  the  author  by  whom  they  are  mentioned.* 

*  [I  have  corrected  the  spelling  where  it  was       ways  BuooesBAiJly)  to  make  ttie  t^steiu  uniform 
evidently  erroneous,  as  in  Paris  R4m  for  Parasu        throughout  the  History. — Ed. 
RAma,  etc. ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  (bat  not  al- 
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HISTORY    OF   INDIA 


INTRODUCTION. 
India  is  bounded  by  the  Him&laya  mountains,  the  river  Indus, 

and  the   sea.  Boundaries 

Its  length  from  Oashmlr  to  Cape  Comorin  is  about  of  India. 
1900  British  miles  ;   and  its  breadth  from  the  mouth   of  the 
Indus  to  the  mountains  east  of  the  Brahmaputra  considerably 
upwards  of  1500  British  miles. 

It  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  called 
those  of  Vindhya,  which  extends  between  the  twenty-  Natural 
third   and   twenty-fifth    parallels    of   latitude,    nearly  d^^ons. 
from  the  desert  north-west  of  Guzerdt  to  the  Ganges. 

The  conntry  to  the  north  of  this  chain  is  now  called  Hindoatan 

•, .  *  and  the 

Hmdostan,  and  that  to  the  south  of  it,  the  Deckan.*         Deckan. 

Hindostan  is  composed  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  that  of  the 
Ganges,  the  desert  towards  the  Indus,  and  the  high  J^^yj^^  ^ 
tract  recently  called  Central  India.*  HJndoitan. 

The  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  (now  called  the 
Panjib)  is  open  and  fertile  to  the  east  of  the  Hydaspes,  but 
rugged  to  the  west  of  that  river,  and  sandy  towards  the  jimction 
of  the  five  rivers.    After  the  Indus  forms  one  stream,  it  flows 

'  The  Mogul  emperors  fixed  the  Ner-  ^    ["  HindiiBtto    proper,    contradistiD- 

^•^  for  the  Bmit  of  their  proi-inces  in  guished  from  the  southern  peninsula  and 

tiinee  two  great  divinons.  but  the  division  eastern  India  (Dakihin  and  Ptlrb).  is  the 

of  the  nationi  is  made  by  the  Vindhya  same  with  the  Madhya  Desa  or  central 

mountains.    It  is  well  remarked  by  Sir  W.  region  :  see  Manu,  ii.  21/'    (Colebrooke, 

Jones  and  Major  Rennell,  that  both  banks  Trans,  At.  Soc.  L  133.)     Col.  Tod  (ibid.) 

<A  riven  in  Ana  are  generally  inhabited  by  defines  it  as  lying  between  the  Himdlay  a 

^  ume  community.    The  rule  applies  to  and  Nerbadda,  N.  and  S. ;  its  eastern  limit 

Europe,  and  is  as  tme  of  the  Bhine  or  the  a  line  in  the  meridian  of  the  source  of  that 

Poasof  the  Ganges  and  the  NOe.    Rivers  river  at  Amarakantak,  passing  through 

u«  precise  and  conveDient  limits  for  artifi-  Praydg  and  meeting  the  great  northern 

<nldiviBioiia,butthey are nogreat obstacles  cham  ;  on  the  W.,  towards  the  Indus,  it 

to  eommimication  ;  and,  to  form  a  natu-  comprehends  all  the  tracts  within  the 

^  Mpantion  between  nations,  requires  limits  of  cultivation. — Ed.] 
Utt  ral  obstructionB  of  a  mountain  chain. 
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thVoii^ 'a' -plain*  betV^en' •mountains  and  the  desert,  of  which 
only  the  part  within  reach  of  its  waters  is  productive.  As  it 
approaches  the  sea,  it  divides  into  several  branches,  and  forms 
a  fertile  though  ill-cultivated  delta. 

The  basin  of  the  Ganges  (though  many  of  the  streams  which 
water  it  have  their  rise  in  hilly  countries,  and  though  the  central 
part  is  not  free  from  diversity  of  surface)  may  be  said  on  the 
whole  to  be  one  vast  and  fertile  plain.  This  tract  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  people  who  first  figure  in  the  history  of  India;  and 
it  is  still  the  most  advanced  in  civilization  of  all  the  divisions  of 
that  country. 

A  chain  of  hills,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name 
of  Aravalli,  is  connected  by  lower  ranges  with  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Vindhya  moimtains  on  the  borders  of  Guzerat, 
and  stretches  up  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  Ajmir,  in  the 
direction  of  Delhi;  forming  the  division  between  the  desert  on 
the  west  and  the  central  table-land.  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  tke  level  of  the  desert;  for  the  south-eastern  portion, 
including  J6dpur,  is  a  fertile  country.  Except  this  tract,  all 
between  the  Aravalli  mountains  and  the  Indus,  from  the  Satlaj 
or  Hysudrus  on  the  north  to  near  the  sea  on  the  south,  is  a 
waste  of  sand,  in  which  are  oases  of  difierent  size  and  fertility, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  round  J^ssalmir.  The  narrow  tract  of 
Cach  intervenes  between  the  desert  and  the  sea,  and  makes  a 
sort  of  bridge  from  Guzerdt  to  Sind. 

Central  India  is  the  smallest  of  these  four  natural  divisions. 
It  is  a  table-land  of  uneven  surface,  from  1500  to  2500  feet  above 
the  sea,  bounded  by  the  Aravalli  mountains  on  the  west,  and 
those  of  Vindhya  on  the  south;  supported  on  the  east  by  a  lower 
range  in  Bundelcand,  and  sloping  gradually  on  the  north-east  into 
the  basin  of  the  Ganges.     It  is  a  diversified  but  fertile  tract. 

The  Vindhya  mountains  form  the  southern  limit  of  Hindostan; 
Natural  l)ut  bevoud  them,  sejmrated  by  the  deep  valley  of  the 
theDeckan.  Ncrbadda,  is  a  parallel  chain  called  Injddri  or  Siitpdra, 
which  must  be  crossed  before  we  reach  the  next  natural  division 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tapti.  This  small  tract  is  low;  but  the 
rest  of  the  Deckan  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  tableland 
of  triangular  form,  about  the  level  of  that  of  Central  India, 
supported  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  hills.  The  two  longest 
ranges,  which  run  towards  the  south,  follow  the  form  of  the 
peninsula,  and  between  them  and  the  sea  lies  a  low  narrow 
tract,  forming  a  sort  of  belt  round  the  whole  coast.  The  hills 
which  supi)ort  the  table-land  are  called  the  GMts.     The  rauge 
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to  the  west  is  the  highest  and  most  marked;  and  the  low  tifact 
beneath  it  narrowest  and  most  rugged. 

The  table-land  itself  is  greatly  diversified  in  surface  and  fer- 
tility. Two  parts,  however,  are  strongly  distinguished,  and  the 
limit  between  them  may  be  marked  by  the  Warda,  from  its 
source  in  the  InjAdri  range,  north-west  of  Nagpiir,  to  its  junction 
with  the  GodAveri,  and  then  by  the  joint  rivers  to  the  sea.  All 
to  the  north  and  east  of  these  rivers  is  a  vast  forest  spotted  with 
villages,  and  sometimes  interrupted  by  cultivated  tracts  of  con- 
siderable extent.  To  the  south-west  of  the  rivers,  the  country, 
though  varied,  is  generally  open  and  cultivated. 

Guzerdt  and  Bengal  are  regarded  by  the  natives  as  neither 
included  in  Hindostan  nor  the  Deckan;  they  diifer  greatly  from 
each  other,  but  each  has  a  resemblance  to  the  part  of  Hindostan 
which  adjoins  it. 

Though  the  Deckan,  properly  speaking,  includes   all  to  the 
south  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  yet,  in  modern  practice,  it  is 
often  limited  to  the  part  between  that  chain  and  the  river  Kishna. 
The    superficial  extent  of   India  is   estimated  at   1,287,483 
^VLBTe    nules.       The    population    may    be    taken    at  superficial 
140,000,000;   but    this   is   the  present  population;    in  Slm'^d 
very  early  HindA  times  it  was  certainly  much  less,  and  S? in(5a°" 
in  later  days  probably  much  greater.* 

^  Then  estimates  cannot  pretend  to  ac-  mittee   of  the.  House  of  Commons  on 

curacy.  UaxnUton  (Description  of  IliTido-  Indian  affiiirs,  October  11,  1831,  wiU  (if 

itan,  L  37)  conjectured  the  number  of  certain  blanks  be  tilled  up)  make  the  ex- 

»4uare  miles  to  be  1,280,000,  and  the  tent  in  square  miles  1,287,483,  and  the 

pupuUtion  134,000,000.  population  140,722,700.      The  foUowing 

An  official  Report  laid  before  the  Com-  are  the  particulars  : — 

Square  Miles.  Popalation. 

Bengal  Lower  provinces                 .        .    153,802  37,500,000 

Bengal  Upper  provinces         .        .        .       66,510  32,200,000 

Bengal  ceamons  from  Ber^r   .        .         .      85,700     (1.)  3,200,000 

Total  Bengal        .        .        .    306,012  72,900,000 

Madras 141,923  13,500,000 

Bombay 64,938     (2.)     6,800,000 

Total  British  possessions      .    512,873  93,200,000 

Allied  States 614,610     (3.)  48,022,700 

lUnjit  Sing  possessions  in  the  Panjdb  (4.)    60,000  3,500,000 

Sind 100,000  1,000,000 

Total  of  all  India         .        .  1 ,287,483  1 40,722,700 

The  raperficial  extent  of  the  British  The  population  of  the  British  territories 

f^tories  and  those  of  the  allies  is  given  is  also  from  the  lleport,  and  is  founded  on 

i&  the  above  Report ;  the  former  from  official  estimates,  except  in  the  following 

i*ctaal  Surrey,  and  the  latter  partly  from  instance^,  where  I  computed  the  numbers. 

^'^tj  and  partly  fiom  computatiofn.  (1.)  The  cesdoiB  from  BeHLr  amount  to         j 
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The  population  is  very  unequally  distributed.  In  one  very 
extensive  district  of  Bengal  proper  (BardwAn)  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  600  souls  to  the  square  mile.*  In  some  forest 
tracts,  10  to  the  square  mile  might  be  an  exaggeration. 

Though  the  number  of  large  towns  and  cities  in  India  is 
remarkable,  none  of  them  are  very  populous.  In  their  present 
state  of  decline,  none  exceed  the  population  of  second-rate  cities 
in  Europe.  Calcutta,  without  its  suburbs,  has  only  265,000 
inhabitants;  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  others  can 
have  above  200,000  fixed  population.* 

A  tract,  extending  from  8^  north  latitude  to  35°,  and  varying 
ciimiiteand  ^^  height  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  summits  of 
■***°°"-  Him&laya,  must  naturally  include  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold;  but  on  the  general  level  of  India  within  the  great 
northern  chain,  the  diversity  is  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  characteristic  of  the  climate,  compared  to  that  of  Europ, 
is  heat.  In  a  great  part  of  the  coimtry  the  sun  is  scorching  for 
three  months  in  the  year;*  even  the  wind  is  hot,  the  land  is 
brown  and  parched,  dust  flies  in  whirlwinds,  all  brooks  become 


near  86,000  square  miles ;  of  these,  30,000 
on  the  Nerbadda  are  comparatively  well 
peopled ;  and  I  have  allowed  them  60  souls 
to  the  square  mile.  The  remaining  56,000 
are  so  full  of  forests,  that  I  have  only 
allowed  25  souls  to  the  square  mile. 

(2.)  For  one  district,  under  Bombay 
(the  Northern  Concan),  l^e  extent  is  given 
from  survey,  but  without  a  Ruess  at  the 
population.  I  have  allowed  the  same  rate 
as  that  of  the  adjoining  district  (the 
Southern  Concan),  which  is  100  to  the 
square  mile.  It  is  probably  too  much, 
but  the  amount  is  so  small  as  to  make 
the  error  immaterial. 

(3.)  No  estimate  is  given  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  allied  states,  some  parts  of 
which  have  800  or  400  souls  to  the  square 
mile,  while  others  are  nearly  deserts.  On 
consideration,  I  aUow  70  souls  to  the 
square  mile,  which  makes  the  population 
48,022,700. 

(4.)  The  area  and  population  of  8ind 
and  the  population  of  the  Pan  j^b  are  taken 
from  Bumess  TraveU,  iL  286,  and  iii.  227. 
The  extent  of  the  Panj^b  is  little  more 
than  a  guess,  which  I  have  hasarded  rather 
than  leave  the  statement  incomplete. 

The  extent  of  Europe  is  about  2,798,000 
square  miles,  the  population  227,700,000. 
("  Ck>mpanion  to  the  Almanack  for  1829,'' 
from  Walkenaer  and  Balbi)  If  we  deduct 
the  1,758,700  square  miles  in  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  as  proposed  by 
Major  Rennell,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 


we  find  the  rest  of  Europe  contain- 
ing 1,085,800  square  miles,  and  India 
1, 294,602,  being  nearly athird  greatertban 
Europe.  But  Europe,  when  freed  from 
the  northern  wastes,  has  the  advantage  in 
population  ;  for,  after  deducting  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norwav,  about  60,518,000 
souls,  Europe  has  still  167,182,000  aouls, 
and  India  only  1 40,000,000.  [See  App.  VI.  j 

*  Idr.BAjlejf  Asiatic ResearcKe»,iuL6A9. 

*  For  Calcutta  see  the  Report  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  October  11,  1831. 
For  Benares,  see  Atiatic  Reaearchesy  xvii. 
474,  479,  where  it  is  stated  that  200,000 
constitutes  the  fixed  population  of  the 
city  and  suburbs,  and  that  100,000  more 
may  come  in  on  the  greatest  occasions  of 
pilgrimage. 

[According  to  the  census  of  May.  1850. 
the  population  of  Calcutta  was  as  follows 
{ThomUm*t  Gazetteer)  :— 

Europeans.  6,283 


Eurasians 

Americans. 

Chinese 

Asiatics 

Hindtis 

Mahometans 


are 


4,615 

892 

847 

15,842 

274,885 

110,918 

418,182 
by  no   means 


But  these  numbers 
trustworthy. — Ed.] 

*  The  thermometer  often  rises  above 
100°  during  part  of  the  hottest  day&  It 
has  besn  known  to  reach  120*. 
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dry,  small  rivers  scarcely  keep  up  a  stream,  and  the  largest  are 
reduced  to  comparatively  narrow  channels  in  the  midst  of  vast 
sandy  beds. 

In  winter,  slight  frost  sometimes  takes  place  for  an  hour  or 
two  about  sunrise;  but  this  is  only  in  the  parts  of  the  coimtry 
which  lie  far  north,  or  are  much  elevated  above  the  sea.  At  a 
low  level,  if  towards  the  south,  the  greatest  cold  in  winter  is 
only  moderate  heat ;  and  on  an  average  of  the  whole  of  India, 
it  is  not  much  more  than  what  is  marked  temperate  on  our 
thermometers ;  while  -the  hottest  time  of  the  day,  even  at  that 
jjeriod,  rises  above  our  summer  heat.  The  cold,  however,  is  much 
greater  to  the  feelings  than  would  be  supposed  from  the  thermo- 
meter. In  the  months  which  approacli  to  neither  extreme,  the 
temperature  is  higher  than  in  the  heat  of  summer  in  Italy. 

The  next  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  India  is  the  periodical 
rainy  season.  The  rains  are  brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
hy  a  south-west  wind  (or  monsoon,  as  it  is  called),  which  lasts 
from  June  to  October.  They  are  heaviest  near  the  sea,  espe- 
cially in  low  countries,  unless  in  situations  protected  by  moun- 
tains. The  coast  of  Coromandel,  for  instance,  is  sheltered  from 
the  south-west  monsoon  by  the  Ghdts  and  the  table-land,  and 
receives  its  supply  of  rain  in  October  and  November,  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  north-east  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  in- 
tenseness  of  the  fall  of  rain  can  scarcely  be  conceived  in  Europe. 
Though  it  is  confined  to  four  months,  and  in  them  many  days  of 
every  month,  and  many  hours  of  every  day,  are  fair,  yet  the  whole 
fall  of  rain  in  India  is  considerably  more  than  double  that  which 
is  distributed  over  the  whole  twelve  months  in  England. 

The  variations  that  have  been  mentioned  divide  the  year  into 
three  seasons:  the  hot,  the  rainy,  and  the  cold,  or  rather  temperate, 
which  last  is  a  good  deal  longer  than  either  the  other  two. 

The  fertile  soil  and  rich  productions  of  India  have  Nataraipro- 
long  been  proverbial.  ^''*''*^'- 

Its  forests  contain  many  timber-trees,  among  which  the  teak 
isy  for  shipbuilding,  and  most  other  purposes,  at  least  Treen. 
eqTial  to  the  oak.  The  s41  is  a  lofty  and  useful  timber-tree: 
sandal,  ebony,  and  other  rare  and  beautiful  woods  are  found  in 
different  quantities,  but  often  in  profusion.  Banyan-trees, 
cotton-trees,^  sissoo  (or  blackwood-trees),  mangoes,  tamarinds, 
Md  other  ornamental  and  useful  trees  are  scattered  over  the 

'  Hub  is  not  the  low  shrub  which  bears  seeds  are  encased  in  a  substance  resem- 

<)<^<iUQon  cotton,  but  a  lofty  tree  covered  at  bling  cotton,  but  lighter  and  more  silky 

<XM  time  witli  flowers  of  glowing  crimson,  in  its  texture. 
»nd  «t  anotluH-  wiU»  pods,  in  whiph  the 
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cultivated    country.     The    bdbul    (Mimosa    Arabica,    or    gum- 
arabic    tree)   with   its    sweet-scented   yellow    flower,  grows   in 
profiision,  both   in   the  woods  and  plains,  as  do  two  kinds  of 
acacia    and    various    other    flowering    trees.       Mulberries    are 
planted  in  great  numbers,  and  are  the  means  of  furnishing  a 
large  supply  of  silk.     The  cocoa,  palmyra,  and  other  palms  are 
common.    The  first  of  these  yields  a  nut  filled  with  a  milky 
fiuid,  and  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  kernel,  which  is  service- 
able as  food,  and  on  account  of  the  oil  which  is  manufactured 
from  it  to  a  vast  extent.     The  shell  is  used  for  cups  and  other 
vessels,  some  of  which  are  in  universal  use.     The  thick  husk, 
in  which  the   nut  is   enveloped,  is  composed  of  fibres,  which 
form   a  valuable  cordage,   and  make   the  best  sort  of  cable. 
The  wood,  though  not  capable  of  being  employed  in  carpenter's 
work,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  pipes  for  conveying  water,  beams 
for  broad  but  light  wooden  bridges,  and  other  purposes,  where 
length    is   more   required  than    solidity.     The   bamboo,   being 
hollow,  light,  and  strong,  is  almost  as  generally  useful :  when 
entire,  the  varieties  in  its  size  make  it  equally  fit  for  the  lance 
of  the  soldier,  the  pole  of  his  tent,  or  the  mast  which  sustains 
the  ensign  of  his  chief;  for  the  ordinary  staff  of  the  peasant,  or 
for  the  rafter  of  his  cottage.    All  scaffolding  in  India  is  com- 
posed  of  bamboos,   kept    together   by   ropes   instead  of  nails. 
When  split,  its  long  and  fiexible  fibre  adapts  it  to  baskets,  mats, 
and  innumerable  other  purposes ;  and  when  cut  across  at  the 
joints,  it  forms  a  bottle  often  used  for  oil,  milk,  and  spirits. 

The  wood  of  the  palm  is  employed  in  tlie  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  cocoa-tree  :  its  leaves  also  are  used  for  the  thatch,  and 
even  for  the  walls  of  cottages:  while  the  sap,  which  it  yields 
on  incision  (as  well  as  that  of  the  bastard  date-tree),  supplies  a 
great  proportion  of  the  spirituous  liquor  consumed  in  India. 

The  mahua  (a  timber-tree  of  the  size  of  an  oak,  which 
aboimds  in  all  the  forests)  produces  a  fleshy  flower,  from  which 
also  a  great  deal  of  spirit  is  distilled;  while  it  is  still  more 
important  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  hill  tribes.  To  return 
to  the  palms,  another  beautiful  specimen  bears  a  nut,  which, 
mixed  with  the  pungent  and  aromatic  leaf  of  the  bitel-vine,  and 
the  gum  called  catechu,  is  chewed  by  all  classes  throughout 
India.     Sago  is  the  produce  of  another  kind  of  palm. 

The  mountains  of  HimAlaya  present  a  totally  different  vege- 
tation. Pines,  oaks,  and  other  forest  trees  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
rhododendrons,  and  many  other  magnificent  shrubs  abound 
throughout  the  chain,  often  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
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Pepper  and  cardamums  grow  in  abundance  on  the  western 
coast,  and  cinnamon  in  Ceylon :  capsicum,  ginger,  cimi-  spices,  ao 
miri,  coriander,  turmeric,  and  various  other  spices  are  everywhere 
a  common  produce  of  the  fields.  We  are  indebted  to  India  tor 
many  well-known  aromatics,  and  the  wildest  hills  are  covered 
with  a  highly  scented  grass,  the  essential  oil  of  which  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  the  spikenard  of  the  ancients. 
Many  trees  supply  medicines — as  camphor,  cassia,  fistularis,  aloes, 
etc. ;  others  yield  useful  resins,  gums,  and  varnishes. 

The  woods  are  filled  with  trees  and  creepers,  bearing  flowers 
of  every  form  and  hue ;  while  the  oleander,  gloriosa  superba, 
and  many  other  beautiful  shmbs,  grow  wild  in  the  open  country. 
The  lotus  and  water-lily  float  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes  and 
ponds;  and  there  are  many  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  perftime 
of  which,  though  otherwise  exquisite,  is  in  general  too  powerful 
for  Europeans. 

Whole  plains  are  covered  with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  poppies 
for  opium ;  even  roses  are  grown,  in  some  places,  over  Agriouitumi 
fields  of  great  extent,  for  atar  and  rose-water.  Sugar-  P"^"ce. 
cane,  though  still  more  abundant,  requires  rich  and  well-watered 
spots,  and  is  not  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  like  the 
productions  just  mentioned.  Large  tracts  of  land  are  given  up 
to  indigo,  and  many  other  more  brilliant  dyes  are  among  the 
produce  of  the  fields.  Flax,  mustard,  sesamum,  palma  Christi, 
and  other  plants,  yield  an  ample  supply  of  oil,  both  for  culinary 
and  other  purposes. 

The  principal  food  of  the  people  of  Hindostan  is  wheat,  and 
in  the  Deckan  jowAr  and  bajra:^  rice,  as  a  general  article  of 
subsistence,  is  confined  to  Bengal  and  part  of  Behar,  with  the 
low  country  along  the  sea  all  round  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula: 
in  most  parts  of  India  it  is  only  used  as  a  luxury."  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  table-land  of  the  Deckan  the  body  of  the 
people  live  on  a  small  and  poor  grain  called  ragi.*® 

Though  these  grains  each  aflbrd  the  principal  supply  to 
particular  divisions,  they  are  not  confined  to  their  own  tracts. 

'  Jowdr(HoIcu8floiKum).  It  grows  ona  Bdjra(Holcus8picata8)  resembles  a  bul- 

nedy  stem  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  rush,  the  headheing  covered  with  a  round 

and  bears  irregularly-shaped  clusters  of  grain,  smaller,  sweeter,  and  more  nourish- 

inDamerable  round  grains,  about  twice  as  ing  than  that  of  jow^. 

big  as  mustard,  seed.     It  is  common  all  '  It  was  probably  the  circumstance  of 

<)Ter  the  Lerant^  under  the  name  of  dtirra  oiur  early  settlements  in  Bengal  and  on 

(or  doarrah) ;  and  in  Greece,  where  it  is  the  coast  of  Coromandel  that  led  to  the 

called  kSlaLnih6ki ;   there   is    likewise  a  common  opinion  that  rice  is  the  general 

covse  sort  in  Italy,  called  melica  rossa,  food  of  India. 

V  wrgo  ro8M>.  ^  Cynosurus  corocanus.. 
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BajrA  and  jowAr  are  almost  as  mnch  consumed  as  wheat  in 
HindoHtari,  and  are  grown,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  rice- 
countries;  wheat  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Deckan,  and  is  sown 
in  the  rice-countries;  rice  is  more  or  less  raised  all  over  India 
in  favourable  situations,  as  under  hills,  or  where  a  great  command 
of  water  is  obtained  by  artificial  means. 

Barley  is  little  eaten,  and  oats  till  lately  were  unknown;  but 
tliere  are  several  smaller  sorts  of  grain,  such  as  millet,  panicum 
Italicunij^and  other  kinds  for  which  we  have  no  name.  Maize 
is  a  good  deal  grown  for  the  straw;  and  the  heads,  when  young 
and  tender,  are  toasted  and  eaten  as  a  delicacy  by  the  villagers  ; 
but  I  doubt  if  the  grain  is  ever  made  into  bread. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  pulse,  of  which  there  is  a  very  great 
consumption  by  people  of  all  ranks;  and  a  variety  of  roots  and 
vegetables,"  which,  with  a  large  addition  of  the  common  spices, 
form  the  ordinary  messes  used  by  the  poor  to  give  a  relish  to 
their  bread.  Many  fruits  are  accessible  to  the  poor;  especially 
mangoes,  melons,  and  water-melons,  of  which  the  two  last  are 
grown  in  the  wide  beds  of  the  rivers  during  the  dry  weather. 
CJourds  and  cucumbers  are  most  abundant.  They  are  sown 
round  the  huts  of  the  poor,  and  trailed  over  the  roofs,  so  that 
the  whole  building  is  covered  with  green  leaves  and  large 
yellow  flowers.  The  mango,  which  is  the  best  of  the  Indian 
fruits,  is  likewise  by  much  the  most  common,  the  tree  which 
boars  it  InMug  everywhere  planted  in  orc^hards  and  singly,  and 
thriving  without  any  further  care.  Plantains  or  bananas, 
guavas,  custanl-apples,  jujul)es,  and  other  fruits  of  tropical 
climates,  art>  also  common."  (rrajies  are  plentiful  as  a  garden- 
tVnit,  but  not  planted  for  wine.  Oranges,  limes,  and  citrons 
an*  also  in  general  use,  and  some  sorts  are  excellent.  Figs  are 
not  quite  so  gtMieral,  but  are  to  l>e  had  in  most  places,  and  in 
8i>nie  (as  at  Pi\na,  in  the  Deckan)  they  are  perhaps  the  best  in 
tlie  world.  Pineapples  are  ix^mmou  everywhere,  and  grow  wild 
in  Pegu." 

Horses,  camels,  and  workiug-oattle  are  fed  on  pulse."     Their 

»^  A»  th*"  t»}Q^^>l*»t  v\r  Krinj,<  Um^  lov^  »  Serwd  duiiese  fruits  have  lately 

api^  w  tvniMf^k  Y*uw,  »w*^»t  |K^lati>>«.  W^n  introdiKcd  with  socceai,  and  some 

(«m^t»v  m«li«K«>«.  ^mix^iw.  |!arik\  t|>iuacK  KiinmHui  ivm6,  of  whidi  the  peach  and 

«iHliiMaiyv^Kw9^vrts.tiriMattdo<dti>*ated.  strawWmr  ai*  the  only  kinds  that  are 

kiKn>w  ^^^  unkiH^xm  in  Kwivm^  cv>m|>leteh-  natniatiied.*  The  aimles  are 

«  ihw  i\*  the  UKx*t  renuataMes  ami  in  stuall  and* Unl :  and  pears,  pluma,  etc., do 

^^»^4e  )>U^>M  the  nK>»t  w^nuiuxus  i*  the  JAok.  nv»t  succeed  at  alL 

an  e:iv>ee^)u\^Y  irk^h  an^i  ltt*CK»tt«  mat.  'MnHuKk^staaitisasoricaUedchanna, 

which  jpnnx*  tx»  the  >he<^t  vVt  «i\tv  or  ^^  which  wk-h  jvd  contains  a  single  pea 

*ewutY  ivhukK  vtimtly  tV^ui  tU  trunk  v^  a  k^w  ^^ant.  from  the  le^Tes  of  which 

sVt  a  UU  ^vnMt  tn»iK  the  natiTw  wake  TiBcgar.    Itistheacer 
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forage  is  chiefly  wheat-straw  ;  and  that  of  the  jowAr  and  bAjra, 
which,  being  ftill  of  saccharine  matter,  is  very  nourishing. 
Horses  get  fresh  grass  dried  in  the  sun  ;  but  it  is  only  in 
particular  places  that  hay  is  stacked. 

There  are  in  some  places  three  harvests  ;  in  all  two.  Bdjra, 
jow4r,  rice,  and  some  other  grains  are  sown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rains  and  reaped  at  the  end.  Wheat,  barley,  and  some 
other  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse  rij^en  during  the  winter,  and  are 
cut  in  spring. 

Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bears,  and  wild  buflaloes  are  confined 
to  the  forests.      Tigers,  leopards,  panthers,  and  some   Animau. 
other  wild   beasts  are  found  there   also,  but   likewise  inhabit 
patches  of  underwood,  and  even  of  high  grain,  in  the  cultivated 
lands.      This  is  also  the  case  with  wild  boars,  hyenas,  wolves, 
jackals,  and  game  of  all  descriptions,  in  the  utmost  abundance. 
Lions  are  only  found  in   particular  tracts.     Great  numbers  of 
many  sorts  of  deer  and  antelopes  are  met  with  in  all  parts. 
Monkeys  are  numerous  in  the  woods,  in  the  cultivated  country, 
and  even  in  towns.     Porcupines,  ichneumons,  a  species  of  arma- 
dillo, iguanas,  and  other  lizards,  are  found  in  all  places  ;  as  are 
serpents  and  other  reptiles,  noxious  or  innocent,^in  abundance. 

There  are  horses  in  plenty,  but  they  are  only  used  for  riding. 
For  every  sort  of  draught  (ploughs,  carts,  guns,  native  chariots, 
Kc),  and  for  carriage  of  all  sorts  of  baggage  and  merchandise, 
almost  the  whole  dependence   is  on  oxen.      The  frequency  of 
msged  passes  in  some  parts,  and  the  annual  destruction  of  the 
rmU  by  the  rains  in  others,  make  the  use  of  pack-cattle  much 
greater  than  that  of  draught-cattle,  and  produce  those  innume- 
rable droves  which  so  often  choke  up  the  travellers'  way,  as  they 
are  transporting  grain,  salt,  and  other  articles  of  commerce  from 
one  province  to  another. 
I'amels,  which  travel  faster,  and  can  carry  more  bulky  loads, 
are  much  employed  by  the  rich,  and  are    nxiinerous  iri  armies. 
Elephants  are  also  used,  and  are  indispensable  for  carrying  large 
tents,  heavy  carpets,  and  other  articles  which  cannot  be  divided. 
^  ffaloes  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are   chiefly  kept  for  milk, 
^  which  great  quantities   (in   various    preparations)   are    con- 
^nmed:"  they  are  not  unfrequently  put   in   carts,  are  used  for 
ploughing  in  deep  and  wet  soils,  and    more  rarely  for  carriage. 

«^am  of  botanisUi,  and  exactly  the  "  The  <»°^f>°«**  ^l**^  ,^^^^^^^ 

^o£  Italy.    In  the  Deckan  the  pulae  butter  CgW)  ^^^  ""^^^tl^t^^  ^Pl^ 

^Wdilti^aanianhardpea,  whichmurt  whicb  is  called  yourtm  the  Levant    Che^ 

^  Wled  he&nt^  it  »  h^,  even  by  is  scarcely  known,  and  butter  never  uaed 

inuailfc  in  it©  natural  state. 
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Sheep  are  as  common  as  in  European  countries,  and  goats  more 
so.  Swine  are  kept  by  the  lowest  casts  ;  poultry  are  compara- 
tively scarce,  in  small  villages  at  least,  from  the  prejudice  of  the 
Hindus  against  fowls;  but  the  common  fowl  is  found  wild  in 
great  numbers,  and  resembles  the  bantam  kind.  The  peacock 
also  is  common  in  a  wild  state.  White  cranes  and  egrettes  are 
extremely  numerous  throughout  the  year  ;  and  grey  cranes,  wild 
geese,  snipes,  ortolans  and  other  birds  of  passage,  come  in  in- 
credible numbers  at  their  season.  Eagles  are  found  in  some 
places,  as  are  various  kinds  of  falcons.  Vultures  are  very 
common,  and  kites  beyond  number.  Most  English  birds  are 
common  (except  singing-birds);  besides  parrots,  or  rather  paro- 
quets, and  various  birds  of  splendid  plumage,  for  which  we  have 
not  even  names. 

Fish  is  abundant,  and  is  a  great  article  of  food  in  Bengal,  and 
some  other  countries. 

Crocodiles  are  often  seen  both  in  rivers  and  large  ponds. 

None  of  the  minerals  of  India  have  attracted  attention  except 
Minerals,  diamouds  and  iron.  The  steel  of  India  was  in  request 
with  the  ancients  :  *  it  is  celebrated  in  the  oldest  Persian  poem, 
and  is  still  the  material  of  the  scimitars  of  Khorasan  and 
Damascus.  Tlie  inferior  stones — opals,  amethysts,  garnets,  chry- 
solites, beryls,  cornelians,  agates,  etc.,  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities.  Most  of  the  pearls  in  the  world,  and  all  the  best, 
are  taken  up  from  beds  near  Ceylon.  Rock  salt  is  found  in  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  Panjab  ;  and  salt  is  made  in  large 
quantities  from  the  water  of  the  Samber  Lake  in  Ajmir,  and 
from  that  of  the  sea.  Saltpetre  is  so  abundant  as  to  supply 
many  other  countries. 

The  conformation  of  the  countries  and  the  peculiarities  of 
climate  and  season  have  great  effect  on  military  operations  in 
India.  The  passes  through  the  chains  of  hills  that  intersect 
the  country  regulate  the  direction  of  the  roads,  and  often  fix  the 
fields  of  battle.  Campaigns  are  generally  suspended  during  the 
rains,  and  resumed  at  the  end  of  that  season,  when  grain  ami 
forage  are  abundant.  The  site  of  encamj)ments  is  very  greatly 
affected  by  the  supply  of  water,  which  must  be  easy  of  access  to 
the  thousands  of  cattle  which  accompany  every  army,  chiefly  for 
carriage.  One  party  is  often  able  to  force  his  enemy  into  action 
by  occupying  the  water  at  which  he  intended  to  halt.  A  failure 
of  the  periodical  rains  brings  on  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 

*  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Avodifli  Zdrih)  as  "  parzeli  Himl4flu" 
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STATE   OF   THE   HINDlJs  AT   THE   TIME   OF  MENU'S   CODE. 

As  the  TTidest  nations  are  seldom  destitute  of  some  account  of 
the  transactions  of  their  ancestors,  it  is  a  natural  sub-  preliminary 
ject  of  surprise  that  the  Hindiis  should  have  attained  o»»ervBtioi«. 
to  a  high  pitch  of  civilization  without  any  work  that  at  all 
approaches  to  the  character  of  a  history.^ 

The  fragments  which  remain  of  the  records  of  their  trans- 
actions are  so  mixed  .with  fable,  and  so  distorted  by  a  fictitious 
and  extravagant  system  of  chronology,  as  to  render  it  hopeless 
to  deduce  from  them  any  continued  thread  of  authentic  narrative. 

Xo  date  of  a  public  event  can  be  fixed  before  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  ;  and  no  connected  relation  of  the  national  transactions 
can  be  attempted  until  after  the  Mahometan  conquest.^ 

But  notwithstanding  this  remarkable  failure  in  the  annals  of 
the  early  Hindus,  there  is  no  want  of  information  regarding  their 
laws,  manners,  and  religion;  which  it  would  have  been  the  most 
nsefdl  object  of  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  teach ;  and  if 
we  can  ascertain  their  condition  at  a  remote  period,  and  mark 
the  changes  that  have  since  taken  place,  we  shall  lose  very  little 
of  the  essential  part  of  their  history. 

A  view  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindiis  is  given,  and  some  light 
is  thrown  on  their  attainments  in  science  and  philosophy,  by  the 
VMas,  a  collection  of  ancient  hymns  and  prayers  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  reduced  to  their  present  form  in  the  fourteenth 
century  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  first  complete  picture 
of  the  state  of  society  is  afforded  by  the  code  of  laws  which  bears 

*  The  history  of  Caflhmir  scarcely  forms  liable  to  be  affected  by  foreign  manners; 

VI  exception.    Though  it  refers  to  earlier  and  the  example  seems  never  to  have  been 

writing^  of  the  same  nature,  it  was  begim  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  HindfiH. 
more  than  a  century  after  the  Mahometan  ^  [It  is  most  important  for  the  reader  to 

conquest  of  Cashmir  :  even  if  it  were  an-  bear  this  sentence  in  mind,  during  the 

cient,  it  is  the  work  of  a  small  sequestered  whole  of  the  "  Hindti  period."    It  is  only 

territorr  on  the  utmost  borders  of  India,  at  those  points  when  other  nations  came 

vhich,  oy  the  acoountfl  contained  in  the  into  contact  with  the  Hindiis,  that  we  are 

lostory  itself,  aeem«  to  have  been  long  able  to  settle  any  details  accurately  ^Gd.] 
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the  name  of  Menu,  and  which  was  probably  drawn  up  in  the 
ninth  century  before  C^hrist.' 

With  that  code,  every  history  of  the  Hindis  must  begin.  But 
to  gain  accurate  notions  even  of  the  people  contemporary  with 
the  supix)sed  Menu,  we  must  remember  that  a  code  is  never  the 
work  of  a  single  age,  some  of  the  earliest  and  nidest  laws  being 
preserved  and  incorporated  with  the  improvements  of  the  most 
enlightened  times.  To  take  a  familiar  example,  there  are  many 
of  the  laws  in  Blackstone  the  existence  of  which  proves  a  high 
state  of  refinement  in  the  nation;  but  those  relating  to  witch- 
craft and  the  wager  of  battle  afford  no  corresponding  proof  of 
the  continuance  of  barbarism  down  to  the  age  in  which  the 
Commentaries  were  written. 

Even  if  the  whole  code  referred  to  one  period  it  would  not 
show  the  real  state  of  manners.  Its  injunctions  are  drawn  from 
the  model  to  which  it  is  wished  to  raise  the  community,  and  its 
prohibitions  from  the  worst  state  of  crime  which  it  was  possible 
to  apprehend.  It  is  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  code,  therefore, 
that  we  must  look  for  that  of  the  age;  and  even  then  we  must 
soften  the  features  before  we  reach  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people.  I  have  adhered  to  the  usual  phraseology  in  speaking  of 
this  compilation;  but,  though  early  adopted  as  an  unquestionable 
authority  for  the  law,  I  should  scarcely  venture  to  regard  it  as  a 
code  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  a  particular  state  under  the 
sanction  of  a  government.  It  seems  rather  to  be  the  work  of  a 
learned  man,  designed  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  a  perfect  couiinon- 
wealth  under  Hindii  institutions.  On  this  supposition  it  would 
show  the  state  of  society  as  correctly  as  a  legal  code ;  since  it  is 
evident  that  it  incorporates  the  existing  laws,  and  any  alterations 
it  may  have  introduced,  with  a  view  to  bring  them  up  to  its 
preconceived  standard  of  perfection,  must  still  have  been  drawn 
from  the  opinions  which  prevailed  when  it  was  written.  These 
considerations  being  premised,  I  shall  now  give  an  outline  of  the 
information  contained  in  Menu  ;  and,  afterwards,  a  description  of 
the  Hindus  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  present  times. 

The  alterations  effected  during  the  interval  will  appear  from 
a  comparison  of  the  two  pictures ;  and  a  view  of  the  nation,  at 
a  particular  point  of  the  transition,  will  be  afforded  from  the 
accounts  which  have  been  left  to  us  by  the  Greeks. 

*  See  Appendix  I.     *'  On  the  Age  of      nected  with  the  code,  diffCUBned  in  the 
Menu."   [This  date  is  quite  unfoimdied, —      notes  to  App.  I. — Ed.] 
see  this,  and  some  other  questions  con* 
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CHAPTER    I. 

DIVISION  AND   EMPLOYMENT   OF   CLASSES. 

The  first  feature  that  strikes  ns  in  the  society  described  by  Meuu 
is  the  division  into  four  classes '  or  casts  (the  sacerdotal,  the  mili- 
tant, the  industrious,  and  the  servile).  In  these  we  are  struck 
with  the  prodigious  elevation  and  sanctity  of  the  Bramins,  and 
the  studied  degradation  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  three  first  classes,  though  by  no  means  equal,  are  yet 
admitted  into  one  pale :  they  all  partake  in  certain  sacred  rites, 
to  which  peculiar  importance  is  attached  throughout  the  code; 
and  they  appear  to  form  the  whole  community  for  whose  govern- 
meut  the  laws  are  framed.  The  fourth  class  and  the  outcasts  are 
no  fiirther  considered  than  as  they  contribute  to  the  advantage  of 
the  superior  casts. 

A  Bramin  is  the  chief  of  all  created  beings;  the  world  and  all 
in  it  are  his :  through  him,  indeed,  other  mortals  enjoy  Bramins. 
life;'  by  his  imprecations  he  could  destroy  a  king,  with  his 
troops,  elephants,  horses,  and  cars;'  could  frame  other  worlds 
and  regents  of  worlds,  and  could  give  being  to  new  gods  and  new 
mortals.*  A  Bramin  is  to  be  treated  with  more  respect  than  a 
king.*  His  life  and  person  are  protected  by  the  severest  laws  in 
this  world,*  and  the  most  tremendous  denunciations  for  the  next.^ 
He  is  exempt  fipom  capital  punishment,  even  for  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes.*  His  offences  against  other  classes  are  treated  with 
remarkable  lenity,*  while  all  offences  against  him  are  punished 
with  tenfold  severity.** 

Yet  it  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  Bramins,  content 
with  gratifying  their  spiritual  pride,  had  no  design  to  profit  by 
worldly  wealth  or  power.  The  life  prescribed  to  them  is  one  of 
laborious  study,  as  well  as  of  austerity  and  retirement. 

The  first  quarter  of  a  Bramin's  life  he  must  spend  as  a  student; " 
daring  which  time  he  leads  a  life  of  abstinence  and  humiliation. 
His  attention  should  be  unremittingly  directed  to  the  V&ias,  and 

>  The  woid  dan  is  adopted  here,  as  '  Ch.  i.  96,  100,  101.        '  Ch.  ix.  313. 

being  tiMd  in  Sir  W.  Jones's  translation  of  *  Ch.  iz.  815.  ^  Ch.  ii.  139. 

Heoa ;  bat  eort  is  the  term  used  in  India,  *  Ch.  ix.  282,  and  yiii  281—283. 

»d  bjrthe  old  writers  on  that  country.  '  Ch.  zL  205—208,  and  iv.  165—169. 

It  is  oftsD  written  eagU  in  late  books,  and  *  Ch.  viii.  380. 

has  sometinMa  been  mistaken    for    an  *  Ch.  viii.  276,  378,  879. 

ladiaD  word,  but  it  is  an  English  word,  *«  Ch.  viii.  272,  288,  325,  377,  and  zL 

fooad  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  de-  205,  206. 

rived  from  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese,—  "  Ch.  ii.  175—210. 
eMta,abr«ed. 
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should  on  no  account  be  wasted  on  worldly  studies.  He  should 
treat  his  preceptor  with  implicit  obedience,  and  with  humble 
respect  and  attachment,  which  ought  to  be  extended  to  his  family. 
He  must  perform  various  servile  offices  for  his  preceptor,  and 
must  labour  for  himself  in  bringing  logs  and  other  materials  for 
sacrifice,  and  water  for  oblations.  He  must  subsist  entirely  by 
begging  from  door  to  door.^^ 

For  the  second  quarter  of  his  life,  he  lives  with  his  wife  and 
family,  and  discharges  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Bramin.  These 
are  briefly  stated  to  be,  reading  and  teaching  the  V6das;  sacri- 
ficing and  assisting  others  to  sacrifice;  bestowing  alms,  and 
accepting  gifts. 

The  most  honourable  of  these  employments  is  teaching.*'  It  is 
remarkable  that,  unlike  other  religions,  where  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood  is  derived  from  their  service  at  the  temples,  a  Bramin 
is  considered  as  degraded  by  performing  acts  of  worship  or  assist- 
ing at  sacrifices,  as  a  profession."  All  Bramins  are  strongly  and 
repeatedly  prohibited  from  receiving  gifts  from  lowborn,  wicked, 
or  unworthy  persons.**  They  are  not  even  to  take  many  presents 
from  unexceptionable  givers,  and  are  carefnlly  to  avoid  making  it 
a  habit  to  accept  of  unnecessary  presents."  When  the  regular 
sources  fail,  a  Bramin  may,  for  a  mere  subsistence,  glean,  or  beg, 
or  cultivate,  or  even  (in  case  of  extreme  necessity)  he  may  trade ; 
but  he  must  in  no  extremity  enter  into  service;  he  must  not 
have  recourse  to  popular  conversation,  must  abstain  from  music, 
singing,  dancing,  gaming,  and  generally  from  everything  incon- 
sistent with  gravity  and  composure." 

He  should,  indeed,  refrain  from  all  sensual  enjoyments,  should 
avoid  all  wealth  that  may  impede  his  reading  the  V^das,"  and 
should  shun  all  worldly  honour  as  he  would  shun  poison."  Yet 
he  is  not  to  subject  himself  to  fasts,  or  other  needless  severi- 
ties.* All  that  is  required  is,  that  his  life  should  be  decorous, 
and  occupied  in  the  prescribed  studies  and  observances.  Even 
his  dress  is  laid  down  with  minuteness;  and  he  may  easily  be 
figured  (much  as  learned  Bramins  are  still),  quiet  and  demure, 
clean  and  decent,  "  his  hair  and  beard  clipped,  his  passions  sub- 
dued, his  mantle  white,  and  his  body  pure;"  with  a  staff  and  a 
copy  of  the  V^das  in  his  hands,  and  bright  golden  rings  in  his 
cars.^*      When   he   has   paid   the   three   debts,   by  reading  the 

"  These  nilea  are  now  observed  by  **  Ch.  iv.  84  ;    x.  109,  110    111  •    xi. 

professed  studentA  only — ^if  by  them.  194 — 197.           '      '         '»«  Ch  iv  186 

"  Ch.  X.  76,  76,  85.  "  Ch.  iv.  68,  64.           »•  Oh*  iv*  16  17 

'*  Ch.  ui.  180,  and  iv.  205.     A  feelmg  »•  Ch.  ii.  162.                »  Ch.  iv.  34'      * 

which  still  subsists  in  full  force.  "  Ch.  iv.  85,  36.  ^<^ 
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scriptures,  begetting  a  son,  and  performing  the  regular  sacrifices, 
he  may  (even  in  the  second  portion  of  his  life)  make  over  all  to 
his  son,  and  remain  in  his  family  house,  with  no  employment 
but  that  of  an  umpire.^ 

The  third  portion  of  a  Bramin's  life  he  must  spend  as  an 
anchorite  in  the  woods.  Clad  in  bark,  or  in  the  skin  of  a  black 
antelope,  with  his  hair  and  nails  uncut,  sleeping  on  the  bare 
earth,  he  must  live  "without  fire,  without  a  mansion,  wholly 
sileut,  feeding  on  roots  and  fruit."  He  must  also  submit  to  many 
and  harsh  mortifications,  expose  himself,  naked,  to  the  heaviest 
raius,  wear  humid  garments  in  winter,  and  in  summer  stand  in 
the  midst  of  five  fires  under  the  burning  sun.^  He  must  care- 
fiilly  perform  all  sacrifices  and  oblations,  and  consider  it  his  special 
duty  to  fulfil  the  prescribed  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion. 

In  the  last  period  of  his  life,  the  Bramin  is  nearly  as  solitary 
and  abstracted  as  during  the  third.  But  he  is  now  released 
from  all  fonns  and  external  observances:  his  business  is  con- 
templation :  his  mortifications  cease.  His  dress  more  neariy 
resembles  that  of  ordinary  Bramins;  and  his  abstinence,  though 
still  great,  is  not  so  rigid  as  before.  He  is  no  longer  to  invite 
sulfering,  but  is  to  cultivate  equanimity  and  to  enjoy  delight  in 
meditation  on  the  Divinity  ;  till,  at  last,  he  quits  the  body  '^  as 
a  bird  leaves  the  branch  of  a  tree  at  its  pleasure."** 

Thus  it  appears  that,  during  three-fourths  of  a  Bramin's  life, 
he  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  world,  and,  during  the  re- 
maining fourth,  besides  having  his  time  completely  occupied  by 
ceremonies,  and  in  reading  the  V6das,  he  was  expressly  debarred 
from  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  or  pleasure  and  from  the  pursuit 
of  ambition.  But  a  little  further  acquaint«.nce  with  the  code 
makes  it  evident  that  these  rules  are  founded  on  a  former  con- 
dition of  the  Bramins;  and  that,  although  still  regarded  as  the 
model  for  their  conduct,  they  had  already  been  encroached  on 
by  the  temptations  of  power  and  riches. 

The  King  must  have  a  Bramin  for  his  most  confidential  coun- 
sellor ;®  and  by  Bramins  is  he  to  be  instmcted  in  policy  as  well 
a&  in  justice  and  all  learning.*^  The  whole  judicial  authority 
(except  that  exercised  by  the  King  in  person)  is  in  the  hands  of 
Bramins;*'  and,  although  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  writings  is 
not  withheld  from  the  trwro  nearest  classes,^  yet  the  sense  of  them 
ii  only  to  be  obtained  through  the  exposition  of  a  Bramin.^ 

*  Ch-  iv.  257.  '*  Ch.  vii.  68. 

^  Ch.vL  1—29.    [Bather  "Four fires."  *  Ch.  vii.  43. 

-Ea]  «'  Ch.  viii.  1,  9,  10,  11,  and  60. 

-ClLvi38,totheeDd.  -*  Ch.  x.  1.  »  Ch.  xii  108@J5qq[^ 
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The  interpretation  of  the  laws  is  expressly  confined  to  the 
Bramins;  and  we  can  perceive,  from  the  code  itself,  how  large  a 
share  of  the  work  of  legislation  was  in  the  hands  of  that  order. 

The  property  of  the  sacred  class  is  as  well  protected  by  the 
law  as  its  power.  Liberality  to  Bramins  is  made  incumbent  on 
every  virtiions  man,"  and  is  the  especial  duty  of  a  King."  Sac- 
rifices and  oblations,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  involve 
feasts  and  presents  to  the  Bramins,'*  and  those  gifts  must  always 
be  liberal :  "  the  organs  of  sense  and  action,  reputation  in  this 
life,  happiness  in  the  next,  life  itself,  children,  and  cattle  are 
all  destroyed  by  a  sacrifice  offered  with  trifling  gifts  to  the 
priests."*''  Many  penances  may  be  commuted  for  large  fines, 
which  all  go  to  the  sacred  class.®*  If  a  Bramin  finds  a  treasure, 
he  keeps  it  all;  if  it  is  found  by  another  person,  the  King  takes 
it,  but  must  give  one  half  to  the  Bramins.*  On  failure  of  heirs, 
the  property  of  others  escheats  to  the  King,  but  that  of  Bramins 
is  divided  among  their  class."  A  learned  Bramin  is  exempt 
from  all  taxation,  and  ought,  if  in  want,  to  be  maintained  by 
the  King.*^ 

Stealing  the  gold  of  Bramins  incurs  an  extraordinary  punish- 
ment, which  is  to  be  inflicted  by  the  King  in  person,  and  is 
likely,  in  most  cases,  to  be  capital."  Their  property  is  protected 
by  many  other  denunciations;  and  for  injuring  their  cattle^  a 
man  is  to  suffer  amputation  of  half  his  foot." 

The  military  class,  though  far  from  being  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  Bramins,  is  still  treated  with  honour.  It  is  indeed 
Gahatriyas.  acknowledged  that  the  sacerdotal  order  cannot  prosper 
without  the  military,  or  the  military  without  the  sacerdotal ; 
and  that  the  prosperity  of  both  in  this  world  and  the  next 
depends  on  their  cordial  union.** 

The  military  class  enjoys,  in  a  less  degree,  with  respect  to  the 
Veisyas,  the  same  inequality  in  criminal  law  that  the  Bramin 
possesses  in  respect  to  all  the  other  classes."  The  King  be- 
longs to  this  class,  as  probably  do  all  his  ordinary  ministers.*^ 
The  conmiand  of  armies  and  of  military  divisions,  in  short,  the 
whole  military  profession,  and  in   strictness  all  situations   of 


*  Ch.  zi.  1 — 6,  and  iv.  226 — 235.  of  religion,  some  other  designation  would 

**  Ch.  vii.  83 — 86.  have  ^n  more  appropriate. 

«  CJh.    iii.   123—146,   especially   138,  »*  Ch.  xi  117,  128— 18». 

143.  •  Ch-  viu.  87,  88.    "  Ch.  ix.  188, 189. 

■  Ch.  xi.  39,  40.     Priest  is  the  word  "^  Ch.  vii  133, 184. 

used  hy  Sir  W.  Jones  throughout  his  *"  Ch.  viiu  314 — 316,  and  zi.  101. 

translation ;  hut  as  it  has  heen  shown  that  *  Ch.  viii.  325.                *  Ch.  ix  322. 

few  Bramins  performed  the  puhlic  offices  *^  Ch.  viii.  267,  268.         **  Ch.  vii  64 
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comniaDd,  are  also  their  birthright.  It  is  indeed  very  observ- 
able, that  eveu  in  the  code  drawn  up  by  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  interpreting  the  law,  no  interference  in  the  execu- 
tive government  is  ever  allowed  to  Bramins. 

The  duties  of  the  military  class  are  stated  to  be,  to  defend 
the  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the  V6das,  and  to 
shnn  the  allurements  of  sensual  gratification.4s 

The  rank  of  Veisyas  is  not  high  ;  for  where  a  Bramin  is  en- 
joined to  show  hospitality  to  strangers,  he  is  directed  to    veiayaa. 
show  benevolence,  even  to  a  merchant^  and  to  give  him  food  at 
the  same  time  with  his  domestics.** 

Besides  largesses,  sacrifice,  and  reading  the  V6das,  the  duties 
of  a  Veisya  are  to  keep  herds  of  cattle,  to  carry  on  trade,  to  lend 
at  interest,  and  to  cultivate  the  land.** 

The  practical  knowledge  required  from  a  Veisya  is  more  gene- 
ral than  that  of  the  other  classes;  for  in  addition  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  means  of  breeding  cattle,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
all  commodities  and  all  soils,  he  must  understand  the  productions 
and  wants  of  other  countries,  the  wages  of  servants,  the  various 
dialects  of  men,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  purchase  and  sale.*® 

The  duty  of  a  Sudra  is  briefly  stated  to  be  to  serve  the  other 
classes,*'  but  it  is  more  particularly  explained  in  dif-  sudras. 
ferent  places  that  his  chief  duty  is  to  serve  the  Bramins  ;  **  and 
it  is  specially  permitted  to  him,  in  case  of  want  of  subsistence 
and  inability  to  procure  service  from  that  class,  to  serve  a 
Tshatriya;  or  if  even  that  service  cannot  be  obtained,  to  attend 
on  an  opulent  Veisya.**  It  is  a  general  rule  that,  in  times  of  dis- 
tress, each  of  the  classes  may  subsist  by  the  occupations  allotted 
to  those  beneath  it,  but  must  never  encroach  on  the  employments 
of  those  above  it.  A  Siidra  has  no  class  beneath  him  ;  but,  if 
other  employments  fail,  he  may  subsist  by  handicrafts,  especially 
joinery  and  masonry,  painting  and  writing.*® 

A  SAdra  may  perform  sacrifices  with  the  omission  of  the  holy 
texts;"  yet  it  is  an  offence  requiring  expiation  for  a  Bramin  to 
assist  him  in  sacrificing.**  A  Bramin  must  not  read  the  V6da, 
even  to  himself,  in  the  presence  of  a  Siidra."    To  teach  him  the 


'  Chap.  L  89.        *^  Ch.  iii.  112.  brooke,  AnaAic  JReaearehes,  v.  68.)    Their 

•  Ch.  L  90.            *  Ch.  ix.  829—882.  employment  in  husbandry,  however,   is 
^  Ch.  i91.            ^  Ch.  iz.  884.  now  so  common,  that  most  people  conceive 

*  Ch.  X.  121.  it  to  be  the  special  business  of  the  cast. 
*•  Ch.  X.  99, 100.     I  do  not  observe  in  "  Ch.  x.  127,  128. 

Menu  the  pennianon  which  is  stated  to  be  **  Ch.  x.  109,  110,  111,  and  xi.  42,  48. 

sQcoewhere  expnesly  giren  to  a  Stidra  to  "  Ch.  iv.  99. 
become  a  trader  or  a  husbandman.  (Cole- 
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law,  or  to  instruct  him  in  the  mode  of  expiating  sin,  sinks  a 
Bramiu  into  the  hell  called  Asamvrita. 

It  is  even  forbidden  to  give  him  temporal,  advice."  No  offence 
is  more  repeatedly  or  more  strongly  inveighed  against  than  that 
of  a  Bramin  receiving  a  gift  from  a  Siidra :  it  cannot  even  be 
expiated  by  penance,  until  the  gift  has  been  restored."  A 
Bramin,  starving,  may  take  dry  grain  from  a  Siidra,  but  must 
never  eat  meat  cooked  by  him.  A  Siidra  is  to  be  fed  by.  the 
leavings  of  his  master,  or  by  his  refuse  grain,  and  clad  in  his 
worn-out  garments."  He  must  amass  no  wealth,  even  if  he  has 
the  power,  lest  he  become  proud,  and  give  pain  to  Bramins.*^ 

If  a  Sddra  use  abusive  language  to  one  of  a  superior  class,  his 
tongue  is  to  be  slit."  If  he  sit  on  the  same  seat  with  a  Bramin, 
he  is  to  have  a  gash  made  on  the  part  offending."  If  he  advise 
him  about  his  religious  duties,  hot  oil  is  to  be  dropped  into  his 
mouth  and  ears." 

These  are  specimens  of  the  laws,  equally  ludicrous  and  in- 
human, which  are  made  in  favour  of  the  other  classes  against 
the  Siidras. 

The  proper  name  of  a  Siidra  is  directed  to  be  expressive  of 
contempt,*^  and  the  religious  penance  for  killing  him  is  the 
same  as  for  killing  a  cat,  a  frog,  a  dog,  a  lizard,  and  various 
other  animals.** 

Yet,  though  the  degraded  state  of  a  Siidra  be  sufficiently 
evident,  his  precise  civil  condition  is  by  no  means  so  clear. 
Siidras  are  universally  termed  the  servile  class  ;  and,  in  one 
place,  it  is  declared  that  a  Siidra,  though  emancipated  by  his 
master,  is  not  released  from  a  state  of  seivitude,  "  for,"  it  is 
added,  "  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be 
divested?"** 

Yet  every  Siidra  is  not  necessarily  the  slave  of  an  individual ; 
for  it  has  been  seen  that  they  are  allowed  to  offer  their  services 
to  whom  they  please,  and  even  to  exercise  trades  on  their  own 
account  :  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  a  belief  that  they  are  the 
slaves  of  the  state  ;  and,  indeed,  the  exemption  of  Siidras  from 
the  laws  against  emigration,**  shows  that  no  perfect  right  to 
their  services  was  deemed  to  exist  anywhere. 

Their  right  to  property  (which  was  denied  to  slaves*)  is 
admitted  in  many  places:"  their  persons   are   protected,  even 

»*  Ch.  iv.  80,  81.  •  Ch.  yiii  272.  "  Ch.  ii.  31. 

••  Ch.  xi.  194—197,  and  x.  111.  "  Ch.  xi.  181, 182.       "  Ch.  viiL  414. 

••  Ch.  X.  126.  "  Ch.  X.  129.  ••  Ch.  ii  24.  •  Ch.  viii.  416. 

»  Ch.  viiL  270.  ■•  Ch.  viii  281.  *  For  one  inBtance,  ch.  ix.  167. 
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against  their  master,  who  can  only  correct  them  in  a  manner 
ixed  by  law,  and  eqoally  applicable  to  wives,  children,  pupils, 
and  younger  brothers.*'^  That  there  were  some  SAdra  slaves  is 
indisputable  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  men  of 
the  other  classes  were  also  liable  to  fall  into  servitude. 

The  condition  of  Sudras,  therefore,  was  much  better  than  that 
of  the  public  slaves  under  some  ancient  republics,  and,  indeed, 
than  that  of  the  villains  of  the  middle  ages,  or  any  other  servile 
class  with  which  we  are  acquainted."® 

Though  the  line  between  the  different  classes  was  so  strongly 
marked,  the  means  taken  to  prevent  their  mixture  do  Mixture  of 
not  seem  to  have  been  nearly  so  much  attended  to  as  <^^*~«*- 
in  after  times.  The  law  in  this  respect  seems  rather  dictated  by 
jealousy  of  the  honour  of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  than 
bj  regard  for  the  purity  of  descents. 

Men  of  the  three  first  classes  are  freely  indulged  in  the  choice 
of  women  from  any  inferior  cast,*  provided  they  do  not  give 
them  the  first  place  in  their  family."*  But  no  marriage  is  per- 
mitted with  women  of  a  higher  class  :  criminal  intercourse  with 
them  is  checked  by  the  severest  penalties ; "  and  their  ofl^spring 
is  degraded  far  below  either  of  its  parents/*  The  son  of  a 
Bramin,  by  a  woman  of  the  class  next  below  him,  takes  a 
station  intermediate  between  his  father  and  mother;  ^^  and  the 
daughters  of  such  connexions,  if  they  go  on  marrying  Bramins 
for  seven   generations,   restore  their  progeny  to   the  original 


"  CL  Tin.  299,  300.  also  121—181,  and  Vishnu  Pur^a,  p.  292, 

*  l"*  The  ocmdition  of  a  Siidra  in  the  and  note. 

Hmdti  system  was  infinitely  preferable  to  '*  No  doubt  the  Siidra  was  considered  in 

thst  of  the  helot,  the  slaye.  or  the  serf  of  some  degree  the  property  of  the  Br&man, 

the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  feudal  but  he  had  rights  and  privileges,  and  free- 

systems.    He  was  independent,  his  ser-  dom,  much  beyond  any  other  of  the  servile 

▼ices  were  optional ;  they  were  not  agri-  classes  of  antiquity."  MiU  (Wilson,  iiote), 

cQltoral,  but  domestic  and  personal,  and  i.  194. 

claimed  adequate  compensation.    He  had  At  Yudhishthira's  inauguration,  as  de- 

the  power  of  accumulating  wealth,  or  in-  scribed  in  the  MahiCbh^Lrata,  we  find  that, 

jcnctioDsagainst  his  so  doing  would  have  although  the  principal  guests  are  BrtLh- 

^n  snperfluous.  He  had  the  opportunity  mans  and  warriors,  *Hhe  invitations  are 

"f  rismg  to  rank,  for  the  Piui&as  record  extended  to  respectable  Vaisyas  and  to 

^jimtim  €i  S6dTa  kings;  and  even  Manu  Stidras  universally  ;  the  agricultural  and 

D^tioes  their  existence.     He  might  to  a  servile  classes  thus  having  their  due  con- 

otrtazn  extent  study  and  teach  religious  sideration,  even  at  a  ceremonial  of  a  reli- 

ksovleilge  (*a  believer  in  Scripture  may  gioua  as  well  as  of  a  political  tendency." 

nouive  pure    knowledge,   even  from   a  At  the  actual  sacrifice,  however,  no  Stidras 

Sddra:*  Manu,  iL  288),  and  he  might  per-  were  present.   See  WUson,  Joum.  R.  A.  S. 

&nii  rdigions  acta.  '  As  a  SAdra,  without  vol.  vii.  p.  138. — Ed.] 

injuring  another  man,  performs  the  lawful  •  Ch.  ii.  288—240,  and  iii.  18. 

•t-ta  of  the  twice-born,  even  thus,  without  *•  Ch.  iii  14—19. 

being  censojed,  he  gains  exaltation  in  this  '*  Ch.  viii.  366,  374— 377. 

wcrld,  aiid  the  next*   Manu,  x.  128.  See  «  Ch.  x.  11—19.            «  Ch.  x.  6. 
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purity  of  the  sacerdotal  class  ;^*  bat  the  son  of  a  Sddra  by  a 
Bramin  woman  is  a  Chanddla,  "  the  lowest  of  mortals,"  '*  and 
his  intercourse  with  women  of  the  higher  classes  produces  "  a 
race  more  foul  than  their  begetter."  ^^ 

The  classes  do  not  seem  to  have  associated  at  their  meals  even 
in  the  time  of  Menu;  and  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  cordial  festivity  recommended  to  Bramins  with  their  own 
class,  and  the  constrained  hospitality  with  which  they  are 
directed  to  prepare  food  after  the  Bramins  for  a  military  man 
coming  as  a  guest."  But  there  is  no  prohibition  in  the  code 
against  eating  with  other  classes,  or  partaking  of  food  cooked 
by  them  (which  is  now  the  great  occasion  for  loss  of  cast),  except 
in  the  case  of  Siidras  ;  and  even  then  the  offence  is  expiated  ])y 
living  on  water-gruel  for  seven  days.^^ 

Loss  of  cast  seems,  in  general,  to  have  been  incurred  by  crimes, 
or  by  omitting  the  prescribed  expiations  for  offences. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  four  classes,  no  place  is  assigned 
to  artisans  :  Siidras,  indeed,  are  permitted  to  practise  mechanic 
trades  during  a  scarcity  of  other  employment,  but  it  is  not 
said  to  whom  the  employment  regularly  belongs.  From  some 
of  the  allotments  mentioned  in  Chap.  X.  it  would  appear  that 
the  artisans  were  supplied,  as  they  are  now,  from  the  mixed 
classes  :  a  circumstance  which  affords  ground  for  surmise  that 
the  division  into  casts  took  place  while  arts  were  in  too  simple 
a  state  to  require  separate  workmen  for  each  ;  and  also  that 
too  many  generations  had  elapsed  between  that  division  and  the 
code  to  allow  so  important  a  portion  of  the  employments  of  the 
community  to  be  filled  by  classes  formed  subsequently  to  the 
original  distribution  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GOVERNMENT. 


The  government  of  the  society  thus  constituted  was  vested  in 

The  king,   au  absolutc  mouarch.    The  opening  of  the  chapter  on 

go\arnment  employs  the  boldest  poetical  figures  to  display  the 

irresistible  power,  the  glory,  and  almost  the  divinity  of  a  king.* 

He  was  subject,  indeed,  to  no  legal  control  by  human  autho- 

"  Ch.  X.  64.  "  Ch.  X.  12.  »»  Ch.  iii.  110—118.         »  Ch.  xi  168. 

»•  Ch.  X.  29,  30.     AU   marriage  with  *  Ch.  vii.  1—18. 

women  of  lower  claaBes  is  now  pxx»hibited. 
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ritv ;  and,  althongh  he  is  threatened  with  punishment  in  one 
place,*  and  spoken  of  as  subject  to  fine  in  another  ;^  yet  no 
means  are  provided  for  enforcing  those  penalties,  and  neither 
the  councils  nor  the  military  chiefs  appear  to  have  possessed 
any  constitutional  power  but  what  they  derived  from  his  will. 
He  must,  however,  have  been  subject  to  the  laws  promulgated  in 
the  name  of  the  Divinity;  and  the  influence  of  the  Bramins,  both 
irith  him  and  with  his  people,  would  afford  a  strong  support  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  code. 

Like  other  despots,  also,  he  must  have  been  kept  within  some 
bounds  by  the  fear  of  mutiny  and  revolt.* 

The  object  of  the  institution  of  a  king  is  declared  to  be,  to 
restrain  violence  and  to  punish  evil-doers. 

"Punishment  wakes  when  guards  are  asleep." 

'*  K  a  king  were  not  to  punish  the  guilty,  the  stronger  would 
ruftst  the  weaker  like  fish  on  a  spit." 

"  Ownership  would  remain  with  none;  the  lowest  would  over- 
set the  highest."* 

The  duties  of  a  king  are  said  generally  to  be,  to  act  in  his  own 
domains  with  justice,  chastise  foreign  foes  with  rigour,  behave 
without  duplicity  to  his  friends,  and  with  lenity  to  Bramins.** 
He  is  respectfully  to  attend  to  the  Bramins,  and  from  them  to 
learn  lessons  of  modesty  and  composure;  from  them,  also,  he  is 
to  learn  justice,  policy,  metaphysics,  and  theology.  From  the 
people  he  is  to  learn  the  theory  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
other  practical  arts.^ 

He  is  to  withstand  pleasure,  restrain  his  angry  passions,  and 
resist  sloth. 

He  is  to  appoint  seven  ministers,  or  rather  counsellors  (who 
seem  to  be  of  the  military  class),  and  to  have  one  learned  Bramin 
distinguished  above  them  all,  in  whom  he  is  to  repose  Admmistni- 
his  full  confidence.  He  is  to  appoint  other  oflScers  also,  government. 
among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  one  called  "the 
ambassador,"  though  he  seems  rather  to  be  a  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  This  person,  Hke  all  the  others,  must  be  of  noble  birth  ; 
and  must  be  endued  with  great  abilities,  sagacity,  and  pene- 
tration.   He  should  be  honest,  popular,  dexterous  in  business. 


^  Ch.  Yii  27—  29.            "  Ch.  viii.  386.  ia  compelled  by  the  clamours  of  his  people 

*  In  the  "  Toy  Cart>"  a  drama  written  to  banidi  his  beloved  queen.— See  WiL- 

>b«>Qt  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the  son's  Bindil  Theatre. 

king  is  dethroned,  for  tyranny,  by  a  cow-  *  Ch-  vii.  13—26.              •  Ch.  vii.  32. 

b«fd ;  and  in  another  drama,  the  "  Uttara  '  Ch.  vu.  43. 


Kima  Cbaritiay'*  the  great  monarch  lUma 
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acquainted  with  countries  and  with  the  times,  handsome,  intrepid, 
and  eloquent. 

The  army  is  to  be  immediately  regulated  by  a  commander-iu- 
chief ;  the  actual  infliction  of  punishment,  by  the  officers  of 
justice;  the  treasur)'^  and  the  country,  by  the  king  himself; 
peace  and  war,  by  the  ambassador.*  The  king  was  doubtless  to 
superintend  all  those  departments ;  but,  when  tired  of  overlook- 
ing the  aflairs  of  men,  he  might  allow  that  duty  to  devolve  on  a 
well-qualified  prime  minister.* 

His  internal  administration  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  chain  of 
civil  officers,  consisting  of  lords  of  single  townships  or  villages, 
lords  of  10  towns,  lords  of  100,  and  lords  of  1000  towns." 

These  are  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  each  is  to  report 
all  offences  and  disturbances  to  his  immediate  superior. 

The  compensation  of  a  lord  of  one  town  is  to  be  the  j)rovi8ious 
and  other  articles  to  which  the  king  is  entitled  from  the  town ; 
that  of  a  lord  of  2  villages,  10  ploughs  of  land  ;  the  lord  of  Kjn 
is  to  have  the  land  of  a  small  village;  and  of  1000,  that  of  a 
large  town." 

These  officers  are  all  to  be  under  the  inspection  of  superin- 
tendents of  high  rank  and  great  authority.  There  is  to  be  one 
in  every  large  town  or  city;  and  on  them  it  depends  to  check 
the  abuses  to  which  the  officers  of  districts  (it  is  said)  are 
naturally  prone." 

The  country  is  also  to  be  partitioned  into  military  divisions, 
in  each  of  which  is  to  be  a  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  an 
approved  officer,"  whose  territorial  limits  do  not  necessarily 
correspond  with  those  of  any  of  the  civil  magistrates. 

The  revenue  consists  of  a  share  of  all  grain  and  of  all  other 
Revenue,    agricultural  producc ;  taxes  on  commerce ;  a  very  small 
annual  imposition  on  petty  traders  and  shopkeepers ;  and  a  forced 
service  of  a  day  in  each  month  by  handicraftsmen." 

The  merchants  are  to  be  taxed  on  a  consideration  of  the  prime 
cost  of  their  commodities,  the  expenses  of  travelling,  and  their 
net  profits. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  taxation  :— 

On  cattle,  gems,  gold,   and  silver,  added  each   year  to   the 

!o  ^J^  W— 69.             •  Ch.  vii.  Ul.  "  [Ch.  vii,  119.]     In  the  first  case  the 

[The  word  uaed  in  Manu  is  grdma,  compensation  is  derived  from  the  small 

explained  in  Wilson's  Sansk.  Diet,  as  "a  fees  in  kind,  which  sUU  form  the  remu- 

village,  a  hamlet,  an  inhabited  and  un-  neration  of  the  village  officers;  in  the  other 

fortified  place,  m  the  midst  of  fields  and  three  cases,  it  consists  of  the  king's  share 

meadow  land,  where  men  of  the  ser\'ile  of  the  produce  of  the  land  specified, 

class  mostly  reside,  and  where  agriculture  >=*  Ch.  vii.  119—123         "  Ch.  vii  114 

thrive8."—ED.]  "  Ch.  vii  137, 138.  * 
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capital  stock,  one-fiftieth;  which  in  time  of  war  or  invasion 
may  be  increased  to  one-twentieth. 

On  grain,  one-twelfth,  one-eighth,  or  one-sixth,  "  according  to 
the  soil  and  the  labonr  necessary  to  cultivate  it.""^  This  also 
may  be  raised,  in  cases  of  emergency,  even  as  far  as  one-fourth ; 
and  must  always  have  been  the  most  important  item  of  the 
public  revenue. 

On  the  clear  annual  increase  of  trees,  flesh-meat,  honey,  per- 
fiimes,  and  several  other  natural  productions  and  manufactures, 
one-sixth." 

The  king  is  also  entitled  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  profit  of  all 
sales.^^  Escheats  for  want  of  heirs  have  been  mentioned  as 
being  his,  and  so  also  is  all  property  to  which  no  owner  appears 
within  three  years  after  proclamation.^®  Besides  possessing 
mines  of  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  half  of  all  precious  minerals 
in  the  earth."  He  appears,  likewise,  to  have  a  right  of  pre- 
emption on  some  descriptions  of  goods  .*^ 

It  has  been  argued  that,  in  addition  to  the  rights  which  have 
just  been  specified,  the  king  was  regarded  in  the  code  as  possess- 
ing the  absolute  property  of  the  land.  This  opinion  is  supported 
by  a  passage  (VIII.  39)  where  he  is  said  to  be  "  lord  paramount 
of  the  soil ; "  and  by  another,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  directed 
that  an  occupier  of  land  shall  be  responsible  to  the  king  if  he 
faUs  to  sow  it  (VIII.  243). 

In  reply  to  this  it  is  urged,  that  the  first  quotation  is  deprived 
of  its  force  by  a  similar  passage  (VII.  7),  where  the  king  is  said 
to  be  "  the  regent  of  the  waters  and  the  lord  of  the  firmament." 

The  second  is  answered  by  denying  its  correctness ;  but  even 
if  undisputed,  it  might  only  be  a  provision  against  the  king's 
losing  his  share  of  the  produce  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
the  proprietor.  A  text  is  also  produced  in  opposition  to  the 
h'ng's  claim,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  land  is  the  property  of 
him  who  cut  away  the  wood ; "  or,  in  the  words  of  the  commen- 
tator, '*  who  tilled  and  cleared  it "  (IX.  44).  But  the  conclusive 
argument  is,  that  the  king's  share  being  limited,  as  above,  to 
one^ixth,  or  at  most  one-fourth,  there  must  have  been  another 
proprietor  for  the  remaining  five-sixths  or  three-fourths,  who 
must  obviously  have  had  the  greatest  interest  of  the  two  in  the 
whole  property  shared." 

**  The  words  between  inverted  commas  "  The  arguments  in  favour  of  Indi- 
an an  addition  by  the  ancdent  oommen-  vidual  proprietors  are  stated  in  Wilks's 
tator  CuUiica.             "  Ch.  vii.  127 — 132.  History  of  Mysore,  i.  ch.  v.,  and  Appendix, 
"  Ch.  viiL  898.        "  Ch.  viii.  80.  p.  488  ;  and  those  in  favour  of  the  king 
'  Ol  viii  89.          *  Ch.  viii.  899.  in  MiU*8  ffittory  of  BritUh  India,  i  180. 
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It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  so  little  allusion  is  made  in 
the  code  to  the  property  of  individuals  in  land,  although  so 
many  occasions  seem  to  require  it.  It  is  directly  mentioned  in 
a  passage  about  boundaries  (VIII.  262—265),  and  in  another 
place  (IX.  49,  52 — 54)  an  argument  is  illustrated  by  supposing 
seed  belonging  to  one  man  to  be  sown  in  land  belonging  to 
another ;  and  in  IV.  230,  233,  gifts  of  land  are  spoken  of  as  if 
in  the  power  of  individuals  to  confer  them;  but  the  last  twci 
passages  may  be  construed  to  refer  to  villages,  or  to  the  king. 

In  the  division  of  inheritances,  and  the  rules  about  mortgages, 
in  describing  the  wealth  of  individuals,  and  in  disposing  of  the 
property  of  banished  men,  other  possessions  are  mentioned,  but 
land  never  alluded  to. 

Were  it  not  for  the  passage  first  quoted  (VIII.  262 — 265),  we 
might  conclude  that  all  land  was  held  in  common  by  the  village 
communities,  as  is  still  the  case  in  many  parts  of  India;  and 
this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  general  rule,  although  indi- 
viduals may  have  possessed  property  by  grants  of  land  from  the 
villages  or  of  his  share  of  the  produce  from  the  king. 

The  king  is  recommended  to  fix  his  capital  in  a  fertile  part 
The  Court,  of  his  dominious,  but  in  an  immediate  neighbourhood 
difiicult  of  access,  and  incapable  of  supporting  invading  armies. 

He  should  keep  his  fortress  always  well  garrisoned  and  pro- 
visioned. In  the  centre  should  be  his  own  palace,  also  defensible, 
"  well  finished,  and  brilliant,  surrounded  with  water  and  trees." 
He  is  then  to  choose  a  queen  distinguished  for  birth  and  beauty, 
and  to  appoint  a  domestic  priest.** 

He  is  to  rise  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  and,  afi«r  sacri- 
fices, to  hold  a  court  in  a  hall  decently  splendid,  and  to  dismiss 
his  subjects  with  kind  looks  and  words.  This  done,  he  is  to 
assemble  his  council  on  a  mountain  or  a  terrace,  in  a  bower  or 
a  forest,  or  other  lonely  place,  without  listeners;  from  which 
women  and  talking-birds  are  to  be  carefully  removed.  He  is 
then,  after  manly  exercises  and  bathing,  to  dine  in  his  private 
apartments,  and  this  time  and  midnight  are  to  be  allotted  to 
the  regulation  of  his  family,  to  considering  appointments,  and 
such  other  public  business  as  is  most  of  a  personal  nature.** 

He  is  now,  also,  to  give  some  time  to  relaxation ;  and  then  to 
review  his  troops,  perform  his  religious  duties  at  sunset,  and 
afl:erward8  to  receive  the  reports  of  his  emissaries.  At  length 
he  withdraws  to  his  most  private  apartments  to  supper;  and, 
after  indulging  for  some  time  in  music,  is  to  retire  to  rest.** 

"  Ch.  viL  69—78.  "  Ch.  m  145—151.  »•  Cfc  vii,  216—225, 
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This  rational  and  pleasing  picture  is  broken  by  the  mention  of 
many  of  those  precautions  which  must  take  from  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  an  Asiatic  monarch.  His  food  is  only  to  be  served  by 
tnistworthy  persons,  and  is  to  be  accompanied  by  antidotes 
against  poison.  He  is  to  be  armed  when  he  receives  his  emis- 
saries; even  his  female  attendants  are  to  be  searched,  for  fear  of 
hidden  weapons;  and,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  he  is  to  be 
constantly  on  his  guard  against  the  plots  of  his  enemies. 

Foreign  policy  and  war  are  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  mles 
for  government.  These  are  interesting,  from  the  clear  PoUcy. 
proofs  which  they  afford  of  the  division  of  India,  even  at  that 
early  period,  into  many  unequal  and  independent  states;  and 
also  from  the  signs  which  they  disclose  of  a  civilized  and  gentle 
people.  The  king  is  to  provide  for  his  safety  by  vigilance  and 
a  state  of  preparation;  but  he  is  to  act  on  all  occasions  without 
guile,  and  never  with  insincerity.^  The  arts  which  may  be 
employed  against  enemies  are  four:  presents,  sowing  divisions, 
negotiations,  and  force  of  arms:  the  wise,  it  is  said,  prefer  the 
two  last.* 

The  king  is  to  regard  his  nearest  neighbours  and  their  allies  as 
hostile,  the  powers  next  beyond  these  natural  foes  as  amicable, 
and  all  more  remote  powers  as  neutral.^  It  is  remarkable  that, 
among  the  ordinary  expedients  to  be  resorted  to  in  difficulties, 
the  protection  of  a  more  powerful  prince  is  more  than  once 
aiiverted  to.® 

Yet  this  protection  appears  to  involve  unqualified  submission; 
and  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  it  is  mentioned,  the  king  is 
advised,  if  he  thinks  it  an  evil,  even  when  in  extremities,  to 
persevere  alone,  although  weak,  in  waging  vigorous  war  without 
fear.» 

Vast  importance  is  attached  to  spies,  both  in  foreign  politics 
and  in  war.  Minute  instructions  are  given  regarding  the  sort  of 
jwrsons  to  be  employed,  some  of  whom  are  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion that  are  now  used  in  India, — active  artful  youths,  degraded 
anchorets,  distressed  husbandmen,  decayed  merchants,  and  ficti- 
tious penitents.*' 

The  rules  of  war  are  simple;  and,  being  drawn  up  by  Bramins, 
they  show  nothing  of  the  practical  ability  for  which  the       war. 
Indians  are  often  distinguished  at  present. 

The  plan  of  a  campaign  resembles  those  of  the  Greek  republics 

=»  Ch-  viL  103,  104.  "  Ch.  vii.  109.  »  Ch.  vii.  168. 

»  Ch.  TiL  160.  »  Ch.  viii.  175, 176.  »  Ch.  vii.  ISL 
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or  the  early  days  of  Rome;  and  seems  snited  to  conntries  of 
much  less  extent  than  those  which  now  exist  in  India. 

The  king  is  to  march  when  the  vernal  or  autumnal  crop  is  on 
the  ground,  and  is  to  advance  straight  to  the  capital.  In  another 
place  100  bowmen  in  a  fort  are  said  to  be  a  match  for  10,000 
enemies;  so  far  was  the  art  of  attack  behind  that  of  defence:  a 
siege,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  question;  but,  if  not  opposed,  the 
king  is  to  ravage  the  country,  and  intrigue  with  the  enemy's 
chiefs,  until  he  can  bring  his  foe  to  an  action  on  favourable 
terms,"  or,  what  is  still  more  desirable,  bring  him  to  terms  by 
negotiation. 

Armies  were  composed  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  great 
weapon  of  both  was  probably  the  bow,  together  with  the  sword 
and  target.  Elephants  were  much  employed  in  war;  and  chariots 
seem  still  to  have  formed  an  important  branch  of  the  army. 

Several  diflferent  orders  of  march  and  battle  are  briefly  given. 
The  king  is  advised  to  recruit  his  forces  from  the  upper  parts  of 
Hindostan,  where  the  best  men  are  still  found.'*  He  is  in  person 
to  set  an  example  of  valour  to  his  troops,  and  is  recommended  to 
encourage  them,  when  drawn  up  for  battle,  with  short  and  ani- 
mated speeches. 

Prize  property  belongs  to  the  individual  who  took  it;  but 
when  not  captured  separately,  it  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 
troops.'* 

The  laws  of  war  are  honourable  and  humane.  Poisoned  and 
mischievously  barbed  arrows,  and  fire  arrows,  are  all  prohibited. 
There  are  many  situations  in  which  it  is  by  no  means  allowable 
to  destroy  the  enemy.  Among  those  who  must  always  be  spared 
are  unarmed  or  wounded  men,  and  those  who  have  broken  their 
weaix)n,  and  one  who  asks  his  life,  and  one  who  says,  "  I  am  thy 
captive."  Other  prohibitions  are  still  more  generous:  a  man  on 
horseback  or  in  a  chariot  is  not  to  kill  one  on  foot;  nor  is  it 
allowed  to  kill  one  who  sits  down  fatigued,  or  who  sleeps,  or  who 
flees,  or  who  is  fighting  with  another  man.** 

The  settlement  of  a  conquered  country  is  conducted  on  equally 
liberal  principles.  Immediate  security  is  to  be  assured  to  all  by 
proclamation.  The  religion  and  laws  of  the  country  are  to  be 
maintaiuoil  and  respected;  and  as  soi>n  as  time  has  been  allowed 
tor  ascertaining  that  the  conquerwl  people  are  to  be  trusted,  a 

*  Ch.  viL  181—197.  trict  neair  Delhi,  Jaipur  (?),  Kaiuuij.  and 

*  [''Men   lK*m  in    Kurukahetra,    the  Mathura :  cf.  also  ii.  19.— ElD.l 
Matsyas,  the  inhaUtanta  o£  Piaiichala  and  *  Ch.  vii  96,  97. 
Suianena,'  (Manu,  viL  198,)  ie.  the  dia-  ••  Ch.  Tii  90— 9S.    ^.r^a]e 
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priDC€  of  the  old  royal  fitmily  is  to  be  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a  dependence  on  the  conqueror." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  pay  of  the  king's  house- 
bold  servants  is  settled  with  some  minuteness,"  not  a  syllable  is 
said  regarding  that  of  the  army,  or  the  source  from  which  its 
support  is  derived.  The  practice  of  modern  Hindti  nations  would 
lead  US  to  suppose  that  it  was  maintained  by  assignments  of  land 
to  the  chiefs;  but,  if  that  practice  had  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
code,  it  is  impossible  that  so  important  a  body  as  those  chiefs 
would  have  formed  should  not  have  been  alluded  to  in  discussing 
the  internal  administration;  even  if  no  rules  were  suggested  for 
regulating  their  attendance,  and  for  securing  some  portion  of  the 
ting's  authority  over  the  lands  thus  alienated.  It  is  possible 
that  the  army  may  have  been  paid  by  separate  assignments  of 
land  to  each  individual  soldier,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  local 
troops  of  the  small  states  in  the  south  of  India  (which  have  been 
little  visited  by  the  Mahometans)  are  still;  and  this  opinion 
derives  some  support  from  the  payment  of  the  civil  officers 
having  been  provided  for  by  such  assignments.^ 

From  one  passage  it  would  appear  that  the  monarchy  descended, 
undivided,  to  one  son,  probably  (according  to  Hindil  rule)  to  him 
whom  his  father  regarded  as  most  worthy. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

JrsncE  is  to  l>e  administered  by  the  king  in  person,  assisted  by 
Bramins  and  other  counsellors;  *  or  that  function  may  o^nerairuien. 
W  deputed  to  one  Bramin,  aided  by  three  assessors  of  the  same 
class.*  There  is  no  exception  made  for  the  conduct  of  criminal 
trials;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  general  tone  of  the  laws, 
that  the  king  is  expected  to  take  a  more  active  share  in  this 
department  than  in  the  investigation  of  civil  causes. 

Prom  the  silence  of  the  code  regarding  local  administration,  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  king's  representative  fills  his 
place  in  the  courts  of  justice,  at  towns  remote  from  the  royal 
residence.' 

•  Ch-  Tii  201—203.                 .  "  The  early  practice  of  the  HindAs  re- 
»  Ch.  Til  126.  c<>rded  in  other  books  leaveH  thi«  question 

•  See  ch.  viL  119,  alreody  referred  to.  in  some  uncertainty  ;  for,  m  thoae  book^, 

•  Ch.  TiiL  1,  2.  *  Ch.  viii  9-11.  it  appeam  that  there  were  local  judge* 
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The  king  is  entitled  to  6  per  cent,  on  all  debts  admitted  by 
the  defendant  on  trial,  and  to  10  per  cent,  on  all  denied  and 
proved.*  This  fee  probably  went  direct  to  the  judges,  who  would 
thus  be  remunerated  without  infringing  the  law  against  Bramins 
serving  for  hire. 

A  king  or  judge  in  trying  causes  is  carefully  to  observe  the 
countenances,  gestures,  and  mode  of  speech  of  the  parties  and 
witnesses.  He  is  to  attend  to  local  usages  of  districts,  the  pecu- 
liar laws  of  classes  and  rules  of  families,  and  the  customs  of 
traders:  when  not  inconsistent  with  the  above,  he  is  to  observe 
the  principles  established  by  former  judges. 

Neither  he  nor  his  officers  are  to  encourage  litigation,  though 
they  must  show  no  slackness  in  taking  up  any  suit  regularly 
instituted.* 

A  king  is  reckoned  among  the  *worst  of  criminals  who  receives 
his  revenue  from  his  subjects  without  affording  them  due  protec- 
tion in  return  .• 

The  king  is  enjoined  to  bear  with  rough  language  from  irri- 
tated litigants,  as  well  as  from  old  or  sick  people,  who  come 
before  him.^ 

He  is  also  cautioned  against  deciding  causes  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, without  consulting  ]H»rsons  learned  in  the  law;*  and  is 
}K>sitively  forbidden  to  disturb  any  transaction  that  has  once 
been  settled  conformably  to  law.'  In  trials  he  is  to  adhere  to 
establishtnl  practice.*® 

1.  Criminal  Law. 

The  criminal  law  is  very  rude,  and  this  jwrtion  of  the  code, 
crimin»i    together  with   the   religious  penances,  leaves   a  more 

uw,  unfavourable  impression  of  the  early  Hindis  than  any 
other  juirt  of  the  Institutes. 

It  is  not,  however,  sanguinary,  unless  when  influenced  by 
sujK*rstition  or  by   the   prejudice  of  cast;   and  if  punishments 

MDI^ointtfd  bj  the  king  iu  different  puts  but,  though  these  might  advise,  the  ded- 

of  the  ctmnljy  :  and  aIso  a  proAnston  for  siod  restod  with  the  kJng.     The  precise 

M-bitrKtituuk   to    be  nuthorised    bj   the  date  when  this  system  wss  in  perfection 

Judgw«  in  three  gmdntioiis, — firsts  of  kins^  is  not  stated. — Coletffooke  on  the  Hindu 

men  :  aea^ndN,  of  men  of  the  same  trade ;  Courts  of  Judicature,  Tranmetiona  of  the 

and  thirdly,  iH  t^>wQsm«4i :  an  appeal  from  Bojfoi  Atimiic    Societff^  toI.  iL    p.    166. 

the  first  lying  to  the  second,  and  from  the  [Wilson,  in  a  note  to  Mill  (toI.  L  p.  213), 

sMt^  U>  the  thiid.    Appeals  lay  from  all  assigns  these  regulations  to  '*  a  period  not 

three  %o  the  KhisI  courts  tn>m  that  to  the  long  subt^quent  to  the  code  of  Manu,  if 

ehiel  vxmrt  at  the  ca^^tal.  and  from  thst  not  contemporary.*' — Ed.] 

t*>  the  king  in  hi*  own  courts  composed  v*f  *  Ch.  Tiii  189.          *  Ch.  yin,  41—46. 

a  certain  number  iVT  judges*  to  whom  were  *  CIl  Tiii.  307.          *  Ch.  Tiii.  312. 

knitted  hi* ministen«amlhis domestic cha|»-  *  CIl  riii  390.          *  Ch.  ix.  233. 

km  (who  was  to  dirstH  his  constaeoc^) :  **  Ch.  tiiL  45. 
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are,  ill  8ome  cases,  too  severe,  in  others  they  are  far  too  lenient. 
Mutilation  (chiefly  of  the  hand)  is  among  the  punishments,  as 
in  all  Asiatic  codes.  Burning  alive  is  one  of  the  inflictions  on 
offenders  against  the  sacerdotal  order ;  but  it  is  an  honourable 
distinction  from  most  ancient  codes,  that  torture  is  never 
employed  either  against  witnesses  or  criminals.  But  the  laxness, 
coDfusion,  and  barbarism  which  pervade  this  branch  of  the  law 
^eem  to  prove  that  it  was  drawn  from  the  practice  of  very  early 
times ;  and  the  adoption  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of 
these  Institutes  shows  an  unimproved  condition  even  then,  though 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  parts  of  it  were  early  superseded  by  an 
arbitrary  system  more  conformable  to  reason,  as  is  the  case  in 
Hindu  countries  in  modern  times  ;  and  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  bloody  laws  in  favour  of  religion  and  of  the  priesthood, 
though  inserted  in  the  code  by  the  Bramin  author,  as  the  ideal 
l)erfection  of  a  Hindu  criminal  law,  may  never  have  been  acted 
on  by  any  Cshatriya  king." 

The  punishments,  though  not  always  in  themselves  severe,  are 
often  disproportioned  to  the  offence  ;  and  are  frequently  so  in- 
distinctly or  contradictorily  declared  as  to  leave  the  fate  of  an 
offender  quite  uncertain. 

Both  these  faults  are  conspicuous  in  the  following  instance  : — 
Slaying  a  priest,  drinking  spirits,  stealing  the  gold  of  a  priest, 
and  violating  the  bed  of  one's  natural  or  spiritual  father,  are  all 
classed  under  one  head,  and  subject  to  one  punishment.^*  That 
punishment  is  at  first  declared  to  be,  branding  on  the  forehead, 
banishment,  and  absolute  exclusion  from  the  society  of  mankind 
(unless  previously  expiated  by  penance,*'  in  which  case  the 
highest  fine  is  to  be  substituted  for  branding) ;  and  this  is  declared 
appUcable  to  all  the  classes."  Yet  it  is  immediately  afterwards 
directed  that,  when  expiation  has  been  performed,  a  priest  guilty 
of  those  offences  shaU  pay  the  middle  fine,  and  shall  in  no  case 
be  deprived  of  his  effects  or  the  society  of  his  family  ;  while  it  is 
pronounced  that  the  other  classes,  even  after  expiation,  shall,  in 
case  of  premeditation,  suffer  death.** 

8tiU  more  inconsistent  are  the  punishments  for  adultery  and 
what  are  called  overt  acts  of  adulterous  inclination.    Among  these 

"  In  the  ''TojCart,'*  the  earliest  of  succeeaful  rebellion,  and  although    the 

tile  Hindii  dnunaa,  and  written  about  the  Bramin's  innocence  is  proved,  this  open 

eommmcement  of  oureia,  thiseztravagant  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Menu  is  not  made 

Tenention  for  Bramins  nowhere  appears.  a  charge  against  the  dethroned  prince. 
The  king  sentences  one  of  that  class  oon-  **  Ch.  ix.  236.        ''  Ch.  ix.  287. 

Tkted  oi  murder  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  "  Ch.  ix.  240.        *^  Ch.  ix.  241,  242. 

thcK^  he  is  afterwards  deposed  by  a 
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last  are  inclnded,  talking  to  the  wife  of  another  man  at  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  or  in  a  forest,  or  at  the  confluence  of  rivers  ;  sending 
her  flowers  or  perfumes ;  touching  her  apparel  or  her  orna- 
ments, and  sitting  on  the  same  couch  with  her  ;  *•  yet  the  penalty 
is  banishment,  with  such  bodily  marks  as  may  excite  aversion.*^ 

For  adultery  itself,  it  is  first  declared,  without  reserve,  that  the 
woman  is  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  and  the  man  burned  on  an 
iron  bed  ;**  yet,  in  the  verses  next  following,  it  appears  that  the 
punishment  of  adultery  without  aggravation  is  a  fine  of  from  50U 
to  1000  panas.**  The  punishment,  indeed,  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  the  party  offended  against.  Even  a  soldier 
committing  adultery  with  a  Bramin  woman,  if  she  be  of  eminently 
good  qualities,  and  properly  guarded,  is  to  be  burned  alive  in  a 
fire  of  dry  grass  or  reeds.*®  These  flat  contradictions  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  compiler  put  down  the  laws 
of  different  periods,  or  those  supported  by  different  authorities, 
without  considering  how  they  bore  on  each  other. 

There  is  no  express  punishment  for  murder.  From  one  pas- 
sage ^  it  would  appear  that  it  (as  well  as  arson  and  robbery  at- 
tended with  violence)  is  capital,  and  that  the  slighter  punishments 
mentioned  in  other  places  were  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
premeditation  ;  but,  as  the  murder  of  particular  descriptions  of 
persons  is  afterwards  declared  capital,"  it  remains  doubtful  what 
is  the  punishment  for  the  offence  in  simple  cases. 

Theft  is  punished,  if  small,  with  fine  ;  if  of  greater  amount, 
with  cutting  off  the  hand  ;  but  if  the  thief  be  taken  with  the 
stolen  goods  upon  him,  it  is  capital.^ 

Receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  persons  who  harbour  thieves, 
are  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  thief.** 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  cases  of  small  theft,  the  fine  of  a 
Bramin  offender  is  at  least  eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  Sudra, 
and  the  scale  varies  in  a  similar  manner  and  proportion  between 
all  the  classes.**^  A  king  committing  an  offence  is  to  pay  a  thou- 
sand times  as  great  a  fine  as  would  be  exacted  from  an  ordinary 
person.**  Robbery  seems  to  incur  amputation  of  the  limb  princi- 
pally employed.  If  accompanied  with  violence  it  is  capital ;  and 
all  who  shelter  robbers,  or  supply  them  with  food  or  implements, 
are  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Forging  royal  edicts,  causing  dissensions  among  great  min- 

"  Ch.  viii.  856,  857.  >*  Ch.  viu.  862.  »»  Ch.  viiL  871.  372 

»•  Ch-  vii.  876,  882—886.  »  Ch.  viii  877.  "  Ch.  viii  344—847 

«  Ch.  ix.  282.  «  Ch.  ix.  270.  «  Ch.  ix.  278. 

»  Ch.  viil  837,  888.  "  Ch.  viH.  886. 
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istere,  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  and  slaying  women,  priests, 
or  children,  are  put  under  one  head  as  capital.*' 

Men  who  openly  oppose  the  king's  authority,  who  rob  his 
treasury,  or  steal  his  elephants,  horses,  or  cars,  are  liable  to  capi- 
tal punishment;  as  are  those  who  break  into  a  temple  to  steal.*^ 

For  cutting  purses,  the  first  offence  is  cutting  off  the  fingers, 
the  second  the  hand,  the  third  is  capital." 

False  evidence  is  to  be  punished  with  banishment  accompa- 
nied by  fine,  except  in  case  of  a  Bramin,  when  it  is  banishment 
alone.* 

Banishment  is  likewise  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  men 
who  do  not  assist  in  repelling  an  attempt  to  plunder  a  town,^* 
to  break  down  an  embankment,  or  to  commit  robbery  on  the 
highway. 

Public  guards,  not  resisting  or  apprehending  thieves,  are  to 
l>e  punished  like  the  thieves." 

Gamesters  and  keepers  of  gaming-houses  are  liable  to  corporal 
punishment.*^ 

Most  other  offences  are  punished  by  fines,  though  sometimes 
other  punishments  are  substituted. 

Xo  fine  must  exceed  1000  panas,  or  fall  short  of  250.'* 

Defamation  is  confined  to  this  sort  of  penalty,  except  with 
Sudras,  who  are  liable  to  be  whipped.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  class  is  protected  by  a  fine  from  defamation, 
even  by  a  Bramin.^ 

Abusive  language  is  still  more  distinguished  for  the  in- 
qiudity  of  punishments  among  the  casts,  but  even  in  this 
branch  of  the  law  are  traces  of  a  •  civilized  spirit.  Men  re- 
proaching their  neighbours  with  lameness,  blindness,  or  any 
other  natural  infirmity,  are  liable  to  a  small  fine,  even  if  they 
sjieak  the  truth." 

Assault*,  if  among  equals,  are  punished  by  a  fine  of  100  panas 
fur  blood  drawn,  a  larger  sum  for  a  wound,  and  banishment  for 
breaking  a  bone.''  The  prodigious  inequality  into  which  the 
penalty  runs  between  men  of  different  classes  has  already  been 
noticed.® 

Proper  provisions  are  made  for  injuries  inflicted  in  self- 
defence  ;   in    consequence  of  being  forcibly   obstructed  in   the 

**  CL  ix.  282-        "  Ch.  ix.  280.  thia  code  was  compiled.  [CuUtica  expkins 

•  Ch.  ix.  277.        *•  Ch.  viii.  120-123.  it  as  referring  to  robbera,  &c.— Ed.] 

"  Ch.  ix.  274.     If  this  law  does  not  *^  Ch.  ix.  272.       **  Ch.  ix.  224. 

ttfer  to  fofra^  enexnieB,  it  shows  that  »*  Ch.  viii.  138.      "  Ch.  viii.  267—277. 

gwig  robbery,  now  ao  weU  known  under  *  Ch.  viii.  274.      "  Ch.  viii.  284. 

the  name  of  daeoHyt  existed  even  when  ""  P.  13. 
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execution   of   one's   duty,  or    in   defence   of   persons  unjustly 
attacked* 

Furious  and  careless  driving  involves  fines  as  different  in 
degree  as  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  death  of  a  man  and  of  the 
lowest  animal,*® 

Persons  defiling  the  highways  are  subject  to  a  small  fine, 
besides  being  obliged  to  remove  the  nuisance.** 

Ministers  taking  bribes  in  private  affairs  are  punished  by 
confiscation  of  their  property/® 

The  offences  of  physicians  or  surgeons  who  injure  their  patients 
for  want  of  skill  ;  breaking  hedges,  palisades,  and  earthen 
idols  ;  mixing  pure  with  impure  commodities,  and  other  imposi- 
tions on  purchasers,  are  all  lumped  up  under  a  penalty  of  from 
250  to  500  panas."  Selling  bad  grain  for  good,  however,  incurs 
severe  corporal  punishment;**  and,  what  far  more  passes  the 
limits  of  just  distinction,  a  goldsmith  guilty  of  fraud  is  ordered 
to  be  cut  to  pieces  with  razors.*^ 

Some  offences  not  noticed  by  other  codes  are  pimished  in  this 
one  with  whimsical  disregard  to  their  relative  importance:  for- 
saking one's  parents,  son,  or  wife,  for  instance,  is  punished  by  a 
fine  of  600  panas;  and  not  inviting  one's  next  neighbour  to  enter- 
tainments on  certain  occasions,  by  a  fine  of  one  masha  of  silver .*• 

The  rules  of  police  are  harsh  and  arbitrary.  Besides  main- 
taining patrols  and  fixed  guards,  open  and  secret,  the  king  is 
to  have  many  spies,  who  are  to  mix  with  the  thieves,  and  lead 
them  into  situations  where  they  may  be  entrapped.  When  fair 
means  fail,  the  prince  is  to  seize  them  and  put  them  to  death, 
with  their  relations:  the  ancient  commentator,  CuUAca,  inserts, 
"  on  proof  of  their  guilt,  and  the  participation  of  their  relations ; " 
which,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  material  improvement  on  the  text, 
but  for  which  there  is  no  authority.*'^ 

Gramesters,  public  dancers,  and  singers,  revilers  of  scripture, 
open  heretics,  men  who  perform  not  the  duties  of  their  several 
classes,  and  sellers  of  spirituous  liqmors,  are  to  be  instantly 
banished  the  town.*® 

2.  Civil  Law. 
The  laws  for  civil  judicature  are  very  superior  to  the  penal 
civo  law.   code,  and,  indeed,  are  much  more  rational  and  matured 
than  could  well  be  expected  of  so  early  an  age. 

•  Ch.  Tiii.  348,  &c.  •  Ch.  vui.  290—298.  «'  Ch.  ix.  282,  28S. 
«  Ch.  ix.  2S1.  «  Ch.  ix.  284—287.  **  Ch.  ix.  291. 

•  Ch.  ix.  292.  *•  Ch.  YiL  389,  392*  *»  Ch.  ix.  252—269. 
«  Ch.  ix.  226. 
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Cases  are  first  stated  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  to  be  non-suited, 
or  the  decision  to  go  by  default^  against  the  defend-  Mode  of 
ant;  and  rules  then  given  in  case  the  matter  comes  to  proceeding, 
atrial. 

The  witnesses  must  be  examined  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  court-room,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  parties.  The  judge 
must  previously  address  a  particular  form  of  exhortation  to 
them,  and  warn  them  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  enormous 
guilt  of  false  evidence,  and  the  punishment  with  which  it  will 
he  followed  in  a  future  state.*^  If  there  are  no  witnesses,  the 
judge  must  admit  the  oaths  of  the  parties." 

The  law  of  evidence  in  many  particulars  resembles  that  of 
England:  persons  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  l  w  of 
cause,  infamous  persons,  menial  servants,  familiar  ®'*d«"<^- 
friends,  with  others  disqualified  on  slighter  grounds,  are  in 
the  first  instance  excluded  from  giving  testimony ;  but,  in 
default  of  other  evidence,  almost  every  description  of  persons 
may  be  examined,  the  judge  making  due  allowance  for  the 
disqualifying  causes  " 

Two  exceptions  which  disgrace  these  otherwise  well-intentioned 
rules  have  attracted  more  attention  in  Europe  than  the  rules 
themselves.  One  is  the  declaration  that  a  giver  of  false  evidence, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of  a  man  of  whatever  class, 
who  may  have  exposed  himself  to  capital  punishment,"  shall 
not  lose  a  seat  in  heaven;  and,  though  bound  to  perform  an 
expiation,  has,  on  the  whole,  performed  a  meritorious  action."  The 
other  does  not  relate  to  judicial  evidence,  but  pronounces  that, 
in  courting  a  woman,  in  an  affair  where  grass  or  fruit  has  been 
eaten  by  a  cow,  and  in  case  of  a  promise  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  Bramin,  it  is  no  deadly  sin  to  take  a  light  oath." 

From  these  passages  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  Hindii  law 
jsrives  a  direct  sanction  to  perjury;  and  to  this  has  been  ascribed 
the  prevalence  of  false  evidence,  which  is  common  to  men  of  all 
religions  in  India;  yet  there  is  more  space  devoted  in  this  code 
to  the  prohibition  of  false  evidence,  than  to  that  of  any  other 
crime,  and  the  offence  is  denounced  in  terms  as  awful  as  have 
ever  been  applied  to  it  in  any  European  treatise  either  of  religion 
or  of  law." 

*•  Ch.  rfii  62—67.   *•  Oh.  viii.  7^—101.  of  the  text  were  repugnant  to  the  moral 

"  Ch.  vjiL  101.         CI  Tiii.  61 — 72.  feeling  of  the  community. 

"  The  anaent  commentator    CuIMca  ^  Ch.  riii.  103,  104. 

ia«rt»»  after  "capital  puniahment/'  the  "  Ch.  viii.  112. 

vordi,  "  tliToiigh  inadverteooe  or  error  " ;  *•  "  Marking  well  all  the  murders  oom- 

vhifcfa  prtnrea  that  in  his  time  the  words  prehended  in  the  crime  of  perjui^,  declare 
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A  party  advancing  a  wilfully  false  plea  or  defence  is  liable  to 
Mode  of  a  heavy  fine:  a  judicious  rule,  which  is  pushed  to  ab- 
Swumed.  ^  surdity  in  subjecting  to  corporal  punishment  a  plaintiff 
who  procrastinates  the  prosecution  of  his  demand."  Appeals 
to  ordeal  are  admitted,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  superstitious 
a  people.** 

The  following  statement  of  the  principal  titles  of  law  implies 
an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  and  would  not,  in  itself,  be 
deficient  in  clearness  and  good  sense,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
mixture  of  civil  and  criminal  suits: — 1st,  debt  on  loans  for  con- 
sumption; 2nd,  deposits  and  loans  for  use;  3rd,  sale  without 
ownership;  4th,  concerns  among  partners;  5th,  subtraction  of 
what  has  been  given;  6th,  non-payment  of  wages  or  hire;  7th, 
non-performance  of  agreements;  8th,  rescission  of  sale  and 
purchase;  9th,  disputes  between  master  and  servant;  10th, 
contests  on  boundaries;  11th  and  12th,  assault  and  slander; 
13th,  larceny;  14th,  robbery  and  other  violence;  15th,  adultery; 
16th,  altercation  between  man  and  wife,  and  their  several  duties; 
17th,  the  law  of  inheritance;  18th,  gaming  with  dice  and  with 
living  creatures.*®  Some  of  these  heads  are  treated  of  in  a  full 
and  satisfactory  manner,  while  the  rules  in  others  are  meagre, 
and  such  as  to  show  that  the  transactions  they  relate  to  were 
still  in  a  simple  state.  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  provisions  under  each  head. 

A  creditor  is  authorised,  before  complaining  to  the  court,  to 

Dabta.  rccover  his  property  by  any  means  in  his  power,  resort- 
ing even  to  force  within  certain  bounds.** 

This  law  still  operates  so  strongly  in  some  Hindu  states,  that 
a  creditor  imprisons  his  debtor  in  his  private  house,  and  even 
keeps  him  for  a  period  without  food  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  to 
compel  him  to  produce  the  money  he  owes. 

Interest  varies  from  2  per  cent,  per  mensem  for  a  Bramin  to 
intoresu  of  ^  P^r  ccnt.  for  a  Sudra.  It  is  reduced  one-half  when 
"^^"^^y-  there  is  a  pledge,  and  ceases  altogether  if  the  pledge 
can  be  used  for  the  profit  of  the  lender."^ 

There  are  rules  regarding  interest  on  money  lent  on  bottomry 

thou  the  whole  truth  with  preciBion."—  with  a  potaherd  to  beg  food  at  the  door 

Ch.  viii.  101.  of    hia  enemy."—"  Headlong,    in   utter 

**  Whatever  places  of  torture  have  been  darkness,  shall  the  impious  wrdtch  tumble 

prepared  for  the  slayer  of  a  priest^  those  into  hell,  who,  being  interrogated  on  a 

places  are  ordained  for  a  witness  who  judicial  inquiry,   answers   one   question 

gives  false  evidence."— Ch.  viii.  89.  falsely."— Ch.  viii.  93,  94. 

"  Naked  and  shorn,  tormented  with  »'  Ch.  viii  68,  59.  "  Ch.  viii  114—116. 

hunger  and  thirst,  and  deprived  of  sight,  •  Ch.  viii.  4—7.     •*  Ch.  viiL  48  —50. 

shall  th*-  uian  who  gives  false  evidence  go  •'  Ch.  viii.  1 40—143. 
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f&r  sea  voyages^  and  on  similar  risk  by  land;  and  others  for 
prerenting  the  accumulation  of  interest  on  money  above  the 
original  amount  of  the  principal.^ 

Various  rules  regarding  sureties  for  personal  appearance  and 
pecimiary  payments,  as  well  as  regarding  contracts,  are  contractB. 
introduced  under  this  head. 

Fraudulent  contracts,  and  contracts  entered  into  for  illegal 
purposes,  are  null.  A  contract  made,  even  by  a  slave,  for  the 
support  of  the  family  of  his  absent  master,  is  binding  on  the 
master.® 

A  sale  by  a  person  not  the  owner  is  void,  imless  made  in  the 
open  market;  in  that  case  it  is  valid  if  the  purchaser  saie without 
can  produce  the  seller,  otherwise  the  right  owner  may  o^°e"*"P- 
take  the  property  on  paying  half  the  value," 

A  trader  breaking  his  promise  is  to  be  fined;  or,  if  it  was 
made  on  oath,  to  be  banished.*^ 

A  sale  may  be  unsettled  by  either  party  within  ten  days  after 
it  is  made,  but  not  later .^ 

Disputes  between  master  and  servant  refer  almost  Disputes  be- 
entirely  to  herdsmen  and  their  responsibilities  about  aSr^rvant. 
cattle." 

Boundaries  of  villages  are  to  be  marked  by  natural  objects, 
such  as  streams,  or  by  planting  trees,  digging  ponds.  Disputes 
and  building  temples  along  them,  as  well  as  other  open  boundaries. 
marks  above  ground,  and  secret  ones  buried  in  the  earth.  In 
case  of  disputes,  witnesses  are  to  be  examined  on  oath,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  putting  earth  on  their 
heads,  wearing  chaplets  of  red  flowers,  and  clad  in  red  garments. 
If  the  question  cannot  be  settled  by  evidence,  the  king  must 
make  a  general  inquiry  and  fix  the  boundary  by  authority.  The 
same  course  is  to  be  adopted  about  the  boimdaries  of  private 
fields.* 

The  rules  regarding  man  and  wife  are  full  of  puerili-  Relations 
ties ;  the  most  important  ones  shall  be  stated  after  a  ^Sid 
short  account  of  the  laws  relating  to  marriage.  ^^® 

Six  forms  of  marriage  are  recognised  as  lawful.  Of  these,  four 
only  are  allowed  to  Bramins,  which  (though  differing  in  minute 
particulars)  all  agree  in  insisting  that  the  father  shall  give  away 
his  daughter  without  receiving  a  price.  The  remaining  two 
forms  are  permitted  to  the  military  class  alone,  and  are  abund- 


«  Ch-  TiiL  151, 166, 167.        "  Ch.  viii  168—167.        •'  Ch.  viii.  197—202. 
•*  Ch.  TiiL  219,  etc  ••  Ch.  viiL  222.  •*  Ch,  viii  229—284. 

•  Ch.  TUi  246—266. 
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antly  liberal  even  with  that  limitation.  One  is,  when  a  soldier 
carries  off  a  woman  after  a  victory,  and  espouses  her  against  her 
will ;  and  the  other,  when  consummation  takes  place  by  mntnal 
consent,  without  any  formal  ceremony  whatever.  Two  sorts  of 
marriage  are  forbidden:  when  the  father  receives  a  nuptial 
present;*  and  when  the  woman,  from  intoxication,  or  other 
cause,  has  been  incapable  of  giving  a  real  consent  to  the  imion."'* 
A  girl  may  marry  at  eight,  or  even  earlier;  and,  if  her  father 
fails  to  give  her  a  husband  for  three  years  after  she  is  marriage- 
able (t.e,  capable  of  being  a  parent),  she  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
one  for  herself." 

Men  may  marry  women  of  the  classes  below  them,  but  on  no 
account  of  those  superior  to  their  own."  A  man  must  not  marrj- 
within  six  known  degrees  of  relationship  on  either  side,  nor  with 
any  woman  whose  family  name,  being  the  same,  shows  her  to  he 
of  the  same  race  as  his  own." 

The  marriage  of  people  of  equal  class  is  performed  by  joining 
hands ;  but  a  woman  of  the  militarj-  class,  marrying  a  Bramin, 
holds  an  arrow  in  her  hand ;  a  Veisya  woman,  a  whip ;  and  a 
SAdra,  the  skirt  of  a  mantle."* 

The  marriage  of  equals  is  most  recommended,  for  the  first  wife 
at  least :  that  of  a  Bramin  with  a  Si\dra  is  discouraged ;  and  as 
a  first  wife,  it  is  ])ositively  forbidden." 

Marriage  is  indissoluble,  and  the  parties  are  bound  to  observe 
mutual  fidelity." 

From  the  few  cases  hereafter  specified,  in  which  the  huslMind 
may  take  a  second  wife,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  with  those 
exivptions,  he  niust  have  but  one  wife.  A  man  may  marry 
again  on  the  death  of  his  wife ;  but  the  marriage  of  widows  is 
disiHHiraged,  if  not  prohibited  (except  in  the  case  of  Siidras). 

A  wife  who  is  barren  for  eight  years,  or  she  who  has  produced 
no  male  children  in  eleven,  may  be  superseded  by  another  wife." 

It  apj^ars,  notwithstanding  this  expression,  that  the  wife  first 
married  retains  the  highest  rank  in  the  family," 

Drunken  and  immoral  wives,  those  who  bear  malice  to  their 
husbands,  or  are  guilty  of  very  great  extravagance,  may  also  be 
superseded," 

•  TIm««  Hk  bowvwr.  tluvHx^Hit  Uie  •  Ch.  Hi  30—34.       "  Ch.  ix.  8S— 9S. 

<<wK  ft  miMri»bKE» wiiT«iiit^  on  llii» ImhI  ^  Ch.  iii  12—19.      ^  Ch.  iii  5. 

thi^  mx^^Anoc"  \^  »  iviMvnt  Wini:  in  "^  Ch.  ui  44. 

I^Mnmil  tf^ok^n  <4  with  du^utt,  *»  »  s»l«  '^  Ck.  ix.  46,  47.  101,  lOS. 

%M*  Ui#  \lMi|!ht«r«  wtuW,  in  ;s^>dii^  i^ikc^Mk  tlie  *  Ck.  ix.  81. 

in^nV  \^  ili«|X'win^v^  |«>MMsniH  »i^  r«c«iTcd.  "^  CIl  is.  1S2. 

Mhi  ll»  cUinw  «u-i»iQ|;  fTv^n  tkiai.  ar*  **  Cli.  ix.  80i 
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A  wife  who  leaves  her  husband's  house,  or  neglects  him,  for  a 
twelvemonth,  without  a  cause,  may  be  deserted  altogether.^ 

A  man  going  abroad  must  leave  a  provision  for  his  wife.*^ 

The  wife  is  boimd  to  wait  for  her  absent  husband  for  eight 
years,  if  he  be  gone  on  religious  duty;  six,  if  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  or  fame ;  and  three,  if  for  pleasure  only." 

The  practice  of  allowing  a  man  to  raise  up  issue  to  his  brother, 
if  he  died  without  children,  or  even  if  (though  still  alive)  he  have 
no  hopes  of  progeny,  is  reprobated,  except  for  Siidras,  or  in  case 
of  a  widow  who  has  lost  her  husband  before  consummation.^ 

The  natural  heirs  of  a  man  are  the  sons  of  his  body,  and  their 
sons,  and  the  sons  of  his  daughters,  when  appointed  in  inheritftnce 
default  of  heirs  male  to  raise  up  issue  to  him,^ 

The  son  of  his  wife,  begotten  by  a  near  kinsman,  at  some  time 
when  his  own  life  had  been  despaired  of,  according  to  the  practice 
formerly  noticed"  (which,  though  disapproved  of  as  heretical, 
would  appear  to  be  recognized  when  it  has  actually  taken  place), 
is  also  entitled  to  inherit  as  a  son.** 

On  the  failure  of  issue  of  the  above  description,  an  adopted 
son  succeeds :  such  a  son  loses  all  claim  on  the  inheritance  of 
his  original  father ;  and  is  entitled  to  a  sixth  of  the  property  of 
his  adoptive  one,  even  if,  subsequently  to  his  adoption,  sons 
of  the  body  should  be  born.^ 

On  failure  of  the  above  heirs  follow  ten  descriptions  of  sous, 
huch  as  never  could  have  been  thought  of  but  by  Hindus,  with 
whom  the  importance  of  a  descendant  for  the  jnirjiose  of  per- 
torming  obsequies  is  superior  to  most  considerations.  Among 
these  are  included  the  son  of  a  man's  wife  by  an  uncertain  father, 
J'egotten  when  he  himself  has  long  been  absent,  and  the  son  of 
hi.-*  wife  of  whom  she  was  pregnant,  without  his  knowledge,  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage.  The  illegitimate  son  of  his  daughter 
hy  a  man  whom  she  afterwards  marries,  the  son  of  a  man  by  a 
married  woman  who  has  forsaken  her  husband,  or  by  a  widow, 

•  Ch.  ix.  77—79.        "  Ch.  ix.  74.  in  modern  times,  and  must  have  done  bo 

"  Ch-  ix-   76.     Cull6ca  in  hia  Com-  to  a  great  extent  in  that  of  CuUiica. 

mentary.  adds,  "after  thoae  tenns  ahe  «  Ch  ix.  59—70.      •*  Ch.  ix.  104,  133. 

mngt  fdlow  him  ;  '*  but  the  code  seema  **  Ch.  ix.  59,  etc. 

rather  to  refer  to  the  term  at  which  ahe  •*  Ch.  ix.  145.     Perhaps  thia  recogni- 

n»y  contract  a  aeoond  marriage.     Prom  tion  ia  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  aon 

the'  contndicttoDs  in  the  code  regarding  of  a  Stidra  wif  e,  in  whom  such  a  proceedinK 

nurriagea  of  widows  (as  on  aome  other  would  be  legal  ;  but  it  ia  not  ao  apecified 

wbjecto)  we  may  infer  that  the  law  varied  in  the  text,  and  the  language  of  *J?J»a« 

at  dillerent  placea  or  timea ;  or  rather,  on  thia  whole  aubject  is  contradictory. 

periiMw,  that  the  writer  a  opinion  and  the  The  practice  is  at  the  preaent  day  entirely 

actual  ptactioe  were  at  variance.    The  forbidden  to  all  daaaee. 

ofiniaQ  afpainst  such  marriagea  prevails  "  Ch.  ix.  141, 142, 168, 169. 
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are  also  admitted  into  this  class ;  as  are,  last  of  all,  his  own  sons 
by  a  Siidra  wife.®'  These  and  others  (ten  in  all)  are  admitted, 
by  a  fiction  of  the  law,  t/O  be  sons,  though  the  author  of  the 
code  himself  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  affiliation,  even  as 
affording  the  means  of  efficacious  obsequies." 

On  the  failure  of  sons  come  brothers'  sons,  who  are  regarded  as 
standing  in  the  place  of  sons,  and  who  have  a  right  to  be  adopted, 
if  they  wish  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons."  On  failure 
of  sons,  grandsons,  adopted  sons,  and  nephews,  come  fathers  and 
mothers;  then  brothers,  grandfathers,  and  grandmothers;"*  and 
then  other  relations,  such  as  are  entitled  to  perform  obsequies 
to  common  ancestors;  failing  them,  the  preceptor,  the  fellow- 
student,  or  the  pupil ;  and  failing  them,  the  Bramins  in  general ; 
or,  in  case  the  deceased  be  of  another  class,  the  king.*^ 

A  father  may  distribute  his  wealth  among  his  sons,  while  he 
lives  (it  is  not  stated  whether  arbitrarily  or  in  fixed  proportions), 
but  his  power  to  make  a  will  is  never  alluded  to."* 

When  a  man  dies,  his  sons  may  either  continue  to  live  together 
with  the  property  united,  or  they  may  divide  it  according  to 
certain  rules.  If  they  remain  united,  the  eldest  brother  takes 
possession  of  the  property,  and  the  others  live  under  him  as 
they  did  under  their  father.  In  this  case,  the  acquisitions  of  all 
the  sons  (who  have  not  formally  withdrawn)  go  to  augment  the 
common  stock."* 

If  they  divide,  one-twentieth  is  set  aside  for  the  eldest  sor, 

»'  Ch.   ix.    159—161,  167—180.     The  diatribute  rests  only  on  the  authority  of 

whole  of  these  sons,  except  the  son  of  a  Culltica.      ["  In   ancestral   property  the 

man's  own  body,  and  his  adopted  sous,  occupant  had  joint  right  only  wiUi  his 

are  entirely  repudiated  by  the  Hindti  law  sons,  analogously  in  some  resj^ects  t*»  our 

of  the  present  day.  entailed  estates.     One  of  the  great  objects 

"  Ch.  ix.  161.  ••  Ch.  ix.  182.  of  the  descent  of  property  is  to  provide 

"*  Ch.  ix.  185,  217.  for  the  peri>etual  i}erformance  of  obsequial 

•'  Ch.  ix.  186—489.   The  dependence  of  rites  to  the  whole  body  of  deceased  an- 

iuheritance  on  obsequies  leadia   to   some  cestors.     These  cannot  be  properly  dis- 

remarkable  rules.     The  first  sort  of  ob-  charged  by   aliens   to    the   family,   and 

sequies  are  only  performed  to  the  father,  therefore  they  cannot  have  a  valid  claim 

grandfather,  and  great-grandfather.    Pre-  to   succeed.     A  man  cannot  will  that  a 

ference  is   given  to  those  who  perform  stranger  shall  perform  his  family  rites  in 

obsequies  to  all  three;  then  to  those  who  preference  to  his  kinsmen,  and  cannot, 

perform  them  to  two,  then  to  one.    Those  therefore,  make  away  with  property  essen- 

who  perform  obsequies  to  none  of  the  tial  to  their  celebration."     Wilson,  note 

three  are  passed  over.     A    great-great-  to  Mill,  i.  p.  250.— Ed.] 
grandson,  by  this  rule,  woidd  be  set  aside,  **  Ch.  ix.  103 — 106.     There  are  excep- 

and  the  succession  go  to  some  collateral  tions  to  this  rule;  but  it  is  still  so  effective 

who  was  within  three  degrees  of  the  great-  that^  in  recent  times,  the  humble  relations 

grandfather.     After  those  who   perform  of  a  man  who  had  raised  himself  to  be 

the  first  sort  of  obsequies  come  the  more  prime    minister    to    the    P^shv^'a,    were 

numerous  body,   who  only  perform  the  admitted  to  be  entitled  to  share  in  his 

second.— OrienW  Magazitie,    vol.  iii.   p.  immense  property,  which  they  so  little 

179.     Colebrooke's  J)igest,  vol.  iii.  p.  623.  «X)ntributed  to  acquire. 
•*  Ch.   ix.   104.     Even   the   power  U« 
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one-€ightieth  for  the  youngest,  and  one-fortieth  for  the  inter- 
mediate sons;  the  remainder  is  then  equally  divided  among  them 
all.  Unmarried  daughters  are  to  be  supported  by  their  brothers, 
and  receive  no  share  of  the  father's  estate;®*  but  share  equally 
with  their  brothers  in  that  of  their  mother."^ 

This  equality  among  the  sons  is  in  case  of  brothers  of  equal 
birth ;  but  otherwise  the  son  of  a  Bramin  wife  takes  four  parts; 
of  a  Oshatriya,  three;  a  Veisya,  two;  and  a  Siidra,  one. 

One  such  share,  or  one-tenth,  is  the  most  the  son  of  a.  Siidra 
mother  can  take,  even  if  there  are  no  other  sons.*® 

Eunuchs,  outcasts,  persons  bom  deaf,  dumb  or  blind;  persons 
who  have  lost  the  use  of  a  limb,  madmen,  and  idiots,  are 
excluded  from  succession,  but  must  be  maintained  by  the  heirs. 

The  sons  of  excluded  persons,  however,  are  capable  of  inherit- 
ing." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

RELIGION. 

Thk  religion  taught  in  the  Institutes  is  derived  from  the  Vidas, 
to  which  scriptures  they  refer  in  every  page.* 

There  are  four  VMas;  but  the  fourth  is  rejected  by  many 
of  the  learned  Hindus,  and  the  number  reduced  to  three. 

Each  Veda  is  composed  of  two,  or  perhaps  of  three,  parts.  The 
first*  consists  of  hymns  and  prayers;  the  sefcond  part^  of  precepts 
which  inculcate  religious  duties,  and  of  arguments  relating  to  theo- 
logy.* Some  of  these  last  are  embodied  in  separate  tracts,  which 
are  sometimes  inserted  in  the  second  part  above  mentioned,  and 
sometimes  are  in  a  detached  collection,  forming  a  third  part.* 

Every  VMa  likewise  contains  a  treatise  explaining  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  calendar,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  proper  period 
for  the  performance  of  each  of  the  duties  enjoined. 

The  Vedas  are  not  single  works ;  each  is  the  production  of 
various  authors,  whose  names  (in  the  case  of  hymns  and  prayers 
at  least)   are   attached  to  their  compositions,   and  to   whom, 

**  Ch.  ix.  112 — 118.     •*  Ch.  ix.  192.  ten,  bo  much  progress  haa  been  made  in 

"  Ch.  ix  151 — 155.    In  these  rulen,  the  study  of  the  V^as,  that  the  account 

throughout  the  code,  great  confusion  is  given  in  the  text  is  necessarily  very  incom- 

cre&ted  l^  preferenoe  shown  to  sons  and  plete.    For  some  further  information,  see 

otbere,  whu  are  "learned  and  virtuous";  the  Additional  Appendix  (vii.)- — Ed.] 

DO  person  being  npecified  who  is  to  decide  ^  Called  Mantra.             *  Bnlhmana. 

•'D  their  claims  to  those  qualities.  *  Colebrooke,   Atiaiic  Jlesearcheft  voL 

"  Ch.  ix.  201—203.  viii.  p.  387. 

'  [Since  Elphinstone's  history  was  writ-  *  Upanishad. 
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according  to  the  Hindiis,  those  passages  were  separately  revealed. 
They  were  probably  written  at  different  periods;  but  were  com- 
piled in  their  present  form  in  the  14th  century  before  Christ.® 

They  are  written  in  an  ancient  form  of  the  Sanscrit,  so  differ- 
ent from  that  now  in  use  that  none  but  the  more  learned  of  the 
Bramins  themselves  can  understand  them.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  them  has  been  translated  into  European  languages  ;  and 
although  we  possess  a  summary  of  their  contents  (by  a  writer 
whose  judgment  and  fidelity  may  be  entirely  depended  on'^) 
sufficient  to  give  us  a  clear  notion  of  the  general  scope  of  their 
doctrines,  yet  it  does  not  enable  us  to  speak  with'  confidence  of 
particulars,  or  to  assert  that  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  in  any 
part  of  them  to  this  or  that  portion  of  the  legends  or  opinions 
which  constitute  the  body  of  the  modern  Hindii  faith. 

The  primary  doctrine  of  the  V6das  is  the  Unity  of  God. 
Monotheiam.  "There  is  in  truth,"  say  repeated  texts,  "but  one 
Deity,  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  whose  work 
is  the  Universe."  ® 

Among  the  creatures  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  some  superior 
to  man,  who  should  be  adored,  and  from  whom  j)rotection  and 
favours  may  be  obtained  tJhrough  prayer.  The  most  frequently 
mentioned  of  these  are  the  gods  of  the  elements,  the  stars,  and 
the  planets;  but  other  personified  powers  and  virtues  likewise 
appear.  The  three  principal  manifestations  of  the  Divinity 
(Brahmd,  Vishnu,  and  Siva),  with  other  personified  attributes 
and  energies,  and  most  of  the  other  gods  of  Hindu  mythology, 
are  indeed  mentioned,  or  at  least  indicated,  in  the  V6da;  but 
the  worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  the  system."  * 

Brahmi,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  are  rarely  named,  enjoy  no  pre- 
eminence, nor  are  they  ever  objects  of  special  adoration ;  ^®  and 
Mr.  Colebrooke  could  discover  no  passage  in  which  their  incar- 
nations were  suggested.  There  seem  to  have  been  no  images, 
and  no  visible  types  of  the  objects  of  worship." 

*  See  Appendix  I.  swiftly ;    without    hands,    grasping     aU 
^  Mr.  Colebrooke,   Asiatic  Researehetj      worlds  ;    without    eyes,     all-surveying  ; 

vel.  viiL  p.  369.  without  ears,  all-hearing  ;  without  an  in- 

•  Prof.  Wilson,  Oxford  Lectures,  p.  11.  telligentguide,underBtandingall;  without 
The  following  view  of  the  divine  charac-  cause,  the  first  of  all  causes  ;  all-ruling  ; 
ter,  as  presented  in  the  V^as,  is  given  by  all-powerful ;  the  creator,  preserver,  trans- 
a  learned  Bramin,  quoted  by  Sir  William  former  of  all  things  :  such  is  the  Qreat 
Jones. — *'  Perfect  truth  ;  perfect  happi-  One." — Sir  W.  Jones's  Iforib,  vol.  vi.  p. 
ness  ;  without  equal ;  immortal ;  absolute  418. 

unity  ;  whom  neither  speech  can  describe  *  Colebrooke  on  the  V^das,  Asiatic  Re- 

nor  mind    comprehend  ;    all-pervading  ;  searches,  vol.  viii.  p.  494. 

all-transcending  ;  delighted  with  his  own  **  Prof.  Wilson,  Oxford  Lectures^  p.  12. 

boundless  intelligence  ;   not  limited  by  "  Ibid.,  p.  12 ;  and  see  also  Prefaoe  to 

s^iace  or  time  ;    without   feet,    moving  the  Vishnu  PwrAWL^,  2. 
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The  doctrine  of  Monotheism  prevails  throughout   the   Insti- 
tutes; and  it  is  declared  towards  the   close,  that,  of  Religion 
all  duties,  "the  principal  is  to  obtain  from  the  Upan-  <>'m«°^- 
ishad  a  true  knowledge  of  one  supreme  God."  " 

But  although  Menu  has  preserved  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
(iod,  his  opinions  on  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  Divinity 
have  fallen  off  from  the  purity  of  their  original. 

This  is  chiefly  apparent  in  his  account  of  the  creation.  There 
are  passages  in  the  V6das  which  declare  that  God  is  creauon. 
"the  material,  as  well  as  the  efficient,  cause  of  the  universe; 
the  potter  by  whom  the  fictile  vase  is  -  formed ;  the  clay  out 
of  which  it  is  fabricated: "  yet  those  best  qualified  to  interpret 
conceive  that  these  expressions  are  not  to  be  taken  literally, 
aud  mean  no  more  than*  to  assert  the  origin  of  all  things  from 
the  same  first  cause.  The  general  tendency  of  the  VMas  is  to 
show  that  the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of  all  created 
heings  was  derived  from  the  will  of  the  Self-existing  Cause." 

The  Institutes,  on  the  contrary,  though  not  very  distinct, 
appear  to  regard  the  universe  as  formed  from  the  substance  of 
the  Creator,  and  to  have  a  vague  notion  of  the  eternal  existence 
nf  matter  as  part  of  the  Divine  substance.  According  to  them, 
"the  Self-existing  Power,  himself  undiscerned,  but  making 
this  world  discernible,  ^ath  five  elements  and  other  principles, 
appeared  with  undiminished  glory  dispelling  the  gloom." 

"  He,  having  willed  to  produce  various  beings  from  his  own 
Divine  substance,  first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters,  and 
jjlaced  in  them  a  productive  seed. "  " 

From  this  seed  sprang  the  mundane  ^g^,  in  which  the 
i^upreme  Being  was  himself  born  in  the  form  of  BrahmA. 

By  similar  mythological  processes,  he,  under  the  form  of 
Brahm&,  produced  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  human  soul; 
and  to  all  creatures  he  gave  distinct  names  and  distinct  occu- 
pations. He  likewise  created  the  deities  "  with  divine  attributes 
and  pure  souls,"  and  "  inferior  genii  exquisitely  delicate."  ** 

This  whole  creation  only  endures  for  a  certain  period;  when 
that  expires,  the  Divine  energy  is  withdrawn,  Brahmd  is 
ahsorbed  in  the  supreme  essence,  and  the  whole  system  fades 
away." 

These  extinctions  of  creation,  with  corresponding  revivals, 
occur  periodically,  at  terms  of  prodigious  length." 

"  Cb.  xxL  85.  '•  Wilson,  Ojc/brrf  Lecturer,  p.  48.        "  Ch.  i.  5,  7. 

*»  Ch.  L  8—22.         "  Ch.  L  61—67.  "  Ch.  i.  73,  74r-  i 
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The  inferior  deities  are  representatives  of  the  elements  :  as 
Inferior  lodra,  air;  Agni,  fire;  Varuna,  water;  Prithivi,  earth; 
deitiea.  ^^  ^£  heavenly  bodies,  Surya,  the  sun;  (-handra,  the 
moon;  Vrihispati  and  other  planets:  or  of  abstract  ideas,  as 
Dharma,  god  of  Justice;  Dhanwantari,  god  of  Medicine."  None 
of  the  heroes  who  are  omitted  in  the  VMa,  but  who  now  fill 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon  (Rdma,  Crishna, 
etc.)  are  ever  alluded  to. 

Even  the  deities  of  which  these  are  incarnations  are  never 
noticed.  firahm&  is  more  than  once  named,  but  Vishnu  and 
Siva  never.  These  three  forms  of  the  Divinity  occupy  no 
conspicuous  place  among  the  deities  of  the  Vidas;  and  their 
mystical  union  or  triad  is  never  hinted  at  in  Menu,  or  pro- 
bably in  the  V6das.  The  three  forms,  into  some  one  of  which 
all  other  deities  are  there  said  to  be  resolvable,  are  fire,  air, 
and  the  sun." 

Altogether  distinct  from  the  gods  are  good  and  evil  genii, 

Bpiriu.  who  are  noticed  in  the  creation  rather  among  the 
animals  than  the  divinities.  "  Benevolent  genii,  fierce  giants, 
bloodthirsty  savages,  heavenly  choristers,  nymphs  and  demons, 
huge  serpents  and  birds  of  mighty  wing,  and  separate  com- 
panies of  Pitris,  or  progenitors  of  mankind."  ** 

Man  is  endowed  with  two  internal   spirits — the   vital    soul, 

Man.  which  givcs  motion  to  the  body,  and  the  rational, 
which  is  the  seat  of  passions  and  good  and  bad  qualities;  and 
both  these  souls,  though  independent  existences,  are  connected 
with  the  divine  essence  which  pervades  all  beings.** 

It  is  the  vital  soul  which  expiates  the  sins  of  the  man.  It  is 
subjected  to  torments  for  periods  proportioned  to  its  offences, 
and  is  then  sent  to  transmigrate  through  men  and  animals,  and 
even  plants;  the  mansion  being  the  lower  the  greater  has  been 
its  guilt,  imtil  at  length  it  has  been  purified  by  suffering  and 
humiliations,  is  again  united  to  its  more  pure  associates,"  and 
again  commences  a  career  which  may  lead  to  eternal  bliss. 

God  endowed  man  from  his  creation  with  "consciousness, 
the  internal  monitor;  "  ^  and  "  made  a  total  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,"  as  well  as  between  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
other  opposite  pairs." 

He  then  produced  the  V6das  for  the  due  performance  of  the 

'■  Ch.  ix.  308—311,  and  other  places.  "  Ch.  i.  14,  16,  and  12—14,  24,  etc 

'•  Colebrooke,  Atmtie  Researched,  vol.  -  Ch.  xii.  16—22.  "  Ch.  L  14. 

viii.  395—397.  "  Ch.  i.  26. 
»»  Ch.  i.  37. 
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sacrifice  ordained  from  the  beginning.  But  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  enter  ftirther  into  the  metaphysical  part  of  the  work 
of  Menu. 

The  practical  part  of  religion  may  be  divided  into  ritual  and 
moral. 

The  ritual  branch  occupies  too  great  a  portion  of  the  mtuai  ob- 
HindA  code,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  moral.  Bervanoes. 

There  are  religious  ceremonies  during  the  pregnancy  of  the 
mother,  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  on  various  subsequent  occa- 
sions, the  principal  of  which  is  the  shaving  of  his  head,  all  but 
one  lock,  at  the  first  or  third  year.**  But  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant ceremonial  is  the  investiture  with  the  sacred  thread,  which 
must  not  be  delayed  beyond  16  for  a  Bramin,  or  24  for  a  mer- 
chant." This  great  ceremony  is  called  the  second  birth,  and 
procures  for  the  three  classes  who  are  admitted  to  it  the  title 
of  "twice-born  men,"  by  which  they  are  always  distinguished 
throughout  the  code.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  the  persons 
invested  are  taught  the  mysterious  word  6m,  and  the  gdyatri, 
which  is  the  most  holy  verse  of  the  VMas,  which  is  enjoined  in 
innumerable  parts  of  the  code  to  be  repeated  either  as  devotion 
or  expiation;  and  which,  indeed,  joined  to  universal  benevolence, 
may  raise  a  man  to  beatitude  without  the  aid  of  any  other  re- 
ligious exercise.*'  This  mysterious  text,  though  it  is  now  confined 
to  the  Bramins,  and  is  no  longer  so  easy  to  learn,  has  been  well 
ascertained  by  learned  Europeans,  and  is  thus  translated  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke:"  "  Ijet  us  meditate  the  adorable  light  of  the  Divine 
Kuler;  may  it  guide  our  intellects." 

From  fuller  forms  of  the  same  verse,  it  is  evident  that  the  light 
alluded  to  is  the  Supreme  Creator,  though  it  might  also  appear 
to  mean  the  sun. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  its  superior  sanctity  is  founded, 
unless  it  may  at  one  time  have  communicated,  though  in  ambigu- 
ous language,  the  secret  of  the  real  nature  of  God  to  the  initiated, 
when  the  material  sun  was  the  popular  object  of  worship.^ 

Every  Bramin,   and,  perhaps,   every  twice-born   man,   musl 

*  Ch-  ii.  26—85.  *  Ch.  ii.  86 — 40.  our  understandings."  And  the  following 
^'  Ol  ii.  74 — 87.  is  published  as  a  literal  translation  by 
^  AnaUe  Raarckeg,  vol.  viii.  p.  400.  Rdm  Mdhan    lUi    (Translation    of   the 

*  There  are  many  commentaries  on  tiiis  VSdaSt  p.  117)  : — '*  We  meditate  on  that 
text,  and  some  diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  supreme  spirit  of  the  splendid  sun  who  di- 
tbe  ieose.  Tbe  foUowing  interpretation  rects  our  understandings." — [The  gdyatri 
»  given  by  Profeswr  Wilron,  in  a  note  in  occurs  in  a  hymn  of  Viswimitra's,  num- 
the  **Hiiid6  Theatre/*  vol.  i.  p.  184 ;—  bored  as  the  62nd  of  the  third  Mandala 
''Ut  us  meditate  on  the  supreme  splendour  of  the  Rig  Veda,  see  Wilson  s  transl.  of 
of  that  dhine  son,  who  may  illuminate  the  Rig  Veda,  vol.  iii.  p.  110.— Ed." 
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bathe  daily;  mast  pray  at  morning  and  evening  twilight,  in 
some  unfrequented  place  near  pure  water;  **  and  must  daily  per- 
form five  sacraments:  viz.,  studying  the  Vida;  makingjoblations 
to  the  manes  and  to  fire  in  honour  of  the  deities;  giving  rice  to 
living  creatures;  and  receiving  guests  with  honour." 

The  gods  are  worshipped  by  burnt  offerings  of  clarified  butter, 
and  libations  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  or  moon-plant,  at  which 
ceremonies  they  are  invoked  by  name;  but,  although  idols  are 
mentioned,  and  in  one  place  desired  to  be  resi)ected,"  yet  the 
adoration  of  them  is  never  noticed  but  with  disapprobation;  nor 
is  the  present  practice  of  offering  j)erfimies  and  flowers  to  them 
ever  alluded  to.  The  oblations  enjoined  are  to  be  offered  by 
Bramins  at  their  domestic  fire,  and  the  other  ceremonies  per- 
formed by  themselves  in  their  own  houses." 

Most  of  the  other  sacraments  are  easily  despatched,  but  the 
reading  of  the  Y^das  is  a  serious  task. 

They  must  be  read  distinctly  and  aloud,  with  a  calm  mind,  and 
in  a  respectful  posture.  The  reading  is  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  many  omens,  and  must  be  suspended  likewise  on  the  occur- 
rence of  various  contingencies  which,  by  disturbing  the  mind, 
may  render  it  unfit  for  such  an  occupation.  Wind,  rain,  thunder, 
earthquakes,  meteors,  eclipses,  the  howling  of  jackals,  and  many 
other  incidents,  are  of  the  first  description:  the  prohibition  against 
reading  where  lutes  sound  or  where  arrows  whistle,  when  a  towu 
is  beset  by  robbers,  or  when  terrors  have  been  excited  by  strange 
phenomena,  clearly  refers  to  the  second." 

The  last  sacrament,  that  of  hospitality  to  guests,  is  treated  at 
length,  and  contains  precepts  of  politeness  and  self-denial  which 
would  be  very  pleasing  if  they  were  not  so  much  restricted  to 
Bramins  entertaining  men  of  their  own  class.^ 

Besides  the  daily  oblations,  there  are  monthly  obsequies  to  the 
manes  of  each  man's  ancestors.  These  are  to  be  performed  "  iii 
empty  glades,  naturally  clean,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in 
solitary  spots."  The  sacrificer  is  there  to  burn  certain  offerings, 
and,  with  many  ceremonies,  to  set  down  cakes  of  rice  and  clari- 
fied butter,  invoking  the  manes  to  come  and  partake  of  them. 

He  is  afterwards  to  feed  a  small  number  of  Bramins  (not,  how- 
ever, his  usual  friends  or  guests).  He  is  to  serve  them  with 
resj)ect,  and  they  are  to  eat  in  silence. 

"  Departed  ancestors,  no  doubt,  are  attendant  on  such  invited 

»  Ch.  ii.  101—104.  »  Ch.  iii  69,  70.  »  Ch.  iv.  180. 

»  CL.  iu.  82,  etc.  "'  Ch.  iv.  9U— 126.  »  Ch.  iiL  99—118. 
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Bramins,  hovering  around  them  like  pure  spirits  and  sitting  by 
them  when  they  are  seated."  * 

No  obsequies  are  to  be  performed  for  persons  of  disreputable 
or  criminal  life,  or  for  those  who  illegally  kill  themselves;*^  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  striking  ceremony  by  which  a 
frreat  offender  is  renounced  by  his  family,  his  obsequies  being 
>olemnly  performed  by  them  while  he  is  yet  alive.  In  the 
event  of  repentance  and  expiation,  however,  he  can  by  another 
ceremony  be  restored  to  his  family  and  to  civil  life.'* 

Innumerable  are  the  articles  of  food  from  which  a  twice-born 
man  must  abstain;  some  for  plain  reasons,  as  carnivorous  birds, 
tame  hogs,  and  other  animals  whose  appearance  or  way  of  living 
is  disgusting;  but  others  are  so  arbitrarily  fixed,  that  a  cock, 
a  mushroom,  a  leek,  or  an  onion,  occasions  immediate  loss  of 
cast;*  while  hedgehogs,  porcupines,  lizards,  and  tortoises  are 
expressly  declared  to  be  lawfiil  food.  A  Bramin  is  forbidden, 
nnder  severe  penalties,  to  eat  the  food  of  a  hunter  or  a  dis- 
honest man,  a  worker  in  gold  or  in  cane,  or  a  washer  of  clothes, 
<»r  a  dyer.  The  cnielty  of  a  hunter's  trade  may  join  him,  in  the 
wsof  a  Bramin,  to  a  dishonest  man;  but,  among  many  other 
arbitrary  proscriptions,  one  is  surprised  to  find  a  physician,*^ 
aud  to  observe  that  this  learned  and  beneficent  profession  is 
always  classed  with  those  which  are  most  impure. 

What  chiefly  surprises  us  is  to  find  most  sorts  of  flesh 
I«ermitted  to  Bramins,*^  and  even  that  of  oxen  particularly 
♦^ujoined  on  solemn  festivals.** 

Bramins  must  not,  indeed,  eat  flesh,  unless  at  a  sacrifice;  but 
:»aorifices,  as  has  been  seen,  are  among  the  daily  sacraments; 
and  rice-pudding,  bread,  and  many  other  things  equally  in- 
nocent, are  included  in  the  very  same  prohibition.*" 

It  is  true  that  humanity  to  animals  is  everywhere  most 
strongly  inculcated,  and  that  abstaining  from  animal  food  is 
declared  to  be  very  meritorious,  from  its  tendency  to  diminish 
their  sufferings;  but,  though  the  use  of  it  is  dissuaded  on  these 
CTonnds,**  it  is  never  once  forbidden  or  hinted  at  as  impure, 
and  is  in  many  places  positively  declared  lawful.** 

The  permission  to  eat  beef  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  cow 
seems  to  have  been  as  holy  in  those  days  as  she  is  now.     Saving 

"  Ch.  in.  189.  "^  Ch.  V.  89.  mits  no  sin,  even  if  he  ©very  day  tastes 

■  Ch.  xL  182—187.  »  Ch.  v.  18, 19.  the  flesh  of  such  animals  as  may  lawfuUy 

•Ch.iT.  212.  «Ch.  r.  22— 86.  ho  tasted,  since  both  animals  which  may 

*  Ch.  T.  41,  42.  «  Ch.  V.  7.  be  eaten,  and  those  who  eat  them,  were 

♦•  CL  T.  43—56.  equaUy  created  by  Brahmd."      V.  80.) 


*  He  wHo  Hats  icotn€ihg  tb  lair  eom^ 
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the  life  of  a  cow  was  considered  to  atone  for  the  murder  of 
a  IJramin;"  killing  one  required  to  be  expiated  by  three  months 
austerities  and  servile  attendance  on  a  herd  of  cattle.*^ 

Besides  these  restraints  on  eating,  a  Bramin  is  subjected  to  a 
multitude  of  minute  regulations  relating  to  the  most  ordinary 
occupations  of  life,  the  transgressing  of  any  of  which  is  never- 
theless to  be  considered  as  a  sin. 

More  than  half  of  one  book  of  the  code  is  filled  with  niies 
about  purification.  The  commonest  cause  of  impurity  is  the 
death  of  a  relation;  and  this,  if  he  is  near,  lasts  for  ten  days  with 
a  Bramin,  and  for  a  month  with  a  SAdra. 

An  infinity  of  contacts  and  other  circumstances  also  pollute  a 
man,  and  he  is  only  purified  by  bathing,  and  other  ceremonies, 
much  too  tedious  to  enumerate.**  Some  exceptions  from  these 
rules  show  a  good  sense  which  might  not  have  been  expected 
from  the  framers.  A  king  can  never  be  impure,  nor  those 
whom  he  wishes  to  be  freed  from  this  impediment  to  busi- 
ness. The  hand  of  an  artist  employed  in  his  trade  is  always 
pure;  and  so  is  every  commodity  when  exposed  to  sale.  The 
relations  of  a  soldier  slain  in  battle  are  not  impure;  and  a 
soldier  himself,  who  falls  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  performs 
the  highest  of  sacrifices,  and  is  instantly  freed  from  all  impuri- 
ties.**  Of  all  pure  things,  none  impart  that  quality  better  than 
purity  in  acquiring  wealth,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  liberality, 
and  devotion." 

Penances,  as  employed  by  the  Hindus,  hold  a  middle  place 
between  the  ritual  and  moral  branches  of  religion.  They  help 
to  deter  from  crimes,  but  they  are  equally  employed  against 
breaches  of  religious  form;  and  their  application  is  at  all  times 
so  irregular  and  arbitrary  as  to  prevent  their  being  so  effectual 
as  they  should  be  in  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

Drinking  spirits  is  classed  in  the  first  degree  of  crime.  Per- 
forming sacrifices  to  destroy  the  innocent  only  falls  under  the  third. 
Under  the  same  penance  with  some  real  offences  come  giving  pain 
to  a  Bramin  and  "  smelling  things  not  fit  to  be  smelled."  " 

Some  penances  would,  if  compulsory,  be  punishments  of  the 
most  atrocious  cmelty.  They  are  sufiiciently  absurd  when  left, 
as  they  are,  to  the  will  of  the  offenders,  to  be  employed  in 
averting  exclusion  from  society  in  this  world  or  retribution  in 
the  next.  For  incest  with  the  wife  of  a  father,  natural  or  spi- 
ritual, or  with  a  sister,  connexion  with  a  child  under  the  age  of 

•  Ch.  xL  80.  *  Ch.  xi.  10»— 117.  •  Ch.  v.  67'to  the  end. 

•  Ch.  V.  98—98.  »  Ch,  v.  107.  "  Ch.  xi.  55-68. 
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puberty,  or  with  a  woman  of  the  lowest  class,  the  penance  is 
death  by  burning  on  an  iron  bed,  or  embracing  a  red-hot  metal 
image."  For  drinking  spirits  the  penance  is  death  by  drinking 
the  boiling-hot  urine  of  a  cow." 

The  otJier  expiations  are  mostly  made  by  fines  and  austerities. 
The  fines  are  almost  always  in  cattle  to  be  given  to  Bramins, 
some  as  high  as  a  bull  and  1,000  cows. 

They,  also,  are  oddly  enough  proportioned  :  for  killing  a  snake 
&  Bramin  must  give  a  hoe  ;  for  killing  a  eunuch,  a  load  of  rice- 
straw. 

Saying  "  hush  "  or  "  pish  "  to  a  superior,  or  overpowering  a 
Bramin  in  argument,  involves  each  a  slight  penance.  Killing 
insects,  and  even  cutting  down  i)lants  and  grass  (if  not  for  a 
useful  purpose),  require  a  penance  ;  since  plants  are  also  supposed 
to  be  endued  with  feeling.** 

One  passage  about  expiation  is  characteristic  in  many  ways. 
"A  priest  who  should  retain  in  his  memory  the  whole  Rig  V6da 
would  be  absolved  from  all  guilt,  even  if  he  had  slain  the  in- 
habitants of  the  three  worlds,  and  had  eaten  food  from  the  foulest 
handsr"" 

Some  of  the  penances,  as  well  as  some  of  the  punishments 
under  the  criminal  law,  relate  to  pollutions  which  imply  great 
corruption  of  manners  in  the  people,  or  great  impurity  in  the 
imagination  of  the  lawgiver  ;"  but  they  probably  originate  in 
the  same  perverted  ingenuity  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
European  casuists. 

Others  are  of  a  more  pleasing  character,  and  tend  to  lessen 
our  impression  of  the  force  of  superstition  even  among  the 
Bramins.  A  man  who  spends  his  money  in  gifts,  even  for  his 
spiritual  benefit,  incurs  misery  hereafter  if  he  have  left  his  family 
in  want."  Every  man  who  has  performed  penance  is  legally  re- 
^t(l^ed  to  society  ;  but  all  should  avoid  the  communion  of  those 
whose  offences  were  in  themselves  atrocious,  among  which  are 
rirkoned  killing  a  suppliant  and  injuring  a  benefactor.** 

The  effect  of  the  religion  of  Menu  on  morals  is,  indeed,  gene- 
rally good.  The  essential  distinction  between  right  and  Moral  ©fleet, 
wrong,  it  has  been  seen,  is  strongly  marked  at  the  outset,  and  is 
in  general  well  preserved.  The  well-known  passages  relating  to  ' 
false  evidence,  one  or  two  where  the  property  of  another  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice,**  and  some  laxity  in 

■  Ch-  XL  104, 105,  171.        "  Ch.  xi.  92.  »*  Ch.  xi.  125  to  the  end. 

•  Ch.  xL  262.  *•  Ch.  xi.  171—179,  etc.  *'  Ch.  ix.  9,  10. 

•  Ch.  XL  190,  191.  *•  Ch.  xi.  11—19, 
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the  means  by  which  a  king  may  detect  and  seize  offenders,**  are 
the  only  exceptions  I  recollect. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  numerous  injunctions  to  justice, 
truth,  and  virtue  ;  and  many  are  the  evils,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  which  are  said  to  follow  from  vicious  conduct. 
The  upright  man  need  not  be  cast  down  though  oppressed  with 
penury,  while  "  the  unjust  man  attains  no  felicity,  nor  he  whose 
wealth  proceeds  from  false  evidence."*^ 

The  moral  duties  are  in  one  place  distinctly  declared  to  l)e 
superior  to  the  ceremonial  ones.*^  The  punishments  of  a  future 
state  are  as  much  directed  against  the  offences  which  disturb 
society  as  against  sins  affecting  religion. 

One  maxim,  however  on  this  subject,  is  of  a  less  laudable 
tendency  ;  for  it  declares  that  the  men  who  receive  from  the 
government  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  go  pure  to 
heaven,  and  become  as  clean  as  those  who  have  done  well.** 

It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  morality  thus 
enjoined  by  the  law  was  not,  as  now,  sapped  by  the  example 
of  fabled  gods,  or  by  the  debauchery  permitted  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  certain  sects. 

From  many  passages  cited  in  different  places,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  code  is  not  by  any  means  deficient  in  generous 
maxims  or  i«  elevated  sentiments  ;  but  the  general  tendency  of 
the  Bramin  morality  is  rather  towards  innocence  than  active 
virtue,  and  its  main  objects  are  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  and  to  prevent 
pain  or  evil  to  any  sentient  being. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MANNERS  AND  STATE   OF  CIVILIZATION. 

In  inquiring  into  the  manners  of  a  nation,  our  attention  is  first 
State  of  attracted  to  the  condition  of  the  women.  This  may  be 
^''^«>-  gathered  from  the  laws  relating  to  marriage,  as  well  as 
from  incidental  regulations  or  observations  which  undesignedly 
exhibit  the  views  under  which  the  sex  was  regarded. 

The  laws  relating  to  marriage,  as  has  been  seen,  though  in 
some  parts  they  bear  strong  traces  of  a  rude  age,  are  not  on  the 
whole  unfavourable  to  the  weaker  party.  The  state  of  women  in 
other  respects  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  those  laws. 

•»  Ch.  ix.  266-269.        "  Ch.  iv.  170—179.        «  Ch.  iv.  204.        •«  Ch.  viii.  818. 
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A  wife  is  to  be  entirely  obedient  and  devoted  to  her  hnsband, 
who  is  to  keep  her  under  legal  restrictions,  but  to  leave  her  at  her 
own  disposal  in  innocent  and  lawful  recreations.*  When  she  has 
no  husband,  she  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  similar  dependence  on  her 
male  relations; '  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  husband  and  tall  the 
male  relations  are  strictly  enjoined  to  honour  the  women:  "  where 
women  are  dishonoured,  all  religious  acts  become  fruitless;" — 
''  where  female  relations  are  made  miserable,  the  family  very  soon 
wholly  perishes;"  but  "where  a  husband  is  contented  with  his 
wife,  and  she  with  her  husband,  in  that  house  will  fortune 
assuredly  be  permanent."  The  husband's  indulgence  to  his  wife 
k  even  regulated  on  points  which  seem  singular  in  a  code  of  laws; 
among  these  it  is  enjoined  that  she  be  "  constantly  supplied  with 
ornaments,  apparel,  and  food,  at  festivals  and  jubilees."  ^ 

Widows  are  also  under  the  particular  protection  of  the  law. 
Their  male  relations  are  positively  forbidden  to  interfere  with 
their  property.  (III.  52.)  The  king  is  declared  the  guardian 
of  widows  and  single  women,  and  is  directed  to  punish  relations 
who  encroach  on  their  fortunes,  as  thieves.     (VIII.  28,  29.) 

There  is  little  about  domestic  manners  except  as  relates  to 
the  Bramins;  and  they,  as  usual,  are  placed  under  austere  and 
yet  puerile  restrictions.  A  man  of  that  class  must  not  eat  with 
his  wife,  nor  look  at  her  eating,  or  yawning,  or  sitting  care- 
lessly, or  when  setting  off  her  eyes  with  black  powder,  or  on 
many  other  occasions.* 

In  all  classes  women  are  to  be  "employed  in  the  collection 
and  expenditure  of  wealth;  in  purification  and  female  duty;  in 
the  preparation  of  daily  food,  and  the  superintendence  of  house- 
hold utensils." 

"By  confinement  at  home,  even  under  affectionate  and  ob- 
servant guardians,  they  are  not  secure;  but  those  women  are 
truly  secure  who  are  guarded  by  their  own  inclinations."  * 

There  is  not  the  least  mention  of  Satis;  indeed,  as  the  widows 
of  Bramins  are  enjoined  to  lead  a  virtuous,  austere,  and  holy 
life,*  it  is  plain  that  their  burning  with  their  husbands  was 
never  thought  of. 

The  only  suicides  authorised  in  the  code  are  for  a  Bramin 
hermit  suffering  under  an  incurable  disease,  who  is  permitted 
to  proceed  towards  a  certain  point  of  the  heavens  with  no  sus- 
tenance but  water,  until  he  dies  of  exhaustion;^  and  for  a  king, 

*  Cai.  it  2,  etc  »  Ch.  V.  147,  etc.  »  Ch.  iiL  66—61. 

*  Ol  iv.  48,  etc  •  Ch.  ix.  11, 12,  •  Ch.  ▼.  166—168. 

*  Ch.  tL  31.  r^  I 
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who,  when  he  finds  his  end  draw  near,  is  to  bestow  such  wealth 
as  he  may  have  gained  by  legal  fines  on  the  Bramins,  commit  his 
kingdom  to  his  son,  and  seek  death  in  battle,  or,  if  there  be  no 
war,  by  abstaining  from  food.® 

Few  more  particulars  can  be  gleaned  regarding  manners. 
Manner*.  The  stiict  cclibacy  imposed  on  the  Bramin  youths 
seems  to  have  excited  a  just  distrust  of  their  continence  :  a 
student  who  is  enjoined  to  perform  personal  services,  and  to  kiss 
the  feet  of  his  spiritual  father's  other  hear  relations,  is  directed 
to  omit  those  duties  in  the  case  of  his  young  wife;  he  is  desired 
to  be  always  on  his  guard  when  in  company  with  women,  and  to 
beware  how  he  trusts  himself  in  a  sequestered  place  even  with 
those  who  should  be  the  most  sacred  in  his  eyes.® 

Some  notion  of  the  pleasures  most  indulged  in  may  be  formed 
from  those  against  which  a  king  is  cautioned.  (VII.  47.) 
Among  them  are  hunting,  gaming,  sleeping  by  day,  excess 
with  women,  intoxication,  singing,  instrumental  music,  dancing, 
and  useless  travel.  Some  little  light  is  also  thrown  on  manners, 
by  the  much-frequented  places  where  thieves,  quacks,  fortune- 
tellers, and  other  impostors  are  said  to  haunt.  They  include 
cisterns  of  water,  bakehouses,  the  lodgings  of  harlots,  taverns, 
and  victualling  shops,  squares  where  four  ways  meet,  large  well- 
known  trees,  assemblies,  and  public  spectacles. 

Minute  rules  are  given  for  the  forms  of  salutation  and  civility 
to  persons  of  all  classes,  and  in  all  relations. 

Great  respect  is  inculcated  for  parents'^  and  for  age;  for 
learning  and  moral  conduct,  as  well  as  for  wealth  and  rank. 
"  Way  must  be  made  for  a  man  in  a  wheeled  carriage,  or  above 
ninety  years  old,  or  afflicted  with  disease,  or  carrying  a  burden, 

'  Ch.  ix.  823.     It  ie  singular  that  the  have  good  husbands,  who  are  mofchere, 

practice  of  self-immolation  by  fire,  which  enter  with  unguents  and  clarified  butter ; 

18  stated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  {TVansactions  without  tears,  without  sorrow,  let  them 

of  tJie  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  458)  first  go  up  into  the  dwelling."    It  is  these 

to  have  been  authorised  by  the  Vddas),  last  words,  "  drokantu  yonim  agrcy^  which 

and  is  related  by  the  ancients  to  have  have  been  altered  into  the  fatal  variant 

been  practised  by   Calanus,   is  nowhere  ''<£roAantttyonma^n«^"'Met  them  go  up 

mentioned  in  the  code.  —  [Mr.  Colebrooke,  into  the  place  of  fire ;  "  but  there  is  no 

mAs,  lies.,  voL  iv.  p.  213,  quoted  from  authority  whatever  for  this  reading.     The 

modem   Hindti   works    the  verse  of    a  verse,  in  fact,  is  not  addressed  to  widow's 

Vedic  hymn  which  has  been  supposed  to  at  all.    A  succeeding  verse  in  the  same 

authorize  Satl ;  it  is  found  in  the  second  hymn,  which  was  addressed  to  the  widow 

hymn  of  the  second  Anuvdka  of  the  tenth  at  the  funeral,  expressly  bids  her  '*  to  rise 

Mandala  of  the  Rig  Veda.    But  the  care-  up  and  come  to  the  world  of  living  beings," 

ful  editing  of  the  text  by  European  scho-  and  the  ceremonial  Stltras  direct  that  she 

larship  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  is  then  to  be  taken  home.     See  Prof.  Wil- 

such  authority  exists  in  the  original  text.  son,  R.  As.  Soc.  Joum,,  vol.  xvi.  p.  203. — 

The  Sanskrit  runs  simply  thus  :   "  May  £d.] 
thme  women  who  are  not  widows,  who  *  Ch.  IL  211—215.  **  Ch.  iL  225—237. 
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for  a  woman,  for  a  priest  (in  certain  cases),  for  a  prince,  and  for 
a  bridegroom."  " 

1  scarcely  know  where  to  place,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
importance  assigned  to  it  in  the  code,  the  respect  enjoined  to 
immemorial  custom.  It  is  declared  to  be  "transcendent  law,"  and 
*41ie  root  of  all  piety,"  "  It  is,  indeed,  to  this  day  the  vital  spirit 
of  the  Hindi\  system,  and  the  immediate  canse  of  the  permanence 
of  these  institutions.  Learning  is  greatly  honoured  throughout 
the  code,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  is  recommended  to  all  classes. 
It  is  true  the  V6das,  and  the  commentaries  on  them,  with  a  few 
other  books,  are  the  only  ones  to  which  the  student  is  directed; 
but  he  is  to  learn  theology,  logic,  ethics,  and  physical  science  from 
th(^e  works;"  and  we  know  that  those  subjects  are  discussed  in 
the  tracts  appended  to  each  V6da;  each  is  also  accompanied  by 
a  treatise  entirely  relating  to  astronomy;  and,  from  the  early 
excellence  of  the  Bramins  in  all  these  branches  of  learning,  it  is 
probable  that  they  had  made  considerable  progress  even  when 
this  code  was  formed. 

The  arts  of  life,  though  still  in  a  simple  state,  were  far  from 
being  in  a  rude  one.  Gold  and  gems,  silks  and  orna-  Arts  of  life, 
ments,  are  sjwken  of  as  being  in  all  families."  Elephants,  horses, 
and  chariots  are  familiar  as  conveyances  for  men,  as  are  cattle, 
CHmels,  and  waggons  for  goods.  Gardens,  bowers,  and  terraces 
are  mentioned;  and  the  practice,  still  subsisting,  of  the  construc- 
tion of  ponds  and  orchards  by  wealthy  men  for  the  public  benefit, 
is  here,  perhaps,  first  enjoined.**  Cities  are  seldom  alluded  to, 
nor  are  there  any  regulations  or  any  officers  beyond  the  wants  of 
an  agricultural  township.  The  only  great  cities  were,  probably, 
the  capitals. 

The  professions  mentioned  show  all  that  is  necessary  to  civi- 
lized life,  but  not  all  required  for  high  refinement.  Though  gems 
and  golden  ornaments  were  common,  embroiderers  and  similar 
workmen,  who  put  those  materials  to  the  most  delicate  uses,  are 
not  allnded  to;  and  painting  and  writing  could  scarcely  have 
attained  the  cultivation  which  they  reached  in  after  times,  when 
they  were  left  among  the  trades  open  to  a  Siidra  in  times  of 
distress. 

Money  is  often  mentioned,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  its 
value  was  ascertained  by  weight  or  fixed  by  coining.  The  usual 
jiayments  are   in  pavas^  the  name  now  applied  to  a  certain 

"  Ch-iL  180—138.     "  Ch.  i.  108— 110.  "  Ch.  v.  Ill,  112,  nnd  vu.  130. 

"  Ch.  xiL  98, 105,  106.  "  Ch.  iv.  226.  ^  , 
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number  of  the  shells  called  couris,  which  are  used  as  change  for 
the  lowest  copper  coins.  ^® 

The  number  of  kinds  of  grain,  spices,  perfumes,  and  other 
productions,  are  proofs  of  a  highly  cultivated  country;  and  the 
code  in  general  presents  the  picture  of  a  peaceful  and  flourishing 
community.  Some  of  the  features  which  seem  to  indicate  mis- 
government  are  undiminished  at  the  present  day,  but  affect  the 
society  in  a  far  less  degree  than  would  seem  possible  to  a  distant 
observer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequent  allusions  to  times  of 
distress  give  ground  for  a  suspicion  that  the  famines,  which  even 
now  are  sometimes  the  scourge  of  India,  were  more  frequent  in 
ancient  times.  There  is  no  trace  of  nomadic  tribes,  such  as  stiU 
subsist  in  most  Asiatic  countries. 

Of  all  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians  are  the  one  whom  the 
Qeoenn  Hiudus  Seem  most  to  have  resembled;  but  our  know- 
''®°^^*-  ledge  of  that  people  is  too  limited  to  reflect  light  on 
any  other  with  which  they  might  be  compared." 

It  might  be  easier  to  compare  them  with  the  Greeks,  as  painted 
by  Homer,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  the  compilation 
of  the  code;  and  however  inferior  in  spirit  and  energy,  as  well 
as  in  elegance,  to  that  heroic  race,  yet,  on  contrasting  their  law 
and  forms  of  administration,  the  state  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  the 
general  spirit  of  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  the  eastern 
nation  seems  clearly  to  have  been  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of 
society.  Their  internal  institutions  were  less  rude;  their  conduct 
to  their  enemies  more  humane;  their  general  learning  was  much 
more  considerable;  and,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  being  and  nature 
of  God,  they  were  already  in  possession  of  a  light  which  was  but 
faintly  perceived  even  by  the  loftiest  intellects  in  the  best  days 
of  Athens.  Yet  the  Greeks  were  polished  by  free  communica- 
tion with  many  nations,  and  have  recorded  the  improvements 
which  they  early  derived  from  each;  while  the  Hindii  civiliza- 
tion grew  up  alone,  and  thus  acquired  an  original  and  peculiar 
character,  that  continues  to  spread  an  interest  over  the  higher 
stages  of  refinement  to  which  its  unaided  efforts  afterwards 
enabled  it  to  attain.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this 
early  and  independent  civilization  was  not  a  misfortune  to  the 
Hindus;  for,  seeing  themselves  superior  to  all  the  tribes  of  whom 
they  had  knowledge,  they  learned  to  despise  the  institutions  of 

'•  [Prof.  Wilaon,  Ariana  Ant.,  p.  403,  are  set  forth  by  Heeren.— JETufortcoZ  Be- 
BeemB  to  think  that  the  pana  may  have  gearchea  (Aaiatic  Nations),  voL  iiL  p.  411 
been  a  copper  coin.— Ed.]  to  the  end. 

*'  The  paiticular  points  of  resemblance 
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foreigners,  and  to  revere  their  own,  until  they  becanie  incapable 
of  receiving  improvement  from  without,  and  averse  to  novelties 
even  amongst  themselves. 

On  looking  back  to  the  information  collected  from  the  code  we 
observe  the  three  twice-born  classes  fonning  the  whole  originof  the 
community  embraced  by  the  law,  and  the  Siidras  in  a  S™^ion  of 
!«ervile  and  degraded  condition.  Yet  it  appears  that  ^^eiraoctety. 
there  are  cities  governed  by  Siidra  kings,  in  which  Bramins  are 
advwed  not  to  reside,*^  and  that  there  are  "whole  territories 
inhabited  by  SMras,  overwhelmed  with  atheists,  and  deprived  of 
Bramins."" 

The  three  twice-born  classes  are  directed  invariably  to  dwell 
in  the  country  between  the  Himavat^  and  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains," from  the  eastern  to  the  western  ocean.  But,  though  the 
three  chief  classes  are  confined  to  this  tract,  a  Siidra  distressed 
for  subsistence  may  sojourn  wherever  he  chooses.^ 

It  seems  impossible  not  to  conclude  from  all  this,  that  the 
twice-born  men  were  a  conquering  people ;  that  the  servile  class 
were  the  subdued  aborigines;  and  that  the  independent  Siidra 
towns  were  in  such  of  the  small  territories,  into  which  Hindostan 
was  divided,  as  still  retained  their  independence,  while  the 
whole  of  the  tract  beyond  the  Vindhya  mountains  remained 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  invaders,  and  unpenetrated  by  their 
religion. 

A  doubt,  however,  soon  suggests  itself,  whether  the  conquerors 
were  a  foreign  people,  or  a  local  tribe,  like  the  liorians  in  Greece ; 
or  whether,  indeed,  they  were  not  merely  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
native  states  (a  religious  sect,  for  instance)  which  had  outstripped 
their  fellow-citizens  in  knowledge,  and  appropriated  all  the 
advantages  of  the  society  to  themselves. 

The  diiferent  appearance  of  the  higher  classes  from  the  Siidras, 
which  is  so  observable  to  this  day,  might  incline  us  to  think  them 
foreigners ;  .but,  without  entirely  denying  this  argument  (as  far, 
at  least,  as  relates  to  the  Bramins  and  Cshatriyas),  we  must 
advert  to  some  considerations  which  greatly  weaken  its  force. 

The  class  most  unlike  the  Bramins  are  the  Chanddlas,  who  are, 
nevertheless,  originally  the  oiFspring  of  a  Bramin  mother ;  and 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  have  preserved  their  resem- 


"  Ch.  ir.  61.                •  Ch.  viii.  22.  Himdlaya  does  on  the  north,  the  legis- 

*  HimilKyB.  lator  must  have  had  an  indistinct  idea  of 

°  Stin  so  called,  and  fonning  the  bound-  the  eastern  termination  of  the  range. 

wisi  of  Hindostan  proper,  on  the  south,  as  **  Ch.  ii.  21—24.                          /^  ^^r^T^ 
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blance  to  their  parent  stock,  as,  from  the  very  lowness  of  their 
cast,  they  are  prevented  mixing  with  any  race  but  their  own. 
Difference  of  habits  and  employments  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
create  as  great  a  dissimilarity  as  exists  between  the  Bramiu 
and  the  Si\dra;  and  the  hereditary  separation  of  professions 
in  India  would  contribute  to  keep  up  and  to  increase  such  a 
distinction.as 

It  is  opposed  to  their  foreign  origin,  that  neither  in  the  code, 
nor,  I  believe,  in  the  V6das,  nor  in  any  book  that  is  certainly 
older  than  the  code,  is  there  any  allusion  to  a  prior  residence, 
or  to  a  knowledge  of  more  than  the  name  of  any  country  ont 
of  India.  Even  mythology  goes  no  farther  than  the  Himalaya 
chain,  in  which  is  fixed  the  habitation  of  the  gods. 

The  common  origin  of  the  Sanscrit  language  with  those  of  the 
west  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  was  once  a  connexion  between 
the  nations  by  whom  they  are  used;  but  it  proves  nothing 
regarding  the  place  where  such  a  connexion  subsisted,  nor  about 
the  time,  which  might  have  been  in  so  early  a  stage  of  their 
society  as  to  prevent  its  throwing  any  light  on  the  history  of  the 
individual  nations.  To  say  that  it  spread  from  a  central  point 
is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  even  contrary  to  analogy;  for 
emigration  and  civilization  have  not  spread  in  a  circle,  but  from 
east  to  west.  Where,  also,  could  the  central  point  be,  from  which 
a  language  could  spread  over  India,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  yet 
leave  Chaldea,  Syria,  and  Arabia  untouched? 

The  question,  therefore,  is  still  open.**  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  thinking  that  the  Hindils  ever  inhabited  any 
country  but  their  present  one;  and  as  little  for  denying  that 
they  may  have  done  so  before  the  earliest  trace  of  their  records 
or  traditions. 

Assimiing  them  to  be  a  conquering  tribe,  whether  foreign  or 
native,  the  institution  of  cast,  and  other  Hindii  peculiarities, 
may  have  arisen  from  their  situation,  without  premeditation  or 
design.  On  taking  possession  of  a  new  settlement,  the  richer 
or  more  warlike  members  of  the  community  would  continue  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms,  while  the  less 
eminent  would  betake  themselves  to  agriculture,  arts,  and  com- 
merce.    As  in  all   rude  tribes  in  the  old  or  new  world,  there 

^  Observe  the  difference  which  eyen  a  least  active  and  healthy  classes  in  a  manu- 

few  years  can  produce  between  two  indi-  facturiug  town. 

viduals,  who  were  alike  when  they  began  **  [On  this  subject,  see  Additional  Ap- 

life ;  between  a  soldier  of  a  well-disciplined  pendix.—  £d.] 
regiment,  for  instance,  and  a  man  of  the 
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would  be  priests  and  soothsayers,  who  wonld  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the 
means  of  propitiating  him  ;  bnt  these  would  at  first  be  indi- 
viduals possessed  of  more  sagacity  than  their  neighbours  ;  and 
though  they  might  transmit  their  art  to  their  sons,  it  would  be 
some  time  before  their  number  and  power  had  so  far  increased 
as  to  enable  them  to  confine  the  sacred  character  to  particular 
families.  The  'pride  of  the  military  order  would  prevent  their 
de^rrading  their  blood  by  marriages  with  the  industrious  classes, 
~a  feeling  which  long  operated  in  many  European  nations  as 
etfectually  as  the  rules  of  cast.  The  priests  would  not  be  left 
l)ehind  in  this  assumption  of  superiority,  and  would  be  borne 
out  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  purity  of  a  race  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  Deity.  The  conquered  people,  as  in 
all  similar  cases,  would  remain  a  class  apart,  at  first  cultivating 
the  land  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors,  but  afterwards  converted 
by  the  interest  or  convenience  of  their  masters  into  free  tenants. 
So  far,  except  for  the  separation  of  the  priesthood,  the  progress 
of  society  would  have  been  the  same  with  the  early  stages  of 
most  nations  in  ancient  times  or  in  the  middle  ages.  The  first 
striking  difference  appears  in  the  permanence  of  the  Hindii 
institutions,  which  were  fixed  at  a  certain  point,  and  admitted 
of  no  subsequent  alteration  or  improvement.  The  origin  of  this 
stability  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  union  and  consequent  power 
of  the  priesthood,  when  once  formed  into  a  separate  class,  and 
in  their  close  alliance  with  the  secular  ruler.  The  prince's  laws 
came  forth  with  the  sanction  of  the  Divinity,  and  perhaps  as 
revelations  from  heaven  :  they,  therefore,  admitted  of  no  dis- 
pute ;  and,  as  they  embraced  religious  as  well  as  moral  and 
rivil  duties,  they  took  a  complete  control  over  the  conduct  and 
ttmsciences  of  those  subject  to  them,  and  cast  the  whole  into 
a  mould  from  which  it  could  never  after  vary.  To  effect  their 
imq)08e,  the  priests  would  invent  the  genealogy  of  casts  and 
other  fables  calculated  to  support  the  existing  institutions,  or 
to  introduce  such  alterations  as  they  thought  desirable  ;  and, 
while  they  raised  the  power  of  the  chief  to  the  highest  pitch, 
they  would  secure  as  much  influence  to  their  own  order  as 
<'«mld  be  got  without  creating  jealousy  or  destroying  the  as- 
cendency which  they  derived  from  the  public  opinion  of  their 
austerity  and  virtue.  The  immediate  causes  of  this  powerful 
combination,  and  the  particular  means  by  which  it  was  brought 
about,  are  beyond  our  powers  of  conjecture  ;  but  if  we  suppose 
that  the  Catholic  Church  had  been  without  a  separate  head  at    - 
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the  time  of  its  alliance  with  Charlemagne,  and  that  the  clergy, 
retaining  their  other  restrictions,  had  been  allowed  to  marry 
and  bring  up  their  progeny  in  their  own  profession,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  a  course  which  would  lead  to  the  result 
which  we  see  exemplified  in  the  Hindi^s. 

It  would  be  some  time  before  the  existing  usages  and  the 
occasional  regulations  of  the  prince  came  to  be  embodied  in  a 
code  ;  and  afterwards  alterations  would  be  silently  made  to  suit 
the  changes  in  the  progress  of  society  or  in  the  policy  of  the 
rulers  :  even  new  codes  incorporating  the  old  ones  might  long 
be  framed  without  occasioning  doubts  of  the  Divine  authority 
for  the  whole  ;  but  at  length  the  text  of  the  code  would  l)e- 
come  fixed,  and  all  subsequent  innovations  would  be  effected 
by  glosses  on  the  original,  or  by  new  laws  promulgated  by  the 
royal  authority. 

To  all  appeamnce  the  present  code  was  not  compiled  until 
long  after  the  community  had  passed  the  earliest  stages  of  civi- 
lization. 

In  making  a  general  review  of  the  code,  we  are  struck  with 
Pecuiiaritiea  two  peculiarities  in  its  relation  to  the  Bramins,  by  whom 
theBraminfl.  it  sccms  to  havc  bccu  planned.  The  first  is  the  little 
importance  attached  by  them  to  the  direction  of  public  worship 
and  religious  ceremonies  of  all  sorts.  Considering  the  reverence 
derived  by  the  ministers  of  religion  from  their  apparent  media- 
tion between  the  laity  and  the  Divinity,  and  also  the  power 
that  might  be  obtained  by  means  of  oracles,  and  other  modes  of 
deception,  it  might  rather  have  been  expected  that  such  means 
of  influence  should  be  neglected  by  the  priesthood,  in  the  se- 
curity arising  from  long  possession  of  temporal  authority,  than 
renounced  in  an  early  code,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  con- 
firm and  increase  the  power  of  the  Bramins, 

The  effects  of  this  neglect  are  also  deserving  of  observation. 
It  was  natural  that  the  degradation  of  public  worship  should 
introduce  the  indifference  now  so  observable  in  the  performance 
of  it ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  the  regular  practice  of  it  by  all 
classes  should  still  be  kept  up  at  all ;  and  that  on  some  occa- 
sions, as  pilgrimages,  festivals,  etc.,  it  should  be  able  to  kindle 
enthusiasm. 

The  second  peculiarity  is  the  regulation  of  all  the  actions  of 
life,  in  a  manner  as  strict  and  minute  as  could  be  enforced  in  a 
single  convent,  maintained  over  so  numerous  a  body  of  men  as 
the  Bramins,  scattered  through  an  extensive  region,  living  with 
their  families   like  other  citizens,  and  subject  to  no  conmion 
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chief  or  council,  and  to  no  form  of  eccle«iaRticftl  government  or 
subordination.  Tarious  canses  contributed  to  support  this  disci- 
pline, which,  at  first,  seems  to  have  been  left  to  chance,— the 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  Divine  law,  which  must  in  time 
have  been  felt  even  by  the  class  whose  progenitors  invented  it  ; 
their  strict  system  of  early  education  ;  the  penances  enjoined  by 
religion,  perhaps  enforced  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  authority  ;  the 
force  of  habit  and  public  opinion  after  the  rules  had  obtained  the 
sanction  of  antiquity ;  but,  above  all,  the  vigilance  of  the  class 
itself,  excited  by  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  discipline  for 
the  preservation  of  their  power,  and  by  that  intense  feeling  of 
the  common  interest  of  the  class,  which,  never,  perhaps,  was  so 
deeply  seated  as  in  the  heart  of  a  Bramin. 

In  spite  of  these  forces,  however,  the  Bramin  discipline  has 
eradoally  declined.  Their  niles  have  been  neglected  in  cases 
where  the  temptation  was  strong,  or  the  risk  of  loss  of  influence 
not  apparent,  until  the  diminished  sanctity  of  their  character  has 
weakened  their  power,  and  has  thrown  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  into  the  hands  of  men  of  other  classes,  who  form  the  great 
body  of  the  monastic  orders. 
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BOOK     II. 

CHANGES   SINCE    MENU,    AND    STATE    OF    THE    HINDUS 
IN    LATER   TIMES. 

Though  the  Hindi\s  have  preserved  their  customs  more  entire 
than  any  other  people  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  and  for  a 
period  exceeding  that  recorded  of  any  other  nation,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  changes  have  not  taken  place  in  the  lapse  of 
twenty-five  centuries. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  point  out  those  changes  ;  and,  although 
it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  distinguish  such  of  them  as  may 
be  of  Mahometan  origin,  I  shall  endeavour  to  confine  my  account 
to  those  features,  whether  in  religion,  government,  or  manners, 
which  still  characterize  the  Hindiis. 

I  shall  preserve  the  same  order  as  in  the  code,  and  shall  com- 
mence with  the  present  state  of  the  classes. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CHANGES   IN   CAST. 


It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  division  and  employment  of  the  classes  that 
Changes  in  the  greatest  alterations  have  been  made  since  Menu, 
great  oiassea.  Thosc  of  Cshatrlya  and  Veisya,  perhaps  even  of  Sudra, 
are  alleged  by  the  Bramins  to  be  extinct ;  a  decision  which  is  by 
no  means  acquiesced  in  by  those  immediately  concerned.  The 
KAjputs  still  loudly  assert  the  purity  of  their  descent  from  the 
Cshatriyas,*  and  some  of  the  industrious  classes  claim  the  same 
relation  to  the  Veisyas.  The  Bramins,  however,  have  been  almost 
universally  successful,  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  other  classes  from 
access  to  the  Vedas,  and  to  confine  all  learning,  human  and  divine, 
to  their  own  body. 

The  Bramins  themselves,  although  they  have  preserved  their 
own  lineage  undisputed,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  departed  from 
the  rules  and  practice  of  their  predecessors.  In  some  particulars 
they  are  more  strict  than  formerly,  being  denied  the  use  of  animal 

[*  A  late  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  has  decided  that  the  Kshatriya  cast  still 
exists  among  the  Rdjpdts.    See  Cowell's  TcLgort  Law  Lectures  for  1870,  p.  173.— Ed.] 
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food,'  and  restrained  from  intermarriages  with  the  inferior 
classes ;  bnt  in  most  respects  their  practice  is  greatly  relaxed. 
Tlie  whole  of  the  fourfold  division  of  their  life,  with  all  the 
restraints  imposed  on  students,  hermits,  and  abstracted  devotees, 
is  DOW  laid  aside  as  regards  the  community ;  though  individuals, 
at  their  choice,  may  still  adopt  some  one  of  the  modes  of  life 
which  formerly  were  to  be  gone  through  in  turn  by  all. 

Bramins  now  enter  into  service,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  trades 
and  professions.  The  number  of  them  supported  by  charity,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  system,  is  quite  insignificant  in  proportion 
to  the  whole.  It  is  common  to  see  them  as  husbandmen,  and, 
still  more,  as  soldiers;  and  even  of  those  trades  which  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  them  under  severe  penalties,  they  only  scruple  to 
exercise  the  most  degraded,  and  in  some  places  not  even  those.* 
In  the  south  of  India,  however,  their  peculiar  secular  occupations 
are  those  connected  with  writing  and  public  business.  From 
the  minister  of  state  down  to  the  village  accountant,  the  greater 
number  of  situations  of  this  sort  are  in  their  hands,  as  is  all 
interpretation  of  the  Hindii  law,  a  large  share  of  the  ministry  of 
religion,  and  many  employments  (such  as  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
etc.)  where  a  knowledge  of  writing  and  of  business  is  required. 

In  the  parts  of  Hindostan*  where  the  Mogul  system  was  fully 
introduced,  the  use  of  the  Persian  language  has  thrown  public 
business  into  the  hands  of  Mussulmans  and  CAyets.'  Even  in 
the  NizAm's  territories  in  the  Deckan  the  same  cause  has  in  some 
degree  diminished  the  employment  of  the  Bramins  ;  but  still  they 
must  be  admitted  to  have  everywhere  a  more  avowed  share  in 
the  government  than  in  the  time  of  Menu's  code,  when  one 
Bramin  counsellor,  together  with  the  judges,  made  the  whole  of 
their  portion  in  the  direct  enjoyment  of  power. 

It  might  be  expected  that  this  worldly  turn  of  their  pursuits 
would  deprive  the  Bramins  of  some  part  of  their  religious  influ- 
ence ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  stated  by  a  very  high  authority,*  that 
(in  the  provinces  on  the  Ganges,  at  least)  they  are  null  as  a  hier- 
archy, and  as  a  literary  body  few  and  little  countenanced.  Even  in 
the  direction  of  the  consciences  of  families  and  of  individuals  they 
have  there  been  supplanted  by  GosAyens  and  other  monastic  orders.* 

Yet  even  in  Bengal  they  appear  still  to  be  the  objects  of  vene- 

*  Some  caste  of  BraminB  in  Hindostan  witnessed  it. 
eat  oertain  descriptions  of  flesh  that  has  '  Ward,  vol.  i  p.  87. 

UeD  offered  in  sacrifice.     In  snch  circum-  '  A  cast  of  Stidras  ;  see  p.  61. 

rtaooes  flesh  is  ereiywhere  lawful  food ;  *  Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Hetearchea, 

bot  in  the  Deckan  this  sort  of  sacrifice  is  vol.  xvii.  pp.  810,  811. 
mj  rare  that  probably  few  Bramins  ever  *  Ibid.  vol.  xvii.  p.  811. 
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ration  and  of  profnse  liberality  to  the  laity .•  The  ministry  of 
most  temples,  and  the  conduct  of  religions  ceremonies,  must  still 
remain  with  them;  and  in  some  parts  of  India  no  diminution 
whatever  can  be  perceived  in  their  spiritual  authority.  Such  is 
certainly  the  case  in  the  Maratta  country,  and  would  appear  to 
be  so  likewise  in  the  west  of  Hindostan.'  The  temporal  influence 
derived  from  their  numbers,  affluence,  and  rank  subsists  in  all 
parts ;  but,  even  where  the  Bramins  have  retained  their  religions 
authority,  they  have  lost  much  of  their  popularity.  This  seems 
to  be  particularly  the  case  among  the  Rdjpiits,^  and  is  still  more 
so  among  the  Marattas,  who  have  not  forgiven  their  being  suj)- 
planted  in  the  government  of  their  country  by  a  class  whom  they 
regard  as  their  inferiors  in  the  military  qualities,  which  alone,  in 
their  estimation,  entitle  men  to  command. 

The  two  lowest  classes  that  existed  in  Menu's  time  are  now 

Mixed  replaced  by  a  great  number  of  casts  of  mixed,  and  some- 
ciaflSM.  ^jjjjgg  obscure,  descent,  who,  nevertheless,  maintain  their 
divisions  with  greater  strictness  than  the  ancient  classes  were 
accustomed  to  do,  neither  eating  together,  nor  iutermarrjing,  nor 
partaking  in  common  rites.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pi\na, 
where  they  are  probably  not  particularly  numerous,  there  are 
about  150  different  casts.*  These  casts,  in  many  cases,  coincide 
with  trades;  the  goldsmiths  forming  one  cast,  the  carpenters 
another,  etc.  This  is  conformable  to  Menu,  who  assigns  to  each 
of  the  mixed  classes  an  hereditary  occupation. 

The  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  cast  is  still  strict,  but  capricious. 
If  a  person  of  low  cast  were  to  step  on  the  space  of  ground  cleared 
out  by  one  of  the  higher  classes  for  cooking,  the  owner  would 
immediately  throw  away  his  untasted  meal,  even  if  he  had  not 
the  means  of  procuring  another. 

The  loss  of  cast  is  faintly  described  by  saying  that  it  is  civil 
death.  A  man  not  only  cannot  inherit,  nor  contract,  nor  give 
evidence,  but  he  is  excluded  from  all  the  intercourse  of  private 
life,  as  well  as  from  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  He  must  not  be 
admitted  into  his  father's  house ;  his  nearest  relations  must  not 
communicate  with  him ;  and  he  is  deprived  of  all  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  in  this  life,  and  all  hope  of  happiness  in  that 
which  is  to  follow.  Unless,  however,  cast  be  lost  for  an  enormous 
offence,  or  for  long-continued  breach  of  rules,  it  can  always  be 
regained  by  expiation ;  and  the  means  of  recovering  it  must  be 

•  Ward's  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  pp.  68 — 71.  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

»  Tod's  Mjasthdny  vol.  i.  pp.  611,  512.  •  Steele,  Summary  of  the  Law$  and 

"  Ibid. ;  and  see  also  Malcolm's  Central      Ou^tomt  of  Hindoo  QutSf  preface,  p.  xi. 
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very  easy,  for  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  it  are  now  scarcely  observable. 
It  occurs,  no  doubt,  and  prosecutions  are  not  unfrequent  in  our 
courts  for  unjust  exclusion  from,  cast ;  but  in  a  long  residence  in 
India  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  or  heard  of  an 
individual  placed  in  the  circimistances  which  I  have  described. 

The  greatest  change  of  all  is,  that  there  no  longer  exists  a 
servile  class.  There  are  still  preedial  slaves  in  the  south  of 
India,  and  in  some  of  the  mountain  and  forest  districts  elsewhere. 
These  may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Sudras,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  all  classes  are  free.  Domestic  slaves 
form  no  exception,  being  individuals  of  any  class  reduced  by 
particular  circumstances  to  bondage. 

Though  scrupulous  genealogists  dispute  the  existence  of  pure 
Sudras  at  the  present  day,  yet  many  descriptions  of  people  are 
admitted  to  be  such,  even  by  the  Bramins.  The  whole  of  the 
Marattas,  for  instance,  belong  to  that  class.  The  proper  occupa- 
tion of  a  Sudra  is  now  thought  to  be  agriculture  ;  but  he  is  not 
confined  to  that  employment,  for  many  are  soldiers ;  and  the  Cdyets, 
who  have  been  mentioned  as  rivalling  the  Bramins  in  business  and 
everything  connected  with  the  pen,  are  (in  Bengal,  at  least)  ^®  pure 
Sudras,  to  whom  their  profession  has  descended  fromancient  times." 

The  institution  of  casts,  though  it  exercises  a  most  pernicious 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  nation,  has  by  no  means  so 
great  an  effect  in  obstructing  the  enterprise  of  individuals  as 
European  writers  are  apt  to  suppose.  There  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  world  where  changes  of  condition  [are  so  sudden 
and  so  striking  as  in  India.  The  last  P^shwa  had,  at  different 
times,  two  prime  ministers ;  one  of  them  had  been  either  an 
officiating  priest  or  a  singer  in  a  temple  (both  degrading  employ- 
ments), and  the  other  was  a  Siidra,  and  originally  a  running 
footman.  The  Raja  of  Jeipiir's  prime  minister  was  a  barber. 
The  founder  of  the  reigning  family  of  H61car  was  a  goatherd ; 
and  that  of  Sindia  a  menial  servant;  and  both  were  Sudras. 
The  great  family  of  Rastia,  in  the  Maratta  country,  first  followed 
the  natural  occupations  of  Bramins,  then  became  great  bankers, 
and,  at  length,  military  commanders.  Many  similar  instances  of 
elevation  might  be  quoted.    The  changes  of  professions  in  private 

**  [In  Bengal,  the  next  diviaionfl  below  potter,  the  karmakdra  or  smith,  and  the 

the  Brahmans  are  the  ^M^yM  or  medical,  ndpUa  or  barber.    Below  these  are  the 

iod  the  K4yaMha»t  or  writer  casti — then  numerous  low  oasts,  from  whom  a  Brah- 

oome  the  nine  divisions  called  the  Nobo  man  cannot  accept  water,  such  as  the  kai- 

S^  ie,  the  gopa  or  cowherd,  the  mdli  vairtaka  or  fisherman,  aauvama-banij  or 

or  gudfloer,  the  taSi  or  oilman,  the  tantri  goldsmith,  etc. — Ed.] 
or  veaTer,  the  modaia  or  confectioner,  "  Colebrooke,  Agiatic  Haearches,  vol.  v. 

tite  vamji  ur  betel-caltivator,  the  kuldla  or  p.  58. 
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life  are  less  observable;  but  the  first  good  Hindi\  miniature 
j)ainter,  in  the  Euroj)ean  manner,  was  a  blacksmith.  A  new  cast 
Monnatio  ^^7  ^  ^aid  to  havc  been  introduced  by  the  establish- 
*^®'**  ment  of  the  monastic  orders.  The  origin  of  these 
communities  can  only  be  touched  on  as  a  matter  of  speculation. 

By  the  rules  of  Menu's  code,  a  Bramin  in*  the  fourth  stage  of 
his  life,  after  having  passed  through  a  period  of  solitude  and 
mortification  as  an  anchoret,"  is  released  from  all  formal  ol>- 
servances,  and  ])ermitted  to  devote  his  time  to  contemplation. 
It  is  i)robable  that  persons  so  situated  might  assemble  for  the 
purjwse  of  religious  discussion,  and  that  men  of  superior  endow- 
ments to  the  rest  might  collect  a  number  of  hearers,  who  woulil 
live  around  them  without  forming  any  religious  community. 
Such,  ^t  least,  was  the  progress  from  single  monks  to  cenobites, 
among  the  early  Christians.  The  assemblies  of  these  inquirers 
might  in  time  be  attended  by  disciples,  who,  though  not  Bra- 
mins,  were  of  the  classes  to  whom  the  study  of  theology  was 
permitted,  each,  however,  living  independently,  according  to  the 
l)ractice  of  his  own  class.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  stage  to 
which  these  religious  institutions  had  attained  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  though  there  are  passages  in  the  early  Greek  writers 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  had  advanced  still 
further  towards  the  present  model  of  regular  monastic  orders." 
Unless  that  evidence  be  thought  sufficient,  we  have  no  means  of 
conjecturing  at  what  period  those  assemblages  formed  themselves 
into  religious  communities,  subject  to  niles  of  their  own,  distinct 
from  those  of  their  respective  classes.  The  earliest  date  to 
which  the  foundation  of  any  such  order  can  be  traced  in  the 
Hindii  books  is  the  eighth  century  of  our  era ;  and  few  of  those 
now  in  existence  are  older  than  the  fourteenth."  Some  orders 
are  still  composed  of  Bramins  alone,  and  a  few  among  tiem 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  original  societies 
adverted  to  above;  but  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  orders  is,  that  all  distinctions  of  cast 
are  levelled  on  admission.  Bramins  break  their  sacerdotal 
thread;  and  Cshatriyas,  Veisyas,  and  Siidras  renounce  their  own 
class  on  entering  an  order,  and  all  become  eqical  members  of 


12 


"  See  p.  16.  "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  construed  int<i 

*  See  Appendix  III.    It  appears,  in  the  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  sucb 

same  place,  that  these  assemblies  included  orders  in  Menu's  time,  that  in  Ch.  v.  8», 

persons  performing  the  penances  enjoined  funeral  rites  are  denied  to  heretics,  W<« 

to  Bramins  of  the  third  stage  of  life  (or  wear  a  dress  of  religion  unautkorizal  bv 

anchorets),  who,  by  the  strict  rule  laid  the    Vkla.     [The    8chol.   explains  it  of 

down  f  (»■  them,  were  bound  to  live  in  soli-  wandering  ascetics  who  wear  red  garmeDtn, 

tude  and  silence.  etc — Ed.] 
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their  new  commanity.  This  bold  innovation  is  supposed  by 
Professor  Wilson  to  have  been  adopted  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.-** 

The  Hindi!i  orders  do  not  present  the  same  regular  aspect  as 
s^imilar  fraternities  in  Europe,  and  do  not  so  easily  furnish  marked 
characteristics  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind  or 
from  each  other.  There  is  not  even  a  general  name  for  the  class, 
though  that  of  Gosiyen  (which,  in  strictness,  should  be  confined 
to  one  subdivision)  is  usually  applied  to  the  whole.  They  can  all 
be  recognised  by  their  dress,  as  all  wear  some  part  of  their  clothes 
(generally  the  turban  and  scarf)  of  a  dirty  orange  colour,  exce])t 
a  few,  who  go  quite  naked :  all  are  bound  by  some  vows ;  and  all 
accept  (though  all  do  not  solicit)  charity. 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  only  particulars  which  can  be  asserted 
«.»f  them  all ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  have  many  other 
features  in  common.  An  order  generally  derives  its  character 
ftom  a  particular  spiritual  instructor,  whose  doctrines  it  main- 
t«ng,  and  by  whose  rules  of  life  the  members  are  bound.  Many  of 
these  founders  of  orders  have  been  likewise  founders  of  sects ;  for 
which  reason  the  tenets  of  Gos&yens  are  seldom  purely  orthodox. 
They  vary  greatly  in  numbers,  some  being  confined  to  a  small 
knot  of  votaries  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  others  spread  in 
numbers  over  all  India. 

Most  of  them  possess  convents,  to  which,  in  some  cases,  landed 
property  is  attached.  They  derive  an  additional  income  from  the 
contributions  of  devout  ]>ersons,  from  money  collected  by  begging, 
and,  m  many  cases,  from  trade,  which  is  often  carried  on  openly, 
but  more  frequently  in  a  covert  manner.  These  convents  are  all 
under  a  mohant  (or  abbot),  who  is  generally  elected  by  his  own 
community  or  by  the  other  mohants  of  the  order;  but  who  is 
sometimes  hereditary,  and  often  named  by  his  predecessor.  Ad- 
misision  into  an  order  is  not  given  mitil  after  a  probation  of  a 
year  or  two.  The  novice  is  in  a  manner  adopted  by  a  particular 
instractor,  or  guru,  who  has  often  several  such  disciples;  all 
subject,  as  well  as  the  guru  himself,  to  the  head  of  the  convent. 
One  order  in  Bengal  admits  of  males  and  females  living  in  one 
convent,  but  imder  strict  vows  of  chastity. 

Many  of  the  Gosiyens  who  belong  to  convents  nevertheless 
spend  much  of  their  lives  in  wandering  about,  and  subsist  by  beg- 
ging.   Other  Gosiyens  lead  an  entirely  erratic  life ;  in  some  cases 

**  [Simikrij  dutiBctiona  of  cast  oeaae      protest  against  cast  was  the  rise  of  Bud  j 
fir  tke  time  among  the  wonhippera  at      dhiam. — Ed.] 
be  temple  of  Jagannith.    The  earliest  ^  j 
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still  subordinate  to  mohants,  and  in  others,  quite  independent 
and  free  from  all  rules,  except  such  as  they  impose  on  themselves. 
But  among  these  last  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  austere 
religionists ;  those,  in  particular,  who  retire  to  the  heart  of  forests, 
and  live  entirely  unconnected  with  mankind,  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  famine,  if  no  charitable  person  should  think  of  them, 
and  to  still  greater  danger  from  the  beasts  of  prey  that  alone 
inhabit  those  wild  and  solitary  tracts.** 

Few  of  the  orders  are  under  very  strict  vows ;  and  they  have 
no  attendance  on  chapels,  general  fasts,  vigils,  or  other  monkish 
observances.  Most  are  bound  to  celibacy ;  but  many  allow  their 
members  to  marry,  and  to  reside  with  their  families  like  laymen. 
One  order,  particularly  devoted  to  Crishna,  in  his  infant  form, 
hold  it  to  be  their  duty  to  indulge  in  costly  apparel  and  choice 
food,  and  to  partake  of  every  description  of  innocent  enjoyment ; 
and  these  tenets  are  so  far  from  lowering  their  character  that 
their  influence  with  their  followers  is  unbounded,  and  they  are 
amply  supplied  with  the  means  of  living  according  to  their  liberal 
notions  of  religious  duty. 

Some  orders,  however,  diflfer  widely  from  these  last;  such  are 
those  of  which  individuals  hold  up  one  or  both  arms  until  they 
become  fixed  in  that  position,  and  until  the  nails  grow  through 
the  hands ;  those  who  lie  on  beds  of  spikes,  who  vow  perpetual 
silence,  and  who  expose  themselves  to  other  volimtary  mortifica- 
tions. Some  few  affect  every  sort  of  filth  and  pollution,  and 
extort  alms  by  the  disgust  which  their  presence  creates,  or  by 
gashing  their  limbs  with  knives. 

Others,  as  has  been  said,  go  naked,  and  many  nearly  so.  Of 
this  description  are  the  Ndgas,  who  serve  as  mercenary  soldiers, 
often  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  under  their  own  leaders. 

These  people  do  not  profess  to  take  arms  for  the  advancement 
of  their  religion,  but  serve  any  chief  for  hire ;  and  are,  in  general, 
men  of  violent  and  profligate  habits,  but  with  the  reputation  of 
desperate  courage.  Their  naked  limbs  smeared  with  ashes,  their 
shaggy  beards,  and  their  matted  hair  artificially  increased  and 
twisted  round  the  head,  give  a  striking  appearance  to  these  mar- 
tial devotees.  When  not  hired,  they  have  been  known  to  wander 
about  the  country  in  large  bands,  plundering  and  levying  contri- 
butions. In  former  days  the  British  possessions  were  more  than 
once  invaded  by  such  marauders. 

*'  Mr.  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol  iii.  six  of  these  hermits  had  been  carried 
p.  342,  where  he  states  that  he  was  in-  off  by  tigers  in  the  preceding  three 
foi-med,  on  a  spot  on  SiSgar  Island,  that      montiots. 
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But  these  armed  monks  sometimes  assemble  in  great  nnm- 
l)cr8,  without  being  formed  into  bands  or  associated  for  military 
service  ;  and  the  meeting  of  large  bodies  of  opposite  sects  has 
often  led  to  sanguinary  conflicts.  At  the  great  fair  at  Hardwdr 
in  1760,  an  affray,  or  rather  a  battle,  took  place  between  the 
Nagis  of  Siva  and  those  of  Vishnu,  in  which  it  was  stated,  on 
the  spot,  that  18,000  persons  were  left  dead  on  the  field."  The 
^imonnt  must,  doubtless,  have  been  absurdly  exaggerated,  but  it 
^^erves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  numbers  engaged. 

One  description  of  GosAyens,  of  the  sect  of  Siva,  are  Y6gis 
(j»oe  Chap.  V.)';  and  attempt,  by  meditation,  and  by  holding  in 
the  breath,  and  other  mummeries,  to  procure  a  union  with  the 
Divinity.  The  lowest  of  this  class  pretend  to  work  miracles  ; 
iiud  some  are  even  professed  mountebanks,  who  go  about  the 
country  with  monkeys  and  musical  instruments,  and  amuse  the 
]K»pulaee  with  juggling  and  other  tricks  of  dexterity.  Another 
sort  is  much  more  remarkable.  These  profess  to  be  enthusiastic 
^levotees,  and  practise  their  imposture  not  for  money,  but  to 
increase  their  reputation  for  sanctity.  Among  them  are  persons 
who  manage,  by  some  contrivance  hitherto  unexplained,  to 
remain  seated,  for  many  minutes,  in  the  air,  at  as  great  a  distance 
t'rom  the  ground  as  four  feet,  with  no  other  apparent  support 
Imt  what  they  derive  from  slightly  resting  on  a  sort  of  crutch 
with  the  back  of  one  hand,  the  fingers  of  which  are  all  the  time 
<»mployed  in  counting  their  beads." 

Among  the  Gosiyens  there  are,  or  have  been,  some  few  learned 
men:  many  are   decent  and  inoffensive  religionists,  and  many 
respectable  merchants ;  but  many,  also,  are  shameless  and  im- 
lK)rtunate  beggars,  and  worthless  vagabonds  of  all  descriptions, 
attracted  to  the. order  by  the  idle  and  wandering  life  which 
it  admits  of.     In  general,  the  followers  of  Vishnu  are  the  most 
respectable,  and  those  of  Siva  the  most  infected  by  the  offensive 
naalities  of  the  class.    It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  good  sense  of 
the  Hindus  that  these  devotees  fall  off  in  public  esteem  exactly 
in  proportion    to    the    extravagance  and  eccentricity   of   their 
<»l)servances. 

The  veneration  of  some  of  the  Vaishnava  sectarians  for  their 
mendicant  directors  is  carried  to  an  almost  incredible  pitch. 
In  Bengal,  some  of  them  consider  their  spiritual  guide  as  of 

^'^\-  iLMM.  Btatement  by  an  eye-witneas  in  the  A^xc 

"  The  most  wtlientic  account  of  one      MoiUkly  Jowmal  for  MarcU,  io^». 
"f  these  k  quoted  bj  Ftx>fe9eor  WUbod, 
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superior  importance,  and  entitled  to  greater  regard  than  their 
Deity  himself.^® 

The  want  of  a  common  head  to  the  HindA  religion  accounts 
for  the  lax  discipline  of  many  orders,  and  the  total  absence 
of  rules  among  single  BeirAgis  and  Y6gis,  and  such  lawless 
assemblages  as  those  formed  by  the  military  NAgas." 

The  same  circumstance  has  preserved  the  independence  of 
these  orders,  and  prevented  their  falling,  like  the  monks  of 
Europe,  under  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  body ;  taxi  to 
their  independence  is  to  be  ascribed  the  want  of  concord  betweeu 
them  and  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  rivalry  thus  engendered 
might  have  produced  more  serious  eflfects;  but  the  influence 
which  the  Bramins  derive  from  their  possession  of  the  literature 
and  law  of  their  nation  has  had  an  operation  on  the  orders,  as  it 
has  on  other  Hindus;  and,  in  recognising  the  code  of  Menu, 
and  the  religious  traditions  of  their  countiy,  they  could  not 
withhold  their  acknowledgment  of  the  high  station  to  which 
the  class  had  raised  itself  by  the  authority  of  those  writings. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHANGES   m  THE   GOVERNMENT. 

The  modern  Hindii  government  differs  from  that  described  by 
Menu,  less  in  consequence  of  any  deliberate  alterations,  than  of 
a  relaxation  of  the  systematic  form  which  was  recommended  by 

"  Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  HesearckeSy  members  of  convents  sometimes  led  the 

vol.  zvi.  p.  119.    The  above  account  is  same  vagabond  l^fe  until  restnuned  by 

chiefly  from  Professor  Wilson's  essay  in  authority,    [ffistoire  du  Clergi  Siculier  et 

Yo\a,Tvi.Bindxyii.oi  the Afiat ic  KesearckeXf  Rigidicr,  vol.  ii.  p.  15;  Murat&rij  75th 

with  some  particulars  from  Ward's  If  in-  Dissertation,  vol.  iii.  part  2,  pp.  80,  94.) 

dooSf  and  some  from  the  account  of  the  New  Orders  multiplied  among  the  Chrir^- 

Gosdyens  in  the  Appendix  to  Steele's  tians  with  as  little  restraint  as  among  the 

Summary.    See  Appendix,  on  '' Changes  Hindtls,  until  they  were  prohibited  under 

in  Cast."  Innocent  III.,  a.d.   1215.     Muratori,  p. 

*  The  same  laxity  prevailed  at  different  97. ) 
periods  among  the  Christian  orders,  and  Commerce  was  carried  on,  even  in  re- 
called forth  the  interference  of  the  popes  cent  times,  to  agreatextentby  the  Jesuit^, 
and  councils.  and  was  one  of  the  ax^guments  in  favour  of 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  church  the  Sa-  the  suppression  of  the  order.     (Ranke, 

rabaites  belonged  to  no  convent,  and  were  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  138, 206.) 

under  no  rule,   but  roamed  about  the  As  late  as  the  last  century  some  even  of 

country,  subsisting  by  charity,  and  often  the  strictest  orders  admitted  into  their 

practising  every  sort  of  debauchery  ;  and  community  a  class  which  took  certain 

thifi  license  continued  until  the  middle  vows  and  wore  a  monastic  dress,  but  were 

of  the  ninth  century,  when  all  professed  allowed  to  live  in  the  world  and  to  exer- 

monka  were  compelled  to  enter  themselves  cise  professions  ;  even  married  persout; 

as  members  of  particular  con\  ents.    Even  were  not  excluded. 
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the  old  lawgiver,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  at  no  time  exactly 
confonned  to  in  the  actnal  practice  of  any  state. 

The  chief  has  no  longer  a  fixed  number  of  ministers  and  a 
regular  council.    He  has  naturally  some  heads  of  depart-    ^^anuni- 
ments,  and  occasionally  consults  them,  and  his  prime     »t<»tion. 
minister,  on  matters  affecting  the  peculiar  province  of  each. 

Traces  of  all  the  revenue  divisions  of  Menu,^  under  lords  of  10 
towns,  lords  of  100,  and  lords  of  1000  towns,  are  still  -g^ya^^Q 
to  be  found,  especially  in  the  Deckan;  but  the  only  d^^wion*- 
one  which  remains  entire  is  that  called  Perganneh,  which 
answers  to  the  lordship  of  100  towns.  Even  the  oflScers  of  the 
old  systems  are  still  kept  up  in  those  divisions,  and  receive  a 
remtmeration  in  lands  and  fees;  but  they  are  no  longer  the 
active  agents  of  the  government,  and  are  only  employed  to  keep 
the  records  of  all  matters  connected  with  land  (A).  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  these  oflScers  fell  into  disuse  after  the 
Mahometan  conquest;  but  as,  like  ever3rthing  Hindu,  they 
became  hereditary,  and  liable  to  division  among  heirs,  the 
sorereign,  HindA  as  well  as  Mussulman,  must  have  felt  their 
inadequacy  to  fulfil  the  objects  they  were  designed  for,  and  the 
necessity  of  replacing  them  by  oflficers  of  his  own  choosing,  on 
whom  he  could  rely. 

At  present,  even  Hindii  territories  are  divided  into  govern- 
ments of  various  extent,  which  are  again  divided  and  subdivided, 
as  convenience  requires.  The  king  names  the  governors  of  the 
great  divisions,  and  the  governor  chooses  his  own  deputies  for 
those  subordinate. 

The  governor  unites  all  the  functions  of  administration;  there 
being  no  longer  military  divisions  as  in  Menu's  time;  and  no 
courts  of  justice,  but  at  the  capital  (if  there). 

But  among  all  these  changes,  the  townships*  remain  entire, 
and  are  the  indestructible  atoms,  from  an  aggregate  of  which 
the  most  extensive  Indian  empires  are  composed. 

A  township  is  a  compact  piece  of  land,  varying  in  extent, 
inhabited  by  a  single  community.  The  boundaries  are  Description 
accurately  defined  and  jealously  guarded.  The  lands  Slip.  ^' 
may  be  of  all  descriptions:  these  actually  under  cultivation,  and 
those  neglected;  arable  lands  never  yet  cultivated;  and  land 
which  is  altogether  incapable  of  cultivation.  These  lands  are 
divided  into  portions,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  as  carefully 

^  Am  many  of  the  notes  on  this  account  the  subject,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  place 
of  the  rerenue  system  are  long,  and  not  them  in  an  Appendix,  to  which  reference 
required  for  a  general  understanding  of      will  be  made  by  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

•  [cf.  Sir.  H.  Maine's  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West,  1871.]/^  i 
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marked  as  those  of  the  township ;  and  the  names,  qualities, 
extent,  and  proprietors  of  which  are  minutely  entered  in  the 
records  of  the  community.  The  inhabitants  are  all  assembled 
in  a  village  within  the  limits,  which  in  many  parts  of  India  is 
fortified,  or  protected  by  a  little  castle  or  citadel. 

Each  township  conduct  its  own  internal  aflfairs.  It  levies  on  its 
itsprivi-  niembers  the  revenue  due  to  the  state;  and  is  coUect- 
leges.  iyqIj  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  full  amount.    It 

manages  its  police,  and  is  answerable  for  any  property  plundered 
within  its  limits.  It  administers  justice  to  its  own  mem- 
bers, as  far  as  punishing  small  oflfences,  and  deciding  disputes 
in  the  first  instance.  It  taxes  itself,  to  provide  funds  for  its 
internal  expenses;  such  as  repairs  of  the  wall  and  temple,  and 
the  cost  of  public  sacrifices  and  charities,  as  well  as  of  some 
ceremonies  and  amusements  on  festivals. 

It  is  provided  with  the  requisite  officers  for  conducting  all 
those  duties,  and  with  various  others  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants;  and,  though  entirely  subject  to  the  general 
government,  is  in  many  respects  an  organized  commonwealth, 
complete  within  itself.  This  independence,  and  its  concomitant 
privileges,  though  often  violated  by  government,  are  never 
denied;  they  afford  some  little  protection  against  a  tyrannical 
ruler,  and  maintain  order  within  their  own  limits,  even  when 
the  general  government  has  been  dissolved. 

I  quote  the  following  extract  from  a  minute  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  as  well  for  the  force  of  his  language  as  the  weight  of 
his  authority: — 

"  The  village  communities  are  little  republics,  having  nearly 
everything  they  can  want  within  themselves,  and  almost  inde- 
pendent of  any  foreign  relations.  They  seem  to  last  where 
nothing  else  lasts.  Dynasty  after  dynasty  tumbles  down; 
revolution  succeeds  to  revolution;  Hindoo,  Patan,  Mogul, 
Mahratta,  Sikh,  English,  are  all  masters  in  turn;  but  the  village 
community  remains  the  same.  In  times  of  trouble  they  arm 
and  fortify  themselves:  an  hostile  army  passes  through  the 
country:  the  village  communities  collect  their  cattle  within 
their  walls,  and  let  the  enemy  pass  unprovoked.  If  plunder 
and  devastation  be  directed  against  themselves,  and  the  force 
employed  be  irresistible,  they  flee  to  friendly  villages  at  a 
.distance;  but,  when  the  storm  has  passed  over,  they  return 
and  resume  their  occupations.  If  a  country  remain  for  a 
aeries  of  years  the  scene  of  continued  pillage  and  massacre,  so 
that  the  villages  cannot  be  inhabited,  the  scattered  villagers 
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nevertheless  return  whenever  the  power  of  peaceable  possession 
revives.  A  generation  may  pass  away,  but  the  succeeding 
generation  will  return.  The  sons  will  take  the  places  of  their 
fathers  ;  the  same  site  for  the  village,  the  same  positions  for  the 
houses,  the  same  lands  will  be  re-occupied  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  were  driven  out  when  the  village  was  depopulated  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  trifling  matter  that  will  drive  them  out,  for  they 
will  often  maintain  their  post  through  times  of  disturbance  and 
convulsion,  and  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  resist  pillage  and 
oppression  with  success.  This  union  of  the  village  communities, 
each  one  forming  a  separate  little  state  in  itself,  has,  I  conceive, 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  preservation  of  the 
people  of  India,  through  all  the  revolutions  and  changes  which 
ihey  have  suffered,  and  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  their 
happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  portion  of  freedom 
and  independence." ' 

A  township  in  its  simplest  form  is  under  a  headman  (B),  wha 
is  only  spoken  of  in  Menu  as  an  agent  of  the  king,  and  Goyemment, 
may  have  been  removable  at  his  pleasure.     His  office  Rhipb^one 
has  now  become  hereditarj'^ ;   and  though  he  is  still  ^®**** 
regarded  as  an  officer  of  the  king,  he  is  really  more  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.    The  selection  of  an  individual  from  the 
proper  family  rests  sometimes  with  the  village  community,  and 
oftener  with   the   government ;  but  to  be  useful  to  either  he 
must  possess  the  confidence  of  both.    He  holds  a  portion  of  land,., 
and  receives   an   annual  allowance  from  the   government ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  income  is  derived  from  fees  paid  by  the 
villagers.    So  far  is  he  identified  with  the  village,  that  he  is 
held  personally  responsible  for  its  engagements,  and  thrown  into^ 
prison  in  all  cases  of  resistance  or  failure  of  the  revenue. 

The  headman  settles  with  the  government  the  sum  to  be  paid" 
to  it  for  the  year  ;  and  apportions  the  payment  among  D„tieg  ^  ^^g, 
the  villagers  according  to  the  extent  and  tenures  of  *»^**^*^ 
their  lands.  He  also  lets  such  lands  as  have  no  fixed  occupants ^ 
]>artitions  the  water  for  irrigation,  settles  disputes,  apprehends 
offenders,  and  sends  them  to  the  government  office  of  the  district ; 
and,  in  short,  does  all  the  duties  of  municipal  government. 

All  this  is  done  in  public,  at  a  place  approj^riated  for  the 
jjurpose ;  and  on  all  points  affecting  the  public  interest,  in  free 
consultation  with  the  villagers.     In  civil  disputes  the  headman 

^  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  Jieport  of  Sded  Committee  of  House  of  CommoM,  1832,  voL  iii. 
Appndix  84,  p.  831.  ^  . 
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is  assisted  by  arbitrators  named  by  the  parties,  or  by  assessors  of 
liis  own  choice.  His  office  confers  a  great  deal  of  respectability 
with  all  the  country  people,  as  well  as  influence  in  his  own 
village.  It  is  saleable  ;  but  the  owner  seldom  parts  with  it 
entirely,  reserving  the  right  of  presiding  at  certain  ceremonies 
and  other  honorary  privileges,  when  compelled  to  dispose  of  all 
the  solid  advantages. 

The  headman  is  assisted  by  different  officers,  of  whom  the 
Village  eata.  accountaut  and  the  watchman  are  the  most  important, 
theaoooant-  The  accouutaut  (C)  keeps  the  village  records,  which 
man,  etc.  "  coutain  a  ftill  description  of  the  nature  of  the  lands  of 
the  village,  with  the  names  of  the  former  and  present  holders, 
the  rent,  and  other  terms  of  occupancy.  He  also  keeps  the 
accounts  of  the  village  community  and  those  of  the  villagers 
individually,  both  with  the  government  and  with  each  other.  He 
acts  as  notary  in  drawing  up  deeds  for  them,  and  writes  private 
letters  for  those  who  require  such  a  service.  He  is  paid  by  fees 
on  the  inhabitants,  and  sometimes  has  an  allowance  or  an 
assignment  of  land  from  the  government. 

The  watchman  (D)  is  the  guardian  of  boundaries,  public  and 
private.  He  watches  the  crops,  is  the  public  guide  and  messen- 
ger, and  is,  next  to  the  headman,  the  principal  officer  of  police. 
In  this  capacity  he  keeps  watch  at  night,  observes  all  arrivals 
and  departures,  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
every  individual  in  the  village,  and  is  bound  to  find  out  the 
possessor  of  any  stolen  property  within  the  township,  or  to  trace 
him  till  he  has  passed  the  boundary,  when  the  responsibility  is 
transferred  to  the  next  neighbour. 

These  duties  may  seem  beyond  the  powers  of  one  man  ;  but 
the  remuneration  is  hereditary  in  a  particular  family,  all  the 
members  of  which  contribute  to  perform  the  service.'  They  are 
always  men  of  a  low  cast. 

The  money-changer  may  also  be  considered  an  assistant  of 
the  headman,  as  one  of  his  duties  is  to  assay  all  money  paid.  He 
is  also  the  silversmith  of  the  village.  Besides  these,  there  are 
other  village  officers,  the  number  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  native 
name  and  by  common  opinion  at  twelve ;  but,  in  fact,  it  varies 
in  different  villages,  and  the  officers  included  are  not  always  the 
same. 

*  This  IB  the  only  office  in  \vliich  the  lostorthrown  into  cocfueion  by  frequently 

sort  of  joint  tenancy  described  is  bene-  changing  hands,  and    none  of  the  co- 

ficial.     In  most  others  the  sharers  act  in  parceners  is  long  enough  in  office  to  be 

turn  :  in  that  of  the  accountant  the  evil  perfect  in  his  lu«ineaB. 
is  most  conspicuous,  as  the  records  are 
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The  priest  and  the  astrologer  (one  of  whom  is  often  the 
^noolmaster),  the  smith,  carpenter,  barher,  potter,  and  worker 
m  leather,  are  seldom  wanting.  The  tailor,  washerman,  physician, 
mnsician,  minstrel,  and  some  others,  are  not  so  general:  the 
aancing-girl  seems  only  to  be  in  the  south  of  India. 
•  !r  ™*°^'*^  recites  poems  and  composes  verses.  His  most 
important  character  (in  some  places  at  least)  is  that  of  genealo- 
fnst.  Each  of  these  village  officers  and  artisans  has  a  fee, 
somrtimes  m  money,  more  frequently  a  portion  of  produce,  as  a 
iiandfnl  or  two  out  of  each  measure  of  grain. 

This  18  the  mode  of  village  government  when  there  is  nobody 
ftetween  the  tenant  and  the  prince ;  but  in  one  half  of  Government 
India,  especially  in  the  north  and  the  extreme  south,  SLSn^ 

tv^  •*  *."  ^^^  village  a  community  which  represents,  or 
i«lier  which  constitutes,  the  township ;  the  other  inhabitants 
•wing  their  tenants  (E).  These  people  are  generally  regarded 
as  absolute  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  are  admitted  wherever 
mey  exist  to  have  an  hereditable  and  transferable  interest  in  it; 
out  as  the  completeness  of  their  proprietary  right  is  doubtful, 
«  wui  be  convenient  to  preserve  the  ambiguity  of  their  native 
°*St!  *^"  *^®™  "village  landholders"  (F). 

Where  they  exist,  the  village  is  sometimes  governed  by  one 
neaa,  as  above  described;  but  more  frequently  ea<5h  branch  of 
tiJe  temily  composing  the  community  (or  each  family  if  there  be 
more  than  one)  has  its  own  head,  who  manages  its  internal  aflfairs, 
and  umtes  with  -the  heads  of  the  other  divisions  to  conduct  the 
general  busmess  of  the  riUage.  The  councU  thus  composed  fills 
piwteely  the  place  occupied  in  other  cases  by  the  single  headman, 

Si  "^1^^^^"^  ^^*'^  ''"'^"S  ^^^^  t^e  official  remuneration 
auowed  to  that  officer  by  the  government  and  the  villagers.  Their 
number  depends  on  that  of  the  divisions,  but  seldom  exceeds 
eight  or  ten.  Each  of  these  heads  is  generally  chosen  from  the 
Oldest  branch  of  his  division,  but  is  neither  richer  nor  otherwise 
^Ustrngoished  from  the  rest  of  the  landholders. 

Where  there  are  village  landholders,  they  form  the  first  class 
«!  the  mhabitants  of  villages;  but  there  are  four  other  ci„^„, 
♦glasses  of  mferior  degree:— 2.  Permanent  tenants.     3.  i»»-wtant6. 
i^emporary  tenants.     4.  Labourers.    5.  Shopkeepers,  who  take 
up  thew  abode  in  a  village  for  the  convenience  of  a  market. 

The  popular    notion  is  that  the  village  landholders  are   all 

•The  widely  extended  entail  ot  aU  pro  make  the  buunew  of  a  genealogiat  of  much 
i^Jjm  imtu,  and  the  cuniplicattd  re-  more  Bvrioua  concern  in  that  country  than 
*"»»»  on  the  intermarriage  of  tamiLes,      it  it  with  ug. 
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descended  from  one  or  more  individuals  who  first  settled  the  vil- 
viuag«  lage ;  and  that  the  only  exceptions  are  formed  by  persons 
landhoidcn.  ^IjQ  havc  derived  their  rights  by  purchase,  or  other- 
wise, from  members  of  the  original  stock.  The  supposition  i^ 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  to  this  day,  there  are  often  only 
single  families  of  landholders  in  small  villages,  and  not  many 
in  large  ones  (G);  but  each  has  branched  out  into  so  many 
members,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  whole  agricultural 
labour  to  be  done  by  the  landholders,  without  the  aid  either 
of  tenants  or  labourers. 

The  rights  of  the  landholders  are  theirs  collectively;  and, 
though  they  almost  always  have  a  more  or  less  perfect  partition 
of  them,  they  never  have  an  entire  separation.  A  landholder, 
for  instahce,  can  sell  or  mortgage  his  rights ;  but  he  must  first 
have  the  consent  of  the  village,  and  the  purchaser  steps  exactly 
into  his  place  and  takes  up  all  his  obligations.  If  a  family 
becomes  extinct,  its  share  returns  to  the  common  stock. 

In  some  villages  the  rights  of  the  landholders  are  held  in 
common,  the  whole  working  for  the  community,  and  sharing 
the  net  produce,  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  government. 
In  some  they  divide  the  cultivated  lands,  but  still  with  mutual 
responsibility  for  the  dues  of  government,  and  sometimes  with 
periodical  interchanges  of  their  portions ;  and  in  others  they  make- 
the  separation  between  the  portions  of  cultivated  land  complete, 
retaining  ouly  the  waste  land  and  some  other  rights  in  common  ; 
but,  at  times,  they  divide  the  waste  land  also.  In  dividing  their 
lands  they  do  not  in  general  give  one  compact  portion  to  each 
landholder,  but  assign  to  him  a  share  of  every  description  of  soil ; 
so  that  he  has  a  patch  of  fertile  land  in  one  place,  one  of  sterile  in 
another,  one  of  grazing  ground  in  a  third,  and  so  on,  according- 
to  the  variety  of  qualities  to  be  found  within  the  village  (G*). 

Their  rights  are  various  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
Where  their  tenure  is  most  perfect,  they  hold  their  lands  sul)- 
ject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce  ii> 
government,  or  free  of  all  demand.  When  at  the  lowest,  they 
retain  some  honorary  exemptions  that  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  villagers  (H). 

There  are  many  instances  where  the  government  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  attachment  of  the  landholders  to  their  land  to- 
lay  on  them  heavier  imposts  than  other  cultivators  are  willing- 
to  pay.  Even  then,  however,  some  advantage,  actual  or  pro- 
spective, must  still  remain;  since  there  is  no  tract  in  which 
village   landholders   are   found  in  which   their   rights   are   not 
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occasionally  sold  and  mortgaged.  One  advantage,  indeed,  they 
always  enjoy  in  the  consideration  shown  towards  them  in  the 
country,  which  would  induce  a  family  to  connect  itself  by 
marriage  with  a  landholder  who  laboured  with  his  own  hands, 
rather  than  with  a  wealthy  person,  equally  unexceptionable  iii 
point  of  cast,  but  of  an  inferior  class  society. 

So  rooted  is  ,the  notion  of  property  in  the  village  landholders, 
that  even  when  one  of  them  is  compelled  to  abandon  his  fields 
from  the  demand  of  government  exceeding  what  they  will  pay, 
he  is  still  considered  as  proprietor,  his  name  still  remains  on 
the  village  register,  and,  for  three  generations,  or  one  hundred 
years,  he  is  entitled  to  reclaim  his  land,  if  from  any  change  of 
circumstances  he  should  be  so  disposed. 

In  the  Tamil  country  and  in  Hindostan,^  a  tenant  put  in  by 
the  government  will  sometimes  voluntarily  pay  the  proprietor's 
fee  to  the  defaulting  and  dispossessed  landholder.® 

In  all  villages  there  are  two  descriptions  of  tenants,  who  rent 
the  lands  of  the  village  landholders  (where  there  are  Permnnent 
such),  and  those  of  the  government,  where  there  is  no  '®^^^- 
such  intermediate  class.    These  tenants  are  commonly  called  ryots 
(I),  and  are  divided  into  two  classes, — permanent  and  temporary. 

The  permanent  ryots  are  those  who  cultivate  the  lands  of  the 
village  where  they  reside,  retain  them  during  their  lives,  and 
transmit  them  to  their  children  (K). 

*  Mr.  EUis,  JUpcrt  of  Select  CommiUeef  govemment  for  the  payment  exclusively  o£ 

1832,  ToL  iii.  p.  376  ;  Mr.  Fortescue,  St-  his  own  fixed  assessment.     The  principle 

UttioKM,  vol.  iii.  p.  405.  is  that  of  a  field-assessment,  with  total 

'  [Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  valuable  little  separation  of  interests.^'  Besides  these 
^"ok  on  The  Land  Revenue  of  British  three,  there  is  a  fourth,  the  Talooqdaree, 
India  (published  in  1856),  gives  three  which  was  superinduced  over  the  others 
pnocipsl  kind«  of  land  tenure  in  India—  by  the  Muhammadan  custom  of  granting 
the  Zemindaree,  the  Putteedaree,  and  the  the  collection  of  revenue  to  great  officers. 
Ityntwaree.  "The  distinguishing  feature  of  state  or  powerful  chiefs,  who  in  course 
«)f  the  Zemind&ree  tenure  is,  that  when  of  time  made  the  office  hereditary.  In 
^  estate  belongn  to  several  proprietors,  Bengal  proper,  these  talooqdars  obtained 
it  is  managed  in  joint-stock,  with  no  great  power  by  the  perpetual  settlement^ 
f^pvate  possession  of  portions  of  laud  and  made  themselves  generally  the  sole 
by  the  sharers."  "The  characteristic  of  owners  or  zemindars  of  the  land.  The 
the  Patteedaree  tenure  is  partition,  or  Putteedaree  tenure  prevails  in  the  North- 
apportionment  of  the  land  in  severalty,  west  Provinces  and  the  Saugor  and  Ner- 
«ith  j«nt  recKponsibility.  Each  owner,  or  budda  territories  ;  the  Zemindaree  in 
^shareholder,  undertakes  the  management  the  North-west,  and  the  Maratte  and 
"f  his  separate  portion,  paying  through  Tamil  country  ;  the  Ryutwaree  chiefly  in 
theheadman  that  proportion  of  the  whole  Madras.  See  Robinson's  Zand  iZfivnue. 
aweaament  on  the  estate  which,  by  pre-  pp.  1 — 17,  and  Wilson's  Glonary  (firdni 
^rioQS  agreement,  has  been  fixed  on  his  and  Zaminddr),  Wilson  also  mentions 
pcftbn  of  the  land."  *'  Under  the  Ryut-  an  imperfect  form  of  Putteedaree  in  the 
*<tfee  tenure  the  various  proprietary  sub-  North-west,  where  part  of  the  land  is 
divisiofia  of  the  estate  are  recognised,  and  held  in  common  and  part  in  severalty. — 
jwnt  responsibility  ceases.  The  owner  of  Ed.] 
each  petty  holding  is  made  responsible  to 
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They  have  often  been  confounded  with  the  village  landholders, 
though  the  distinction  is  marked  in  all  cases  where  any  pro- 
prietor's fee  exists.     In  it  no  tenant  ever  participates/ 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  real  proprietors  of  the 
soil;  while  others  regard  them  as  mere  tenants  at  will.  All, 
however,  are  agreed  within  certain  limits;  all  acknowledging, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  they  have  some  claim  to  occupancy,  and 
on  the  other,  that  they  have  no  right  to  sell  their  land. 

But,  though  all  admit  the  right  of  occupancy,  some  contend 
that  it  is  rendered  nugatory  by  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  raise 
his  rent;  and  others  assert  that  the  rent  is  so  far  fixed,  that  it 
ought  never  to  go  beyond  the  rate  customary  in  the  surrounding 
district. 

The  tnith  probably  is,  that  the  tenant's  title  was  clear  as 
long  as  the  demand  of  the  state  was  fixed;  but  that  it  became 
vague  and  of  no  value  when  the  public  assessment  became  arbi- 
trary. At  present,  the  permanent  tenant  is  protected  by  the 
interest  of  the  landlord;  he  will  pay  more  than  a  stranger  for 
lands  long  held  by  his  family,  and  situated  in  a  village  where 
he  has  a  house;  but  if  driven  to  extremities,  he  could  easily 
get  a  temporary  lease,  in  another  village,  on  lighter  terms  (L). 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  permanent  tenants  are  the 
remains  of  village  landholders  reduced  by  oppression;  others 
think  they  are  temporarj'^  tenants  who  have  gained  their  rights 
by  long  possession.  It  is  probable  that  both  conjectures  are 
partially  right;  as  well  as  a  third,  that  their  tenure  was,  in 
many  instances,  conferred  on  them  by  the  landholders  at  the 
first  settlement  of  the  township. 

The  temporary  tenant  (M)  cultivates  the  lands  of  a  village 
Temporary  different  from  that  to  which  he  belongs,  holding  them 
'^'^^  by  an  annual  lease,  written  or  understood.  The  first 
description  of  land  being  occupied  by  the  resident  tenant,  an 
inferior  class  falls  to  his  share,  for  which  there  is  little  competi- 
tion; for  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  his  other  disadvantages, 
he  gets  his  land  at  a  lower  rent  than  the  permanent  tenant. 

There  is  another  sort  of  tenant  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
though  of  much  less  importance  than  either  of  the  other  two 
(N).  These  are  persons  whose  cast  or  condition  in  life  prevents 
their  engaging  in  manual  labour,  or  their  women  from  taking 
part  in  any  employment  that  requires  their  appearing  before 
men.    In  consideration  of  these  disadvantages,  they  are  allowed 

'  Mr.  EUb,  Meport  of  Sdect  CommUiee  of  House  of  Commons,  1832,  vol.  iii.  p.  SS5. 
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to  hold  land  at  a  favourable  rate,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  avail- 
ing themselves  of  their  skill  or  capital  by  the  help  Hired 
of  hired  labourers  (0).    The  services  and  remuneration  ^^^^^^^^f*"- 
of  hired   labourers  are  naturally  various;  but  they  differ  too 
little  from  those  of  other  countries  to  require  explanation. 

It  need  scarcely  be  repeated  that  each  of  these  classes  is  not 
necessarily  found  in  every  village.  One  village  may  be  culti- 
vated entirely  by  any  one  of  them,  or  by  all,  in  every  variety  of 
proportion. 

Shopkeepers,  etc.,  are  subject  to  a  ground-rent,  and  sometimes 
a  tax  besides,  to  the  person  on  whose  land  they  reside,  ghop. 
They  are  under  the  general  authority  of  the  headman  keepers,  etc. 
as  a  magistrate,  but  have  little  else  to  do  with  the  community. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  first  villages  founded  by 
Hindds  were  all  in  the  hands  of  village  communities,  probawe 
In  the  early  stage  of  their  progress  it  was  impossible  Sec^e"?? 
for  single  men  to  cut  fields  out  of  the  forest,  and  to  ^^^ 
defend  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines,  or  ^••• 
even  of  wild  beasts:  there  was  no  capital  to  procure  the  services 
of  others;  and,  unless  the  undertaker  had  a  numerous  body  of 
Idndred,  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  associates  who  were  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  settlement;  and  thence  came  the  formation 
of  village  conmiunities,  and  the  division  of  the  land  into  town- 
ships. 

The  nnoccupied  waste,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  society  has 
assumed  a  regular  form,  must  no  doubt  have  belonged  to  the 
i?tate;  but  the  king,  instead  of  transferring  this  property  to  the 
intended  cultivators  for  a  price  paid  once  for  all,  or  for  a  fixed 
annual  rent  or  quit-rent  (as  is  usual  in  other  countries),  reserved 
a  certam  proportion  of  the  produce,  which  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  cultivation.  The  rest 
of  the  produce  belonged  to  the  community  of  settlers;  but  if  they 
found  they  had  more  good  land  than  they  could  themselves  till, 
they  would  endeavour  to  make  a  profit  of  it  through  the  labour 
of  others.  No  method  seemed  easier  than  to  assign  it  to  a  person 
who  should  engage  to  pay  the  government's  proportion,  with  an 
additional  share  to  the  community:  but  while  land  was  plenty, 
and  many  villages  in  progress,  no  man  would  undertake  to  clear 
a  spot  unless  he  was  to  enjoy  it  for  ever;  and  hence  permanent 
tenants  would  arise.  Temporary  tenants  and  labourers  would 
follow  as  society  advanced.  The  subdivision  of  property  by 
inheritance  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  destroy  this  state 
of  things,  and  to  reduce  all  ranks  to  the  condition  of  labourers;   , 
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but  as  long  as  there  was  plenty  of  waste  land,  that  principle 
would  not  come  into  fiill  operation. 

But  for  this,  the  village  community  would  remain  unaltered 
so  long  as  the  king's  proportion  of  the  produce  was  unchanged. 
When  he  raised  his  demand,  the  profits  of  the  landholders  and 
permanent  tenants  diminished;  and  when  it  rose  above  a  certain 
point,  both  classes  cultivated  their  land  at  a  loss.  If  this  con- 
tinued they  were  obliged  to  throw  up  their  lands,  and  seek  other 
means  of  living. 

As  the  highest  proportion  claimed  by  the  king,  which  at  the 
time  of  Menu's  code  was  one-sixth,  is  now  one-half,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  annihilation  of  many  village  commimities,  and 
the  shattered  condition  of  others.  The  lands  abandoned  by  the 
landholders  reverted  to  the  state. 

But  though  this  progress  may  have  been  very  general,  it  need 
not  have  been  universal;  conquered  lands  already  cultivated, 
would  become  the  property  of  the  prince,  and  might  be  culti- 
vated on  his  account  by  the  old  proprietors  reduced  to  serfs- 
Even  at  this  day,  the  state  constantly  grants  lands  to  speculators, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  villages,  without  recognising  a  body 
of  landholders.  The  terms  of  these  grants  are  various;  in  general 
they  provide  for  total  or  partial  exemption  from  revenue  for  a 
certain  number  of  years;  after  which  the  payment  is  to  be  the 
same  as  in  neighbouring  villages. 

Other  processes  must  also  have  taken  place,  as  we  perceive  from 
the  results,  though  we  cannot  trace  their  progress.  In  Canara, 
Malabar,  and  Travancore,  the  land  is  held  in  absolute  property 
by  single  individuals,  subject  to  a  fixed  payment  to  the  state. 

The  sovereign's  full  share  is  now  reckoned  at  one-half;  and  a 
Public  land  country  is  reckoned  moderately  assessed  where  he  takes 
revenue.  ^jjjy  ouc-third.^  This  incrcasc  has  been  made,  not  so 
much  by  openly  raising  the  king's  proportion  of  the  crop  as  by 
means  of  various  taxes  and  cesses,  some  falling  directly  on  the 
land,  and  others  more  or  less  circuitously  affecting  the  cultivator. 
Of  the  first  sort  are  taxes  on  ploughs,  on  cattle,  and  others  of  the 
same  description:  of  the  second,  taxes  on  the  use  of  music  at 
certain  ceremonies,  on  marriages  with  widows,  etc.,  and  new  taxes 
on  consumption.  Besides  these,  there  are  arbitrary  cesses  of  both 
descriptions,  which  were  professedly  laid  on  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, but  have  been  rendered  permanent  in  practice.     Of  this 

'  [Mr.  HobinBon  states,  on  the  authority  Orissa,   and  in  other  Hindi!  states,  the 

of  Sir  T.  Munroe,  that  "  in  the  districts  of  assessment  fluctuated  from  two  to  three 

the  chieftains  of  the  Northern  Circars,  fifths  of  the  gross  produce." — Ed.] 
descended  from  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
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kind  are  a  cess  on  all  occupants  of  land,  proportioned  to  their 
previons  payments,  and  a  cess  on  the  emoluments  of  village  and 
district  functionaries. 

As  there  is  no  limit  to  these  demands,  but  the  ability  of 
those  on  whom  they  fall  to  satisfy  them,  the  only  defence  of  the 
villagers  lies  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  their  income.  For  this 
purpose  they  understate  the  amount  of  produce,  and  contrive  to 
abstract  part  without  the  knowledge  of  the  collector;  more  fre- 
quently they  conceal  the  quantity  of  land  cultivated,  falsifying 
their  records,  so  as  to  render  detection  impossible,  without  a 
troublesome  and  expensive  scrutiny,  involving  a  survey  of  the 
land.  The  landholders,  where  there  are  such,  possess  other  in- 
direct advantages,  the  extent  of  which  the  government  is  seldom 
able  to  ascertain.  Some  degree  of  connivance  on  the  collector's 
part  is  obtained  by  bribes,  which  are  levied  as  part  of  the  internal 
expenses,  and  charged  as  "  secret  service  ";  an  item  into  which  it 
is  a  point  of  honour,  both  with  the  villagers  and  with  future 
collectors  and  auditors,  never  to  inquire. 

It  is  only  by  the  existence  of  such  abuses,  counterbalancing 
those  on  the  part  of  the  government,  that  we  c^  account  for 
land  yielding  a  rent  and  being  saleable  when  apparently  assessed 
to  the  utmost  of  its  powers  of  bearing.® 

In  the  confusion  produced  by  these  irregularities  on  both  sides, 
the  principle  of  proportions  of  the  produce  is  lost  sight  of;  and 
in  most  parts  of  India  the  revenue  is  annually  settled  by  a 
reference  to  that  paid  in  former  years,  with  such  alterations  as 
the  peculiarity  of  the  season,  or  the  occurrence  of  any  temporary 
advantage  or  calamity,  may  render  expedient. 

When  the  parties  cannot  agree  by  this  mode  of  settlement,  they 
have  recourse  to  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  absolute  ability  of 
the  village  for  the  year.  The  land  being  classed  (as  has  been 
mentioned)  according  to  its  fertility,  and  the  facilities  it  possesses 
for  cultivation,  the  surplus  remaining  after  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction can  be  conjectured:  a  suflScient  proportion  is  set  aside  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  cultivator;  and  the  rest,  after  deducting 
village  expenses,  etc.,  goes  to  the  government.  As  a  final  resource, 
when  all  other  amicable  means  fail,  an  appeal  is  made  to  an 
actual  division  of  the  crops;  but  this  mode  of  adjustment  is  so 
open  to  frauds  that  it  is  generally  avoided  by  both  parties; 
<*xcept,  indeed,  in  places  where   long  connexion  between  the 

*  As  in  the  viUage  described  by  Mr.  lectors,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  for  Guzerat, 

HodgBon  (TranMoctiant  of  the  Royal  Asi-  both  in  the  selections  published  by  tibe 

^tie  Society,  roL  iL  p.  77),  where  the  land-  East  India  Company;  Mr.  Hamilton  Bu- 

lM>)deri  pay  574  P^  cent,  of  their  produce.  cfaanan  for  Deinajptir  and  other  diBt4cta    j 

Sx  also  Mr.  Chaplin  and  the  Deckan  col-  under  Bengal,  in  Kib  separate  reportiOOQlC 
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representative  of  government  and  the  people  has  established 
mutual  confidence,  in  which  case  the  division  of  the  crop  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  settlements. 

If  the  result  of  the  contest  with  the  government  officers  is  the 
imposition  of  a  burden  beyond  the  patience  of  the  cultivators,  the 
whole  body  by  common  consent  abandon  their  lands,  leave  their 
village,  and  refuse  to  enter  into  any  engagement  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  public  officers  then  have  recourse  to  conciliation  and 
intimidation,  and,  when  necessary,  to  concession:  force  would  be 
reckoned  very  oppressive,  and,  if  used,  would  be  ineffectual:  the 
most  it  could  do  would  be  to  disperse  the  villagers,  and  drive 
them  into  other  jurisdictions. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  such  modes  of  settlement 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  much  interference  with  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  township.  In  general  the  government  officer 
carries  on  his  exactions  through  the  headman,  but  interferes  when 
necessary  to  support  him  against  individuals;  but  he  sometimes 
suspends  the  headman  from  his  duties,  and  takes  the  details  of 
imposing  and  collecting  the  public  revenue  for  the  time  into  his 
own  hands.  Appeals  and  complaints  are  also  incited  to  afford 
pretences  for  extortion  in  matters  connected  with  justice  and 
police;  so  that  under  a  bad  government  the  privileges  of  the 
townships  are  often  reduced  to  insignificance. 

All  these  evils  are  aggravated  in  many  parts  of  India  by  the 
system  of  farming  the  revenue.  The  governments  of  provinces 
in  such  cases  are  conferred  on  the  person  who  engages  to  give 
security  for  the  largest  annual  payment  to  the  treasury.  This 
contractor  in  like  manner  farms  his  subdivisions  to  the  highest 
bidder;  and  these  last,  in  their  turn,  contract  with  the  headmen 
for  fixed  payments  from  the  villages,  leaving  each  of  them  to 
make  what  profit  he  can  for  himself.  By  these  means  the  natural 
defender  of  the  cultivators  becomes  himself  their  principal  oppres- 
sor; and,  if  the  headman  refuses  the  terms  offered  to  him,  the  case 
is  made  worse  by  the  transfer  of  his  office  to  any  stranger  who  is 
willing  to  accept  the  contract. 

It  is  by  such  exactions  that  village  landholders  have  in  many 
cases  been  reduced  from  masters  of  the  townships  to  mere  tenants 
of  the  crown;  and  in  some  have  been  obliged  to  fly  from  their 
lands,  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  cultivate  them  imder  terms 
which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  bear. 

Hitherto  each  sharer  in  the  village  has  been  supposed  to  be 
acting  on  his  own  rights;  but  the  king  and  the  landholders  are 
each  entitled  to  alienate  their  share  in  the  advantages  derived 
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from  it.  The  headman  and  accountant  also,  if  not  others  of 
the  village  functionaries,  can  sell  their  offices  and  official  emolu- 
ments. Thus  a  new  description  of  persons  is  introduced  into 
the  township;  but  the  new  comers  occupy  precisely  the  station 
of  their  predecessors.  The  grantee  of  the  king's  share  becomes 
entitled  to  receive  his  proportion  of  the  produce,  but  does  not 
supersede  the  headman  in  his  local  duties,  still  less  interfere 
with  private  occupants;  the  new  landholder  takes  up  all  the 
relations  of  the  old;  and  the  headman,  accountant,  etc.,  must 
henceforth  be  taken  from  the  new  family,  but  his  functions 
undergo  no  change.  The  purposes  of  the  king's  alienations  will 
be  explained  a  little  further  on. 

This  account  of  the  different  occupants  of  the  land  naturally 
leads  to  the  much  agitated  question  of  the  property  in  property  in 
the  soil;  which  some  suppose  to  be  vested  in  the  state;  *^®»o"- 
?ome,  in  the  great  Zemindars;  some,  in  the  village  landholders; 
and  some,  in  the  tenants.  The  claim  of  the  great  ZemlndArs  will 
be  shown,  in  its  proper  place,  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the  re- 
maining three;  among  whom,  therefore,  the  discussion  is  confined. 

Property  in  land  seems  to  consist  in  the  exclusive  use  and 
absolute  disposal  of  the  powers  of  the  soil  in  perpetuity;  together 
with  the  right  to  alter  or  destroy  the  soil  itself,  where  such  an 
operation  is  possible.  These  privileges,  combined,  form  the 
abstract  idea  of  property;  which  does  not  represent  any  sub- 
stance distinct  from  these  elements.  Where  they  are  found 
united,  there  is  property,  and  nowhere  else.  Now  the  king  pos- 
sesses the  exclusive  right  to  a  proportion  only  of  the  produce 
This  right  is  permanent,  and  the  king  can  dispose  of  it  at  his 
{ileasare;  but  he  cannot  interfere  with  the  soil  or  its  produce, 
beyond  this  limit.  If  he  requires  the  land  for  buildings,  roads, 
or  other  public  purposes,  he  takes  it  as  a  magistrate,  and  ought 
to  give  compensation  to  his  fellow-shareholders,  as  he  can  on 
emergency  seize  carts,  boats,  etc.,  and  can  demolish  houses  in 
besieged  towns,  although  in  those  cases  he  has  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  property. 

As  much  of  the  produce  as  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  land- 
holder, after  the  king's  proportion  is  provided,  is  his;  and  his 
power  to  dispose  of  his  right  to  it  for  all  future  years  is  unre- 
stramed.  The  tenant  has  what  remains  of  the  produce  after  the 
king's  proportion  and  the  landlord's  rent  is  paid ;  and  this  he 
enjoys  in  perpetuity;  but  the  righj;  is  confined  to  himself  and 
his  heirs,  and  cannot  be  othertvise  disposed  of. 

Neither  the.  landholder  nor  the  tenant  can  destroy,  or^ven    | 
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snspend,  the  use  of  the  powers  of  the  soil:  a  tenant  forfeits  his 
land  when  he  fails  to  provide  a  crop  from  which  the  other 
t^harers  may  take  their  proportions;  and  a  landholder  guilty  of 
the  same  default  would  be  temporarily  superseded  by  a  tenant  of 
the  community's  or  the  king's,  and,  after  a  certain  long  period, 
would  be  deprived  of  his  right  altogether. 

From  all  this  it  is  apparent  that,  where  there  are  village 
communities  and  permanent  tenants,  there  is  no  perfect  property 
in  any  of  the  sharers.  Where  there  are  neither  communities  nor 
permanent  tenants,  the  king  doubtless  is  the  full  and  complete 
proprietor;  all  subsequent  rights  are  derived  from  his  grant  or 
lease.  The  extent  of  those  grants  varies  with  circumstances; 
but  when  they  are  given  without  reserve  and  in  perpetuity,  they 
constitute  a  perfect  form  of  private  property. 

Many  of  the  disputes  about  the  property  in  the  soil  have  been 
occasioned  by  applying  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  facts  which 
are  only  true  of  particular  tracts;  and  by  including,  in  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  one  sort  of  tenure,  other  tenures  totally  dissim- 
lar  in  their  nature.  Many  also  are  caused  by  the  assumption,  that 
where  the  government  attends  to  no  rights,  no  rights  are  now  in 
being.  Yet  those  rights  are  asserted  by  the  sufferers,  and  not 
denied  by  those  who  violate  them;  and  often,  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, recover  their  former  efficiency.  Practically,  the  question 
is  not  in  whom  the  property  resides,  but  what  proportion  of  the 
produce  is  due  to  each  party;  and  this  can  only  be  settled  by 
local  inquiries,  not  by  general  niles  founded  on  a  supposed  pro- 
prietary right,  nor  even  on  ancient  laws  long  since  forgotten. 

The  king's  .share  in  the  produce  of  all  land,  and  his  rent  on 
other  s^^c^  ^^  belongs  to  the  crown,  form  by  far  the  greatest 

th?kiS?8°'  part  of  the  public  revenue.  The  rest  is  derived  from 
revenue.  various  souTCcs  :  of  thcsc,  somc  are  drawn  from  the 
land,  as  the  cesses  and  taxes  above  alluded  to;  and  others  from 
-classes  unconnected  with  agriculture,  as  taxes  on  shops  and 
trades,  and  houses  in  towns,  or  on  articles  of  consumption, 
market  duties,  transit  duties  on  the  great  roads,  sea  customs, 
tind  a  few  others.  Most  of  them,  especially  the  transit  duties, 
are  fertile  sources  of  oppression  and  vexation,  and  yield  little 
clear  profit  in  return  for  so  much  evil.  These  revenues  arc 
generally  collected  by  the  village  and  other  local  authorities; 
but  some  of  them,,  especially  transit  duties  and  customs,  are 
often  farmed  to  separate  contractors. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  king  can  alienate  his  share 
Alienations,  iu  a  village.    In  like  manner  he  often  alienates  large 
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portions  of  territory,  including  nnmerous  villages  as  well  as  tracts 
of  unappropriated  waste.  But  in  all  these  cases  it  is  only  his 
own  rights  that  he  makes  over:  those  of  the  village  landholders 
and  permanent  tenants  (where  such  exist),  of  district  and  village 
officers,  and  of  persons  holding  by  previous  grants  from  himself 
or  his  predecessors,  remaining  unaffected  by  the  transfer.^**  These 
grants  are  made  for  the  payment  of  troops  and  civil  officers,  for 
the  support  of  temples,  the  maintenance  of  holy  men,  or  for 
rewards  of  public  service.  Lands  given  for  the  two  first  pur- 
poses are  called  JAglrs,"  This  mode  of  remunerating  the  services 
of  certain  officers,  and  of  providing  for  holy  men,  is  as  old  as 
Menu.  When  it  came  to  be  applied  to  troops  is  uncertain.  It 
was  in  use  in  Bijayanagar,  and  other  states  of  the  south  of  India,, 
when  they  were  overturned  by  the  Mussulmans;  but  the  more 
I^erfect  form  in  which  it  is  now  found  among  the  Marattas  is- 
probably  of  modern  date.     Such  grants  originate  in  the  Lands  alien- 

'  /  jf      .    .  .         *^      ,  T  i.   •   i.  atedformili- 

convemence  of  givmg  an  assignment  on  a  distnct  near  tary  service, 
the  station  of  the  troops,  instead  of  an  order  on  the  general 
treasury;  a  mode  of  transfer  particularly  adapted  to  a  country 
where  the  revenue  is  paid  in  kind. 

These  assignments  at  first  were  for  specific  sums  equal  to  the 
pay  due  :  but  when  they  had  long  been  continued,  and  were  large 
enough  to  swallow  up  the  whole  revenue  of  a  district,  it  was 
natural  to  simplify  the  arrangement,  by  transferring  the  collec- 
tion to  the  chief  of  the  military  body.  This  was  done  with  every 
precaution  to  prevent  the  chiefs  appropriating  more  than  the  pay 
of  the  troops,  or  exercising  any  power  not  usually  vested  in  other 
collectors.  The  system  adopted  by  the  Marattas  gives  a  full 
illustration  of  the  means  resorted  to  for  this  purpose. 

According  to  their  plan,  the  number  and  description  of  troops 
to  be  maintained  by  each  chief  was  prescribed;  the  pay  of  each 
division  carefully  calculated;  allowances  made  for  officers,  some- 
times even  to  the  extent  of  naming  individuals;  a  sum  was 
allotted  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  chief  himself;  and  every 
jiarticular  regarding  the  terms  of  service,  the  mode  of  mustering, 
and  other  arrangements,  was  laid  down.  A  portion  of  territory 
was  then  selected,  of  which  the  share  belonging  to  government 

"•  Want  of  advertence  to  this  circum-  origin,  is  applied  to  lands  given  by  govem- 

•tance  has  led  to  mistakes  regarding  the  ment  for  personal  support,  or  as  a  fief 

ynvperijin  the  soiL  The  native  expression  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  for  the  ser- 

tcing  "  to  grant  a  viUage,"  or  "  a  district,"  vice  of  the  state.    Some  service  is  imphed 

h  has  been  inferred  that  the  grant  implied  in  the  personal,  as  well  as  the  military 

the  whrfe.  and  excluded  the  notion  of  any  Jdgir.  "—(Col.  Sykes  on  Land  Tenures  m 

•ither  proprietors.  the  Dekkan,  Jour.  R,  A.  S.  1835.)— Ed.] 


*  Jdgir,  which  is  a  Persian  word  in  its 
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should  be  sufficient,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  collection 
and  other  charges,  to  supply  the  amount  which  had  been  shown 
to  be  requisite;  and  the  whole  territory  yielding  that  amount  was 
made  over  to  the  chief.  The  chief  was  now  placed  in  the  situi^- 
tion  of  the  governor  of  a  revenue  division,  and  exercised  all  the 
other  functions  which  are  now  united  in  the  holder  of  that  office. 

The  power  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  subordinate  rights 
was,  however,  retained  by  the  government,  as  well  as  a  claim  to 
any  revenue  which  the  tract  assigned  might  yield  beyond  the 
amount  for  which  it  was  granted.  Those  stipulations  were  en- 
forced by  the  appointment  of  two  or  more  civil  officers,  directly 
from  the  government,  to  inspect  the  whole  of  the  chiefs  proceed- 
ings, as  well  in  managing  his  troops  as  his  lands. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  the  usual  consequences 
of  such  grants  did  not  fail  to  appear.  The  lands  had  from  the 
first  a  tendency  to  become  hereditary;  and  the  control  of  the 
government  always  grew  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  from  the  first  assignment.  The  original  principle  of 
the  grant,  however,  was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the  necessity  of 
observing  its  conditions  was  never  denied. 

These  grants  affected  but  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state;  the  rest  of  which  was  administered  by  local 
officers  directly  under  the  prince,  according  to  the  form  laid  down 
in  Menu.  The  allotment  of  lands  was  adopted  as  a  means  of 
paying  the  troops,  aiid  not  of  governing  the  countr)-;  so  that, 
although  there  were  fiefs,  there  was  no  feudal  system. 

But  though  this  was  the  progress  of  landed  assignments  in 
settled  countries,  they  took  another  course  in  the  case  of  foreign 
conquests.  In  some  instances  a  chief  was  detached  by  the 
invaders,  to  occupy  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  and  to  subsist 
his  troops  on  its  resources;  and  was  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed until  his  family  had  taken  root,  and  had  become  tenants 
on  condition  of  service  instead  of  mere  officers  on  detachment. 
Examples  of  this  nature  may  be  found  among  the  Hindd  govern- 
ments in  the  south  of  India,  and  in  abundance  and  perfection 
among  the  Marattas  of  later  times.  Even  in  these  cases  of  foreign 
conquest,  however,  the  intermediate  tenure  is  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule;  the  main  portion  of  the  territory  remaining  under  the 
direct  administration  of  the  prince.  But  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing vet  remains,  which  carries  the  principle  of  alienation  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  leads  to  a  system  which  (with  every  caution 
in  applying  familiar  names  to  remote  institutions)  it  is  impossible 
not  to  call  feudal. 
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It  is  that  which  prevails  among  the  R&jpdts.  «With  them, 
the  founder  of  a  state,  after  reserving  a  demesne  for  i^d«for 
himself,  divided  the  rest  of  the  country  among  his  ^^tSoSg 
relations,  according  to  the  Hind  A  laws  of  partition.  tt»«^p*««- 
The  chief  to  whom  each  share  was  assigned  owed  military  service 
and  general  obedience  to  the  prince,  but  exercised  unlimited 
authority  within  his  own  lands.  He,  in  his  turn,  divided  his 
lands  on  similar  terms  among  his  relations,  and  a  chain  of  vassal 
chiefs  was  thus  established,  to  whom  the  civil  government  as 
well  as  the  military  force  of  the  country  was  committed  (P). 

This  plan  differs  from  the  feudal  system  in  Europe,  as  being 
founded  on  the  principle  of  family  partition,  and  not  on  that  of 
securing  the  services  of  great  military  leaders ;  but  it  may  not 
always  have  originated  in  conquest,  and  when  it  did,  the  clan- 
nish connexion  which  subsists  between  the  members  of  a  R&jptit 
tribe  makes  it  probable  that  command  among  the  invaders  de- 
pended also  on  descent;  and  that  the  same  kinsmen  who  shared 
the  chiefs  acquisitions  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  tribe  before 
the  conquest  by  which  they  were  gained. 

The  origin  of  present  possession  in  family  claims  is  still  alive 
in  the  memory  of  the  Rdjpiit  chiefs,  who  view  the  prince  as 
their  coparcener  in  one  point  of  view,  though  their  sovereign  in 
another.  This  mixed  relation  is  well  shown  by  the  following 
passage,  in  a  complaint  from  ceHain  chiefs  of  M&rw&r  against 
the  R&ja  : — "  When  our  services  are  acceptable,"  say  they,  "  then 
he  is  our  lord  :  when  not,  we  are  again  his  brothers  and  kin- 
dred, claimants  and  laying  claim  to  the  land."  " 

The  rule  of  partition  was  adhered  to  after  the  conquest,  and 
each  chief,  in  succession,  was  obliged  to  provide  an  appanage 
for  the  younger  members  of  his  father's  family.  When  any 
of  those  claimants  remained  inadequately  provided  for,  he  was 
assisted  to  set  out  on  military  adventures,  and  to  found  new 
states,  by  conquests  in  other  countries  (Q). 

The  example  of  granting  lands,  which  was  set  in  the  case  of 
the  Bija's  family,  came  to  be  extended  to  strangers:  many  fiefs 
are  now  held  by  Rdjpiits  of  entirely  distinct  tribes ; "  and  one 
of  the  first  order  seems,  in  later  times,  to  have  been  bestowed  on  a 
Mussulman ^^  (R).  From  the  accounts  given  by  the  Mahometans 
of  the  state  of  Sind,  during  their  early  invasion  in  a.d.  711,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  species  of  feudal  system  preserved 
among  the  modem  Rijpiits  was  then  widely  extended.** 

•*  Colonel  Tod,  toI.  J.  p.  19S,  Rdjatthdn,  '*  In  1770.    Colonel  Tod,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

"  Colonel  Tod,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  "  See  Book  V.  ch.  i. 
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Lands  for  services  not  military,  besides  those  already  noticed 
Lands  for  to  local  officcFs,  are,  to  ministers  and  other  persons 
Sutw^."°  engaged  in  the  administration ;  and  also  to  great 
oflScers  of  the  household,  and  hereditary  personal  attendants. 

Other  alienations  are,  to  temples  or  religious  persons,  or  to 
Lands  held  meritorious  servants  and  to  favourites.  Though  very 
vke.^  ^^  numerous,  they  are  generally  of  small  extent:  often  single 
villages;  sometimes  only  partial  assignments  on  the  government 
share  of  a  village;  but,  in  some  cases,  also,  especially  religious 
grants,  they  form  very  large  estates.  Religious  grants  are  always 
in  perpetuity,  and  are  seldom  interfered  with.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  grants  to  individuals  are  also  in  perpetuity,  and  are  regarded 
as  amongst  the  most  secure  forms  of  private  property;  but  the 
gradual  increase  of  such  instances  of  liberality,  combined  with  the 
frequency  of  forged  deeds  of  gift,  sometimes  induces  the  mler  to 
resume  the  grants  of  his  predecessors,  and,  more  frequently,  to 
burden  them  with  heavy  taxes.  When  these  are  laid  on  transfers 
by  sale,  or  even  by  succession,  they  are  not  thought  unjust;  but 
total  resumptions,  or  the  permanent  levy  of  a  fixed  rate,  is  regarded 
as  oppressive.  The  reaction  must  have  begun  long  ago;  for 
the  ancient  inscriptions  often  contain  imprecations  on  any  of  the 
descendants  of  the  granter  who  shall  resume  his  gift.^® 

It  is  probable  that  in  all  times  there  were  heads  of  hill  and 
Tributary  forcst  trfbcs  who  remained  independent  of  the  Hindu 
S^?Jdent  monarchies,  since  even  the  more  vigorous  govern- 
territories.  ij^ents  of  the  Moguls  and  the  British  have  not  always 
been  able  to  reduce  such  chiefs  to  subjection.  There  were 
certainly  others,  who,  though  they  acknowledged  a  sovereign, 
and  paid  him  a  real  or  nominal  tribute,  or  furnished  a  regular 
quota  of  troops,  or  merely  gave  general  assistance,  yet  retained 
the  internal  administration  of  their  country,  yielding  different 
degrees  of  obedience  according  to  circumstances. 

The  number  of  these  half-subdued  chieftains  was  from  time  to 
time  increased  on  the  breaking  up  of  different  Hindu  states  when 
some  of  the  governors  of  districts  and  the  military  feudatories 
were  able  to  hold  out  against  the  conqueror,  and  to  maintain 
themselves  in  different  degrees  of  independence.  Others  of 
the  same  classes,  and,  still  more,  persons  who  farmed  the  public 
revenue,  contrived  to  keep  their  stations  by  rendering  them- 
selves useful  to  the  ruling  power;  and  without  the  least  preten- 

"  [The  student  will  find  many  interest-      Feudal    System    in    Hallam's    "Middle 
ing  illustrations  of  these  different  kinds  of      Ages. "—  Ed.] 
alienations  of  land  in  the  chapter  on  the 
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mn  to  independence,  were  admitted  to  have  a  sort  of  hereditary 
right  or  interest  in  their  districts,  as  long  as  they  administered 
them  satisfactorily,  and  paid  the  revenue  demanded  by  the 
government.  It  is  these  three  descriptions  of  persons,  together 
with  others  who  have  risen  under  the  Mahometans,  zemincUrs, 
that  form  the  great  class  known  in  English  controversy  ^^^' 
bv  the  name  of  Zemindars,*^  whose  rights  have  been  discussed 
with  so  much  heat  and  confusion,  and  who  will  again  be  noticed 
as  the  requisite  occasions  arise. 

The  art  of  war  is  greatly  changed.  At  the  time  of  the 
Mahometan  invasions  from  Ghazni,  the  Hindus  were  war. 
capable  of  systematic  plans,  pursued  through  several  campaigns, 
4iDd  no  longer  confined  to  inroads  of  a  few  weeks'  duration.  The 
use  of  ordnance  afterwards  made  another  great  alteration ;  and 
the  introduction  of  regular  battalions  entirely  changed  the  face 
of  war.  Setting  aside  that  European  improvement,  their  dis- 
cipline, so  far  as  relates  to  order  of  march  and  battle,  is  worse 
than  that  described  in  Menu;  but  they  now  show  a  skill  in 
the  choice  of  ground,  an  activity  in  the  employment  of  light 
troops,  and  a  judgment  in  securing  their  own  supplies  and 
<*utting  off  those  of  the  enemy,  of  which  there  is  no  sign  in  the 
long  instructions  laid  down  in  the  code. 

The  spirit  of  generosity  and  mercy  which  pervades  the  old 
laws  of  war  is  no  longer  to  be  found :  but  war  in  India  is  still 
carried  on  with  more  humanity  than  in  other  Asiatic  countries ; 
and  more  so  br  the  Hindus  than  the  Mahometans. 

The  longer  duration  of  their  campaigns  renders  the  military 
part  of  their  life  much  more  marked  than  it  was  formerly.  Some 
of  the  Maratta  chiefs,  in  particular,  have  lived  entirely  in  the 
field,  and  had  no  other  capital  but  their  camp.  From  this 
circumstance  the  numbers  assembled  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  fighting  men ;  and,  when  they  move,  they  form  a  disorderly 
crowd,  spread  over  the  country  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length, 
and  one  or  two  in  breadth,  besides  parties  scattered  to  the 
right  and  left  for  forage  or  plunder. 

The  main  body  is,  in  some  places  dense,  and  in  others  rare, 

'^  The  Persian  word  zemin-ddr  means  that,  until  Aurangzib  a  time,  the  term 

iarer,  holder  or  keeper  of  the  land,  but  by  zemindiir  was  confined  to  such  chiefs  as 

no  means  neoeflsarily  implies  ownership  ;  enjoyed  some  degree  of  independence.    In 

the  terminataon  ddr  being  applied  to  a  modem  times  it  is  not  limited  to  that 

person  in  any  charge,  doTiii  to  the  meanest ;  class  ;  for  in  the  Deckan  it  is  most  gene- 

aa  lAadnekrddr,  treasurer  ;  kiUa-ddrf  go-  rally  applied  by  the  natives  to  the  district 

venior  of  a  fort ;  ek&b-ddr,  mace-bearer  ;  officers  (ddsmuks,  etc.) ;  and  in  our  pro- 

db-ddr,  water-cooler,  etc.    It  is  said  by  Mr.  vinces  in  Hindostan  to  the  village  land-* 

Stirling  {Adatie  Raearches,  vol.  xv.  p.  239)  holders.  /^  ^  ^  r^T  ^ 
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composed  of  elephants  and  camels,  horse  and  foot,  carts,  palankeens 
and  bullock-carriages,  loaded  oxen,  porters,  women,  children, 
droves  of  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and  asses,  all  in  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable disorder,  and  all  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  that 
rises  high  into  the  atmosphere,  and  may  be  seen  for  miles. 

Where  there  are  regular  infantry,  they  march  in  a  body,  or,  at 
least,  by  regiments ;  and  the  guns  form  a  long  line  occasioning 
continual  obstnictions  from  the  badness  of  the  roads  or  the  break- 
ing down  of  carriages.  The  rest  of  the  troops  straggle  among 
the  baggage.  Two  tall  standards,  accompanied  by  kettledrums 
(all,  perhaps,  on  elephants),  represent  a  body  which  ought  to  be 
from  500  to  5,000  horse,  but  are  followed  by  from  5  to  50.  The 
other  horsemen  belonging  to  them  are  riding  singly  or  in  grou})s, 
each,  perhaps,  with  his  spear  poised  on  his  shoulder,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  those  who  press  behind,  while  the  owner 
is  joking  with  his  companion,  or  singing  in  a  voice  that  may 
be  heard  amidst  the  surrounding  din. 

The  whole  is  generally  so  loosely  spread  that  a  horseman  might 
go  at  a  full  trot  from  the  rear  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
have  way  made  for  him  as  he  advanced,  except  at  passes  of  ravines 
or  narrow  parts  of  the  road,  where  he  and  everybody  else  must 
often  suffer  most  tedious  delay. 

Partial  halts  occasionally  take  place  towards  the  front,  when  the 
quartermaster-general  is  negotiating  with  a  village  how  much  it 
is  to  give  him  not  to  encamp  on  its  lands ;  and  towards  the  rear,  as 
individuals  wish  to  smoke,  or  to  take  other  rest  or  refreshment. 

Now  and  then  a  deer  or  a  wild  boar  runs  through  the  line : 
shouts  and  commotion  precede  and  follow  his  course ;  sticks  are 
thrown,  shots  are  fired,  and  men  spur  through  the  crowd,  without 
much  thought  of  the  risk  of  life  or  limb  to  themselves  or  others. 

With  all  this  want  of  order,  its  good  intelligence  and  numbers 
of  light  troops  prevent  a  native  army  from  being  surprised  on 
the  line  of  march.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  our  wars,  to  find  an 
instance  even  of  the  baggage  of  a  native  army  being  cut  off, 
unless  when  fairly  nin  down  by  a  succession  of  hard  marches. 
On  the  contrary,  these  apparently  unwieldy  masses  have  often 
gained  great  advantages  from  the  secrecy  and  celerity  of  their 
movements.  Heider,  Tij^poo,  and  the  Marattas  frequently 
overwhelmed  separate  detachments  by  attacking  them  when 
believed  to  be  in  some  distant  quarter;  and  as  often  have  tliey 
slipped  through  difficult  passes,  and  ravaged  the  country  in 
the  rear  of  our  general,  when  he  thought  he  was  driving  them 
before  him  towards  their  own  capital.  r^         j 
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When  they  reach  their  ground,  things  are  arranged  better  than 
would  be  expected  in  such  a  scene  of  confusion.  Conspicuous 
flags  are  pitched,  which  mark  the  place  allotted  to  each  chief  or 
each  department ;  and  every  man  knows  what  part  of  his  own 
line  belongs  to  him. 

The  camp,  when  pitched,  is  a  mixture  of  regularity  and  dis- 
order. The  b&z&rs  are  long  and  regular  streets,  with  shops  of  all 
descriptions,  as  in  a  city.  The  guns  and  disciplined  infantry  are 
in  lines,  and  the  rest  scattered  about,  without  any  visible  regard 
to  arrangement.  The  tents  are  mostly  white,  but  often  striped 
with  red,  green,  or  blue,  and  sometimes  wholly  of  those  colours. 

Those  of  the  poor  are  low,  and  of  black  woollen,  sometimes 
merely  a  blanket  of  that  description  thrown  over  three  spears 
stnck  in  the  ground  ;  though  the  owners  of  spears  are  seldom  so 
ill  lodged. 

The  tents  of  the  great  are  splendid ;  they  are  disposed  in 
courts  formed  of  canvas  screens  ;  and  some  are  large  and  lofty, 
for  public  receptions  ;  while  others  are  low,  and  of  moderate  size, 
with  quilted,  and  sometimes  double  walls,  that  secure  privacy, 
while  they  exclude  the  dust  and  wind.  They  are  connected  by 
covered  passages,  and  contain  every  accommodation  that  would 
be  met  with  in  a  palace.  A  Maratta  court,  indeed,  appears  to 
much  greater  advantage  in  their  camps  than  in  their  cities.  Yet, 
with  all  this  magnificence,  there  is  some  of  their  usual  careless- 
ness and  indifference  to  making  anything  complete  :  these  canvas 
palaces  are  often  so  ill  pitched  that  they  are  quite  incapable  of 
resisting  the  tempest  of  particular  seasons.  Sindia's  whole  suite 
of  tents  have  been  known  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground  at  mid- 
night, and  his  women  obliged  to  seek  shelter  from  the  wind  and 
min  in  some  low  private  tent  that  happened  to  have  resisted  the 
ftiry  of  the  elements. 

The  intended  proceedings  for  the  next  day  are  announced  by 
fakirs  or  gosAyens,  who  go  about  the  camp  proclaiming  a  halt,  or 
the  hour  and  direction  of  the  movement ;  and  who  stop  on  the 
march  to  beg,  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  welcome  sight  of 
the  flags  of  the  proposed  encampment  disposes  all  to  be  liberal. 

The  armies  are  fed  by  large  bodies  of  Banjdras,  a  tribe  whose 
business  it  is  to  be  carriers  of  grain,  and  who  bring  it  from  distant 
countries  and  sell  it  wholesale  to  the  dealers.*' 

Smaller  dealers  go  about  to  villages  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  camp  and  buy  from  the  inhabitants.     The  government 

*  [It  vaa  these  who  afforded  such  as-       with  Tippoo  in  1791.    See  MiU*8  Hist, 
to  Lord  ComwaUia  in  hia  war        voL  v.  ch.  iv. — Ed.] 
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interferes  very  little,  and  native  camps  are  almost  always  well 
supplied. 

The  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  are  sure  to  be 
plundered,  unless  protected  by  safeguards.  The  inhabitants  fly 
with  such  property  as  they  can  carry,  the  rest  is  pillaged,  and 
the  doors  and  rafters  are  pulled  down  for  firewood  ;  treasure  is 
dug  for  if  the  place  is  large  ;  and,  even  in  small  villages,  people 
try  if  the  ground  sounds  hollow,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  pits  in 
which  grain  is  buried ;  or  bore  with  iron  rods,  such  as  are  used 
by  our  surveyors,  and  ascertain  by  the  smell,  whether  the  rod 
has  passed  through  grain.  A  system  like  this  soon  reduces  a 
country  to  a  desert.  In  a  track  often  traversed  by  armies  the 
villages  are  in  ruins  and  deserted  ;  and  bushes  of  different  ages, 
scattered  over  the  open  countr}^,  show  that  cultivated  fields  are 
rapidly  changing  into  jungle.  The  large  towns  are  filled  with 
fugitives  from  the  coimtry  ;  and  their  neighbourhood  is  generally 
well  cultivated,  being  secured  by  means  of  compositions  with  the 
passing  armies. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Hindu  battles  is,  now,  a  can- 
nonade. In  this  they  greatly  excel,  and  have  occasioned  heavy 
loss  to  us  in  all  our  battles  with  them  ;  but  the  most  characteristic 
mode  of  fighting  (besides  skirmishing,  which  is  a  favourite  sort 
of  warfare)  is  a  general  charge  of  cavalry,  which  soon  brings  the 
battle  to  a  crisis. 

Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  this  sort  of  charge 
Even  the  slow  advance  of  such  a  sea  of  horsemen  has  something 
in  it  more  than  usually  impressive  ;  and,  when  they  move  on  at 
speed,  the  thunder  of  the  ground,  the  flashing  of  their  arms,  the 
brandishing  of  their  spears,  the  agitation  of  their  banners  rush- 
ing through  the  wind,  and  the  rapid  approach  of  such  a  countless 
multitude,  produce  sensations  of  grandeur  which  the  imagination 
cannot  surpass. 

Their  mode  is  to  charge  the  front  and  the  flanks  at  once  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  perform  this  manoeuvre  has  sometimes 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  European  antagonists,  and  is 
certainly  surprising  in  an  undisciplined  body.  The  whole  appear 
to  be  coming  on  at  full  speed  towards  their  adversary's  front, 
when,  suddenly,  those  selected  for  the  duty  at  once  wheel  inwards, 
bring  their  spears  by  one  motion  to  the  side  nearest  the  enemy, 
and  are  in  upon  his  flank  before  their  intention  is  suspected. 

These  charges,  though  grand,  are  ineffectual  against  regular 
troops,  unless  they  catch  them  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  or  when 
they  have  been  thinned  by  the  fire  of  cannon. 
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Horse  are  often  maintained  (as  before  mentioned)  by  assign- 
ments of  the  rent  or  revenue  belonging  to  government,  in 
jmrticular  tracts  of  country,  but  oftener  by  payments  from  the 
treasury,  either  to  military  leaders,  at  so  much  a  horseman 
(besides  personal  pay,  and  pay  of  subordinate  officers),  or  to 
single  horsemen,  who,  in  such  cases,  are  generally  fine  men, 
well  mounted,  and  who  expect  more  than  ordinary  pay.  Some 
bodies  are  mounted  on  horses  belonging  to  the  government ; 
and  these,  although  the  men  are  of  lower  rank  than  the  others, 
are  the  most  obedient  and  efficient  part  of  the  army. 

The  best  foot  now-a-days  are  mercenaries,  men  from  the 
•Inmna  and  Ganges,  and  likewise  Arabs  and  Sindians  ;  especially 
Arabs,  who  are  incomparably  superior  to  most  other  Asiatics  in 
conrage,  discipline,  and  fidelity.  Their  own  way  of  carrying  on 
sieges  is,  probably,  little  improved  since  Menu :  individuals  creep 
near  the  wall,  and  cover  themselves  by  digging,  till  they  can 
crouch  in  safety,  and  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  pick  off  some 
of  the  garrison  ;  batteries  are  gradually  raised,  and  a  shot  fired 
from  time  to  time,  which  makes  little  impression  on  the  works  : 
a  blockade,  a  surprise,  or  an  unsuccessful  sally,  more  frequently 
ends  the  siege  than  a  regular  assault. 

The  modern  system  of  government  and  policy  will  appear  in 
so  many  shapes  hereafter,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary   PoUoy. 
to  enter  on  the  subject  in  this  place. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHANGES    IN    THE    LAW. 


The  code  of  Menu  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  jurisprudence  ; 
and  the  principal  features    remain  unaltered  to  the  changes  in 

.J  the  written 

l>resent  day.  law. 

The  various  works  of  other  inspired  writers,*  however,  and  the 
numerous  commentaries  by  persons  of  less  authority,'  civiiiaw. 

'  [Thew  are  the  other  BO-called  Smritis,  MiUQcshanl,  by  Vijndneswara,  which  is 

vhidi  bev  the  names  of  Tdjnavalkya,  the  main  authority  for  aU  the  schools  of 

-^ngiiw,  Atri,  Apaatamba,  U&aias,  Kdty-  law,  except  in  Bengal ;  and  that  on  Pard- 

i^raoa,  Dakaha,  Pardisara,  Yama,  Likhita,  aara,  called  the  M^haviya,  by  Mddhavd- 

Vuhan^Vrihaapati,  VyiCsa,  ^nkha,  Sam-  chdiya,  current  in   Drdvida.    To  these 

^^it^  Hiiita,  Gautama,  Sdtdtapa,  and  mustbe  added  the  digest  of  Jimtltavifliana, 

Vaaiahtha. — EdJ  whose  chapter  on  inheritance  is  called  the 

'[Of  these  the  most  important  are  Ddyabh^;  that  of  Raghunandana,  called 

those  on  Mann  by  KuUtika  and  Medhd-  the  Smriti  tattwa  ;  the  Viytfda  ratmOcara 

tithi ;  that  on  Ydjuaralkya,  called  the  and  chintdmani  which  are  current  in  Hit- 
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together  with  the  additions  rendered  necessary  by  the  course  of 
time,  have  introduced  many  changes  into  the  written  law,  and 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  several  schools,  the  various  opinions 
of  which  are  followed  respectively  in  different  parts  of  India. 

In  all  of  these  Menu  is  the  text-book,  but  is  received  according 
to  the  interpretations  and  modifications  of  approved  commen- 
tators ;  and  the  great  body  of  law  thus  formed  has  again  been 
reduced  to  digests,  each  of  authority  within  the  limits  of 
particular  schools.  Bengal  has  a  separate  school  of  her  own  ; 
and,  although  the  other  parts  of  India  agree  in  their  general 
opinions,  they  are  still  distinguished  into  at  least  four  schools  : 
those  of  Mithila  (North  Behdr)  ;  Benares  ;  Mah4r4shtra  (the 
Maratta  country)  ;  and  Dravida  (the  south  of  the  Peninsula).' 

All  of  these  schools  concur  in  abolishing  marriages  between 
unequal  casts  ;  as  well  as  the  practice  of  raising  up  issue  to 
deceased  brothers,  and  all  the  species  of  sons  mentioned  in 
Menu,  except  a  son  of  the  body  and  one  by  adoption.  Most  of 
them,  however,  admit  a  species  of  adoption  unknown  to  Menu, 
which  is  made  by  a  widow  in  behalf  of  her  deceased  husband,  in 
consequence  of  real  or  supposed  instructions  imparted  by  him 
during  his  life.  Some  schools  give  the  power  to  the  widow 
independent  of  all  authorization  by  the  deceased. 

All  the  schools  go  still  further  than  Menu  in  securing  to 
sons  the  equal  division  of  their  family  property.  Most  of  them 
prevent  the  father's  alienating  ancestral  property  without  the 
consent  of  his  sons,  and  without  leaving  a  suitable  maintenance 
for  each  of  them ;  all  prohibit  arbitrary  division  of  ancestral 
property,  and  greatly  discourage  it  even  when  the  property  has 
been  acquired  by  the  distributor  himself.  The  Dra\dda  school 
gives  to  the  sons  exactly  the  same  rights  as  to  the  father,  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  all  his  property,  and  puts  them  on  a 
complete  equality  with  him,  except  in  the  present  enjoyment.* 

All,  except  Bengal,  in  certain  cases,  still  withhold  the  power 
of  making  a  will. 

The  law  now  goes  much  more  into  particulars  on  all  subjects 
than  in  Menu's  time.    Land  is  often  mentioned  under  a  variety  of 

hiU;  andtheVyavahdramaytikhaof  Nila-  yailiog  authority  is  the  nearly  luuversal 

kantha,  current  in  Mahdnishtra. — Ed.]  Mitilkshard.    The  Bengal  Bystem  standa 

'  [*'  The  main  distinction  between  the  nearly  alone,  particularly  with  regard  to 

Benares,  Mahilrtfsbtra  and  Drdvida  schools  the  law  of  inheritance  (where  itfoUowa 

Ib  rath^'r  a  preference  shown  by   each  the  DdyabhKga) ;  in  some  points  it  aasi* 

respectively  for  some  particular  work  as  milates  with  that  of  MithilfL" — Morley  5 

their  authority  of  law,  than  any  real  or  Digest,  Introd.  p.  cxc— Ed.] 

important  difi'erenoe  of  doctrine.     In  all  *  Mr.    EUin,    Tranaaetiom  of  Madras 

the  western  and  southern  schools  the  pre-  Literary  JSoeietyj  p.  14. 
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fonas,  and  some  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  are 
fixed.  Attorneys  or  pleaders  are  allowed  ;  rules  of  pleading  are 
prescribed,  which  are  spoken  of  with  high  praise  by  Sir  William 
Jones.* 

Different  modes  of  arbitration  are  provided  ;  and,  although 
many  of  the  rudest  parts  of  the  old  fabric  remain,  yet  the  law 
bears  clear  marks  of  its  more  recent  date,  in  the  greater  experi- 
ence it  evinces  in  the  modes  of  proceeding,  and  in  the  signs  of 
a  more  complicated  society  than  existed  in  the  time  of  the  first 
code. 

The  improvements,  however,  in  the  written  law  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  original  sketch,  and  in  the 
existing  code  of  the  Hindus  has  no  longer  that  superiority  to 
those  of  other  Asiatic  nations  which,  in  its  early  stage,  it  was 
entitled  to  claim  over  all  its  contemporaries. 

Many  great  changes  have  been  silently  wrought  without  any 
alteration  in  the  letter  of  the  law.     The  eight  modes  of  cimn^ee  in 
marriage,  for  instance,  are  still  permitted  ;  but  only  one  p'*«**<'®- 
(that  most  conformable  to  reason  and  to  the  practice  of  other 
nations)  is  ever  adopted  in  fact. 

The  criminal  law,  also,  which  still  subsists  in  all  its  original 
deformity,  has   (probably  for  that  very  reason)  fallen  criminal 
into  desuetude,   and  has  been  replaced  by  a  sort  of  ^*^* 
customary  law,  or  by  arbitary  will. 

The  regular  administration  of  justice  by  permanent  courts, 
which  is  provided  for  in  Menu,  and  of  which  the  tribunals,  with 
their  several  powers,  are  recorded  by  later  writers,'  is  hardly 
observed  by  any  Hindii  government.  The  j)lace  of  those  tri- 
bunals is  in  part  taken  by  conmiissions  appointed  in  a  summary 
way  by  the  prince,  generally  granted  from  motives  of  court  favour, 
and  often  composed  of  persons  suited  to  the  object  of  the  pro- 
tecting courtier.  In  part,  the  courts  are  replaced  by  bodies  of 
arbitrators,  called  PanchAyets,  who  sometimes  act  under  the 
authority  of  the  government,  and  sometimes  settle  disputes  by 
the  mere  consent  of  the  parties.  The  efficiency  of  these  tribunals 
is  in  some  measure  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  neglect  of  the 
government,  by  the  power  given  by  Menu  to  a  creditor  over  his 
debtor,  which  still  subsists,  and  affords  a  motive  to  the  person 
withholding  payment  to  consent  to  an  inquiry  into  the  claim. 

On  the  whole,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  civil 

I  C^brooke  8  Digesi,  Preface,  p.  xii.  of  Justice,  Transactions  of  Royal  Asiaiie 

Sec  Mr.  ColebTx>oke  on  Hindu  Courts      Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  1€6. 
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justice  is  mucb  worse  administered  in  Hindu  states  at  the 
present  time  than  it  was  in  the  earliest  of  which  we  have 
any  certain  knowledge. 

Besides  rules  of  Menu  which  have  been  altered  in  later  times, 
i/)caiiaw8.  many  local  customs  are  now  observable,  of  which  no 
notice  is  taken  in  the  Institutes.  Most  of  these  are  unimportant ; 
but  some  relate  to  matters  of  the  first  consequence,  and  are  pro- 
bably remains  of  the  laws  which  prevailed  in  the  nations  where 
they  are  now  in  force  before  the  introduction  of  Menu's  code,  or 
of  the  authority  of  the  Bramins.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  among  the  Ndirs  of  Malabar, 
where  a  married  woman  is  legally  permitted  to  have  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  all  men  of  equal  or  superior  cast ;  and  where, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  thus  produced,  a  man's  heirs 
are  always  his  sister's  sous,  and  not  his  own.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PRESENT   STATE   OF   RELIGION. 


The  principal  changes  in  religion  since  Menu  are — 
chanR©8        The  neglect  of  the  principle  of  monotheism  : 
cinoeMena.    r£^Q  ncglcct  of  somc  gods,  aud  the  introduction   of 
others : 

The  worship  of  deified  mortals  : 

The  introduction  (or  at  least  the  great  increase)  of  sects,  and 
the  attempt  to  exalt  individual  gods  at  the  expense  of  the  others  : 

The  doctrine  that  faith  in  a  particular  god  is  more  efficacious 
than  contemplation,  ceremonial  observance,  or  good  works  : 

The  use  of  a  new  ritual  instead  of  the  VMas ;  and  the 
religious  ascendency  acquired  by  monastic  orders. 

The  nature  of  these  changes  will  appear  in  an  account  of  the 
Hindii  religion  as  it  now  stands,  which  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  people. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  country  where  religion  is  so  constantly 
brought  before  the  eye  as  in  India.  Every  town  has  temples  of 
all  descriptions,  from  a  shrine,  which  barely  holds  the  idol,  to  a 
pagoda  with  lofty  towers,  and  spacious  courts,  and  colonnades. 
To  all  these  votaries  are  constantly  repairing,  to  hang  the  image 

•  Dr.  F.  Buchanan's  Journey  through  the  Mysore j  etc,,  voL  ii.  pp.  411,  412. 
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with  garlandsf,  and  to  present  it  with  fruit  and  flowers.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  or  artificial  sheet  of  water  (for  there  is  no 
town  that  is  not  built  on  one  or  other),  have  often  noble  flights  of 
of  steps  leading  down  to  the  water,  which  are  covered,  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  day,  with  persons  perfonning  their  ablutions,  and 
f!pmg  through  their  devotions,  as  they  stand  in  the  stream.  In 
the  day,  the  attention  is  drawn  by  the  song,  or  by  the  graceful 
fignres  and  flowing  drapery  of  groups  of  women,  as  they  bear 
their  oflferings  to  a  temple. 

Parties  of  Bramins  and  others  pass  on  similar  occasions ;  and 
frequently  numerous  processions  move  on,  with  drums  and 
mnsic,  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  some  particular  holiday. 
They  carry  with  them  images  borne  aloft  on  stages,  representa- 
tions of  temples,  chariots,  and  other  objects  which,  though  of 
cheap  and  flimsy  materials,  are  made  with  skill  and  taste,  and 
present  a  gay  and  glittering  appearance. 

At  a  distance  from  towns,  temples  are  always  found  in  inha- 
bited places ;  and  frequently  rise  among  the  trees  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  the  heart  of  deep  groves,  or  on  the  summits  of  hills.  Even 
in  the  wildest  forests,  a  stone  covered  with  vermilion,  with  a 
irarland  hung  on  a  tree  above  it,  or  a  small  flag  fastened  among 
the  branches,  apprises  the  traveller  of  the  sanctity  of  the  spot. 

Troops  of  pilgrims  and  religious  mendicants  are  often  met  on 
the  road ;  the  mendicants  are  distinguished  by  the  dress  of  their 
order,  and  the  pilgrims  by  bearing  some  symbol  of  the  god  to 
^hose  shrine  they  are  going,  and  shouting  out  his  name  or 
watchword  whenever  they  meet  with  other  passengers.  The 
uumerous  festivals  throughout  the  year  are  celebrated  by  the 
native  princes  with  great  pomp  and  expense ;  they  afford  occa- 
>ions  of  display  to  the  rich,  and  lead  to  some  little  show  and 
festivity  even  among  the  lower  orders. 

But  the  frequent  meetings,  on  days  sacred  to  particular  gods, 
are  chiefly  intended  for  the  humbler  class,  who  crowd  to  them 
with  delight,  even  from  distant  quarters. 

Though  the  religion  presented  in  so  many  striking  forms  does 
not  enter,  in  reality,  into  all  the  scenes  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
yet  it  still  exercises  a  prodigious  influence  over  the  people ;  and 
has  little,  if  at  all,  declined  in  that  respect,  since  the  first  period 
of  its  institution. 

The  objects  of  adoration,  however,  are  no  longer  the  same. 

The  theism  inculcated  by  the  V^das  as  the  true  faith,  in 
which  all  other  forms  were  included,  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
mtQm  of  gross  polytheism  and  idolatry ;  and,  thougli  nowhere    j 
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entirely  forgotten,  is  never  steadily  thought  of,  except  by 
philosophers  and  divines.  The  followers  of  the  V^as,  though 
they  ascended  beyond  the  early  worship  of  the  elements  and 
the  powers  of  nature  to  a  knowledge  of  the  real  character 
of  the  Divinity,  and  though  anxious  to  diffuse  their  own  doc- 
trines, did  not  disturb  the  popular  belief;  but,  actuated  either 
by  their  characteristic  respect  for  immemorial  usage,  or,  perhaps, 
by  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  priesthood  (from  which  the 
most  enlightened  Bramin  seems  never  to  have  been  free),  they 
permitted  the  worship  of  the  established  gods  to  continue, 
representing  them  as  so  many  forms  or  symbols  of  the  real 
Divinity.  At  the  same  time,  they  erected  no  temple  and 
addressed  no  worship  to  the  true  God.  The  consequence  was 
such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  weakness  of  human 
nature:  the  obvious  and  palpable  parts  of  their  religion  pre- 
vailed over  the  more  abstruse  and  more  sublime:  the  ancient 
polytheism  kept  its  ground,  and  was  fiirther  corrupted  by 
the  introduction  of  deified  heroes,  who  have,  in  their  turn, 
superseded  the  deities  from  whom  they  were  supposed  to  derive 
their  divinity. 

The  scriptures  of  this  new  religion  are  the  Purdnas,  of  which 
ThePurAnM.  there  are  eighteen,  all  alleged  by  their  followers  to  be 
the  works  of  Vydsa,  the  compiler  of  the  Vidas  ;  but,  in  reality, 
composed  by  different  authors  between  the  eighth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  although,  in  many  places,  from  materials  of 
much  more  ancient  date.  They  contain  theogonies;  accounts 
of  the  creation ;  philosophical  speculations ;  instructions  for 
religious  ceremonies  ;  genealogies  ;  fragments  of  history ;  and 
innumerable  legends  relating  to  the  actions  of  gods,  heroes,  and 
sages.  Most  are  written  to  support  the  doctrines  of  particular 
sects,  and  all  are  corrupted  by  sectarian  fables  ;  so  that  they  do 
not  form  a  consistent  whole,  and  were  never  intended  to  be 
combined  into  one  general  system  of  belief.  Yet  they  are  all 
received  as  incontrovertible  authority ;  and,  as  they  are  the 
sources  from  which  the  present  Hindi'i  religion  is  drawn,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find  it  full  of  contradictions  and  anomalies. 

The  Hindis,  as  has  been  said,  are  still  aware  of  the  existence 
tS^\f  ^^  ^  Supreme  Being,  from  whom  all  others  derive  their 
worship.  existence,  or,  rather,  of  whose  substance  they  are  com- 
posed ;  for,  according  to  the  modem  belief,  the  universe  and  the 
Deity  are  one  and  the  same.  But  their  devotion  is  directed  to 
a  variety  of  gods  and  goddesses,  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  number.     Some  accounts,  with  the   usual  fiindd  extrava- 
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gance,  make  the  deities  amount  to  330,000,000  ;  bnt  most  of 
these  are  ministering  angels  in  the  different  heavens,  or  other 
spirits  who  have  no  individual  name  or  character,  and  who  ,are 
counted  by  the  million. 

The  following  seventeen,  however,  are  the  principal  ones,  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  ones  nniversally  recognised  as  exercising  dis- 
tinct and  divine  functions,  and  therefore  entitled  to  worship :  * — 

1.  Brahm&,  the  creating  principle  ; 

2.  Vishnn,  the  preserving  principle  ; 

3.  Siva,  the  destroying  principle  ; 

with  their  corresponding  female  divinities,  who  are  mythologi- 
cally  regarded  as  their  wives,  but,  metaphysically,  as  the  active 
powers  which  develop  the  principle  represented  by  each  member 
of  the  triad  ;  namely, — 

r4.  Saraswatl. 

5.  Lakshmi. 

.  6.  PArvatl,  called  also  D6vl,  Bhavdnf,  or  DnrgA. 

7.  Indra,  god  of  the  air  and  of  the  heavens. 

8.  Yanma,  god  of  the  waters. 

9.  Pavana,  god  of  the  wind. 

10.  Agni,  god  of  fire. 

11.  Yama,  god  of  the  infernal  regions  and  judge  of  the  dead. 

12.  C?uv6ra,  god  of  wealth. 

13.  Cirtikeya,  god  of  war. 

14.  Cdma,  god  of  love. 

15.  S6rya,  the  sim. 

16.  Soma,  the  moon. 

17.  Gandsa,  who  is  the  remover  of  difficulties,  and,  as  such, 
presides  over  the  entrances  to  all  edifices,  and  is  invoked  at  the 
commencement  of  all  imdertakings. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  planets,  and  many  sacred  rivers, 
especially  the  Granges,  which  is  personified  as  a  female  divinity, 
and  honoured  with  every  sort  of  worship  and  reverence. 

The  three  first  of  these  gods,  Brahmd,  Yishnu,  and  Siva,  form 
the  celebrated  HindA  triad,  whose  separate  characters  are  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  but  whose  supposed  unity  may  perhaps  be 
resolved  into  the  general  maxim  of  orthodox  Hindtis,  that  all 
the  deities  are  only  various  forms  of  one  Supreme  Being.^ 

Brahmi,  though  he  seems  once  to  have  had  some  degree  of  pre- 
eminence, and  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  mentioned  by  Menu,^ 

'  Keim6dy*8  JU»eareke»  into  the  Hindoo  brooke,  Asiatic  ReaearcJieSf  vol.  viL  p. 
l^tUo^,  p.  357.  279. 

'  Re&Dedj  8  Bcaearckes,  p.  211.    Cole-  '  Kennedy's  Researches,  p.  270.  ^^  i 
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was  never  much  worshipped,  and  has  now  but  one  temple 
in  India:*  though  invoked  in  the  daily  service,  his  separate 
worship  is  almost  entirely  neglected.' 

His  consort,  Saraswati,  being  goddess  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence, has  not  fallen  so  completely  out  of  notice.  It  is  far 
different  with  Vishnu  and  Siva.  They  and  their  incarnations  now 
attract  almost  all  the  religious  veneration  of  the  Hindds;  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  each  is  eagerly  supported  by  numerous  votaries; 
and  there  are  heterodox  sects  of  great  extent  which  maintain  the 
supreme  divinity  of  each,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  his  rival. 

Siva  is  thus  described  in  the  Puranas.*    "  He  wanders  about, 

sira.  surrounded  by  ghosts  and  goblins,  inebriated,  naked, 
and  with  dishevelled  hair,  covered  with  the  ashes  of  a  funeral 
pile,  ornamented  with  human  skulls  and  bones,  sometimes 
laughing  and  sometimes  crying."  The  usual  pictures  of  him 
correspond  with  these  gloomy  descriptions,  with  the  addition 
that  he  has  three  eyes,  and  bears  a  trident  in  one  of  his  hands; 
his  hair  is  coiled  up  like  that  of  a  religious  mendicant;  and  he 
is  represented  seated  in  an  attitude  of  profound  thought.  This 
last  particular  corresponds  with  the  legends  relating  to  him, 
which  describe  him  as  always  absorbed  in  meditation,  and  as 
consuming  with  the  fire  of  his  eye  those  who  dare  to  disturb  him 
in  his  state  of  abstraction.  But  although  these  accounts  accord 
so  well  with  his  character  of  destroyer,  the  only  emblem  under 
which  he  is  ever  worshipped  is  intended  to  mark  that  destruction 
as  only  another  name  for  regeneration. 

It  is  meant  for  the  same  symbol  of  the  creative  principle  that 
was  employed  by  the  ancients;  but  is,  in  fact,  a  low  cylinder  or 
stone,  which  occupies  the  place  of  an  image  in  all  the  temples 
sacred  to  Siva,  and  which  suggests  no  suspicion  of  its  original 
import.  Bloody  sacrifices  are  performed  to  Siva,  though  dis- 
couraged by  the  Bramins  of  his  sect ;  and  it  is  in  honour  of  him, 
or  of  his  consort,  that  so  many  self-inflicted  tortures  are  incurred 
on  certain  days  in  every  year.  On  those  occasions  some  stab 
their  limbs  and  pierce  their  tongues  with  knives,  and  walk  in 
procession  with  swords,  arrows,  and  even  living  serpents  thrust 
through  the  wounds;  while  others  are  raised  into  the  air  by  a 
hook  fixed  in  the  flesh  of  their  backs,  and  are  whirled  round  by  a 
movable  lever,  at  a  height  which  would  make  their  destmction 
inevitable,  if  the  skin  were  to  give  way.^ 

The   nature   of  Siva's   occupations  does  not  indicate   muck 

*  Tod'a  Rdjatthan,  vol.  i.  p.  774.  '  Ward's  Hindoos,  voL  iii.  p.  15  ;  and 

*  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iil  p.  26.        Bishop  Heber's  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

*  Quoted  in  Kennedy's  liesei rches,  p.  291.  O  OQ IC 
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attention  to  the  affairs  of  mankind  ;  and,  according  to  the  present 
Hindi  system,  there  is  no  god  particularly  charged  with  the 
government  of  the  world ;  the  Supreme  Being,  out  of  whose 
snbstance  it  is  formed,  taking  no  concern  in  its  affairs  :  but  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar  is  more  rational  than  that  of  their  teachers  ; 
they  mix  up  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  with  that  of  the  deity 
who  is  the  particular  object  of  their  adoration,  and  suppose  him 
to  watch  over  the  actions  of  men,  and  to  reward  the  good  and 
to  punish  the  wicked  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 

The  heaven  of  Siva  is  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snows  and 
glaciers  of  Keildsa,  one  of  the  highest  and  deepest  groups  of  the 
i^tupendous  summits  of  Himalaya. 

His  consort,  D6vl  or  Bhavdnl,  is  at  least  as  much  an  object  of 
adoration  as  Siva ;  and  is  represented  in  still  more  j^^  ^ 
terrible  colours.  Even  in  the  milder  forms  in  which  she  ^^^^n^- 
is  generally  seen  in  the  south  of  India,  she  is  a  beautiful  woman, 
riding  on  a  tiger,  but  in  a  fierce  and  menacing  attitude,  as  if 
advancing  to  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  giants,  against  whom 
her  incarnations  were  assumed.  But  in  another  form  occa- 
J'ionally  used  everywhere,  and  seemingly  the  favourite  one  in 
Bengal,  she  is  represented  with  a  black  skin,  and  a  hideous  and 
terrible  countenance,  streaming  with  blood,  encircled  with 
pnakes,  hung  round  with  skulls  and  human  heads,  and  in  all 
respects  resembling  a  fury  rather  than  a  goddess.  Her  rites  in 
those  countries  correspond  with  this  character.  Human  sacri- 
fices were  formerly  offered  to  her  ;®  and  she  is  still  supposed  to 
delight  in  the  carnage  that  is  carried  on  before  her  altars.  At 
her  temple  near  Calcutta,  1,000  goats,  besides  other  animals,  are 
i^aid  to  be  sacrificed  every  month.*  At  Bindabashnl,  where  the 
extremity  of  the  Vindhya  hills  approaches  the  Ganges,  it  used 
to  be  the  boast  of  the  priests  that  the  blood  before  her  image 
was  never  allowed  to  dry. 

In  other  respects  the  worship  of  Devi  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  the  other  gods  ;  but  it  sometimes  assumes  a  form 
that  has  brought  suspicion  or  disgrace  on  the  whole  of  the 
Hindd  religion.  I  allude  to  the  secret  orgies,  which  have  often 
heen  dwelt  on  by  the  missionaries,  and  the  existence  of  which 
no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  deny.  On  those  occasions,  one 
i^ect  of  the  worshippers  of  D6vl,  chiefly  Bramins  (but  not  always^ 
for  with  this  sect  all  cast  is  abolished),  meet  in  parties  of  both 

•  Mr.  Blaqui^,  Anatie  SeteareheSj  vol.  v.  p.  371. 

•  Ward's  Jfindooty  vol.  iii.  p.  126.  /"^  I 
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sexes,  to  feast  on  flesh  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  indulge  in 
the  grossest  debauchery.  All  this  is  rendered  doubly  odious 
by  being  performed  with  some  semblance  of  the  ceremonies  of 
religion  ;  but  it  is  probably  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  all  done 
with  the  utmost  secrecy ;  the  sect  by  which  it  is  tolerated  is 
scarcely  ever  avowed,  and  is  looked  on  with  horror  and  contempt 
by  all  the  orthodox  Hindiis.  Besides  these  votaries  of  D6vi, 
and  entirely  unconnected  with  her  worship,  there  are  some  few 
among  the  varieties  of  religious  mendicants  who  consider  them- 
selves above  all  law,  and  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  passions 
without  incurring  sin.  These  add  to  the  ill  repute  of  the 
religion  of  the  Hindiis  ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  a  strain  of 
licentiousness  and  sensuality  mixes  occasionally  with  every  part 
of  their  mythology  ;  but  it  is  confined  to  books  and  songs,  and 
to  temples  and  festivals,  which  do  not  fall  under  every  one's 
observation.  A  stranger  might  live  among  them  for  years,  and 
frequent  their  religious  ceremonies  and  private  companies,  with- 
out seeing  anything  indecent ;  and  their  notions  of  decorum,  in 
the  intercourse  of  persons  of  diflTerent  sexes,  is  carried  to  a 
pitch  of  strictness  which  goes  beyond  what  is  consistent  with 
reason  or  with  European  notions. 

To  return  to  the  gods  of  the  Hindds  :  Vishnu  is  represented 

^^nand  as  a  comcly  and  placid  young  man,  of  a  dark  azure 

tiona.      colour,  aud  dressed  like  a  king  of  ancient  days.     He  is 

painted  also  in  the  forms  of  his  ten  principal  incarnations, 

which  I  may  mention  to  illustrate  the  genius  of  Hindii  fiction. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  fish,  to  recover  the  V6das,  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  a  demon  in  a  deluge  ;  another  was  that  of 
a  boar,  who  raised  on  his  tusks  the  world,  which  had  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  and  another  was  a  tortoise,  that  supported 
a  mountain  in  one  of  the  most  famous  legends.  The  fourth  had 
rather  more  of  human  interest.  An  infidel  tyrant  was  about  to 
put  his  son  to  death  for  his  faith  in  Vishnu.  In  his  last  inter- 
view, he  asked  him,  in  derision  of  the  omnipresence  of  his 
favourite  divinity,  whether  he  was  in  that  pillar,  pointing  to  one 
of  those  that  supported  the  hall.  The  son  answered  that  he 
was  ;  and  the  incensed  father  was  about  to  order  his  execution, 
when  Vishnu,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  with  the  head  and  paws  of 
a  lion,  burst  from  the  pillar  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  The  fifth 
was,  when  a  king,  by  force  of  sacrifices  and  austerities,  had 
acquired  such  a  power  over  the  gods  that  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender  to  him  the  earth  and  sea,  and'  were  waiting  in 
dread  till  the  conclusion  of  his  last  sacrifice  should  put  him  in 
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possession  of  the  heavens.  On  this  occasion  Vishnu  presented 
himself  as  a  Bramin  dwarf,  and  begged  for  as  much  ground  as 
he  could  step  over  in  three  paces  :  the  EAja  granted  hig  request, 
with  a  smile  at  his  diminutive  stature;  when  Vishnu  at  the 
first  step  strode  over  the  earth ;  at  the  second  over  the  ocean ; 
and  no  space  being  left  for  the  third,  he  released  the  RAja  from 
his  promise,  on  condition  of  his  descending  to  the  infernal 
regions.  The  sixth  incarnation  is  Parasu  RAma,  a  Bramin  hero, 
who  made  war  on  the  Cshatriya,  or  military  class,  and  extir- 
pated the  whole  race.  The  seventh  was  Rdma.  The  eighth  was 
Bala  R&ma,  a  hero  who  delivered  the  earth  from  giants."^  The 
ninth  was  Buddha,  a  teacher  of  a  false  religion,  whose  form 
Vishnu  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  the  enemies  of  the 
gods;  a  character  which  plainly  points  to  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
80  well  known  as  the  rival  of  that  of  the  Bramins.  The  tenth  is 
still  to  come.  But  all  his  other  forms  are  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  incarnations  of  RAma  and  Crishna,  who  have  not  only 
eclipsed  their  parent  Vishnu,  in  Hindostan  at  least,  but  have 
superseded  the  worship  of  the  old  elementary  gods,  and  indeed 
of  all  other  gods,  except  Siva,  Si\rya,  and  Gan6sa."  BAma. 
RAma,  thus  identified  with  Vishnu  by  the  superstition  of  his 
admirers,  was  a  king  of  Oudh,  and  is  almost  the  only  person 
mentioned  in  the  Hindu  traditions  whose  actions  have  something 
of  an  historical  character.  He  is  said  to  have  been  at  first 
excluded  from  his  paternal  kingdom,  and  to  have  passed  many 
years  in  religious  retirement  in  a  forest.  His  queen,  SitA,  was 
carried  off  by  the  giant  RAvana ;  for  her  sake  he  led  an  army 
into  the  Deck^n,  penetrated  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  of  which 
RAvana  was  king,  and  recovered  SltA,  after  a  complete  victory 
over  her  ravisher.  In  that  expedition  his  allies  were  an  army 
of  monkeys,  under  the  conmiand  of  Hanumat,  whose  figure  is 
frequently  seen  in  temples,  and  who,  indeed,  is  at  least  as  much 
worshipped  in  the  Deckan  as  RAma  or  any  of  the  other  gods. 
RAma's  end,  however,  was  unfortunate ;  for  having,  by  his 
imprudence,  caused  the  death  of  his  brother  Lakshmana,  who 
had  shared  with  him  in  all  his  dangers  and  successes,  he  threw 
himself,  in  despair,  into  a  river,  and,  as  the  Hindus  say,  was  re- 
united to  the  Divinity.    He  still,  however,  retains  his  individual 

"  B«3aili^ynn  was  Kriahna's  ^^^f  bro-  excluded.     When  Krishna  is  not  men- 

ther ;  he  is  more  osually  considered  an  tioned  among  them,  it  is  only  because  he 

iocaination  of  Viahnu^s  serpent  Ananta.  is  the  deity  himself. — Ed.] 
Knahna  is  generaUy  caUed  the  eighth  in-  "  Colebrooke,  Asiatic  BesearcheSj  voL 

camatiuo,  but  sometimes  Balardma  and  vii.  p.  280 ;  Wilson,  ibid,  vol  zvi.  pp.  4, 

be  are  the  eighth  and  ninths  Buddha  being  20.  ^^  ^^.^^^  by  GoOqIc 
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existence,  as  is  shown  by  the  separate  worship  so  generally  paid 
to  him.  R&ma  is  represented  in  his  natural  form,  and  is  an  object 
of  general  adoration.  But  in  this  respect  he  falls  far  short  of  the 
criaima.  popularity  of  another  deified  mortal,  who  is  not  included 
in  the  ten  great  incarnations,  and  whose  pretensions  are  by  no 
means  so  obvious  either  as  a  king  or  a  conqueror.  He  was  born 
of  the  royal  family  of  Mattra,  on  the  Jumna  ;  but  brought  up  by 
a  herdsman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  concealed  him  from  a 
tyrant,  who  sought  his  life."  This  is  the  period  which  has  made 
most  impression  on  the  Hindus,  who  are  never  tired  of  celebrating 
Crishna's  frolics  and  exploits  as  a  child — his  stealing  milk,  and 
his  destroying  serpents  ;  and  among  whom  there  is  an  extensive 
sect  which  worships  him  under  his  infant  form,  as  the  supreme 
creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe.  Crishna  excites  equal  en- 
thusiasm, especially  among  his  female  worshippers,  in  his  youth, 
which  he  spent  among  the  g6pls,  or  milkmaids,  dancing,  sporting, 
and  playing  on  the  pipe  ;  and  captivated  the  hearts,  not  only  of 
his  niral  companions,  but  of  the  princesses  of  Hindostan,  who 
had  witnessed  his  beauty." 

As  he  advanced  in  years  he  achieved  innumerable  adventures, 
and,  among  the  rest,  subdued  the  tyrant,  and  recovered  his 
inheritance ;  but,  being  pressed  by  foreign  enemies,  he  removed 
his  residence  to  Dwdrakd,  in  GuzerAt."  He  afterwards  ap 
peared  as  an  ally  of  the  family  of  PAndu,  in  their  war  with  their 
relations  the  Gurus,"  for  the  sovereignty  of  HastinApur  ;  a  place 
supposed  to  be  north-east  of  Delhi,  and  about  forty  miles  from 
the  point  where  the  Ganges  enters  Hindostan. 

This  war  forms  the  subject  of  the  great  Hindii  heroic  poem, 
the  "  Mahd  Bhdrata,"  of  which  Crishna  is,  in  fact,  the  hero.  It 
ended  in  the  success  of  the  Pandus,  and  in  the  return  of  Crishna 
to  his  capital  in  Guzerat.  His  end  also  was  unfortunate  ;  for  he 
was  soon  involved  in  civil  discord,  and  at  last  was  slain  by  the 
arrow  of  a  hunter,  who  shot  at  him  by  mistake,  in  a  thicket." 

Crishna  is  the  greatest  favourite  with  the  Hindis  of  all  their 
divinities.  Of  the  sectaries  who  revere  Vishnu,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  gods,  one  sect  almost  confine  their  worship  to 

"  Tod*8  Hdjastkdn,  vol.  i  p.  633.  Wflson,  Asiatic  Retearchei,  vol  xv.  p.  101  ; 

"  See  Sir  W.  Jones,  Ariatic  HesearcheSy  Colonel  Wilford,  ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  608. 

vol  L  p.  269  ;  and  the  translation  by  the  '*  Ward,  vol.  iii.  p.  148. 

same  elegant  scholar  of  the  song  of  Jaya-  "  Tod,  on  the  authority  of  a  Hind4 

deva,  which,  in  his  hands,  affords  a  pleas-  history,  Mdjasthdn,  vol.  i.  p.  50.    [S«  M.a- 

ing  specimen  of  Hindti  pastoral  poetry.  hdbhirata,  Mausala  Parvau,  and  Vishnu 

Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  185.  Purttna.     It  may  however  be  allegorical, 

"  Abf^tract  of  the  **  MabtC  Bhdrata,"  in  as    Jard,    the   hunter's    name,    signifies 
Ward's //in€foo»,  vol.  iii.  p.  148  ;  Profesfcor 


"old  aje,  decay."— Ed.]         t 
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Baina ;  l>nt,  though  composed  of  an  important  class,  as  includmg 
many  of  the  ascetics,  and  some  of  the  boldest  speculators  in  re- 
ligious inquiry,  its  numbers  and  popularity  bear  no  proportion 
to  another  division  of  the  Vaishnava  sect,  which  is  attached 
to  the  worship  of  Crishna.  This  comprises  all  the  opulent  and 
luxurious,  almost  all  the  women,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
all  ranks  of  the  Indian  society." 

The  greater  part  of  these  votaries  of  Crishna  maintain  that 
he  is  not  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  but  Vishnu  himself,  and 
likewise  the  eternal  and  self-existing  creator  of  the  universe." 

These  are  the  principal  manifestations  of  Vishnu ;  but  his 
incarnations  or  emanations,  even  as  acknowledged  in  books,  are 
innumerable  ;  and  they  are  still  more  swelled  by  others  in  which 
lie  is  made  to  appear  under  the  form  of  some  local  saint  or  hero, 
whom  his  followers  have  been  disposed  to  deify. 

The  same  liberty  is  taken  with  other  gods :  Khandobd,  the 
great  local  divinity  of  the  Marattas  (represented  as  an  armed 
horseman),  is.  an  incarnation  of  Siva;"  and  the  family  of 
Bramins  at  Chinch6r,  near  Piina,  in  one  of  whose  members 
godhead  is  hereditary,  derive  their  title  from  an  incarnation  or 
emanation  of  Gan^sa.** 

Even  villages  have  their  local  deities,  which  are  often  emana- 
tions of  Siva  or  Vishnu,  or  of  the  corresponding  goddesses. 
But  all  these  incarnations  are  insignificant,  when  compared 
to  the  great  ones  of  Vishnu,  and  above  all  to  Rdma  and 
<.'rishna.  The  wife  of  Vishnu  is  Lakshmf.  She  has  no  temples  ; 
but,  being  goddess  of  abundance  and  of  fortune,  she  continues  to 
Ije  assiduously  courted,  and  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  neglect. 

Of  the  remaining  gods,  Gan^sa  and  Siirya  (the  sim)  other  gods, 
are  the  most  generally  honoured.  They  both  have  votaries  who 
prefer  them  to  all  other  gods,  and  both  have  temples  and  regular 
worship.  Gan6sa,  indeed,  has  probably  more  temples  in  the 
Deckan  than  any  other  god  except  Siva.  Surya  is  represented 
in  a  chariot,  with  his  head  surrounded  by  rays.  Gan6sa,  or 
Ganapati,  is  a  figure  of  a  fat  man,  with  an  elephant's  head. 

None  of  the  remaining  nine  'of  the  gods  enumerated  have 
temples,  though  most  of  them  seem  to  have  had  them  in  former 
times.**  Some  have  an  annual  festival,  on  which  their  image  is 
made  and  worshipped,  and  next  day  is  thrown  into  a  stream  ; 

^  Vrobuor  WflaoD,  Anatie  Retearchea,  ^  Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Jlesearchei,  vol.  vii. 

ToL  xtL  pp.  85,  86,  p.  282  ;  Captain  Moore,  ibid.  p.  381 

**  Ibid.  p.  86,  etc.  '*  Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  JUseardus, 

•  Mr.    Coat'a    Bombay    TraTisacUoMj  vol.  xvi.  p.  20. 
vol  iiL  pu  198. 
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others  are  only  noticed  in  prayers."  Indra,  in  particular,  seems 
to  have  formerly  occupied  a  much  more  distinguished  place  in 
popular  respect  than  he  now  enjoys.  He  is  called  the  Ruler 
of  Heaven  and  the  King  of  Gods,  and  was  fixed  on  by  an 
eminent  orientalist  as  the  Jupiter  of  the  Hindus  ; "  yet  is  now 
but  seldom  noticed. 

Cdma,  also,  the  god  of  love,  has  undergone  a  similar  fate. 
He  is  the  most  pleasing  of  the  Hindii  divinities,  and  most  con- 
fonnable  to  European  ideas  of  his  nature.  Endowed  with  per- 
petual youth  and  surpassing  beauty,  he  exerts  his  sway  over 
both  gods  and  men.  Brahmi,  Vishnu,  and  even  the  gloomy 
Siva,  have  been  wounded  by  his  flowery  bow  and  his  arrows 
tipped  with  blossoms.  His  temples  and  groves  make  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  the  tales,  poems,  and  dramas  of  antiquity  ;** 
but  he  now  shares  in  neglect  and  disregard  with  the  other  nine, 
except  Yama,  whose  character  of  judge  of  the  dead  makes  him 
still  an  object  of  respect  and  terror. 

Each  of  these  gods  has  his  separate  heaven,  and  his  peculiar 
attendants.  All  are  mansions  of  bliss  of  inmiense  extent,  and 
all  glittering  with  gold  and  jewels. 

That  of  Indra  is  the  most  fully  described  ;  and,  besides  the 
usual  profusion  of  golden  palaces  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
is  filled  with  streams,  groves,  and  gardens,  blooms  with  an 
infinity  of  flowers,  and  is  perfumed  by  a  celestial  tree,  which 
grows  in  the  centre,  and  fills  the  whole  space  with  its  fragrance. 
It  is  illumined  by  a  light  far  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the 
sun  ;  and  is  thronged  with  Apsarases  and  Gandharvas  (heavenly 
nymphs  and  choristers).  Angels  of  many  kinds  minister  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  unceasingly  entertained  with  songs  and 
dances,  music,  and  every  species  of  enjoyment. 

Besides  the  angels  and  good  genii  that  inhabit  the  different 
ooodaiid  heavens,  there  are  various  descriptions  of  spirits  spread 
badspirito.   through  the  rest  of  the  creation. 

The  Asuras  are  the  kindred  of  the  gods,  disinherited  and  cast 
into  darkness,  but  long  struggling  against  their  rivals ;  and  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Titans  of  the  Grecian  mythology. 

The  Deityas  are  another  species  of  demon,  strong  enough  to 
have  mustered  armies  and  carried  on  war  with  the  gods.** 
.  The  E&kshasas  are  also  gigantic  and  malignant  beings  :  and 

"  Ward's  Hindooi,  vol.  iii.  p.  28,  etc  vol.  xvi.  p.  20. 

"  Sir  W.  Jones,  jl«7(U»9i?e«earcAef,  vol.  i.  "  See  in  particular  the  legend  of  Ja- 

p.  241.  landhara,  Kennedy  a  iZaearoAei^  p.  456. 
••  Profeesor  Wilson,  AiiaJtic  Retearefies, 
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the  Pifl&chas  are  of  the  same  nature,  though  perhaps  inferior  in 
power.  Bhutas  are  evil  spirits  of  the  lowest  order,  correspond- 
ing to  our  ghosts  and  other  goblins  of  the  nursery;  but  in  India 
believed  in  by  all  ranks  and  ages. 

A  most  extensive  body  of  divinities  is  still  to  be  noticed; 
although  they  are  not  individually  acknowledged  ex-  LooBigod*. 
c^pt  in  confined  districts,  and  although  the  legality  of  their 
worship  is  sometimes  denied  by  the  Bramins.  These  are  the 
vfllage  gods,  of  which  each  village  adores  two  or  three,  as  its 
especial  guardians;  but  sometimes  as  its  dreaded  persecutors 
and  tormentors.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  penates 
or  lares  of  the  Romans;  and,  like  them,  they  are  sometimes  the 
recognised  gods  of  the  whole  nation  (either  in  their  generally 
received  characters,  or  in  local  incarnations);  but  much  oftener 
they  are  the  spirits  of  deceased  persons,  who  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  have  seldom  temples  or 
images,  but  are  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  heap  of  earth. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  be  ancient  gods  of  the 
Sddras,  who  have  survived  the  establishment  of  the  Bramin 
religion." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindds.  To  give  a 
conception  of  its  details,  it  would  be  necessary  to  relate  General  cha- 
some  of  the  innumerable  legends  of  which  their  mytho-  HSaSreii-^^ 
logy  is  composed, — the  churning  of  the  ocean  by  the  ^^ 
^ods  and  asuras,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  nectar  of 
immortality,  and  the  subsequent  stratagem  by  which  the  gods 
defrauded  their  coadjutors  of  the  prize  obtained;  the  descent  of 
the  Ganges  from  heaven  on  the  invocation  of  a  saint;  its  falling 
with  violence  on  the  head  of  Siva,  wandering  for  years  amidst 
his  matted  locks,  and  tumbling  at  last  in  a  mighty  stream  upon 
the  earth  with  all  its  train  of  fishes,  snakes,  turtles,  and  croco- 
diles; the  production  of  Gan6sa,  without  a  father,  by  the  intense 
wishes  of  Ddvl;  his  temporary  slaughter  by  Siva,  who  cut  off 
his  head  and  afterwards  replaced  it  with  that  of  an  elephant, 
the  first  that  came  to  hand  in  the  emergency; — such  narra- 
tives, with  the  quarrels  of  the  gods,  their  occasional  loves  and 
jealousies;  their  wars  with  men  and  demons;  their  defeats, 
flights,  and  captivity;  their  penances  and  austerities  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes;  their  speaking  weapons;  the 

"  I>r.  Hainihon  Bachanan  paid  much  violent  deaths ;  often  of  Bramins  who- 

^attioD  tQ  this  sabject  in  his  sorrej  of  had  killed  theoiselves  to  resist  or  reiyeng» 

««*»in  disbicts  in  Beng^  and  Beh^.  an  inju 

He  found  the  village  gods  were  generally  publish< 

ipiritB  of  men  of  the  place  who  had  died  Martin. 


***gnQon  tQ  tills  snoject  in  his  sorrej  of  had  killed  tnemselves  to  resist  or  revenge 
cttiain  disbicts  in  Bengal  and  Beh^.  an  injury. — MSS.  at  the  India  House, 
He  found  the  village  gods  were  generally      published   in   part  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
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numerous  forms  they  have  assumed,  and  the  delusions  with  which 
they  have  deceived  the  senses  of  those  whom  they  wished  to 
injure; — all  this  would  be  necessary  to  show  fully  the  religious 
opinions  of  India;  but  would  occupy  a  space  for  which  the 
value  of  the  matter  would  be  a  very  inadequate  compensation. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  general  character  of 
these  legends  is  extravagance  and  incongruity.  The  Greek 
gods  were  formed  like  men,  with  greatly  increased  powers  and 
faculties,  and  acted  as  men  would  do  if  so  circumstanced ;  but 
with  a  dignity  and  energy  suited  to  their  nearer  approach  to 
perfection.  The  Hindii  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  though  endued 
with  human  passions,  have  always  something  monstrous  in  their 
appearance,  and  wild  and  capricious  in  their  conduct.  They 
are  of  various  colours — red,  yellow,  and  blue;  some  have  twelve 
heads,  and  most  have  four  hands.  They  are  often  enraged 
without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  without  a  motive.  The  same 
deity  is  sometimes  powerful  enough  to  destroy  his  enemies  with 
a  glance,  or  to  subdue  them  with  a  wish;  and  at  other  times  is 
obliged  to  assemble  numerous  armies  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
and  is  very  near  failing  after  all." 

The  powers  of  the  three  great  gods  are  coequal  and  unlimited  ; 
yet  are  exercised  with  so  little  harmony,  that  in  one  of  their 
disputes  Siva  cuts  off  one  of  BrahmA's  heads.*®  Neither  is  there 
any  regular  subordination  of  the  other  gods  to  the  three,  or  to 
«ach  other.  Indra,  who  is  called  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  has 
l)een  compared  to  Jupiter,  has  no  authority  over  any  of  the  rest. 
These  and  more  incongruities  arise,  in  part,  from  the  desire  of 
different  sects  to  extol  their  favourite  deity;  but  as  the  Pur4nas 
are  all  of  authority,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  legends  founded 
on  those  writings  from  the  general  belief  of  all  classes.  With 
all  this  there  is  something  in  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  Hindii 
gods,  the  original  character  of  their  sentiments  and  actions,  and 
the  peculiar  forms  in  which  they  are  clothed,  and  splendour 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  that  does  not  fail  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  imagination. 

The  most  singular  anomaly  in  the  Hindii  religion  is  the  power 
of  sacrifices  and  religious  austerities.  Through  them  a  religious 
ascetic  can  inflict  the  severest  calamities,  even  on  a  deity,  by 
his  curse ;  and  the  most  wicked  and  most  impious  of  mankind 
may  acquire  such  an  ascendency  over  the  gods  as  to  render  them 

*  story  of  Siva  and  Jalandhara,  Een-  Wilson,  Anallc  Renareka,  toL  xvi  p.  4, 
n€dy9  JUaearches,  p.  456.  note. 

"  Kennedy's  JUaearcha,  p.  295  ;  and 
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the  passive  instrnmeats  of  his  ambition,  and  even  to  force  them 
to  submit  their  heavens  and  themselves  to  his  sovereignty. 
Indra,  on  being  cursed  by  a  Bramin,  was  hurled  from  his  own 
heaven,  and  compelled  to  animate  the  body  of  a  cat.**  Even 
Yama,  the  terrible  judge  of  the  dead,  is  said,  in  a  legend,  to 
have  been  cursed  for  an  act  done  in  that  capacity,  and  obliged 
to  undergo  a  transmigration  into  the  person  of  a  slave.*^ 

The  danger  of  all  the  gods  from  the  sacrifices  of  one  king 
has  appeared  in  the  fifth  incarnation  of  Vishnu  ;  another  king 
actually  conquered  the  three  worlds,  and  forced  the  gods,  except 
the  three  chief  ones,  to  fly,  and  to  conceal  themselves  under  the 
shapes  of  different  animals  ;  '*  while  a  third  went  still  further, 
and  compelled  the  gods  to  worship  him.'* 

These  are  a  few  out  of  numerous  instances  of  a  similar  nature  ; 
all,  doubtless,  invented  to  show  the  virtue  of  ritual  observances, 
and  thus  increase  the  consequence  and  profits  of  the  Bramins. 
But  these  are  rather  the  traditions  of  former  days,  than  the 
opinions  by  which  men  are  now  actuated  in  relation  to  the 
Divinity.  The  same  objects  which  were  formerly  to  be  extorted 
by  sacrifices  and  austerities  are  now  to  be  won  by  faith.  The 
followers  of  this  new  principle  look  with  scarcely  disguised 
contempt  on  the  Vidas,  and  all  the  devotional  exercises  there 
enjoined.  As  no  religion  ever  entirely  discards  morality,  they 
still  inculcate  purity  of  life,  and  innocence,  if  not  virtue  ;  but  the 
sole  essential  is  dependence  on  the  particular  god  of  the  sect  of 
the  individual  teacher.  Implicit  faith  and  reliance  on  him  makes 
up  for  all  deficiencies  in  other  respects  ;  while  no  attention  to 
the  forms  of  religion,  or  to  the  rules  of  morality,  are  of  the 
slightest  avail  without  this  all-important  sentiment.  This 
system  is  explained  and  inculcated  in  the  Bhagavad  GltA,  which 
Mr.  Colebrooke  regards  as  the  text-book  of  the  school. 

It  is  an  uncommon,  though  not  Jexclusive  feature  in  the 
Hbdu  religion,  that  the  gods  enjoy  only  a  limited  existence  :  at 
the  end  of  a  cycle  of  prodigious  duration,  the  universe  ceases  to 
exist ;  the  triad,  and  all  the  other  gods  lose  their  being ;  and 
the  Great  First  Cause  of  all  remains  alone  in  infinite  space. 
After  the  lapse  of  ages,  his  power  is  again  exerted ;  and  the 
whole  creation,  with  all  its  human  and  divine  inhabitants,  rises 
once  more  into  existence. 

One  can  hardly  believe  that  so  many  rude  and  puerile  fables, 
as  most  of  those  above  related,  are  not  the  relics  of  the  earliest 

»  Waid,  ToL  iii  p.  81.       ••  Ibid.  p.  58.        »  Kennedy's  RetearchcB,  p.  868. 
•*  Ward,  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 
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and  most  barbarous  times  ;  but  even  the  sacred  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion  did  not  prevent  its  being  clouded,  after  the 
decay  of  learning,  with  superstitions  proportionately  as  degrad- 
ing ;  and  we  may  therefore  believe,  with  the  best  informed 
orientalists,  that  the  Hindu  system  once  existed  in  far  greater 
purity,  and  has  sunk  into  its  present  state  along  with  the 
decline  of  all  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

In  the  above  observations  I  have  abstained  from  all  reference 
to  the  religion  of  other  countries.  It  is  possible  that  anti- 
quarians may  yet  succeed  in  finding  a  connexion,  in  principles 
or  in  origin,  between  the  mythology  of  India  and  that  of  Greece 
or  of  Egypt ;  but  the  external  appearances  are  so  different,  that 
it  would  quite  mislead  the  imagination  to  attempt  to  illustrate 
them  by  allusions  to  either  of  those  superstitions.*^ 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  belief  of  the  Hindus 
Future  state,  relating  to  a  future  state.  Their  peculiar  doctrine,  as 
is  well  known,  is  transmigration  ;  but  they  believe  that,  between 
their  different  stages  of  existence,  they  will,  according  to  their 
merits,  enjoy  thousands  of  years  of  happiness  in  some  of  the 
heavens  already  described,  or  suffer  torments  of  similar  duration 
in  some  of  their  still  more  numerous  hells.  Hope,  however, 
seems  to  be  denied  to  none  :  the  most  wicked  man,  after  being 
purged  of  his  crimes  by  ages  of  suffering  and  by  repeated 
transmigrations,  may  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being,  until  he 
may  enter  into  heaven  and  even  attain  the  highest  reward  of 
all  the  good,  which  is  incorporation  in  the  essence  of  God. 

Their  descriptions  of  the  future  states  of  bliss  and  penance 
are  spirited  and  poetical.  The  good,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
body,  proceed  to  the  abode  of  Yama,  through  delightful  paths, 
under  the  shade  of  fragrant  trees,  among  streams  covered  with 
the  lotos.  Showers  of  flowers  fall  on  them  as  they  pass  ;  and  the 
air  resounds  with  the  hymns  of  the  blessed,  and  the  still  more 
melodious  strains  of  angels.  The  passage  of  tlie  wicked  is  through 
dark  and  dismal  paths  ;  sometimes  over  burning  sand,  sometimes 
over  stones  that  cut  their  feet  at  every  step :  they  travel  naked, 
parched  with  thirst,  covered  with  dirt  and  blood,  amidst  showers 
of  hot  ashes  and  burning  coals  ;  they  are  terrified  with  freqnent 
and  horrible  apparitions,  and  fill  the  air  with  their  shrieks  and 
wailing.**  The  hells  to  which  they  are  ultimately  doomed  are 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  and  described  with  a  mixture  of 
sublimity  and  minuteness  that  almost  recalls  the  "  Inferno." 

"  [Cf.  Professor  MuUer'a  Lecturu^  second  series,  ix.  x.  xL — Ed.] 
^  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  374. 
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These  rewards  and  punishments  are  often  well  apportioned  to 
the  moral  merits  and  demerits  of  the  deceased:  and  Moral  eflecta. 
they  no  doubt  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the  conduct  of 
the  living.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efficacy  ascribed  to  faith, 
aod  to  the  observance  of  the  forms  of  devotion,  and  the  facility 
of  expiating  crimes  by  penances,  are,  unfortunately,  prevailing 
characteristics  of  this  religion,  and  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
weaken  its  effect  in  supporting  the  principles  of  morality. 

Its  indirect  influence  on  its  votaries  is  even  more  injurious 
than  these  defects.  Its  gross  superstition  debases  and  debili- 
tates the  mind  ;  and  its  exclusive  view  to  repose  in  this  world, 
and  absorption  hereafter,  destroys  the  great  stimulants  to  virtue 
afforded  by  love  of  enterprise  and  of  posthumous  fame.  Its 
usurpations  over  the  provinces  of  law  and  science  tend  to  keep 
knowledge  fixed  at  the  point  to  which  it  had  attained  at  the 
time  of  the  pretended  revelation  by  the  Divinity;  and  its  inter- 
ference in  the  minutiae  of  private  manners  extirpates  every 
habit  and  feeling  of  free  agency,  and  reduces  life  to  a  mechani- 
cal routine.  When  individuals  are  left  free,  improvements 
take  place  as  they  are  required ;  and  a  nation  is  entirely 
changed  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  without  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  any  of  its  members;  but  when  religion  has  interposed, 
it  requires  as  much  boldness  to  take  the  smallest  step,  as  to 
pass  over  the  innovations  of  a  century  at  a  stride  ;  and  a  man 
must  be  equally  prepared  to  renounce  his  faith  and  the  commu- 
nion of  his  friends,  whether  he  merely  makes  a  change  in  his  diet, 
or  embraces  a  whole  body  of  doctrines,  religious  and  political, 
at  variance  with  those  established  among  his  countrymen. 

It  is  within  its  own  limits  that  it  has  been  least  successful 
in  opposing  innovation.  The  original  revelation,  indeed,  has  not 
been  questioned ;  but  different  degrees  of  importance  have  been 
attached  to  particular  parts  of  it,  and  different  constructions  put 
on  the  same  passages;  and  as  there  is  neither  a  niling  council 
nor  a  single  head  to  settle  disputed  points,  and  to  enforce  uni- 
formity in  practice,  various  sects  have  sprung  up,  which  differ 
from  each  other  both  in  their  tenets  and  their  practice. 

There  are  three  principal  sects  :^  Saivas  (followers  of  Siva), 
the  Vaishnavas  (followers  of  Vishnu),  and  the  SAktas      sects, 
(followers  of  some  one  of  the  Saktis  ;  that  is,  the  female  asso- 
ciates or  active  powers  of  the  members  of  the  triad). 

*  AlflUMt  the  whole  of  the  foUowing  from  ProfesBor  Wilson's  essays  on  that 
•tatemoiU  K^irding  the  sects  are  taken      subject,  in  Asiatic  Retearchn,  vols,  xvi  xvii. 
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Each  of  these  sects  branches  into  various  subordinate  ones, 
depending  on  the  diflferent  characters  under  which  its  deity 
is  worshipped,  or  on  the  peculiar  religious  and  metaphysical 
opinions  which  each  has  grafted  on  the  parent  stock.  The 
Sdktas  have  three  additional  divisions  of  a  more  general  cha^ 
racter,  depending  on  the  particular  goddesses  whom  they  wor- 
ship. The  followers  of  D^vi  (the  spouse  of  Siva),  however,  are 
out  of  all  comparison  more  numerous  than  both  the  others  put 
together. 

Besides  the  three  great  sects,  there  are  small  ones,  which 
worship  Surya  and  Gan^sa  respectively ;  and  others  which, 
though  preserving  the  form  of  HindAism,  approach  very  near 
to  pure  deism.  The  Sikhs  (who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter) 
have  founded  a  sect  involving  such  great  -innovations,  that  it 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  new  religion. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  Hindu  belongs  to  one 
or  other  of  the  above  sects.  They,  on  the  contrary,  are  alone 
reckoned  orthodox,  who  profess  a  comprehensive  system  op- 
posed to  the  exclusive  worship  of  particular  divinities,  and  who 
draw  their  ritual  from  the  V6das,  Purdnas,  and  other  sacred 
books,  rejecting  the  ceremonies  derived  from  other  sources. 
To  this  class  the  apparent  mass  of  the  Braminical  order,  at 
least,  still  belongs."  But  probably,  even  among  them,  all  but 
the  more  philosophic  religionists  have  a  bias  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  contending  divinities ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  more 
decidedly  of  all  such  of  the  lower  casts  as  are  not  careless  of 
everything  beyond  the  requisite  ritual  observances.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  incarnations  of  Vishnu  are  the  principal  objects 
of  popular  predilection.  In  all  Bengal  and  Hindostan  it  is 
to  those  incarnations  that  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people 
are  directed ;  and,  though  the  temples  and  emblems  of  Siva  are 
very  conmion,  the  worshippers  are  few,  and  seem  inspired  with 
little  veneration. 

Siva,  it  appears,  has  always  been  the  patron  God  of  the  Bramin 
class,  but  has  never  much  excited  the  imaginations  of  the 
people."  Even  where  his  sect  ostensibly  prevails,  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  are  much  more  attracted  by  the  human 
feelings  and  interesting  adventures  of  Kdma  and  Crishna.  The 
first  of  the  two  is  the  great  object  of  devotion  (with  the  regular 
orders  at  least)  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  and  the  north-western 
part]  of  the  Ganges  ;  but  Crishna  prevails,  in  his  turn,  along  the 

"  Professor  W^ilson,  Asiatic  lUsearehea,  vol  rvL  p.  2. 
"  Ibid.  vol.  rvii.  p,  169. 
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lower  conrse  of  the  Ganges,*®  and  all  the  centre  and  west  of 
Hindostan.*  R&ma,  however,  is  everywhere  revered;  and  his 
name,  twice  repeated,  is  the  ordinary  salutation  among  all 
classes  of  Hindus. 

The  Saivas,  in  all  places,  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
regular  orders:  among  the  people  they  are  most  numerous  in  the 
Mysore  and  Maratta  countries.  Further  south,  the  Vaishnavas 
prevail;  but  there  the  object  of  worship  is  Vishnu,  not  in  his 
human  form  of  B&ma  or  Crishna,  but  in  his  abstract  character,  as 
preserver  and  ruler  of  the  universe.*®  SAktas,  or  votaries  of  the 
female  divinity,  are  mixed  with  the  rest;  but  are  most  numerous 
in  particular  places.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Bengal 
worship  goddesses,  and  most  of  them  Divi.  *^ 

In  most  of  these  instances  the  diflference  of  sects,  though  often 
Htter,  is  not  conspicuous.  Europeans  are  seldom  distinctly  aware 
of  their  existence,  unless  they  have  learned  it  from  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Mr.  Wilson,  or  Dr.  Hamilton  Buchanan.  Even 
the  painted  marks  on  the  forehead,  by  which  each  man's  sect  is 
shown,  although  the  most  singular  peculiarity  of  the  Hindd  dress, 
have  failed  to  convey  the  information  they  are  designed  for,  and 
have  been  taken  for  marks  of  the  cast^  not  the  sect,  of  the 
wearer.  Persons  desirous  of  joining  a  sect  are  admitted  by  a 
sort  of  initiation,  the  chief  part  of  which  consists  in  whispering 
by  the  guru  (or  religious  instructor)  of  a  short  and  secret  form  of 
words,  which  so  far  corresponds  to  the  communication  of  the 
gayatri  at  the  initiation  of  a  Bramin. 

The  sects  are  of  very  different  degrees  of  antiquity. 

The  separate  worship  of  the  three  great  gods  and  their  cor- 
responding goddesses  is  probably  very  ancient;**  but  when  the 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  one  or  other  began  (in  which  the 
peculiarity  of  the  present  sects  consists)  is  not  so  clear.  It  is 
probably  much  more  modem  than  the  mere  separate  worship  of 
the  great  gods. 

It  seems  nearly  certain  that  the  sects  founded  on  the  worshij) 
of  particular  incarnations,  as  R&ma,  Crishna,  etc.,  are  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era.*' 

"  Profenor  WilsoD,  Anatie  Retearches,  points  out  a  convincing  proof  of  the  early 

vol.  xviL  p.  52.  worship  of  the  spouse  of  Siva.   A  temple  to 

=•  Tod's  Rijadkdn.  her,  under  her  title  of  Comdri  (from  which 

•  Bacfaanan  MSS.  at  the  India  House.  the  neighbouringpromontory,Cape  Como- 
Tbeae  may  be  either  the  strictly  orthodox  rin,  derives  its  name),  is  mentioned  in  the 
Hmdtis,  or  foUowera  of  Rdmdnuj.  "  Periplus,"  attributed  to  Arrian,  and  pro- 

■  ProfesMT  Wilson,  Atiatic  lUsearehes,  bably  written  in  the  tod  century  of  our  era. 
vol.  T^  pp.  210,  221.  "  They  are  not  mentioned  in  a  work 

*  Ibid,  pu  218.    The  same  gentleman      written  in  the  eleventh  century,  but^pro- 
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The  nnmber  of  sects  has,  doubtless  been  increased  by  the  disuse 
of  the  V6das,  the  only  source  from  which  the  Hindu  religion  could 
be  obtained  in  purity.  The  use  of  those  scriptures  was  confined 
to  the  three  twice-born  classes,  of  which  two  are  now  regarded 
as  extinct,  and  the  remaining  one  is  greatly  fallen  oflf  from  its  ori- 
ginal duties.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  these  circumstances 
that  the  old  ritual  was  disused,  and  a  new  one  has  since  sprung 
up,  suited  to  the  changes  which  have  arisen  in  religious  opinion. 

It  is  embodied  in  a  comparatively  modern  collection  of  hyltms, 
prayers,  and  incantations,  which,  mixed  with  portions  of  the 
V6das,  furnishes  now  what  may  be  called  the  Hindii  service.**  It 
is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  three  separate  essays,  in  the 
fifth  and  seventh  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 

The  difierence  between  the  spirit  of  this  ritual  and  that  of 
which  we  catch  occasional  views  in  Menu  is  less  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  long  instructions  for  the  forms  of  ablution, 
meditation  on  the  giyatri,  etc.,  are  consistent  with  the  religion  of 
the  Vidas,  and  might  have  existed  in  Menu's  time,  though  he  had 
no  occasion  to  mention  them.  The  objects  of  adoration  are  in  a 
great  measure  the  same,  being  deities  of  the  elements  and  powers 
of  nature.  The  mention  of  Crishna  is,  of  course,  an  innovation; 
but  it  occurs  seldom. 

Among  other  new  practices  are  meditations  on  Brahmi,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  in  their  corporeal  form;  and,  above  all,  the  frequent 
mention  of  Vishnu  with  the  introduction  of  the  text, "  Thrice  did 
Vishnu  step,"  etc.,  a  passage  in  the  V(Sdas,  which  seems  to  imply  an 
allusion  to  the  fifth  incarnation,**  and,  perhaps,  owes  the  frequent 
introduction  of  it  to  the  paucity  of  such  acknowledgments.  Mr. 
Colebrooke  avowedly  confines  himself  to  the  five  sacraments 
which  existed  in  Menu's  time;  but  there  is  a  new  sort  of  worship 
never  alluded  to  in  the  Institutes,  which  now  forms  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  every  Hindii,  This  is  the  worship  of  images, 
before  whom  many  prostrations  and  other  acts  of  adoration  must 
daily  be  performed,  accompanied  with  burning  incense,  oflferings  of 
flowers  and  fruits,  and  sometimes  of  dressed  victuals.  Many  idols 
are  also  attired  by  their  votaries,  and  decorated  with  jewels  and 
other  ornaments,  and  are  treated  in  all  respects  as  if  they  were 
human  beings. 

f eflsing  to  exhibit  the  tenets  of  the  differ-  ^  See  page  99.     [The  Scholiast  ex- 

eut  sects  at  the  time  of  Sancara  Achdrya,  plains  these  "  three  steps  "  of  Vishnu  as 

who  lived  in  the  eighth  century. — Pro-  referring  to  the  sun  at  hiB  rising,  culmina- 

fessor  Wilson,  AtuUic  IU»earchc8,  vol.  xvi.  tion,  and  setting,  or  to  terrestrial  fire, 

p.  14.  lightning,  and  the  sun. — £d.] 
•  ^  Ward's  Uindootj  vol.  ii.  p.  862. 
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The  Hind  A  ceremonies  are  numerous,  but  far  from  impressive  ; 
and  their  liturgy^  judging  from  the  specimen  afforded  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  though  not  without  a  few  fine  passages,  is  in 
general  tedious  and  insipid.  Each  man  goes  through  his  daily 
devotions  alone,  in  his  own  house,  or  at  any  temple,  stream, 
or  pool,  that  suits  him ;  so  that  the  want  of  interest  in  his 
addresses  to  the  divinity  is  not  compensated  by  the  effect  of 
sympathy  in  others.  Although  the  service  (as  it  may  be  termed) 
is  changed,  the  occasions  for  using  it  remain  the  same  as  those 
formerly  enumerated  from  Menu.  The  same  ceremonies  must  be 
performed  from  conception  to  the  grave  ;  and  the  same  regular 
course  of  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  oblations  must  be  gone  through 
every  day.  More  liberty,  however,  is  taken  in  shortening  them 
than  was  recognised  in  Menu's  code,  however  it  might  have  been 
in  the  practice  of  his  age. 

A  strict  Bramin,  performing  his  full  ceremonies,  would  still 
be  occupied  for  not  less  than  four  hours  in  the  day.  But  even 
a  Bramin,  if  engaged  in  worldly  affairs,  may  perform  all  his 
religious  duties  within  half  an  hour ;  and  a  man  of  the  lower 
classes  contents  himself  by  repeating  the  name  of  his  patron 
deity  while  he  bathes.** 

The  increase  of  sects  is  both  the  cause  and  consequence  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  monastic  orders.    Each  of  these  is  in  Ascendency 

,.,  ,,of  the  mon- 

general  devoted  to  some  particular  divinity,  and  its  stic  orders. 
importance  is  founded  on  the  veneration  in  which  its  patron  is 
held.  They  tLerefore  inculcate  faith  in  that  divinity  as  the  means 
of  attaining  all  wishes  and  covering  all  sins  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  they  claim  for  themselves  through  life  an  implicit  submis- 
sion from  their  followers,  such  as  the  Bramin  religious  instructor 
in  Menu  required  from  his  pupil  during  his  period  of  probation 
alone.  To  this  is  to  be  ascribed  the  encroachments  which  those 
orders  have  made  on  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Bramins,  and 
the  feelings  of  rivalry  and  hostility  with  which  the  two  classes 
regard  each  other. 

The  Bramins,  on  their  part,  have  not  failed  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  Gos4yens,  having  taken  on  themselves  the  conduct 
of  sects  in  the  same  manner  as  their  rivals.  Of  the  eighty-four 
Guros  (or  spiritual  chiefs)  of  the  sect  of  Rdmdnuja,  for  instance, 
seventy-nine  are  secular  Bramins.*^ 

The  power  of  these  heads  of  sects  is  one  of  the  most  remark-* 
able  innovations  in  the  Hindii  system.     Many  of  them  in  the 


*•  Ward  on  the  Hindoos. 

**  Buchanan's  Jwtmey,  vol.  i.  p.  144  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  76. 
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south  (especially  those  of  regular  orders)  have  large  establish- 
ments, supported  by  grants  of  land  and  contributions  from  their 
flock.  Their  income  is  chiefly  spent  in  charity,  but  they 
maintain  a  good  deal  of  state,  especially  on  their  circuits,  where 
they  are  accompanied  by  elephants,  flags,  etc.,  like  temporal 
dignitaries,  are  followed  by  crowds  of  disciples,  and  are  received 
with  honour  by  all  princes  whose  countries  they  enter.  Their 
function  is,  indeed,  an  important  one,  being  no  less  than  an 
inspection  of  th^  state  of  morals  and  cast,  involving  the  duties 
and  powers  of  a  censor.** 

Religion  of  the  Bauddhas  and  Jainas. 

There  are  two  other  religions,  which,  although  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Hindiis,  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  stock,  and  which 
seem  to  have  shared  with  it  in  the  veneration  of  the  people  of 
India,  before  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  foreign  faith  by  the 
Mahometans.  These  are  the  religions  of  the  Bauddhas  (or 
worshippers  of  Buddha)  and  the  Jains. 

They  both  resemble  the  Bramin  doctrines  in  their  character 
of  quietism,  in  their  tenderness  of  animal  life,  and  in  the  belief 
of  repeated  transmigrations,  of  various  hells  for  the  purification 
of  the  wicked,  and  heavens  for  the  solace  of  the  good.  The 
great  object  of  all  three  is,  the  ultimate  attainment  of  a  state 
of  perfect  apathy,  which,  in  our  eyes,  seems  little  diflferent  from 
annihilation ;  and  the  means  employed  in  all  are,  the  practice 
of  mortification  and  of  abstraction  from  the  cares  and  feelings  of 
humanity. 

The  difierences  from  the  Hindii  belief  are  no  less  striking  than 
the  points  of  resemblance,  and  are  most  so  in  the  religion  of  the 
Bauddhas. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  Bauddha  sects  entirely  denies  the 
TjeBaTid-    being  of  God;  and  some  of  those  which  admit  the 

Qii&s  or  ,  _ 

Buddhigta.  existence  of  God  refuse  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the 
creator  or  ruler  of  the  universe. 

According  to  the  ancient  atheistical  sect,  nothing  exists  but 
matter,  which  is  eternal.  The  power  of  organization  is  inherent 
in  matter ;  and  although  the  universe  perishes  from  time  to 
time,  this  quality  restores  it  after  a  period,  .ind  ciirries  it  on 
towards  new  decay  and  regeneration,  without  the  guidance  of 
any  external  agent. 

The  highest  rank  in  the  scale  of  existence  is  held  by  certain 

^  Buchanan's  Jcumeyt  vol.  i.  p.  21,  and  other  places. 
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fjeings  called  Buddhas,  who  have  raised  themselves  by  their  own 
actions  and  anstcrities,  diiring  a  long  series  of  transmigrations 
in  this  and  former  worlds,  to  the  state  of  perfect  inactivity  and 
apathy,  which  is  regarded  as  the  great  object  of  desire.    ' 

Even  this  atheistical  school  includes  intelligence  and  design 
among  thfe  properties  inherent  in  every  particle  of  matter;  and 
another  sect  *^  endeavours  to  explain  jthose  qualities  more  intel* 
ligiblr  by  uniting  them  in  one,  and;  perhaps,  combining  thfem 
with  consciousness,  so  as  to  give  them  a  sort  of  personality  ;  but 
the  being  formed  by  this  combination  remains  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  rei)ose,  his  qualities  operating  on  the  other  portions  of 
matter  without  exertion  or  volition  on  his  part. 

The  next  approach  to  theism,  and  generally  included  in  that} 
<*reed,  is  'the  opinion  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,**  eternal,' 
immaterial,  intelligent,  and  also  endued  with  free-will  and 
moral  qualities  ;  but  remaining,  as  in  the  last-mentioned  system, 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  repose.  With  one  division  of  those  who 
l)elieve  in  such  a  Divinity,  he  is  the  sole  eternal  and  self-existing 
principle  ;  but  another  division  associates  matter  with  him  as 
a  separate  deity,  and  supposes  a  being  formed  by  the  imion  of 
the  other  two  to  be  the  real  originator  of  the  universe. 

But  the  action  of  the  Divinity  is  not,  in  any  theory,  carried 
l)erond  producing  by  his  will  the  emanation  of  five  (or  some 
say  seven)  Buddhas  from  his  own  essence  ;"  and  from  these 
Bnddhas  proceed;  in  like  manner,  five  (or  seven)  other  beings 
called  Bodhisatwas,  each  of  whom,  in  his  turn,  is  charged  with 
the  creation  of  a  world.  ' 

But  so  essential  is  quiescence  to  felicity  and  perfection, ^ 
according  to  Buddhist  notions,  that  even  the  Bodhisatwas  are 
relieved  as  much  as  possible  from  the  task  of  maintaining  their 
own  creations.  Some  speculators,  probably,  conceive  that  each 
constitutes  the  universe  according  to  laws  which  enable  it  to 
maintain  itself;  others  suppose  inferior  agents  created  for  the 
purpose  ;  and,  according  to  one  doctrine,  the  Bodhisatwa  of  the 
<'xi.sting  world  produced  the  well-known  Hindu  triad,  on  whom 
he  devolved  his  functions  of  creating,  preserving,  and  destroying. 

There  are  different  opinions  regarding  the  Buddhas,  who  have 

•  The  PraJDikafl.  "  [These  are  called  the  five   dliydni 

"  Called  Adi  Buddha,  or  supreme  in-  Buddhas,  or  Buddhas  of  contemplation. 

^elKgence.  [Rather  '^primordial Buddha.'*  We  exist  in  the  period  of  the  fourth 

This  doctrine  of  an  Adi  Buddha  seems  to  Bodhisatwa  Avalokiteswara,  the  emant- 

be  no  part  of  the  oriiginal  system  of  Bud-  tioii  o^  ^^^  fourth  Buddha  Amitdbha.— 

dhinn.  bat  to  have  arisen  in  Nepal.    Bur-  Ed.] 
ooof,  Bwddhimne  Indien  I  p.  119.— Ed.] 
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risen  to  that  rank  by  transmigrations.**  Some  think  with  the 
atheistical  school  that  they  are  separate  productions  of  nature, 
like  other  men,  and  retain  an  independent  existence  after  arriving 
at  the  much-desired  state  of  rest ;  while  the  other  sects  allege 
that  they  are  emanations  from  the  Supreme  Being  through  some 
of  the  other  Buddhas  or  Bodhisatwas,  and  are  ultimately 
rewarded  by  absorption  into  the  divine  essence. 

There  have  been  many  of  these  human  Buddhas  in  this  and 
former  worlds  ; "  but  the  seven  last  are  particularly  noticed, 
and  above  all  the  last,  whose  name  was  G6tama  or  Sdkya, 
who  revealed  the  present  religion,  and  established  the  rules  of 
worship  and  morality  ;  and  who,  although  long  since  passed  into 
a  higher  state  of  existence,  is  considered  as  the  religious  head 
of  the  world,  and  will  continue  so  until  he  has  completed  his 
allotted  period  of  five  thousand  years. 

Beneath  this  class  of  Buddhas  are  an  infinite  number  of 
different  degrees,  apparently  consisting  of  mere  men  who  have 
made  approaches  towards  the  higher  stages  of  perfection  by 
the  sanctity  of  their  lives. 

Besides  the  chain  of  Buddhas,  there  are  innumerable  other 
celestial  and  terrestrial  beings,  some  original,  and  others 
transferred,  unchanged,  from  the  Hindu  Pantheon.'^ 

The  Buddhists  of  different  countries  differ  in  many  particulars 
from  each  other.  Those  of  Nepdl  seem  most  imbued  with  the 
HindA  superstitions,  though  even  in  China  the  general  character 
of  the  religion  is  clearly  Indian. 

The  theistical  sect  seems  to  prevail  in  Nepdl,"  and  the 
atheistical  to  subsist  in  perfection  in  Ceylon." 

In  China,  M.  Abel  Remusat  considers  the  atheistical  to  be  the 
vulgar  doctrine,  and  the  theistical  to  be  the  esoteric.*^ 

The  Bauddhas  differ  in  many  other  respects  from  the  Bramins  : 

^  [These  are  called  Mdnushi  Buddhas,  Csoma  de  Koros,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 

—Ed.]  Society  of  Calcutta  ;  those  of  M.  Joinville 

*•  Mr.  Hodgson  {Atiatie  Researches,  vol.  and  Major   Mahoney  in  vol.  vii.   of  the 

xvi.  p.  446)  gives  a  list  of  130  Buddhas  of  Asiatic  Researchsr,  together  with  Professor 

the  first  order.  Wilson's  observations  in  his  history   of 

**  The  above  account  of  the  Bauddha  Cashmir(ylaMi<ici2^JCorfAe«,  vol.xyi)*a2id 

tenets  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  complete  in  his  account  of  the  Jains  (vol.  zviL)  ;  and 

and  distinct  view  of  that  religion  given  by  likewise  the  answers  of  Bauddha  priests  in 

Mr.  Hodgson,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvi.  Upham's  Sacred  and  Historical  Books  of 

pp.  435-445  ;  but  I  have  also  consulted  his  Ceylon,  vol.  iii. 
"  Proofs,"  etc.,  and  his  other  papere  in  the  **  Mr.  Hodgson, 


Transactions  of  ttie  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  *»  See  answers  to  questions  in  Upkam, 
London,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  vol.  iii.  I  presume  these  answers  maybe 
c...  ..  ..c^  .    ..  "      "  "         "   "  '         er  may  be  "' 

ritings  in  1 
w  for  Kov. 

oogle 


Society  of  Calcutta  ;  as  well  as  those  of  M.  depended  on,  whatever  may  be  the  case 

Abel  Kemupat,  in  the  Journal  des  Savons  with  the  historical  writings  in  the  Hune 

for  A.D.  1831,  and  in  the  A'oumiw  Journal  work. 

Asiatique  for  the  same  year ;  those  of  M.  ^'Journal  des  Savans  for  Kov.  1831. 
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they  deny  the  authority  of  the  VMas  and  PurAnas  ;  they  have 
no  cast ;  even  the  priests  are  taken  from  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  bear  much  greater  resemblance  to  European  monks 
than  to  any  of  the  Hindii  ministers  of  religion.  They  live  in 
monasteries,  wear  a  unifonn  yellow  dress,  go  with  their  feet  bare 
and  their  heads  and  beards  shaved,  and  perform  a  constant 
succession  of  regular  service  at  their  chapel  in  a  body,  and,  in 
their  processions,  their  chaunting,  their  incense,  and  their  candles, 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  They  have  nothing  of  the  freedom  of  the  Hindii 
monastic  orders ;  they  are  strictly  bound  to  celibacy,  and 
renounce  most  of  the  pleasures  of  sense  ;  *  they  eat  together  in 
one  hall ;  sleep  fitting  in  a  prescribed  posture,  and  seem  never 
allowed  to  leave  the  monastery,  except  once  a  week,  when  they 
march  in  a  body  to  bathe,**  and  for  part  of  every  day,  when  they 
go  to  beg  for  the  community,  or  rather  to  receive  alms,  for  they 
are  not  permitted  to  ask  for  anything.*^  The  monks,  however, 
only  perform  service  in  the  temples  attached  to  their  own 
monasteries,  and  to  them  the  laity  do  not  seem  to  be  admitted, 
bnt  pay  their  own  devotions  at  other  temples,  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  convents. 

Nunneries  for  women  seem  also,  at  one  time,  to  have  been 
general. 

The  Bauddha  religionists  carry  their  respect  for  animal  life 
much  farther  than  the  Bramins  :  their  priests  do  not  eat  after 
noon,  nor  drink  after  dark,  for  fear  of  swallowing  minute  insects  ; 
and  they  carry  a  brush  on  all  occasions,  with  which  they  care- 
fully sweep  every  place  before  they  sit  down,  lest  they  should 
inadvertently  crush  any  living  creature.  Some  even  tie  a  thin 
cloth  over  their  mouths  to  prevent  their  drawing  in  small  insects 
vith  their  breath.^  They  differ  from  the  Bramins  in  their  want 
of  respect  for  fire,  and  in  their  veneration  for  relics  of  their  holy 
men,— a  feeling  miknown  to  the  Hindiis.  Over  these  relics  (a 
few  hairs,  a  bone,  or  a  tooth)  they  erect  those  solid  cupolas,  or 
bell-shaped  monuments,  which  are  often  of  stupendous  size,  and 
which  are  so  great  a  characteristic  of  their  religion. 

The    Buddhas   are   represented  standing  upright,  but  more 

*  Mr.  Davis,  TranMcturM  of  the  RoycU  "  Captain  Mahoney,  Asiaiio  ResecrcheSf 
Amatic  Society,  vol.  iL  p.  491  ;  Turner's  vol.  vii.  p.  42  ;  and  Mr.  Knox,  Traruac- 
Tiba,  turns  of  the  Jtoyal  AsvfUic  Society ^  vol.  iii. 

*  TranMKiwM  of    the   Royal  Anatic  p.  277. 

Soeiay,  voL  iiL  p.  273.  "  The  laity  eat  animal  food  without 

*  Mr.  Davifl^  Tmnaactions  of  the  RoyaL  restraint ;  even  the  priests  may  eat  it,  if 
Adatie  Siciety,  voL  ii  p.  495  ;  and  Knox,  no  animal  is  killed  on  their  aocoimt. 
ibid,  vol  iiL  p.  277. 
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generally  seated  cross-legged,  erect,  but  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
meditation,  with  a  placid  countenance,  and  always  with  curled 
hair. 

Besides  the  tempfes  and  monuments,  in*  countries  where  the 
Bauddhas  still  subsist,  there  are  many  magnificent  remains  of 
them  in  India. 

The  most  striking  of  these  are  cave  teniples,  in  the  Peninsula. 
Part  of  the  wonderful  excavations  of  E116ra  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  finest  is  at  Cdrla,  between  Puna  and  Bombay, 
which,  from  its  great  length  and  height,  the  colonnades  which 
run  along  the  sides  like  aisles,  and  the  vaulted  and  ribbed  roof, 
strongly  recalls  the  idea  of  a  Gothic  church.^ 

The  Bauddhas  have  a  very  extensive  body  of  literature,  all  on 
the  Bramin  model,  and  all  originally  from  India."  It  is  now 
preserved  in  the  local  dialects  of  various  cbuntries,  in  many  of 
which  the  long-established  art  of  printing  had  contributed  much 
.to  the  diffusion  of  books. 

Pdlf,  or  the  local  dialect  of  Magadha  (one  of  the  ancient  king- 
doms on  the  Ganges,  in  which  Sikya  or  G6tama  flourished), 
seems  to  be  the  language  generally  used  in  the  religious  writings 
of  the  Bauddhas,  although  its  claim  to  be  their  sacred  language 
is  disputed  in  favour  of  Sanscrit  and  of  otlier  local  dialects 
^prmging  from  that  root.^ 

Thejainas  The  Jaius  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
or  jaiBs.      followers  of  Buddha  and  Brahmd.« 

They  agree  with  the  Bauddhas  in  denying  the  existence,  or  at 
least  the  activity  and  providence,  of  God  ;  in  believing  the  eter- 
nity of  matter  ;  in  the  worship  of  deified  saints  ;  in  their  scrupu- 
lous care  of  animal  life,  and  all  the  precautions  which  it  leads  to  ; 
in  their  having  no  hereditary  priesthood ;  in  disclaiming  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Vedas  ;  and  in  having  no  sacrifices,  and 
no  respect  for  fire. 

They  agree  with  the  Bauddhas  also  in  considering  a  state  of 

^  The  distinctionB  between  the  Baud-  the  Buddhists,— that  in  Sanskrit  among 

.dha3  and  Hindt!uBare  mostly  from  an  essay  the  Northern  Buddhists,  and  current  in 

by  Mr.   Erakine,  Bombay  Transactions,  Tibet,  Nepal,  Mongolia,  China,  and  Japan, 

vol.  ii.  p.  503,  etc.  and  that  in  Pali  among  the  Southern, 

** 'M.T.'H.odgBoiif  A  static  Researches,  Yoi  in    Ceylon,    Burmah,    and    Siani.     The 

xvi.  p.  483  ;  Dr.  Buchanan,  ibid.  vol.  vi.  latter  is  believed  to  be  the  more  ancient, 

pp.  194, 225,  and  other  places.  [The  sacred  and    the  older  portion  is  supposed  to 

books  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  have  been  committed  to  writing  about 

Sutras  or  discoiu-ses  of  Buddha,  the  vinay  a  b.c.  90.  — ^Ed.] 

•or  ethics,  and  the  abhidharma  or  meta-  ^  The  characteristics  of  the  Jains,  as 

physics.— Ed.]  compared  with  the  Bauddhas  and  Bra- 

*^  [We  have  two  different  recursions  mins,  are  mostly  taken  from  Mr.  Erakine, 

ot   the   trl-pitaka   or   sacred    books   of  Bombay  TraiidactionSt  vol.  iii^p.  506. 
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impassive  abstraction  as  supreme  felicity,  and  in  all  the  doctrines 
which  they  hold  in  common  with  the  Hindus. 

They  agree  with  the  Hindus  in  other  points;  such  as  division 
of  cart.  This  exists  in  full  force  in  the  south  and  west  of  India; 
and  can  only  be  said  to  be  dormant  in  the  north-east;  for,  though 
the  Jains  there  do  not  acknowledge  the  four.elasses  of  the  Hindus, 
yet  a  Jain  converted  to  the  Hindi  religion  takes  his  place  in  one 
of  the  casts;  from  which  he  must  all  along  have  retained'  the 
proofs  of  his  descent;  and  the  Jain^  themselves  have'  numerous 
divisions  of  their  own,  the  members  of  which  are  as  strict  in 
avoiding  intermarriages  and  other  intercourse  as  the  four  classes 
of  the  Hindus.*'^ 

Though  they  reject  the  scriptural  character  of  the  V^das,  they 
allow  them  great  authority  in  all  points  not  at  variance  with 
their  religion.  The  principal  objections  to  them  are  drawn  from 
the  bloody  sacrifices  which  they  enjoin,  and  the  loss  of  animal 
life  which  burnt-oflGerings  are  liable  (though  undesignedly)  to 
occasion.**  They  admit  the  whole  of  the  Hindu  gods  and  worship 
some  of  them;  though  they  consider  them  as  entirely  subordinate- 
to  their  o^vn  saints,  who  are  therefore  the  proper  objects  of  adora- 
tion. 

Besides  these  points  common  to  the  Bramins  or  Bauddhas,  they 
hold  some  opinions  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  chief  objects  of 
their  worshij)  are  a  limited  number  of  saints,  who  have  raised 
themselves  by  austerities  to  a  superiority  over  the  gods,  and  who 
exactly  resemble  those  of  the  Bauddhas  in  appearance  and 
general  character,  but  are  entirely  distinct  from  them  in  their 
names  and  individual  histories.  They  are  called  Tlrthankaras: 
there  arc  twenty-four  for  the  present  age,  but  twenty-four  also 
for  the  past,  and  twenty-four  for  the  future.**    , 

Those  most  worshipped  are,  in  some  places,  Rishabha,"®  the  first 
of  the  present  Tirthankaras;  but  everywhere  Parswanath,  and 
Mahivira,  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of  the  number.'^ 
As  all  but  the  two  last  bear  a  fabulous  character  in  their  dimen- 
Kions  and  length  of  life,  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  truth,  that  these  two  are  the  real  founders  of  the  religion. 

•*  De  k    Mune.   TranMctUms  cf  the  called -4  rAa^<,  or  "entitled  to  the  homage 

ifo^  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  L  p.  413  ;  Cole-  of  gods  and  men,"  and  Jinasy  or  "^victora 

briike,  ihid.    p.   549;    Buchanan,  ibid.  overhumanpaaBionsandinfirmity. '  From 

pp.  531,  532  ;  Wilaon,  Aniatic  ResearckeSf  the  laat  title  comes  '•  Jaina."— Ed.J 

vol  TwiL  p.  239.  '*  Major  de  la  Maine,  TrantactwM  of 

•  WdaoD,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvii.  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

p.  248.  "  Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Researches, 

•  [  Tiftkanbara  means  "  one  who  crosses      vol.  xvii.  p.  248. 
the  ocean  of  existence.'*    They  are  also 
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All  remain  alike  in  the  usual  state  of  apathetic  beatitude,  and 
take  no  share  in  the  government  of  the  world/* 

Some  changes  are  made  by  the  Jains  in  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Hindii  gods.  They  give  no  preference  to  the 
greater  gods  of  the  Hindis;  and  they  have  increased  the  number 
of  gods,  and  added  to  the  absurdities  of  the  system:  thus  they 
have  sixty-four  Indras,  and  twenty-two  D6\'is." 

They  have  no  veneration  for  relics,  and  no  monastic  establish- 
ments. Their  priests  are  called  Jatis;  ^*  they  are  of  all  casts,  and 
their  dress,  though  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Bramins, 
bears  some  resemblance  to  it.  They  wear  very  large,  loose,  white 
mantles,  with  their  heads  bare,  and  their  hair  and  beard  clipped; 
and  carry  a  black  rod  and  a  brush  for  sweeping  away  animals. 
They  subsist  by  alms.  They  never  bathe,  perhaps  in  opposition 
to  the  incessant  ablutions  of  the  Bramins. 

The  Jain  temples  are  generally  very  large  and  handsome;  often 
flat  roofed,  and  like  private  houses,  with  courts  and  colonnades; 
but  sometimes  resembling  Hindii  temples,  and  sometimes  circular 
and  surrounded  by  colossal  statues  of  the  Tirthankaras.^*  The 
walls  are  painted  with  their  peculiar  legends,  mixed,  perhaps, 
with  those  of  the  Hindiis.  Besides  images,  they  have  marble 
altars,  with  the  figures  of  saints  in  relief,  and  with  impressions 
of  the  footsteps  of  holy  men;  a  memoria  which  they  have  in 
common  with  the  Bauddhas. 

By  far  the  finest  specimens  of  Jain  temples  of  the  Hindu  form 
are  the  noble  remains  in  white  marble  on  the  mountain  of  Abii,  to 
the  north  of  Guzerdt.  There  are  Jain  caves  also,  on  a  great 
scale,  at  E116ra,  Ndssik,  and  other  places;  and  there  is,  near 
ChinrAipatan,  in  the  Mysore,  a  statue  of  one  of  the  Tfrthankaras, 
cut  out  of  a  rock,  which  has  been  guessed  at  different  heights, 
from  54  to  70  feet. 

The  Jains  have  a  considerable  body  of  learning,  resembling 
that  of  the  Bramins,  but  far  surpassing  even  the  extravagance  of 
the  Braminical  chronology  and  geography;  increasing  to  hundreds 

**  Profeasor  Wilaon,  Anatic  JResearcheif  Srdvakas.    They  are  aometimes  coUected 

vol.  xvii.  p.  270.  in  mathty  called  by  them  pouUas,  and  vrea 

^  Major  de  la  Maine,  Tranmctiont  of  vhen  abroad  in  the  world  they  acknow- 

the  Boyal  Atiatie  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  422.  ledge  a  sort  of  obedience  to  the  head  of 

^*  [The  Jaina  are  divided  into  religious  the  potdla  of  which  they  were  once  mem- 

and  lay  orders,  Yatis  and  Srdvakas.    The  bers." — Wilson,  AnaUc  MtJitarehet,  xvii 

reader  in  a  Jain  temple  is  a  Yati ;  but  the  — Ed.] 

ministrant  priest,  the  attendant  on  the  ^  There  is  a  magnificent  one  of  this 

images,  the  receiver  of  offerings,  and  con>  de&cription  near  Ahmed^liid.  built  under 

ductur  of  all  usual  ceremonies,  is  a  Biah-  ground,  and  said  to  have  been  deeigned  ior 

man.     The  Yatis  lead  a  religious  life,  concealed  worship  during  the  peraecation 

subsisting  on  the  alms  supplied  by  the  by  the  Hind<is. 
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of  millions  what  was  already  suflSiciently  absurd  at  millions.     Their 
sacred  language  is  Mdgadhi  or  T&IL 

A  question  has  arisen,  which  of  the  three  religions  above 
described  was  first  established  in  India.  ComjHirativo 

It  resolves  itself  into  a  discussion  of  the  claims  of  SJ^Mwfi.®' 
those  of  Buddha  and  Brahma.^*  Admitting  the  common  ^^To?''^ 
origin  of  the  two  systems,  which  the  similarity  of  the  Brahmi. 
fiuidomental  tenets  would  appear  to  prove,  the  weight  of  the 
ailments  adduced  appears  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the  Bramins  ; 
and  an  additional  reason  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  im- 
probability that  the  Bauddha  system  could  ever  have  been  an 
original  one. 

A  man  as  yet  unacquainted  with  religious  feelings  would 
imbibe  his  first  notions  of  a  God  from  the  perception  of  powers 
superior  to  his  own.  Even  if  the  idea  of  a  quiescent  Divinity 
could  enter  his  mind,  he  would  have  no  motive  to  adore  it,  but 
would  rather  endeavour  to  propitiate  the  sun  on  which  he 
depended  for  warmth,  or  the  heavens,  which  terrified  him  with 
their  thunders.  Still  less  would  he  commence  by  the  worship 
of  saints  ;  for  sanctity  is  only  conformity  to  religious  notions 
already  established  ;  and  a  religion  must  have  obtained  a  strong 
hold  on  a  people  before  they  would  be  disposed  to  deify  their 
fellows  for  a  strict  adherence  to  its  injunctions  ;  especially  if 
tliey  neither  supposed  them  to  govern  the  world,  nor  to  mediate 
with  its  niler. 

The  Hindu  religion  presents  a  more  natural  course.  It  rose 
from  the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  theism,  and  then 
declined  into  scepticism  with  the  learned,  and  man  worship  with 
the  vulgar. 

The  doctrines  of  the  S&nkhya  school  of  philosophers  seem 
reflected  in  the  atheism  of  the  Bauddha  ; "  while  the  hero  worship 
of  the  common  Hindus,  and  their  extravagant  veneration  for 
religious  ascetics,  are  much  akin  to  the  deification  of  saints  among 

^  Hie  ugomento  on  both  sides  are  gratiou  dee   Brdhmanes.     Ce  quil  veut 

sammed  op  with  great  clearneaa  and  im-  atteindre,  c'eat  la  d^livrance  ou  1  affran- 

pvt.a]ity  bj  Mr.  EiskiueY  in  the  Bombay  chistfement  de  Tedprit,  ainsi  que  le  vouhut 

TnuL»aeiion$j  toL  liL  pp.  495—503.    Even  tout  le  monde  daus  Tlnde.     Mais  il  n'af- 

tike  tommary  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  f ranchit  pas  Tesprit  comme  faisaient  les 

tiiis  place.  S&nkhyas  en  le  d^tacbaut  puur  jamais  de 

"  L'^  La  doctrine  de  Cakya  se  place  en  la  Nature,  ni  comme  faisaient  les  Br&h- 

^^ppotition  an  Brfthmanisme,  comme  une  manes  en  le  replongeant  au  sain  du  Brahma 


Dieu  et  oomme  un  ath^me  dternel  et  abeolu  ;  il  an^ntit  les  con* 

•ms  Xatnre.    Ce  qa'il  nie,  c'est  le  Dieu  ditiuns  de  son  existence  relative  en  la 

^tand  dea  Br&hmanes,  et  )a  Nature  ^r-  pr^ipitant  dans  le  vide,  c'est-h-dire,  selou 

adle  des  SAakhyas  ;  ce  qu'il  admet,  c'est  toute  appartuce,  en  ran^antissement." — 

la  multiplicity  et  Tindividualit^  des  &mes  Burnout',  BuddhutvM  LuL.  i.  5Jl. — Ed.J 
iiQiQaiD0B,  dee  Sdnkhya",  et  la  transmi- 
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the  Buddlias.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  suppose  the  Bramiii  faitb 
to  have  originated  in  early  times,  and  that  of  Buddha  to  have 
branched  off  from  it  at  a  period  when  its  orthodox  tenets  had 
reached  their  highest  perfection,  if  not  shown  a  tendency  to 
decline.     .  .        .     ( 

The  historical  information  regarding  these  religions  tends  to 
the  same. conclusion.  The  V6das  are  supposed  to  have  been 
arranged  in  their  present  form  about  the  fourteenth  centur}' 
before  Christ,  and  the  religion  they  teach  must  have  made  con- 
siderable previous  progress  ;  while  scarcely  one  even  of  its  most 
ssealous  advocates  has  claimed  for  that  of  Buddha  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  before  Christ,  and 
the  best  authenticated  accounts  limit  it  to  the  sixth. 

All  the  nations  professing  the  religion  of  Buddha  concur  in 
referring  its  origin  to  India.'^  They  unite  in  representing  the 
founder  to  have  been  SAkya  Muni  or  G6tama,  a  native  of  Capila- 
vastu,  north  of  Gorakpiir.  By  one  accoimt  he  was  a  Cshatriya» 
and  by  others  the  son  of  a  king.  Even  the  Hindus  confirm  this 
account,  making  him  a  Cshatriya,  and  son  to  a  king  of  the  solar 
race.  They  are  not  so  well  agreed  about  the  date  of  his  appear- 
ance. The  Indians  and  the  people  of  Ava,  Siam,  and  Ceylon,  fix 
it  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  (.-hrist,'®  an  epoch 
which  is  borne  out  by  various  particulars  in  the  list  of  kings  of 
Magadha. 

The  Cashmirians,  on  the  other  hand,  place  Siikya  1332  years 
before  Christ ;  the  Chinese,  Mongols,  and  Japanese  about  1000  ; 
and  of  thirteen  Tibetan  authors  referred  to  in  the  same  Oriental 
Magazine^  four  give  an  average  of  2,959  ;  and  nine  of  835  ;  ^ 
while  the  groat  religious  work  of  Tibet,  by  asserting  that  the 
general  counciP^  held  by  Asdca  was  110  years  after  Buddha's 

*•  For  the  Chinese,  see  De  Qui^nes,  Ava  (given  in  Prinaep'a   Useful  Tabfe*^ 

Mhnotres  de  VArademie  des  IntcriptionSf  p.  132;  ;  see  also  Cseful  TaUeSt  pp.   77, 

Tol.  zL  p.  187.  etc. ;  Abel  Remusat,  Jour^  78. 

nal  deM  Savan9  for  November,  1831 ;  and  "  See  their  various  dat«8  in  the  Orimtt! 

the  Rummary  in   the  Kouveau  Journal  Maffrtzine^   vol.    iv.   pp.    106,    107  ;    and 

Anatique^  vol.  viL  pp.  239. 240  ;  and  like-  Wilson,  Asiatic  RetearcheSy  vol.  xv.  p.  92. 

wise  the  Essay  in  the  next  month,  p.  241.  *'  [Three  general  councils  play  an  im* 

For  the  Mongols,  see  M.  Klaproth,  Nou-  portent  |>art  in  Buddhist  legend.     The 

veau  Journal  Afiatique^  vol.  vii,  especially  Buddhists  of  Tibet  an<i  Ceylon  agree  in 

p.    182,  and  the  following  pages.     For  fixing  the  first  as  held  immediately  after 

Ceylon,  see  Tumour's  Mafuitcanso,  with  Buddha's  death  ;  but  they  differ  as  to  the 

wluch  the  Scriptures  of  Ava  and  Siam  others.     The  Tibetans  fix  the  second  Mi* 

are   identical.      (Introduction,   p.   xxx.)  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Aboka, 

For  Tibet,  see   M.    Csoma    de    Koros,  king  of  Pdtaliputra  ;  and  the  third  mo 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  than  400  years  after  Buddha's  death,  under 

vol.  i.  p.  1.  Kanishka  (the  Kanerki  of  the  coins).    The 

*•  See  Tumour's  ^fah(iw^nso :  Chrono-  Ceylonese  fix  the  second  under  KiUiLw>ka 

logical  Table  frt>in  CrawfunVs  Embassy  to  100  years  after  Buddha,  and  the   third 
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death,*^  brings  down  that  event-  to  less  than  400  years  before 
Christ,  as  As6ca  will  be  shown,  on  incontestable  evidence,  to 
have  lived  less  than  300  years  before  onr  era.^ 

One  Chinese  author  also  differs  from  the  rest^  fixing  688  years 
before  Christ;"  and  the  Chinese  and' Japanese  tables,  which 
make  the  period  of  Sakya's  eminence  999  years  before  Christ,  say 
that  it  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Ajdta  Satm,  whose  place  in 
the  list  of  Magadha  kings  shows  him 'to  have  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  before  C*hrist. 

These  discrepancies  are  too  numerous  to  bo  removed  by  the 
supposition  that  they  refer  to  an  earlier  and  a  later  Buddha  ;  and 
that  expedient  is  also,  precluded  by  the  identity  of  the  name, 
Sakya,  and  of  every  circumstance  in  the  lives  of  the  persons  to 
whom  such  different  dates  are  assigned.  We  must,  therefore, 
either  pronounce  the  Indian  Bauddhas  to  be  ignorant  of  the  date 
of  a  religion  which  arose  among  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  derange  the  best  established  part  of  the  Hindi\  chronology  ; 
or  admit  that  an  error  must  have  occurred  in  Cashmir  or  Tibet, 
through  which  places  it  crept  into  the  more  eastern  countries , 
when  they  received  the  religion  of  Buddha  many  years  after  the 
death  of  its  founder.  As  the  latt<)r  seems  by  much  the  most 
probable  explanation,  we  may  safely  fix  the  death  of  Buddha 
about  550  b.o.** 

The  Indian  origin  of  the  Bauddhas  would  appear,  independently 
of  direct  evidence,  from  the  facts  that  their  theology,  mythology , 
philosophy,  geography,  chronology,  etc.,  are  almost  entirely  of 
the  Hindu  family ;  and  all  the  terms  used  in  those  sciences  are 
Sanscrit.  Even  Buddha  (intelligence),  and  Adi  Buddlia  (supreme 
intelligence),  are  well-known  Sanscrit  words .^ 

We  have  no  precise  information  regarding  the  early  progress 
of  this  religion.  -  It  was  triumphant  in  Hindostan  in  the  reign  of 
Asiioa,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ.*^  It 
▼as  introduced  by  his  missionaries  into  Ceylon  in  the  end  of  the 
same  centurj-.^ 

It  probably  spread  at  an  early  period  into  Tartary  and  Tibet  ^ 
hut  was  not  introduced  into  China  until  a.d.  G5,  when  it  was 

oodcr  the  great  Aaoka,  235  years  after  "  [Buddha  mean?   "wise,"  ai^d   Adt 

Baddha. — Ed.]  "  Buddha"  the  primordialwise  or  Buddlia." 

■*  Journal  of  the  A  siatie  Society  of  Cal-  — Ed.] 
flrtte,  Tol.  L  p.  5.  •'  See  Tumour's  Mahdimnm^Kti^  trans- 

"  See  Book  iii.  Ch.  iii.  lationa  of  contemporary  inscriptions   itt 

■*  De  OaigneS)  MemoireH  de  VAcacUmie  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  iSociety  of  Cal- 

dit  Intiriptwns,  vol.  xl.  p.  195.  cutta  for  February,  1888. 

•*  (Prof.  Max  MiiUer  prefers  477  b.c.  •   ~  In  307  B.C.     Tumour's  MaMwyns^ 

Bee  If itL  Ancient  Sansk.  Z.ie.,p.298. — Ed.]  Introduction,  p.  xxix.,  aad  other  vUces.       - 
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brought  direct  from  India,  and  was  not  fully  established  till 
A.D.  31 0.**-^ 

The  progress  of  its  decline  in  its  original  seat  is  recorded  by  a 
Chinese  traveller,  who  visited  India  on  a"  religious  expedition  in 
the  first  years  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.*^  He  found  Bud- 
dhism flourishing  in  the  tract  between  China  and  India,  but 
declining  in  the  Panjab,  and  languishing  in  the  last  stage  of 
decay  in  the  countries  on  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  CapUa,  the 
birthplace  of  Buddha,  was  ruined  and  deserted, — '*•  a  wilderness 
untenanted  by  man."  His  religion  was  in  full  vigour  in  Ceylon, 
but  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Java,  which  island  was 
visited  by  the  pilgrim  on  his  return  by  sea  to  China. 

The  religion  of  Buddha  afterwards  recovered  its  importance  in 
some  parts  of  India.  Its  adherents  were  refuted,  persecuted,  and 
probably  chased  from  the  Deckan,  by  Sancara  Achirya,  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  if  not  by  Cumdrila  at  an  earlier  period ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  possessed  sovereignty  in  Hindostan  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  even  to  have  been  the  prevailing  sect 
at  Benares  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century ,'^  and  in  the  north  of 
Guzerit  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.** 

They  do  not  now  exist  in  the  plains  of  India,  but  their  religion 
is  the  established  one  in  Ceylon,  and  in  some  of  the  mountainous 
countries  to  the  north-east  of  the  provinces  on  the  Ganges. 
Buddhism  is  also  the  faith  of  the  Burman  Empire,  of  Tibet,  of 
Siam,  and  all  the  countries  between  India  and  China.  It  is  very 
general  in  the  latter  country,  and  extends  over  a  great  part  of 
Chinese  and  Russian  Tartary  ;  so  that  it  has  been  said,  with 
apparent  tnith,  to  be  professed  by  a  greater  portion  of  the  human 
race  than  any  other  religion. 

The  Jains  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century  of  our  era ;  to  have  become  conspicuous  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century  ;  got  to  the  highest  prosperity  in  the  eleventh,  and 
declined  after  the  twelfth."'  Their  principal  seats  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  Guzerdt  and 
at  the  west  of  Hindostan.  They  seem  never  to  have  had  much 
success  in  the  provinces  on  the  Ganges. 

They  appear  to  have  undergone  several  persecutions  by  the 
Bramins,  in  the  south  of  India,  at  least.** 

"  De  Ouignes,  Memoires  de  VAeadimie  Additional  Appendix. — Ed.] 

d«  InMcri^unu,  vol  xl.  pp.  261,  252;  and  "  Profeaaor  WUson,  Analic  Jie*earcha, 

HuUnru  de»  Hum,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  235,  vol.  xvii.  p.  282. 

^^^'  r          ,    ^   ,  "  ^'-    ^^rskine,  Bombay  Tmnmictums, 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii  p.  538,  with  Major  Kennedy's  note. 

No.  IX.  p.  108,  etc.,  particularly  p.  18U.  •»  Prof.  Wilaon.  Asiatic  ResearciuM,  toI 

[Un  thtsa  Chmew  Ba  idhist  trdvellers,  see  xvii.  p.  28?.        **  Buchanan,  vol.  i  p.  81. 
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The  Jains  are  still  very  numerous,  especially  in  Guzerdt,  the 
Hajpiit  country,  and  Canara;  they  are  generally  an  opulent  and 
mercantile  class;  many  of  them  are  bankers,  and  possess  a  large 
proportion  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  India.^* 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  subject  of  philosophy  is  not  one  upon  which  Menu  professes 
to  treat.  It  is,  however,  incidentally  mentioned  in  his  first 
chapter,  and  it  has  occupied  too  great  a  portion  of  the  attention 
of  the  Hindus  of  later  days  to  be  omitted  in  any  account  of  their 
genius  and  character. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Institutes  is  evidently  an  exposition  of 
the  belief  of  the  compiler,  and  (unlike  the  laws,  which  have  been 
framed  in  various  ages)  probably  represents  the  state  of  opinion 
as  it  stood  in  his  time. 

The  topics  on  which  it  treats— the  nature  of  God  and  the  soul, 
the  creation,  and  other  subjects,  physical  and  metaphysical— are 
too  slightly  touched  on  to  show  whether  any  of  the  present 
schools  of  philosophy  were  then  in  their  present  form;  but  the 
minute  points  alluded  to  as  already  known,  and  the  use  of  the 
terms  still  employed,  as  if  quite  intelligible  to  its  readers,  prove 
that  the  discussions  which  have  given  rise  to  their  different 
systems  were  already  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Hindus. 

The  present  state  of  the  science  will  be  best  shown,  pJJ  ScSSs. 
by  inquiring  into  the  tenets  of  those  schools. 

There  are  six  ancient  schools  of  philosophy  recognised  among 
the  Hindus.  Some  of  these  are  avowedly  inconsistent  with  the 
religious  doctrines  of  the  Bramins;  and  others,  though  perfectly 
orthodox,  advance  opinions  not  stated  in  the  V6das. 

These  schools  are  enumerated  in  the  following  order  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke.* 

*  Tod's  RdjtuOuin,  vol.  i  p.  618 ;  Pro-  Refutation  of  HinM  Phtlosophy,  by  Pun- 

iamx  VfUaoa,  AgitUieJietearche$j  vol  XYU.  dit  Nehemiah  Nllkanth  Sd«tri  Gore,  ori- 

p.  294.    See  also   Buchanan's  Journey,  ginally  written  in  Hindd,  and  translated 

vol  in.  pp.  19,  76-84, 181,  410.  by  Dr.   HaU  (Calcutta,    1862).     These 

^  [The  subject  of  Hindii  philosophy  is  works  (as  well  as  Dr.  Ballantyne's  trans- 
<»too  wide  to  be  treated  in  a  single  chap>  lations)  contain  an  immense  amount  of 
Ur.  Hie  reader  who  desires  to  study  information  on  this  most  interesting  sub- 
it  farther  is  referred  to  two  works  pub-  ject.  I  have  only  added  a  few  notes  to 
Habed  in  India  by  two  Christian  Brahmans  explain  the  text.— £d.] 
—DialogueM  on  Hindi  Pkilo$opky,  by  the  *  Transtictions  of  the  Royal  Atiatie 
Ber.  K.  M.  Banerjea  (Calcutta,  1860),  and  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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1.,  The  prior  Miminsi,  founded  by  JaimaAi. 
.    2.  The  latter  Mlindnsi,  or  V6ddntft,  attributed  to  Vyasa* 

3.  The  NyAya,  or  logical  school  of  G6tama. 

4.  The  Vais^shika,  or  atomic  school  of  Canada. 

5.  The  Sinkhya,  or  atheistical  school  of  Capila. 

6.  The  Yoga,  or  theistical  school  of  Patanjali. 

These  two  last  schools  agree  in  many  points,  and  are  included 
in  the  common  name  of  Sankhya. 

This  division  does  not  give  a  comi)lete  idea  of  the  i)resent  state 
of  philosophy.  The  prior  Mim&nsd,  which  teaches  the  art  of 
reasoning  with  the  express  view  of  aiding  the  interpretation  of 
the  V6das,  is,  so  far,  only  a  school  of  criticism;  and  its  ohjeot, 
being  to  ascertain  the  duties  enjoitied  in  those  scrii)tures,  is  purely 
religious,  and  gives  it  no  claim  to  a  place  among  the  schools  of 
philosophy.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  schools  have 
branched  into  various  subdi\nsions,  each  of  which  is  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  a  separate  school,  and  to  form  an  addition  to  the 
original  number.  It  would  be  foreign  to  my  object  to  enter  on 
all  the  distinctions  between  those  philosophical  systems.  An 
outline  of  the  two  most  contrasted  of  the  six  principal  schools, 
with  a  slight  notice  of  the  rest,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  nation  in  this  department  of  science. 
The  two  schools  selected  for  this  summary  examination  are  the 
SAnkhya  and  V6d£nta,*  The  first  maintains  the  eternity  of 
matter,  and  its  principal  branch  denies  the  being  of  God.  The 
other  school  derives  all  things  from  God,  and  one  sect  denies  tlie 
reality  of  matter. 

All  the  Indian  systems,  atheistical  as  well  as  theistical,  agree 
in  their  object,  which  is,  to  teach  the  means  of  obtaining  beati- 
tude, or,  in  other  words,  exemption  from  metempsychosis,  and 
deliverance  from  all  corjooreal  encumbrances.* 

'  [The  prior  Mlmitnaii,  however,  in  the  tbeceremonialorexotericpartof  the  Veil  i, 

course  of  its  critical  investigations,  di«-  while  the  "Iwtter"  or  uttara   Mim;tni'.i 

cuises  variouB  philosophical  doctrines.    It  treated  of  the  higher  or  esoteric  portion 

appears  to  have  been  originally  atheistical,  contained  in  the  Upanishads.     But  there 

the  sacrifices  and  other  ceremonies  which  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the 

it  so  sealously  upholds  being  said  to  pro-  so-called  "  Prior  "  school  was  much  eaj'lier 

duce  their  fniit  by  an  inherent  law  or  fate.  than  the  V^dnta.— Ed.] 

One  of  its  most  curious  speculations  is  the  *  [For  an  elaborate  account  of  each  ?ee 

doctrine  of  an  eternal  sound  underlying  Refutation  of  IlindU  PhUottyphy,  sectitm* 

all  temporary  sounds ;    this  is  by  some  i.  iii. — Ed.] 

identified  with  Brahma.  The  grammarians  *  [Thus  theNyitya  Aphorisms  open  with 

have  naturally  adopted  this  doctrine,  to  the  following :  "  misery,  successive  births 

give  dignity  to  their  favourite  study.    The  activity,  defect,  ignorance ;  when  any  one 

title  pxhrva  or  **  pritir  '*  seems  to  have  no  of  these  is  removed,  all  that  precedent  g" 

reference  to  priority  of  time,  but  to  have  with  it ;  and  then  ensues  final  emancii*- 

been  given,  because  Jaimini's  school  con-  tion.*'    From  ignorance  comes  •*  defect/' 

fineiltheir  attention  to  the  Karma  A'rinc/a,  viz.  that  we  desire^or  hate  or  are  stupidly 
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Sdnkhya  Schooly  Atheistical  and  Theistical. 

This  school   is   divided,   as    has   been   mentioned,    into  two 
l)Tanches,  that  of  Capila,  which  i^  atheistical,  and  that  parpow  of 
of  Patanjali,  acknowledging  God ;  but  both   agree  in  i^^^^^^^- 
tlie  following  opinions :  * — 

Deliverance  can  only  be  gained  by  true  and  perfect  knowledge.^ 

This  knowledge  consists  in  discriminating  the  principles, 
perceptible  and  imperceptible,  of  the  material  world  from  the 
i^ensitive  and  cognitive  principle,  which  is  the  immaterial  soul.^ 

True  knowledge  is  attained  by  three  kinds  of  e\adence, 
FTception,     inference,     and     affirmation     (or    testi-  Mewa^^ 

mony).'  knowle&e. 

The  principles  of  which  a  knowledge  is  thus  derived  prindpiei. 
£:e  twenty-five  in  number,^®  viz.  : 

1.  Nature;  the  root  or  plastic  origin  of  all  ;  the  universal  ma- 
terial cause.  It  is  eternal  matter  ;  undiscrete,  destitute  of  parts  ; 
Mnctive,  but  not  produced;  the  equilibrium  of  the  three  qualities. 

2.  Intelligence ;  the  first  production  of  nature,  increate,'^ 
I»rolific ;  being  itself  productive  of  other  principles. 

3.  Consciousness,  which  proceeds  from  intelligence,  and  the 
peculiar  fhnction  of  which  is  the  sense  of  self-existence,  the 
Wief  that  "  I  am." 

4  to  8.  From  consciousness   spring  five  particles,  rudiments, 
or  atoms,  productive  of  the  fire  elements.^^ 
0  to  19.  From    consciousness   also   spring   eleven   organs   of 

indiflferent;£rom  '*  defect  arises  "ac-  Vai8&hikaaaddmference(a»M3n4na) ;  the 

tinty,"  viz.  that  we  seek  or  avoid  or  are  Sdnkhyas  testimoDy  («aMa)  ;  ^i^®  ^^P" 

*^pidly  apathetic  ;  and  from  this  mia-  yikaa  analogy  {upamdrui) ;  the  VedanunB 

token  "activity "  ariaes  merit,  or  demerit,  further    add    presumption    («'^«i^«"'' 

*hich  necessitates  our  passing  into  some  which  corresponds  to  our  disjunctive  ny 

c«r  birth  after    death,    to  receive  the  pothetical  syllogUm,  and  noJ:P®'"^P^''^ 

wiard  or  pui»ishment  at  our  deeds.  Thus  or  negative  proof  {anupaiaMKi).    ^^^ 

*fl  the  weary  round  of  conscious  existence  these  proofs  of  the  six  orthodox  scnoow, 

fprings  from  "ignorance,"    as  its  root;  other  sections  increase  the  numDCT  to  muo 

*nd  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Hindu  j'undtd  to  by  adding  equivalence  (««'^'**^^/» ,.X^\ 

indicate  this  fatal  seed.— Ed.]  testimony  {aitikya),  and  gesture  {cheBim). 

*  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Trantactiom  cf  the  Ed.] 

^9^  Anatic  Society,  voL  i.  p.  31.  »«»  Ibid.  pp.  29-31. 

'  IWd.  p.  26.  "  The  contradiction  between  the  two 

*  Ibid.  p.  27.  [Nature  is  imperceptible  first  terms  might  be  explained  oy  "up- 
('TTfokUiX  ihoee  numbered  2-24  are  per-  posing  that  intelligence,  though  aeP«?«^ 
<>Ttible  {ryakta),  to  higher  bcangs,  if  not  on  nature  for  its  existence,  is  !»:«^™' 
t'man.-ED.]    "           ^^  withthe  principle  from  which  itisdmve^^ 

'  niid.  p.   28,     [The  various  kinds  of  "  Rather,  rudiments  of  *^o  P^P^^^ 

{•roofs  or  somcea  of  knowledge  (pmnuina),  by  which  the  elements  are  J^^®  "iT^J^ 

a*  admitted  in  the  different  schools,  form  themmd  ;  as  sound,  the  rudiment  oietner, 

^interesting  part  of  Hind^  phUosophy.  touch,  of  aw;  smell,  of  earth,   ew.  ii.e. 

ThTs  the  Chdrviflus  or  materialists  almit  form  of  fire  and  taste  of  water  J.— n  uaon  s 

'«jly  senae-pereeption   {ptaitfakMka) ;  the  Sdnkhya  Cdrikd,  pp.  17,  119. 
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sense  and  action.  Ten  are  external ;  five  instruments  of  the 
senses  (the  eye,  ear,  etc.),  and  five  instruments  of  action  (the 
voice,  the  hands,  the  feet,  etc.).  The  eleventh  organ  is  internal, 
and  is  mind,  which  is  equally  an  organ  of  sense  and  of 
action. 

20  to  24.  The  five  elements  are  derived  from  the  five 
particles  above  mentioned  (4  to  8).  They  are  ether,  air,  fire, 
water,  and  earth. 

25.  The  last  principle  is  soul,  which  is  neither  produced  nor 
productive.  It  is  multitudinous,  individual,  sensitive,  unalter- 
able, immaterial. 

It  is  for  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  for  abstraction  from 
oonstitntion  1^,  that  the  union  between  the  soul  and  nature  takes 
TO^reai^  place.  By  that  union  creation,  consisting  in  the  de- 
beings.  velopmcut  of  intellect,  and  the  rest  of  the  principles, 
is  efiected.*^  The  soul's  wish  is  fruition,  or  liberation.  For 
either  purpose  it  is  invested  with  a  subtile  person,  comi)Osed  of 
intellect,  consciousness,  mind,  the  organs  of  sense  and  action, 
and  the  five  principles  of  the  elements.  This  i>er8on  is 
unconfined,  free  from  all  hindrance,  aflFected  by  sentiments;  but 
incapable  of  enjoyment,  until  invested  with  a  grosser  frame,  com- 
posed of  the  elements  ;  which  is  the  body,  and  is  perishable. 

The  subtile  person  is  more  durable,  and  accompanies  the  soul 
in  its  transmigrations."  The  corporeal  creation,  consisting  of 
souls  invested  with  gross  bodies,  comprises  fourteen  orders  of 
beings  ;  eight  above,  and  five  inferior  to  man.  The  superior 
orders  are  composed  of  the  gods  and  other  spirits  recognised 
by  the  HindAs  ;  the  inferior,  of  animals,  i)lants,  and  inorganic 
substances." 

Besides  the  grosser  corporeal  creation,  and  the  subtile  or 
intenectu»i  pcr^oual  (all  belonging  to  the  material  world),  the 
"'^•***^'  Sdnkhya  distinguishes  an  intellectual  creation,  consisting 
of  the  affections  of  the  intellect,  its  sentiments  and  faculties. 

These  are  enumerated  in  four  classes,  as  obstructing,  disabling, 
contenting,  or  perfecting  the  understanding.^* 

"  [It  is  this  peculiar  idea  of  individual  "  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Tran tactions  of  the 

creation  which  gives  to  the  Stlnkhya  an  Royal  Asiatic  Soeittyf  vol.  i.  p.  32. 

apparent  resemblance  to  Berkeley's  theory.  '^  Ibid.  p.  83. 

Each  soul  creates  its  own  world, — the  ma-  "  The  catalogue  is  very  extensive  ;  for, 
terial  universe,  however,  has  an  existence  though  the  principal  heaids  are  stated  at 
other  than  that  which  it  possesses  from  fifty,  there  appear  to  be  numerous  sub- 
its  connection  with  any  particular  soul,  divisions. 

inasmuch  as  Hiranyagarbha,  the  personi-  The  foUowing  may  serve  as  a  specimen, 

^fid  sum  of  existence,  may  be  said  to  unify  selected  from  that  given  by  Bfr.  Colebrooke, 

in  his  ideal  creation  the  separate  sub-  which  is  itself  very  much  condensed  : 

creations  of  all  inferior  beings. — Ed.]  1.  Obstructions  of  the  intellect 
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The  Sinkhya,  like  all  the  Indian  schools,  pays  much  attention 
to  three  essential  qualities  or  modifications  of  nature.  These  are, 
1.  goodness;  2.  passion;  3.  darkness.  They  appear  to  affect  all 
beings,  animate  and  inanimate.  Through  goodness^  for  instance, 
fire  ascends,  and  virtue  and  happiness  are  produced  in  man; 
it  is  passion  which  causes  tempests  in  the  air,  and  vice  among 
mankind;  darkness  gives  their  downward  tendency  to  earth  and 
water,  and  in  man  produces  stolidity  as  well  as  sorrow. 

Eight  modes  appertaining  to  intellect  are  derived  from  these 
qualities :  on  the  one  hand,  virtue,  knowledge,  dispassion,  and 
power;  and  on  the  other,  sin,  error,  incontinency,  and  power- 
lessness.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided :  power,  for  instance,  is 
eightfold. 

The  opinions  which  have  above  been  enumerated,  as  mere 
dogmas  of  the  Sinkhya  philosophers,  are  demonstrated  and  ex- 
plained at  great  length  in  their  works.  Mr.  Colebrooke  gives 
some  specimens  of  their  arguments  and  discussions;  the  fault 
of  which,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to 
ran  into  over-refinement.*^ 

In  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  scope  of  the  SAnkhya  system, 
which  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  artificial  form  in  General 
which  it  is  presented  by  its  inventors,  we  are  led  at  sSt^Ta*'® 
first  to  think  that  this  school,  though  atheistical,  and,  ^'^'^°^- 
in  the  main,  material,  does  not  differ  very  widely  from  that 
which  derives  all  things  from  spirit.  From  nature  comes  intel- 
ligence; from  intelligence,  consciousness;  from  consciousness, 
the  senses  and  the  subtile  principles  of  the  elements;  from 
these  principles,  the  grosser  elements  themselves.  From  the 
order  of  this  procession  it  would  appear  that,  although  matter 
be  eternal,  its  forms  are  derived  from  spirit,  and  have  no  exist- 
ence independent  of  perception. 

But  this  is  not  the  real  doctrine  of  the  school.  It  is  a  pro- 
perty inherent  in  nature  to  put  forth  those  principles  in  their 
order;  and  a  property  in  soul  to  use  them  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  nature;  but  these  operations,  though 
coinciding  in  their  object,  are  independent  in  their  origin.  Nature 
and  the  whole  multitude  of  individual  souls  are  eternal;   and 

error,  (»Dceit,pa8rioD,  hatred,  fear,  These  deliverance  or  beatitude. 

are  Herendly   explained,   and    comprise  4.  Perfecting  the  inteUect  is  of  eight 

axty-two  Babdivisions.  sorts  ;  three  consist  in  ways  of  preventing 

2.  Diubilitieeare  of  twenty-eight  sorts,  evil,  and  the  remaining  five  are  reasoning, 
tfiimg  from  defect  orinjury  of  organs,  etc.  oral  instruction,  study,   amicable  inter- 

3.  Content,  or  acquiescence,  involv.es  course,  and  purity,  internal  and  external, 
ninedivirioni ;  all  appear  to  relate  to  total  "  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Ti'aMactions  of  the 
or  partial  omission  of  exertion,  to  procure  Jiot^  AMatic  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  S3rJ7, 
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thougli  each  soul  is  united  with  intellect  and  the  other  productions 
of  nature,  it  exercises  no  control  over  their  development.  Ita 
union,  indeed,  is  not  with  the  general  intellect,  which  is  the  first 
])roduction  of  nature,  but  with  an  individual  intellect,  derived 
from  that  primary  production.*® 

At  birth,  each  soul  is  invested  with  a  subtile  body,"  which 
r-gain  is  clad  in  a  grosser  body.  The  connection  between  soul 
and  matter  being  thus  established,  the  organs  communic«ite  the 
sensations  occasioned  by  external  nature  :  mind  combines  them: 
consciousness  gives  them  a  reference  to  the  individuaJ  :  intellect 
draws  inferences,  and  attains  to  knowledge  not  within  the  reacJi 
of  the  senses:*^  soul  stands  by  as  a  spectator,  and  not  an  actor; 
l)ercei\Ting  all,  but  affected  by  nothing;  as  a  mirror  which  re- 
ceives all  images,  without  itself  undergoing  any  change."  When 
the  soul  has  comi)letely  seen  and  understood  nature,  its  task  is 
])erformed  :  it  is  released,  and  the  connection  between  na,ture  and 
that  individual  soul  is  dissolved.  Nature  (to  use  an  illustration 
from  the  text-book)  exhibits  herself  like  an  actress:  she  desists 
when  she  has  been  perfectly  seen;  and  the  soul  attains  to  the 
great  object  of  liberation. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  soul  takes  no  part  in  the  operations 
of  nature,  and  is  necessary  to  none  of  them:  sensation,  con- 
sciousness, reasoning,  judgment,  would  all  go  on  equally  if  it 
were  away.**-  Again:  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  liberation  of 
the  soul  that  all  these  operations  are  performed :  yet  the  soul 
was  free  at  fii*st,  and  remains  unchanged  at  the  end.  The 
whole  phenomena  of  mind  and  matter  have  therefore  been 
without  a  purpose.     In  each  view,  the  soul  is  entirely  super- 

'"  [Every    iucUvidual    soul   has    from  from  tl^e  villagers  and  pay  them  to  the 

eternity  been  continually  in  connection  governor  of   the  district ;   as  the  local 

with  Nature,  and  rei)eated  creations  have  governor  pays  the  amount  to  the  minister, 

resulted  from  this  connection.    Nature  is  and  the  minister  receives  it  for  the  use 

Miid  to  be  enlightened  }ty  its  proximity  to  of  the  king  ;    so  mind,  having  received 

Soul,  and  Bnul  by  its  pixrximity  becomes  a  ideas  from  the  external  organs,  transfers 

•xvitness  of  Nature,  as  a  coloiu-less  crystal  them  to  individuality,  and  this  delivers 

becomes  red  by  proximity  to  a  i-ed  rose. —  them  to  intellect,  which  is  th6  general 

Kd.]  superintendent,  and  takes  charge  of  them 

'"  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Trantactions  of  the  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign,   Soul." — 

Jioinil  Asiatic  Societt/,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  Wilson's  Sdnkkya  Kdr.,  pp.  107,  117. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  81,  U8.    [The  general  out-  '•"  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Transactions  of  the 

line  of  the  series  of  functions  involveil  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
in  an  act  of  perception  is  illustrated  in  ^  [In  the  Siinkhya  system,  "  cognition  ^ 

two  ways  by  the  native  writers  :  "  Thus  means  two  quite  distinct  things,  vi».  the 

the  ear  hears  the  twang  of  a  bowstring  ;  apprehension  of  objects,  which  is  transi- 

mind  reflects  that  this  must  be  for  the  tory  and  belongs  to  iuteUect,  etc,  and  the 

flight  of  an  arrow  ;  individuality  says,  it  eternal  cognition,  which  belongs  to  the 

ir*  lumed  at  me ;  and  intellect  determines  soul  and  has  no  relation  to  any  objects. 

thAt  I  must  run  away."   And  again  :  *'  As  See  National  JUftUation,  p.  54. — Ed.  j 
the  headmen  of  a  village  collect  the  taxes 
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flnons;  and  we  are  tempted  to  snnnise  that  its  existence  and 
liberation  have  been  admitted,  in  terms,  by  Capila,  as  the  gods 
were  by  Epicnrns,  to  avoid  shocking  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen  by  a  direct  denial  of  their  religion. 

The  tenets  hitherto  explained  are  common  to  both  schools;  but 
Capila,  admitting,  as  has  been  seen,  the  separate  exist-  separate  doo- 
ence  of  souls,  and  allowing  that  intellect  is  employed  athSIticai 
in  the  evolution  of  matter,  which  answers  to  creation,  taJchoS! 
denies  that  there  is  any   Supreme   Being,  either  material  or 
gpiritual,  by  whose  volition  the  universe  was  produced.** 

Patanjali,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that,  distinct  from  other 
souls,  there  is  a  soul  or  spirit  unaffected  by  the  ills  with  which 
the  others  are  beset;  unconcerned  with  good  or  bad  deeds  or 
their  consequences,  and  with  fancies  or  passing  thoughts ; 
omniscient,  infinite,  unlimited  by  time.  This  being  is  God,  the 
Supreme  Ruler.** 

The  practice  of  the  two  sects  takes  its  colour  from  these 
peculiar  opinions.     The  object  of  all  knowledge  with  both  is^. 
hlwration  from  matter ;   and  it  is   by  contemplation  that  the^- 
great  work  is  to  be  accomplished. 

To  this  the  theistical  sects  add  devotion ;  and  the  subjects  of' 
their  meditation  are  suggested  by  this  sentiment.  While  the 
foUowers  of  the  other  sect  are  occupied  in  abstruse  reasonings  on 
the  nature  of  mind  and  matter,  the  deistical  Sdnkhya  spends 
his  time  in  devotional  exercises,  or  gives  himself  up  to  mental 
abstraction.  The  mystical  and  fanatical  spirit  thus  engendered 
appears  in  other  shapes,  and  has  influenced  this  branch  of  the 
Simkhya  in  a  manner  which  has  ultimately  tended  to  degrade  its; . 
character. 

The  work  of  Patanjali,  which  is  the  text-book  of  the  theisticat 
sect,  contains  full  directions  for  bodily  and  mental  exercises, 
consisting  of  intensely  profound  meditation  on  certain  topics, 
accompanied  by  suppression  of  the  breath,  and  restraint  of 
the  senses,  while  steadily  maintaining  prescribed  positions.  By 
such  exercises,  the  adept  acquires  the  knowledge  of  everything 
past  and  future,  hidden  or  remote :  he  divines  the  thoughts  of 
others,  gains  the  strength  of  an  elephant,  the  courage  of  a  lion, 
and  the  swiftness  of  the  wind ;  flies  in  air,  floats  in  water ; 
dlTes  into  the  earth ;  contemplates  all  worlds  at  a  glance,  and 
indulges  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  power  that  scarcely  knows  any 
bounds. 

*•  Traru^dumt  of  the  Rayal  Asiatic  Society ^  vol.  L  p.  37. 
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To  the  attainment  of  these  miraciilons  faculties,  some  ascetics 
divert  the  efforts  which  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  acquisition 
of  beatitude ;  and  others  have  had  recourse  to  imposture  for 
the  power  to  surprise  their  admirers  with  wonders  which  they 
possessed  no  other  means  of  exhibiting. 

The  first  description  of  these  aspirants  to  supernatural  powers 
YdgiB,  are  still  found  among  the  monastic  orders,  and  the 
second  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  same  body;  both  are 
called  Y6gi, — a  name  assigned  to  the  original  sect,  from  a  word 
meaning  "abstracted  meditation."*^ 

Veddnta^  or  Uttara  Mimdnsd  School. 

The  foundation  of  this  school  is  ascribed  to  Vydsa,  the  supposed 
compiler  of  the  V6das,  who  lived  about  1400  B.C. ;  audit  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  the  author  of  that  compilation,  whoever  he 
was,  should  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  scoj)e  and  essential 
doctrines  of  the  compositions  which  he  had  brought  together :  but 
Mr.  Colebrooke  is  of  opinion  that,  in  its  j)resent  form,  the  school  is 
more  modern  than  any  of  the  other  five,  and  even  than  the  Jains 
and  Bauddhas ;  and  that  the  work  in  which  its  system  is  first 
explained  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  written  earlier*  than 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

Though  the  system  of  this  school  is  supported  by  arguments 
drawn  from  reason,  it  professes  to  be  founded  on  the  authority  of 
the  V6das,  and  appeals  for  proofs  to  texts  from  those  scriptures. 
It  has  given  rise  to  an  enormous  mass  of  treatises,  with  commen- 
taries, and  commentaries  on  commentaries,  almost  all  written 
during  the  last  nine  centuries.  From  a  selection  of  these  exposi- 
tions, Mr.  Colebrooke  has  formed  his  account  of  the  school ;  but 
owing  to  the  controversial  matter  introduced,  as  well  as  to  the 
appeals  to  texts  instead  of  to  human  reason,  it  is  more  confused 
and  obscure  than  the  system  of  the  other  schools. 

Its  principal  doctrines  are,  that  "  God  is  the  omniscient  and 
God  the  sole  Omnipotent  cause  of  the  existence,  continuance,  and  dis- 
existenoe.  golutiou  of  the  univcrse.  Creation  is  an  act  of  his  will : 
he  is  both  the  efficient  and  the  material  cause  of  the  world." 

*  The  above  account  of  the  Sdnkhya  valuable  commentary  by  Professbr  Wilson, 

school  is  chiefly  taken  from  Mr.  Cole-  A  more  general  view  of  the  S^Uikhya  doc- 

brooke,  Trantactiont  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  trines  has  also  appeared  in  the   Oxford 

Society,  vol.  L  pp.  19-43.    A  translation  Lectures  of  the  last  author,  pp.  49,  54.     I 

of  the  text-book  of  the  followers  of  Capila  have  endeavoured  to  profit  by  thoae  pub- 

(the  atheistic  sect),  originally  prepared  by  licationB  in  correcting  my  first  account. 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  has  appeared  since  it  was  "  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Tmnsaetums  of  the 

first  written,  accompanied  by  a  translation  Jioyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3,  4. 
of  a  gloss  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  a  very 
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At  the  consummation  of  all  things,  all  are  resolved  into  him. 
He  i&  the  "  sole  existent "  and  the  "  universal  soul."  ^ 

Individual  souls  are  portions  of  his  substance  :  from  him  they 
issue  like  sparks  from  a  flame,  and  to  him  they  return. 

The  soul  (as  a  portion  of  the  Divinity)  is  "infinite,  immortal, 
intelligent,  sentient,  true." 

It  is  capable  of  activity,  though  its  natural  state  is  repose. 

It  is  made  to  act,  by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  in  conformity 
to  its  previous  resolutions ;  and  those  again  have  been 
produced  by  a  chain  of  causes  extending  backward  apparently 
to  infinity." 

The  soul  is  encased  in  the  body  as  in  a  sheath,  or  rather  a  suc- 
cession of  sheaths.  In  the  first,  the  intellect  is  associated  with  the 
five  senses  ;  in  the  second,  the  mind  is  added ;  in  the  third,  the 
organs  of  sense  and  the  vital  faculties.  These  three  constitute 
the  subtile  body,  which  accompanies  the  soul  through  all  its 
transmigrations. 

The  fourth  sheath  is  the  gross  body.* 

The  states  of  the  soul  in  reference  to  the  body  are  these  : — 
When  awake,  it  is  active,  and  has  to  do  with  a  real  and  practical 
creation  :  in  dreams,  there  is  an  illusive  and  unreal  creation  :  in 
profound  sleep,  it  is  enfolded,  but  not  blendedy  in  the  Divine 
essence :  on  death,  it  has  quitted  the  corporeal  frame.*  It  then 
goes  to  the  moon,  is  clothed  in  an  aqueous  body,  falls  in  rain,  is 
absorbed  by  some  vegetable,  and  thence  through  nourishment 
into  an  animal  embryo.'* 

After  finishing  its  transmigrations,  the  number  of  which 
depends  on  its  deeds,  it  receives  liberation. 

Liberation  is  of  three  sorts  :  one  incorporeal  and  complete, 
when  the  soul  is  absorbed  in  Brahmi ;  another  imperfect,  when 
it  only  reaches  the  abode  of  Brahmd ;  and  a  third  far  short  of 
the  others,  by  which,  while  yet  in  life,  it  acquires  many  of  the 
powers  of  the  Divinity,  and  its  facilities  are  transcendent  for 
enjoyment,  but  not  for  action.  These  two  last  are  attainable  by 
i^acrifice  and  devout  meditation  in  prescribed  modes. 

The  discussions  of  this  school  extend  to  the  questions  of  free 
will,  divine  grace,  efficacy  of  works,  of  faith,  and  many  others  of 
the  most  abstracted  nature. 

Faith  is  not  mentioned. in  their  early  works,  and  is  a  tenet 
of  the  branch  of  the  V6d6nta  school  which  follows  the  Bhagavad 

*  fnmnettoM  of   tU  Royal-  Asiatic         "  Ibid.  p.  22.  **  Ibid.  p.  87.        , 

••Sodrty,  iroL  ii  p.  34.  »  Ibid.  p.  85.  "  Ibid.  p.  ^^OQle 
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Glt&.  The  most  regular  of  the  school,  however,  maintaiQ  the 
doctrine  of  divine  grace,  and  restrict  free  will,  as  has  been  shown, 
by  an  infinite  succession  of  influencing  motives,  extending  back 
through  the  various  worids  in  the  past  eternity  of  the  universe. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  school  differs  entirely  from  that  first 
mentioned,  in  denying  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  ascribing  the 
existence  of  the  universe  to  the  energy  and  volition  of  God. 
But  its  original  teachers,  or  their  European  interpreters,  appear 
to  disagree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  existence  is  pro- 
duced. One  party  maintains  that  God  created  matter  out  of 
his  own  essence,  and  will  resume  it  into  his  essence  at  the  con- 
summation of  all  things ;  and  that  from  matter  thus  produced, 
he  formed  the  world,  and  left  it  to  make  its  own  impressions 
on  the  soul  of  man.  The  other  party  says  that  God  did  not 
create  matter,  nor  does  matter  exist ;  but  that  he  did,  and  con- 
tinually does,  produce  directly  on  the  soul  a  series  of  impressions 
such  as  the  other  party  supposes  to  be  produced  by  the  material 
world.  One  party  says  that  all  that  exists  arises  from  God; 
the  other,  that  nothing  does  exist  except  God.  This  last 
appears  to  be  the  prevailing  doctrine  among  the  modem 
V6dantis,  though  probably  not  of  the  founders  and  early 
followers  of  the  school.'* 

Both  parties  agree  in  supposing  the  impression  produced  on  the 
mind  to  be  regular  and  systematic,  so  that  the  ideal  sect  reasons 
about  cause  and  effect  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  apparent  world. 

Both  allow  volition  to  God,  and  do  not  conceive  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  nature  of  matter,  or  in  his  own  relations, 
to  fetter  his  will. 

Both  agree  in  asserting  that  the  soul  was  originally  part  of 
God,  and  is  again  to  return  to  him  ;  but  neither  explains  how  the 
separation  is  effected  ;  the  idealists,  in  particular,  fail  entirely  in 
explaining  how  God  can  delude  a  part  of  himself  into  a  belief 
of  its  own  separate  existence,  and  of  its  being  acted  on  by  au 
external  world,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  only 
existing  being.'' 

•^  [The  modem  Bchool  of  ,tlie  Veddnta  system,  see  Rationed  Refutation^  sectloD 

is  that  founded  by  Sankara  Achdrya.     It  iii. — Ed.] 

rigidly  maintainB  adtpaUa,  i.e.,  that  no-  "  On  the  question  regarding  the  idea) 

tUng  really  exists  except,  Brahma ;  all  or  material  existence  of  Uie  world  (besides^ 

else — matter,  souls,  even  Ibwara  or  the  Mr.  Oolebrooke'spaperintheTranjacC/onjt 

personal  Divine  Being— is  the  product  of  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  38, 

ignorance,  and  as  unreal  as  the  snake  89),  see  that  of  Colonel  Kennedy ,  in  vol. 

which  the  mistaken  traveller  fancies  in  a  iii.  p.  414,  with  the  remarks  of  Sir  Qraves 

rope.    For  a  thorough  examination  of  this  Haughton. 
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Logical  Schools. 

Logic  is  a  favourite  study  of  the  Bramins,  and  an  infinity  of 
Yolumes  have  been  produced  by  them  on  this  subject.  Some  of 
tJiem  have  been  by  eminent  authors,  and  various  schools  have 
sprang  up  in  consequence  ;  all,  however,  are  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate m  those  of  Gotama  and  Candda.  The  first  of  these  has 
attended  to  the  metaphysics  of  logic  ;  the  second,  to  physics,  or 
to  sensible  objects.  Though  these  schools  difl'er  in  some  particu- 
lars, they  generally  agree  on  the  points  treated  on  by  both,  and 
may  be  considered  as  parts  of  one  system,  each  suppljing  the 
other's  deficiencies. 

The  school  thus  formed  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Aristotle.** 

It  resembles  it  in  its  attention  to  classification,  Points  of  re- 
method,  and  arrangement,  and  it  furnishes  a  rude  form  tolriBtoSe. 
of  the  syllogism,  consisting  of  five  propositions,  two  of  which  are 
obviously  superfluous.^ 

In  the  logic  of  Canada's  school  there  is  also  an  enumeration  of 
vhat  is  translated  "  predicaments  ^*{paddrthd)^  which  are  six  : — 
substance,  quality,  action,  community,  particularity,  and  aggrega- 
tion or  intimate  relation  :  ^  some  add  a  seventh,  privation.  The 
three  first  are  among  the  predicaments  of  Aristotle,  the  others 
are  not,  and  seven  of  Aristotle's  are  omitted." 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  two  Hindu  systems  are  naturally 

**  Kr.  Colebrooke,  TraniaetioM  of  the  smoke,  therefore   it    has  fire/'      It   ia 

liofd  A$iatic  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  19  ;  Edin-  thu  notioa  of  vydpU  or  perrasion  which 

hurgh  Review  for  Ji^y,  1884,  p.  363.  forms  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hindt^  sylio- 

'^  As,  1.  The  hill  is  fiery  (the  proposi*  gism  ;  and  though  of  course  it  amounts  to 

tion) ;  the  same  thing  as  our  Western  distribution 

2.  For  it  smokes  (the  reason) ;  and  universality i  it  expresses  it  in  an 

9.  What  smokes  is  fiery,  as  a  culi-  original  way.    In  truth,  the  true  interest 

nary  hearth  (the  example) ;  of  the  Nydya  lies  not  in  its  result,  but 

4.  Accordingly,  the  hill  is  smok-  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  logical 

ing  (the  application)  ;  system  in  the  world  not  derived  from 

5.  Therefore, it  is  fiery  (the  con-      Aristotle. — Ed.] 

elusion).  ^  [Community  is  our  genus  or  species, 

The  Hindtis  had  also  the  regular  syllo-  and  is  considered  to  be  eternal ;  particu- 

gism,  which  seems  a  very  natural  step  larity  (iriie<Aa,  whence  the  name  of  the 

from  the  above ;  but  as  it  was  at  a  later  system)  is  the  eternal  individual  essence  of 

period,  the  improvement  might  have  been  ether,  time,  space,  soul,  and  mind  (which 

^MTOwed  from  the  Qreeks.     [Dr.  Ballan-  last  is  considered  as  atomic)  and  of  the 

tyna  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  the  rhe-  several  atoms  of  earth,  water,  fire,  and  air. 

torical,  as  opposed  to  the  strictly  logical.  Intimate  relation  (or  aamavdya^  is  the 

syllofpsm,  or  as  the  Hind&s  express  it,. it  relation  which  exists  between  a  whole 

id  the  inference  for  the  sake  of  another,  and  its  parts, — a  genus  or  species  and  its 

not  for  one's  self.     See  Prof.  Max  Miiller  s  individuals, — an  action  or  quality  and  its 

Appendix  on  Indian  logic,  subjoined  to  subject, — and  particularity  and  the  eter- 

tiw  !«««  of  Thought^  by  the  Archbishop  nal  substances  mentioned  above. — Eo.] 

of  To^    But  the  usual  form  of  a  Hindd  ''  Viz.  passion,  relation,  quantity,  when, 

syDogism  is  rather  composed  of  two  propo-  where,  situation,  and  habit. 
'^--    '^Tbe  mountain  has  fire-pervaded 
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often  the  same  as  those  of  Aristotle, — the  senses,  the  elements, 
the  soul  and  its  different  faculties,  time,  space,  etc. ;  but  many 
that  are  of  the  first  importance  in  Aristotle's  system  are  omitted 
by  the  Hindiis  and  vice  versd.  The  definitions  of  the  subjects 
often  differ,  and  the  general  arrangement  is  entirely  dissimilar. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  coincidences  is  that  all  the  Hindi 
schools  constantly  join  to  the  five  senses  a  sixth  internal  sense 
(which  they  call  mind),  which  connects  the  other  five,  and  answers 
exactly  to  the  common,  or  internal,  sense  of  Aristotle. 

The  arrangement  of  G6tama's  school  is  much  more  comj)lete 
Generid  and  compreheusive  than  that  of  Canada,  and  some 
acoordingto  spccimens  01  it  mav  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
school.  minuteness  to  which  their  classification  is  attempted 
to  be  carried. 

The  first  distribution  of  subjects  is  into  sixteen  heads  or 
Heads  or  topics.'®  I  cau  discovcr  no  principle  on  which  it  is 
*°p*<»-  made,  except  that  it  comprises  the  instruments,  modes, 
and  some  of  the  subjects,  of  disputation.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Proof.  2.  That  which  is  to  be  known  and  proven. 
3.  Doubt.  4.  Motive.  5.  Instance.  6.  Demonstrated  truth. 
7.  Member  of  a  regular  argument  or  syllogism.  8.  Reasoning 
by  reduction  to  absurdity.  9.  Determination  or  ascertainment. 
10.  Thesis  or  disquisition.  11.  Controversy.  12.  Objection. 
13.  Fallacious  reason.  14,  Perversion.  15.  Futility.  16.  Con- 
futation. 

The  subdivisions  are  more  natural  and  systematic. 
latHead-      Proof  (or  evideucc)  is  of  four  kinds  :   perception,  in- 
Proof.         ference,  comparison,*  and  affirmation  (or  testimony). 

Inference  is  again  subdivided  into  antecedent,  which  discovers 
an  effect  from  its  cause  ;  consequent,  which  deduces  a  cause  from 
its  effect ;  and  analogous.'* 

Objects  of  proof  are  twelve  in  number  : — 1.  Soul.  2.  Body. 
2nd  Head-  3.  The  orgaus  of  sensation.  4.  The  objects  of  sense. 
pSJSf^ite  5-  Intellect.  6.  Mind.  7.  Activity.  8.  Fault.  9.  Trans- 
subdiviBions.  migration.  10.  Fniit  of  deeds.  11.  Pain,  or  physical 
evil.     12.  Liberation. 

1.  The  first  object  of  proof  is  soul ;  and  a  full  exposition 
1.  Soul.       is  given  of  its  nature  and  faculties,  and  of  the  proofs 

"  [These  are  the  sixteen  paddrthas  or  gavreus  from  bearing  that  it  is  like  a 

categuries  of  the  Nydya,  as  opposed  to  cow. — Ed.] 

the  seven  of  the  VaLseshika  ;  these  latter,  *  [This  is  where  the  general  is  inferred 

however,  are  generally  accepted  by  most  from  the  special,  as  e.  g.  it  is  substance 

iuodem  Naiydyika  writers. — Ed.]  because  it  is  earth  ;  or  where  the  subject 

*  [i.e.  where  a  man  recognises  a  bos  is  inferred  from  it«  qualities.  —Ed] 
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of  its  existence.  It  has  fourteen  qualities  : — number,  quantity, 
severalty,  conjunction,  disjunction,  intellect,  pain,  pleasure,  desire, 
afereion,  volition,  merit,  demerit,  and  the  faculty  of  imagination. 

2.  The  second  object  of  proof  is  body;  which  is  still  more  fully 
discnssed  and  analyzed;  not  without  some  mixture  of  2.  Body, 
what  belongs  more  properly  to  physical  science. 

3.  Next  follow  the  organs  of  sense,  which  are  said  not  to  spring 
from  consciousness,  as  is  advanced  by  the  Sankhya  3.  organs 
school;  but  which  are  conjoined  with  the  sixth  internal  °  ^^'^^^ 
^^ense,  as  in  that  school ;  while  the  five  organs  of  action  (which 
make  up  the  eleven  brought  together  by  the  Sinkhya)  are  not 
separately  recognised  here. 

4.  The  next  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  second  head  consists  of 
the  objects  of  sense,  among  which  are  the  terms  which  4.  objects 
form  the  predicaments  of  Can&da.  ^  **'***' 

The  first  of  these  is  substance,  and  is  divided  into  nine  sorts: 
earth,  water,  light,  air,  ether,  time,  place,  soul,  Jmind.  The 
qualities  of  each  of  these  substances  are  fully  examined;  after 
which  the  author  passes  on  to  the  second  predicament,  quality. 
There  are  twenty-four  qualities.  Sixteen  are  qualities  of  body; 
namely, — colour,  savour,  odour,  feel,  number,  quantity,  indivi- 
duality, conjunction,  disjimction,  priority,  posteriority,  gravity, 
floidity,  viscidity,  and  sound  :  and  eight  of  soul;  namely, — ^pain, 
desire,  aversion,  volition,  virtue,  vice,  and  faculty.  Every  one  of 
these  is  examined  at  great  length;  and,  sometimes,  as  well  as  by 
the  Grecian  schools.** 

The  remaining  five  predicaments  are  then  defined,  which  com- 
I'letes  the  objects  of  sense.  Each  of  the  six  remaining  objects  of 
proof  is  then  examined  in  the  same  manner,  which  exhausts  the 
second  head  or  topic. 

The  third  head  or  topic,  doubt,  is  then  taken  in  hand,  and  so 
<>D  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth;  but  enough  has  already  ardHeitd-' 
lieen  said  to  show  the  method  of  proceeding,  and  much  °°^^^* 
detail  would  be  required  to  afford  any  information  beyond  that. 

The  discussion  of  the  above  topics  involves  many  opinions,  both 
'»D  physical  and  metaphysical  subjects;  thus  the  imma-  Metaphyaioai 
teriality,  independent  existence,  and  eternity  of  the  soul  **p*"*°°»- 

*  Levity,  for  ixLstauce,  is  merely  ooticed  peculiar  to  soul  are  intelligence,  pleasure 

**  ^  absence  of  gravity  ;  while  in  Aris-  pain,  desire,  aversion,  volition,  virtue,  and 

tjXfe  it  is  held  to  be  a  separate  principle,  vice.     Faculty  comprises  velocity,   elas- 

uanng  a  tendency  to  rise  as  gravity  haa  to  tidty,   and  mental  impression,  i.e.  it  is 

'iMeend.    Sound  is  said  to  be  propagated  the  self -reproductive  power.   It  and  some 

by  oninlation,  wave  after  wave  proceed-  of  the  fifteen  qualities  of  material  sub 

ing  from  a  centre.     [The  eight  qualities  stances  are  found  also  in  soul. — Ed.] 
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are  asserted:  God  is  considered  as  the  supreme  soul,  the  seat  of 
eternal  knowledge,  the  maker  of  all  things,  etc. 

The  school  of  Candda,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  atomic  school, 
supposes  a  transient  world  composed  of  aggregations  of  eternal 
Doctrine  of  atoms.  It  does  not  seem  settled  whether  their  tem- 
"*®™*'  porary  arrangement  depends  on  their  natural  aflSbiities, 
or  on  the  creative  power  of  God." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  identity  of  the  topics 
discussed  by  the  HindA  philosophers  with  those  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  same  class  in  ancient  Greece,  and  with  the 
similarity  between  the  doctrines  of  schools  subsisting  in  regions 
B«8embiimce  of  the  earth  so  remote  from  each  other.  The  first  cause, 
the  Greek  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  creation,  fate,  and  many 
especially  similar  subjects,  are  mixed  by  the  Hindus  with  ques- 
goras.  '  tions  that  have  arisen  in  modem  metaphysics,  without 
having  been  known  to  the  ancients.  Their  various  doctrines  of 
the  eternity  of  matter,  or  its  emanation  from  the  Divinity;  of  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  his  arising  from  the 
arrangements  of  nature;  the  supposed  derivation  of  all  souls  from 
God,  and  return  to  him;  the  doctrine  of  atoms;  the  successive 
revolutions  of  worlds;  have  all  likewise  been  maintained  by  one 
or  other  of  the  Grecian  schools.**  These  doctrines  may,  however, 
have  occurred  independently  to  speculative  men  in  unconnected 
countries;  and  each  single  coincidence  may  perhaps  have  been 
accidental;  but  when  we  find  a  whole  system  so  similar  to  that 
of  the  Hindiis  as  the  Pythagorean, — while  the  doctrines  of  both 
are  so  unlike  the  natural  suggestions  of  human  reason, — ^it 
requires  no  faith  in  the  traditions  of  the  eastern  journeys  of 
Pythagoras  to  be  persuaded  that  the  two  schools  have  originated 
in  a  common  source. 

The  end  of  all  philosophy,  according  to  Pythagoras,  is  to  free 
the  mind  from  encumbrances  which  hinder  its  progress  towards 
perfection;*'  to  raise  it  above  the  dominion  of  the  passions,  and 
the  influence  of  corporeal  impressions,  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to  the 
Divinity,  and  qualify  it  to  join  the  gods.**  The  soul  is  a  portion 
of  the  Divinity,**  and  returns  after  various  transmigrations  and 
successive  intermediate  states  of  purgation  in  the  region  of  the 

**  Colebrooke,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  souls  which 

Asiatic  Society y  toI.  i.  p.  105.     For  a  full  are  to  receive  pleasure  or  pain  from  the 

account  of  the  logical  school,  see  Transact  resulting  product  of  their  union. — Ed.] 
tions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  «  See  Ward  on  the  Hindoos^  voL  iL 

p.  92;  and  Gladwin's  Ayeen  Achery,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 

p.  885 ;  also  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  «  Enfield's  History  ofPhilosopky,ToL  L 

p.  224.    [The  usual  opmion  is  that  the  p.  382. 
contact  of  atoms  arises  from  adrishta,  i.e.  *«  Ibid.  p.  889.  **  Ibid.  p.  393. 
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dead,  to  the  eternal  source  from  which  it  first  proceeded.  The 
mind  (BvfAo^)  is  distinct  from  the  sonl  (<f>prjv).*^  God  is  the 
universal  soul  diffused  through  all  things,  the  first  principle  of 
the  universe;  invisible,  incorruptible,  only  to  be  comprehended 
by  the  mind.*^  Intermediate  between  God  and  mankind  are  a 
host  of  aerial  beings,  formed  into  classes,  and  exercising  different 
inflnences  on  the  affairs  of  the  world.*^ 

These  are  precisely  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  India ;  and 
when  to  them  we  join  the  aversion  of  Pythagoras  for  animal  food, 
and  his  prohibition  of  it  unless  when  offered  in  sacrifices,**  his 
injunctions  to  his  disciples  not  to  kill  or  hurt  plants,*®  the  long 
probation  of  his  disciples,  and  their  mysterious  initiation,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  so  remarkable  an  agreement  can  be 
produced  by  anything  short  of  direct  imitation. 

Further  coincidences  might  be  mentioned,  equally  striking, 
though  less  important  than  those  already  adduced  :  such  are  the 
affinity  between  God  and  light,  the  arbitrary  importance  assigned 
to  the  sphere  of  the  moon  as  the  limit  of  earthly  changes,  etc. : 
and  all  derive  additional  importance  from  their  dissimilarity  to 
the  opinions  of  all  the  Grecian  schools  that  subsisted  in  the  time 
of  Pythagoras." 

Some  of  the  tenets  of  both  schools  are  said  to  have  existed 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  that  source  both  by  Pythagoras  and  the  Bramins. 
But  our  accounts  of  these  doctrines  in  Egypt  are  only  found  in 
hooks  written  long  after  they  had  reached  Greece  through  other 
channels.  The  only  early  authority  is  Herodotus,  who  lived 
after  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  had  been  universally  diffused. 
If,  however,  these  doctrines  existed  among  the  Egyptians,  they 
were  scattered  opinions  in  the  midst  of  an  independent  system ; 
and  in  Greece  they  are  obviously  adscititious,  and  not  received  in 
their  integrity  by  any  other  of  the  philosophers  except  by  the 
l^ythagoreans.  In  India,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  main 
principles  on  which  the  religion  of  the  people  is  founded,  to 

•  Enfield's  ffittory  ofPhUotophy,  vol.  i.  and  note  ;  Rdm  Mohun  Roy's  translation 
h  3^.  of  the  V^as,  p.  114 ;   Colebrooke,  TraTM- 

•  Ibid,  p.  893.  action9  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  u. 

•  IWd.  p.  895.    See  also  Stanley's  27m-  p.  26,  and  other  places.     For  Pythagoras, 
tory  of  PkiUmpky.  see  Enfield,  vol.  i.  p.  894,  and  Stenley, 

•  Knfield,  vol.  i.  p.  877,  and  Stanley's  p.  647  ;  in  both  of  which  places  he  is  said 
SckoU  of  Phiiotopky,  p.  620.  to  have  learned  his  doctrine  from  the  magi 

•  Stanley,  p.  520.  or  oriental  philosophera.    The  opinions  of 
"  See,  for  the  Hindii  notions  on  light,      both  the  Hindis  and  Pythagoras  about 

the  vnioiu  interpretations  of,  and  com-  the  moon  and  aerial  regions,  are  ftated 

xnttits  oo,  the  GWyatri,  especially  Su-  W.  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the  TrantaOiontof 

JoneirB  IPorii, vol.  vL  pp.  417, 421 ;  Cole-  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,Yoh l  p.  o78 ;  for 

hnM'BAnatie  Reaearchu,  voL  viu.  p.  400,  those  of  Pythagoras,  see  Stanley,  p.  651. 
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which  all  the  schools  of  philosophy  refer,  and  on  which  every 
theory  in  physics  and  every  maxim  in  morality  depends. 

It  is  well  argued  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  the  Indian  philo- 
sophy resembles  that  of  the  earlier  rather  than  of  the  later 
Greeks  ;  and  that  if  the  Hindus  had  been  capable  of  learning 
the  first  doctrines  from  a  foreign  nation,  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  in  like  manner  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  subsequent  improvements.  From  which  he  infers  that 
"the  Hindus  were,  in  this  instance,  the  teachers  and  not  the 
learners."^* 

^  TransactioM   of  ikt   Royal  Asiatic  tion,  together  with  the  practice  of  burying 

Society y  vol.  i.  p.  579.    It  may,  perhaps  be  the  dead  instead  of  burning  them,  seem  to 

observed  that  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  refer  to  the  rules  of  the  monastic  orders  ; 

appear  to  belong  to  a  period  later  than  while  the  strictness  regarding  animal  food 

Menu..   The  formation  of  a  society  living  has  also  a  resemblance  to  the  tendency  of 

ip  common,  and  receiving  common  initia-  later  times. 
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BOOK      III. 
STATE    OF   THE    HINDlJS   IN    LATER    TIMES,    CONTINUED. 

Few  of  the  subjects  which  follow  are  noticed  by  Menu  ;  we  can, 
therefore,  no  longer  attempt  to  mark  the  changes  effected  since 
his  time,  but  must  endeavour  from  other  sources  to  trace  the 
rise  and  describe  the  ])resent  state  of  each  branch  of  inquiry  as 
it  occurs. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ASTRONOMY   AND   MATHEMATICAL   SCIENCE. 

The  antiquity  and  the  originality  of  the  Indian  astronomy  form 
subjects  of  considerable  interest.*  Antiqaitjot 

The  first  point  has  been  discussed  by  some  of  the  aBteonomy. 
greatest  astronomers  in  Europe,  and  is  still  unsettled. 

Cassini,  Bailly,  and  Playfair,  maintain  that  observations  taken 
npwards  of  3,000  years  before  Christ  are  still  extant,  and  prove 
a  considerable  degree  of  progress  already  made  at  that  period. 

Several  men,  eminent  for  science  (among  whom  are  La  Place 
and  De  Lambre),  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  observations,  and, 
consequently,  the  validity  of  the  conclusion. 

The  argument  is  conducted  entirely  on  astronomical  principles, 
and  can  only  be  decided  by  astronomers  :  as  far  as  it  can  be 
nnderstood  by  a  person  entirely  unacquainted  with  mathematical 
science,  it  does  not  appear  to  authorize  an  award,  to  the  extent 
that  is  claimed,  in  favour  of  the  Hindus. 

All  astronomers,  however,  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
HindA  observations  ;  and  it  seems  indisputable,  that  the  exact- 
ness of  the  mean  motions  that  they  have  assigned  to  the  sun  and 
moon  could  only  have  been  attained  by  a  comparison  of  modem 
observations  with  others  made  in  remote  antiquity.*    Even  Mr. 

*  Much  mformation  on  these  subjects,  ability  and  value.     [The  best  works  on 

bat  genenUy  with  viewH  unfavourable  to  HindA  mathematics  and  astronomy  are 

the  Uiodiu^  is  given  in  the  illustrations,  Colebrooke's  Algd/ra  and  Burgess's  trans- 

by  different  hands,  annexed  to  Mr.  Hugh  lation  of  the  Surya  SiddhthUa. — Ed.] 

Momys  Uigtorwal  and  Descriptive  Ac-  *  See  Pond's  La  Place  ISystem  of  the 

cjunt  of  Britisk  /nlia,  a  work  of  great  Worldy  vol.  ii.  p.  252, 
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Bentley,  tlie  most  strenuous  opponent  of  tlie  claims  of  the  Hindus, 
pronounces  in  his  latest  work,  that  their  division  of  the  ecliptic 
into  twenty-seven  lunar  mansions  (which  supposes  much  previous 
observation)  was  made  1,442  years  before  our  era  ;  and,  without 
relying  upon  his  authority  in  this  instance,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Indian  observations  could  not  have  com- 
menced at  a  later  period  than  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ. 
This  would  be  from  one  to  two  centuries  before  the  Argonantic 
expedition  and  the  first  mention  of  astronomy  in  Greece. 

The  astronomical  rule  relating  to  the  calendar,  which  has  been 
quoted  from  the  V6das,'  is  shown  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the 
fourteenth  century  before  Christ ;  and  Parisara,  the  first  writer 
on  astronomy  of  whose  writings  any  portion  remains,  appears  to 
have  flourished  about  the  same  time.* 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  astronomy  of  the  Indians,  we  derive 
no  aid  from  their  own  early  authors.  The  same  system  of  priest- 
ita  extent  craft,  which  has  exercised  so  pernicious  an  influence 
on  the  Hindus  in  other  respects,  has  cast  a  veil  over  their 
science.  Astronomy  having  been  made  subservient  to  the  ex- 
travagant chronology  of  the  religionists,  all  the  epochs  which 
it  ought'  to  determine  have  been  thrown  into  confusion  and 
uncertainty  ;  no  general  view  of  their  system  has  been  given  ; 
only  such  parts  of  science  as  are  required  for  practical  purposes 
are  made  known  ;  and  even  of  them  the  original  sources  are 
carefully  concealed,  and  the  results  communicated  as  revelations 
from  the  Divinity.* 

'  In  Appendix  1.     See  also  Asiatic  Re-  vi.  p.  581)  ;  and  when  he  admitted  them 

jearchetf  vol.  viiL  p.  489  ;  vol  vii.  p.  282.  afterwards  (in  his  posthumous  work),  he 

*  This  appears  hy  his  observation  of  the  put  a  different  interpretation  on  the  ac- 
place  of  the  Coluree,  first  mentioned  by  Mr.  count  of  the  rising  of  Canopus,  and  placed 
Bavia.  {AdaticJieaearcheg,  yro\.u.'p.2QS.^  him,  on  that  and  other  grounds,  in  the  year 
Sir  W.  Jones,  in  consequence  of  some  fur-  576  before  Christ.  (Abstract  of  Bentley^a 
ther  information  received  from  Mr.  Davis,  History,  Oriental  M<igaztite,  vol.  v.  p.  245.) 
fixed  Partlsara  in  the  twelfth  century  before  The  attempt  made  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  fix 
Christ  (1181  B.c.)  ;  but  Mr.  Davis  himself  other  dates,  by  means  of  the  mythological 
afterwaJtls  explidned  {Asiatia  Iteaearcheit  histories  into  which  the  name  of  PaHisara 
vol  V.  p.  288)  that,  from  the  most  minute  is  introduced,  does  not  appear  succeaafuL 
consideration  he  could  give  the  subject,  the  (Atiaiie  IfesearcheSy  vol  iL  p.  399.) 
•observation  must  have  been  made  1891  ^  Thus  the  SHrya  StddAdrUa^  the 
jears  before  the  Christian  era.  Another  learned  work  of  an  astronomer  of  the  fifth 
passage  quoted  from  Pardsara  shows  that  or  sixth  century,  is  only  known  to  the 
the  heliacal  rising  of  Canopus  took  place  HinddB  as  a  revelation  from  heaven,  re- 
in his  time  at  a  period  which  agrees  with  ceived  upwards  of  2,164,900  years  ago. 
the  date  assigned  to  him  on  other  grounds.  Their  enigmatical  manner  of  oommoni- 
(Colebrooke,  AticUie  Reaearchn^  vol  ix.  eating  their  knowledge  is  as  remarkable 
p.  856.  See  also  Asiatic  Researchiet,  vol.  v.  in  the  other  sdences  as  in  asticnomy. 
p.  288,  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Davis.)  Mr.  Professor  Playfair  speaks  thus  of  their 
Bentley,  however,  at  one  time  suspected  trigonometry : — "  It  has  the  appearanoe, 
the  whole  of  the  works  of  Pardsara  to  be  like  many  other  things  in  the  adenoe  of 
modem  forgeries  {Asiatic  JRuearcheM,  vol  these  eastern  nations,  of  being  drawn  up 
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From  this  canse,  the  data  from  which  their  tables  were 
computed  are  never  qnoted;  and  there  is  no  record  of  a 
regular  series  of  observations  among  them, 

K  this  system  be  an  obstruction  to  our  inquiries,  it  must 
have  been  much  more  so  to  the  progress  of  science.  The  art  of 
making  observations  was  probably  taught  to  few;  still  fewer 
would  be  disposed  to  employ  an  instrument  which  could  not 
confirm,  but  might  impair,  the  faith  due  to  divine  truths.  They 
had  none  of  the  skill  which  would  have  been  taught,  nor  of  the 
emulation  which  would  have  been  excited,  by  the  labours  of 
their  predecessors ;  and  when  the  increasing  errors  of  the 
revealed  tables  forced  them  at  length  on  observations  and  cor- 
rections, so  far  from  expecting  applause  for  their  improvements, 
they  were  obliged,  by  the  state  of  public  opinion,  to  endeavour 
to  make  it  appear  that  no  alteration  had  been  made.* 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  they  appear  to  have  made  con- 
siderable advances  in  astronomy.  As  they  have  left  no  complete 
system  which  can  be  presented  in  a  popular  form,  and  compared 
with  those  of  other  nations,  they  must  be  judged  of  by  mathema- 
ticians from  the  skill  they  have  shown  in  treating  the  points  on 
which  they  have  touched.  The  opinions  formed  on  this  subject 
appear  to  be  divided ;  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
great  marks  of  imperfection  are  combined,  in  their  astronomical 
writings,  vdth  proofs  of  very  extraordinary  proficiency. 

The  progress  made  in  other  branches  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge was  still  more  remarkable  than  in  astronomy.    In   the 

bj  one  vho  was  more  deeply  reraed  in  the  dhdnta  (^Asiatic  Research?^^  vol.  ii.  p.  239) 

Babject  than  may  be  at  first  imagined,  and  shows  strongly  the  embarrassment  that  wat^ 

who  knew  more  than  he  thought  itneces-  felt  by  those  who  tried  to  correct  errors 

Bary  to  oommumcate.     It  is  probably  a  sanctioned  by  religious  authority.     In  the 

compendiumfonnedbyaomeancientadept  same    essay    (p.    257)   it   appears    that 

in  geometiy  for  the  use  of  others  who  although  the  rational  system  had  been 

vera  mere  pracUcal  calculators.'*  Of  their  established  from  time  immemorial,  it  wa» 

vxthmetic  the    Edinburgh  Review  says  still  thought  almost  impious  to  oppose  it 

(toL  zm.  p.  147)  :  "AH  this  is  done  in  to  the  mythological  one.    A  single  writer^ 

verse.  The  question  is  usually  propoimded  indeed,   avows  that   the   earth  is  self- 

with  enigmatical  conciseness  ;  the  rule  for  balanced  in  infinite  space,  and  cannot  be 

the  eompatation  is  given  in  terms  some-  supported  by  a  succession  of  animals  ;  but 

vlutt  Xem  obscure  ;  but  it  is  not  till  the  the  others  display  no  such  controversial 

rumple,  which  comes  in  the  third  place,  spirit,  and  seem  only  anxious  to  show  that 

bas  been  studied,  that  all  ambiguity  is  their  own  rational  opinions  were  consistent 

femoved.    No  demonstration  nor  reason-  with  the  previously  established  fables.  In 

uig,  either  analytical  or  synthetical,  is  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  z.  p.  459)  there 

nbjomed  ;  but>  on  examination,  the  rules  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  efiect  of  the 

«e  found  not  only  to  be  exact,  lut  to  be  system  of  religious  fraud  in  retarding  the 

ittvly  as  Bunple  as  they  can  be  made,  progress  of   science  ;  and   from  this  is 

eren  in  the  present  state  of  analytical  deduced  a  well-founded  argument,  for  the 

investigation."    The  same  observation  is  early  period  at  which  the  first  discoveries 

applied  to  their  algebra.    Ibid.  p.  151.  must  have  been  made. 
*  The  commentator  on  the  Surya  Sid- 
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"  SArya  Siddhiuta,"  written,  according  to  Mr.  Bentley,  in 
A.D.  1091,  at  the  latest,  but  generally  assigned  to  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century,^  is  contained  a  system  of  trigonometry,  which 
not  only  goes  far  beyond  anything  known  to  the  Greeks,  but 
involves  theorems  which  were  not  discovered  in  Europe  till  the 
sixteenth  centurj\' 

Their  geometrical  skill  is  shown,  among  other  forms,  by  their 
Geometry,  demonstrations  of  various  properties  of  triangles,  espe- 
cially one  which  expresses  the  area  in  the  terms  of  the  three 
sides,  and  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  published  by  Clavius  (in 
the  sixteenth  century);*  and  by  their  knowledge  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  radius  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  which  tiliey 
express  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  themselves,  by  applying  one 
measure  and  one  unit  to  the  radius  and  circumference.  This 
proportion,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  most  approved  labours  of 
Europeans,  was  not  known  out  of  India,  until  modem  times." 

The  Hindus  are  distinguished  in  arithmetic  by  the  acknow- 
Arithmetic.  Icdgcd  iuveutiou  of  the  decimal  notation  ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  possession  of  this  discovery  which  has  given  them  so 
great  an  advantage  over  the  Greeks  in  the  science  of  numbers.^* 

But  it  is  in  algebra  that  the  Bramins  appear  to  have  most 
Algebra.  excelled  their  contemporaries.  Our  accounts  of  their 
discoveries  in  that  science  are  obtained  from  the  works  of 
Brahma  Gupta  (who  lived  in  the  sixth  century),  and  Bh&scara 
Achirya  (in  the  twelfth  century),"  but  both  drew  their  materials 

'  BeeMT.ColehrookeiAdaticResearcheaf  of  the  sines,  iuYolving  a  refinement  first 

vol.  ix.  p.  329,  note)  for  the  position  of  the  practised  by  Briggs,  in  the  beginning  of 

vernal  equinox  when  the  Siirya  Siddhdnta  the  seventeenth  century.    {British  Imiia, 

was  written,  and  Sir  W.  Jones  {Asiatic  vol.  iii.  p.  403,  in  the  ^*  Edinbiurgh  Cabinet 

Researches^  vol.  ii.  p.  392)  for  the  period  Library.") 

when  the  vernal  equinox  was  so  situated.  •  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  168. 

Mr.  Colebrooke  thinks  it  contemporary  '*  The  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the 

with  Brahma  Gupta,  whom  he  afterwards  circumference  is  given  in  the  Sxlrya  Sid- 

fixes  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  dhdnta,  probably  written  in  the  fifth  cen- 

*  Such  is  that  of  Vieta,  pointed  out  by  tury  (^Asiatic  ResearcIveSy  vol.  ii.  p.  259), 

Professor  Playfair,  in  his  question  sent  to  and  even  by  Mr.  Bentley 's  account,  in  the 

the  Asiatic  Society  (Asiatic  Researches,  eleventh.    The  demonstrations  alluded  to 

vol.  iv.  p.  152).     rrofessor  Playfair  has  in  the  preceding  lines  are  generally  by 

published  a  memoir  on  the  Hindd  trigo-  Brahma  Gupta  in  the  sixth  century. 
jiometTY  {Transactions  ofthe  Royal  Society  "  A  writer  in  the   Edinburgh  Review, 

o/ JSatTifrttr^yA,  vol.  iv.),  which  is  referred  (vol.    xviii.  p.   211),   who  discusses  the 

to  by  Professor  Wallace,  with  the  follow-  subject  in  a  tone  of  great  hostility  to  the 

ing  important  observation  of  his  own  : —  Hindii  pretensions,  makes  an  observation 

**  However  ancient,  therefore,  any  book  which  appears  entitled  to  much  conaidem- 

may  be  in  which  we  meet  with  a  system  tion.     He  lays  down  the  position,  that 

of  trigonometry,   we  may  be  assured  it  decimal  notation  is  not  a  very  old  inven- 

was  not  written  in  the  infancy  of  science.  tion,  and  points  out  the  improbability  of 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  geometry  its  having  escaped  Pythagoras,  if  it  had 

must  have  been  known  in  India  long  be-^  in  his  time  been  known  in  India, 
fore  the  writing  of  the  Siirya  Siddhdnta.^  "  Mr.  Bentley,  in  his  last  work,  wishes 

There  is  also  a  rule  for  the  computation  to  prove,  by  his  usual  mode  of  oomputa- 
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from  Arya  Bhata,  in  whose  time  the  science  seems  to  have  been 
at  its  height ;  and  who,  though  not  clearly  traced  further  back 
than  the  fifth  century,  may,  in  Mr.  Colebrooke's  opinion,  not 
improbably  have  lived  nearly  as  early  as  Diophantus,  the  first 
Greek  writer  on  algebra ;  that  is,  about  a.d.  360.^' 

But,  whichever  may  have  been  the  more  ancient,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  superiority  of  the  Hindus  over  their  rivals  in  the 
perfection  to  which  they  brought  the  science.  Not  only  is  Arya 
Bhata  superior  to  Diophantus  (as  is  shown  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  resolution  of  equations  involving  several  unknown  quantities, 
and  in  a  general  method  of  resolving  all  indeterminate  problems 
of  at  least  the  first  degree),"  but  he  and  his  successors  press  hard 
upon  the  discoveries  of  algebraists  who  lived  almost  in  our  ovm 
time.  Nor  is  Arya  Bhata  the  inventor  of  algebra  among  the 
Hindus  ;  for  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  science 
was  in  his  time  in  such  a  state,  as  it  required  the  lapse  of  ages, 
and  niany  repeated  efforts  of  invention  to  produce.**  It  was 
in  his  time,  indeed,  or  in  the  fifth*  century,  at  latest,  that  Indian 
science  appears  to  have  attained  its  highest  perfection  .*° 


tioQ,  that  Bhdacara  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Akbor  (&.D,  1556) ;  but  the  date  in  the 
text  is  mentioned  in  a  Persian  translation 
of  one  of  bis  works  presented  to  that  very 
emperor  by  tiie  celebrated  Feizi,  whoee 
inquiries  into  Hindu  science  form  the 
moit  ooDspicaous  part  of  the  literature  of 
tlistage.  (SeeBookIX.Ch.iii.)  Bh&- 
on  is  likewise  quoted  by  many  authors 
anterior  to  Akber,  whose  authenticity 
Kr.  Bentley  is  therefore  obliged  to  deny. 

**  [The  date  of  Aryabhata's  birth  has 
been  6xed  as  a.d.  476  by  Dr.  Bhdu  Ddji, 
{J9wr%.RJJS.,  new  series,  vol.  L  p.  406), 
from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  worktf.  In 
the  Bune  paper  Brahma  Gupta  is  proved  to 
bare  been  bom  in  a.d.  598,  and  Bhib- 
Wa  IchiLrya  in  aJ).  1114 ;  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Varflia  Mihira  is  also  fixed 
a8AJx587.--ED.] 

"  Edivifwryh  HevieWf  voL  xxix.  p.  142. 

*•  Ibid.  p.  143. 

"In  the  £dinbmrgh  Review  (vol.  xxL 
P'  372)  is  a  striking  history  of  a  problem 
(to  find  z  BO  that  a^  +  b  shall  be  asquare 
number).  The  first  step  towards  a  solu- 
tion is  made  by  Diophantus ;  it  is  extended 
by  Fennat^  and  sent  as  a  defiance  to  the 
^n|^  ajgebraiste  in  the  seventeenth 
wntnry  ;  but  was  only  carried  to  its  full 
extent  by  Euler  ;  who  arrives  exactly  at 
the  paint  before  attained  by  Blukcara  in 
A.D.  1150.  Another  occurs  in  the  same 
Keview  (vol  xxix.  p.  153),  where  it  b 


stated,  from  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  a  par- 
ticular solution  given  by  Bhdscara  (a.d. 
1150)  is  exactly  the  same  that  was  hit  on 
by  Lord  Brounker,  in  1657  ;  and  that  the 
general  solution  of  the  same  problem  was 
unsuccessfully  attempted  by  Euler,  and 
only  accomplished  by  De  la  Grange,  a.d. 
1767  ;  although  it  had  been  as  completely 
given  by  Brahma  Gupta  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  But  the  superiority  of 
the  Hindis  over  the  Greek  algebraists  is 
scarcely  so  conspicuous  in  their  discoveries 
as  in  the  excellence  of  their  method,  which 
is  altogether  dissimilar  to  that  of  Diophan  • 
tus  (Strachey's  Bija  Oanita^  quoted  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  374,  375), 
and  in  the  perfection  of  their  algorithm,  or 
notation.  (Colebrooke,  Indian  Algebraf 
quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxix. 
p.  162.)  One  of  their  most  favourite  pro- 
cesses (that  called  cuttaca)  was  not  known 
in  Europe  till  published  by  Bachet  de 
Mezeriac,  about  the  year  1624,  and  is  vir- 
tually thef-ame  as  that  explained  by  Euler. 
{Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  151.) 
Their  application  of  algebra  to  astrono- 
mical inveetigations  and  geometrical  de- 
monstrations is  also  an  invention  of  their 
own  ;  and  their  manner  of  conducting  it  is, 
even  now,  entitled  to  admiration.  (Cole- 
brooke, quoted  by  Professor  Wallace,  ubi 
suprli,  pp.  408,  409  ;  and  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, vol..  xxix.  p.  158.)  [The  cuttaca  is 
"  a  quantity  such  that  a  given  number    j 
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Of  the  originality  of  HindA  science  some  opinions  must  have 
OT^|n»Mty  been  formed  from  what  has  been  already  said.  In 
■cience,  their  astronomy,  the  absence  of  a  general  theory,  the 
unequal  refinement  of  the  diflTerent  portions  of  science  which 
have  been  presented  to  us,  the  want  of  demonstrations  and  of 
recorded  observations,  the  rudeness  of  the  instruments  used  by 
the  Bramins;  and  their  inaccuracy  in  observing,  together  with 
the  suspension  of  all  progress  at  a  certain  point,  are  very  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  their  having  derived  their  knowledge 
from  a  foreign  source.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  part 
of  their  progress,  all  other  nations  were  in  still  greater  igno- 
rance than  they ;  and  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  where  they 
were  more  likely  to  have  borrowed,  not  only  is  their  mode  of 
proceeding  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  it  is  often  founded  on 
principles  with  which  no  other  ancient  people  were  acquainted ; 
and  shows  a  knowledge  of  discoveries  not  made,  even  in  Europe, 
till  within  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries.  As  far  as  their 
astronomical  conclusions  depend  on  those  discoveries,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  they  cannot  have  been  borrowed ;  and  even  where 
there  is  no  such  dependence,  it  cannot  fairly  be  presumed  that 
persons  who  had  such  resources  within  themselves  must  neces- 
sarily have  relied  on  the  aid  of  other  nations. 

It  seems  probable  that,  if  the  HindAs  borrowed  at  all,  it  was 
after  their  own  astronomy  had  made  considerable  progress  ;  and 
from  the  want  of  exact  resemblance  between  the  parts  of  their 
system  and  that  of  other  nations,  where  they  approach  the  nearest, 
it  would  rather  seem  as  if  they  had  taken  up  hints  of  improve- 
ment than  implicitly  copied  the  doctrines  of  their  instructors. 

That  they  did  borrow  in  this  manner  from  the  Greeks  of 
Alexandria  does  not  appear  improbable ;  and  the  reason  cannot 
be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  has 
discussed  the  question  with  his  usual  learning,  judgment,  and 
impartiality.  After  showing  that  the  Hindii  writers  of  the  fifth 
century  speak  with  respect  of  the  astronomy  of  the  Yavanas  (by 
whom  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that,  in  this  instance,  they 
mean  the  Greeks),  and  that  a  treatise  of  one  of  their  own  authors 
is  called  "  liomaka  SiddhAnta,"  ver)'  possibly  in  allusion  to  the 
system  of  the  western  (or  Roman)  astronomers,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  If  these  circumstances,  joined  to  a  resemblance,  hardly  to 
be  supposed  casual,  which  the  Hindii  astronomy,  with  its  appa- 

being  multiplied  by  it,  and  the  product      diviaible  by  a  given  divisor  without  re- 
added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  a  given      mainder.''— £o.] 
quantity,  the  sum  or  difference  will  be  r^  i 
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ratus  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  bears  in  many  respects  to  that 
of  the  Greeks,  be  thonght  to  anthorize  a  belief  that  the  Hindis 
received  from  the  Greeks  that  knowledge  which  enabled  them 
to  correct  and  improve  their  own  imperfect  astronomy,  I  shall 
not  feel  inclined  to  dissent  from  the  opinion.  There  does  ap- 
pear ground  for  more  than  a  conjecture  that  the  HindAs  had 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  Grecian  astronomy  before  the  Arabs 
hegan  to  cultivate  the  science." 

In  another  place  ^^  Mr.  Colebrookc  intimates  his  opinion  that 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Hindus  may  have  taken  the  hint 
of  their  solar  zodiac  from  the  Greeks,*®  but  adapted  it  to  their 
own  ancient  division  of  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven  parts.** 
Their  astrology,  he  thinks,  is  almost  entirely  borrowed  from  the 
West.* 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  seems  very  improbable 
that  the  Indian  geometry  and  arithmetic  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  and  there  is  no  other  nation  which  can  contest 
the  priority  in  those  sciences.  The  peculiarity  of  their  method 
gives  every  appearance  of  originality  to  their  discoveries  in 
algebra  also. 

In  this  last  science  the  claims  of  the  Arabs  have  been  set  up 
against  them  :  but  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  fully  established  that 
algebra  had  attained  the  highest  perfection  it  ever  reached  in 
India  before  it  was  known  to  the  Arabians,  and  indeed  before  the 
first  dawn  of  the  culture  of  the  sciences  among  that  people.** 

"  Adatie  Eaearehes,  vol.  ix.  p.  347.  ^  In  addition  to  the  points  already 

^^  [The  names  and  figures  of  the  twelve  mentioned,  in  which  the  Hindus  have  gone 

zodiacalsigna  were  only  gradually  invented  beyond  the  other  ancient  nations,  Mr. 

by  the  Greeks.     Cleostratus  (in  the  sixth  Colebrooke  mentions  two  in  astronomy : 

oeatuiy,  &c.)  added  the  ram  and  the  one  is  in  their  notions  regarding   the 

areher,  and  the  balance  was  introduced  in  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  in  which  they 

the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  (see  Letronne,  were  more  correct  than  Ptolemy,  and  as 

JfAtrn.  da  Savant,   1839).    The  oldest  much  so  as  the  Arabs,  who  did  not  attain 

mention  of   tiiese  signs  in  Sanskrit  is  to  their  degree  of  improvement  till  a  later 

the  pasttge  from  Baudhdyana's  SAtras,  period  ;  the  other  relates  to  the  diurnal 

qtioted  by  Colebrooke,  EamySy  vol,  i.  p.  i*evolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  which 

202.    Dr.  Bhdtt  Diji,  Jour.  R,A.S.,  new  the  Bramins  discuss  in  the  fifth  century, 

series,  voL  L  p.  409)  quotes  a  couplet  from  and  which,  although  foi-merly  suggested 

Varfhamihiia  (who  died  a.d.  587),  giving  in  ancient  times  by  Heraclitus,  had  been 

all  the  Greek  names  in  a  corrupted  form.  long  laid  aside  by  the  Greeks,  and  was 

Beodea  these  we  find  many  other  Greek  never  revived  in  Europe  until  the  days  of 

***roi»mical  terms  in  his  works,  as  hdi  Copernicus. 

for  ^Xiof,  yyci»uira  for  diameter,  Aorfl,  "  Colebrooke'sil^^r^frro,  i4ri^m^ic,etc. 

^wdm,  lipta  (as  a  minute  of  a  degree),  [The  first  Arabian  mathematician  trans- 

etc    See  also  Dr.  Kern's  preface  to  his  lated  a  Hindii  book  in  the  reiga  of  the 

ei  of  the  Brihat  AinAiea.— Ed.]  Khalif  Almansiir,  a.d.  773.    Leonardo  of 

[The  Hindfi  origin  of  the  twenty-  Pisa  first  introduced  algebra  into  Europe  ; 

«eT€ii  %ahlhatra*  has  been  lately  disputed,  he  learned  it  at  Bugia,  in  Barbery,  where 

>nd  tevenl  writers  have  endeavoured  to  his  father  was  a  scribe  in  the  customhouse 

P»we  that  they  were  borrowed  frt)m  the  by  appointment  from  Pisa ;  his  book  is ' 

^^oaam  or  (JhaldeaDs.— Eb.]  dated  a.o.  1202.-'Ed.] 
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Whatever  the  Arabs  possessed  in  common  with  the  Hindus, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  they  received  from  the 
latter  nation  ;  and  however  great  their  subsequent  attainments 
and  discoveries,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  begin 
till  the  eighth  century,  when  they  first  gained  access  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Greeks. 

On  these  subjects,  however,  as  on  all  connected  with  the 
learning  of  the  Bramins,  the  decisions  of  the  most  learned  can 
only  be  considered  as  opinions  on  the  facts  at  present  before  us  : 
and  they  must  all  be  regarded  as  open  to  question  imtil  our 
increased  acquaintance  with  Sanscrit  literature  shall  qualify  us  to 
pronounce  a  final  judgment. 

The  history  of  science,  after  all,  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the 
means  it  affords  of  judging  of  the  character  of  the  nation  pos- 
sessed of  it ;  and  in  this  view  we  find  the  Bramins  as  remark- 
able as  ever  for  diligence  and  acuteness,  but  with  the  same  want 
of  manliness  and  precision  as  in  other  departments,  and  the 
same  dispo  i:ion  to  debase  everything  by  a  mixture  of  fable, 
and  by  sacrifice  of  the  tnith  to  the  supposed  interests  of  tlie 
sacerdotal  order. 


CHAPITER    II. 


GEOGKAPHY. 


The  Hindis  have  made  less  progress  in  this  than  in  any  other 
science. 

According  to  their  system,  Mount  M^ru  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  world.^  It  is  a  lofty  mountain  of  a  conical  shape,  the 
sides  composed  of  precious  stones,  and  the  top  forming  a  sort 
of  terrestrial  paradise.  It  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
lofty  mountains  to  the  north  of  India,  'but  seems  no  part  of 
that  chain,  or  of  any  other  that  exists  out  of  the  fancy  of  the 
mythologists. 

It  is  surrounded  by  seven  concentric  belts  or  circles  of  land, 
divided  by  seven  seas. 

The  innermost  of  those  circles  is  called  Jambudwfp,  which 
includes  India,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  salt  water.^ 

'  Some  consider  Mount  Mdru  as  the  *  Col.  WiUord,  A  tiatic  Raearehes,  vol. 

Ntirth  Pole  :  however  this  may  be,itis,ui  viii.  pp.  291,  298,  etc. 
al  the  geographical  syBtema  of  the  Hin- 
dua,  the  jjoiut  to  which  everything  refers. 
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The  other  six  belts  are  separated  from  each  other  by  seas  of 
milk,  wine,  sugar-cane  juice,  etc.,  and  appear  to  be  entirely 
faboloos; 

The  name  of  Jambudwlp  is  sometimes  confined  to  India,  which 
at  othdr  times  is  called  Bhdrata.^ 

That  country,  and  some  of  those  nearest  to  it,  appear  to  be  the 
only  part  of  the  earth  at  all  known  to  the  Hindi^. 

Within  India,  their  ancient  books  furnish  geographical  divi- 
sions, with  lists  of  the  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers  in  each;  so 
that,  though  indistinct  and  destitute  of  arrangement,  many 
modern  divisions,  cities,  and  natural  features  can  be  recognised. 

Bat  aU  beyond  India  is  plunged  in  a  darkness  from  which  the 
boldest  speculations  of  modern  geographers  have  failed  to  rescue 
it.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  scarcely  one  Sanscrit  name  of  a  place 
beyond  the  Indus  coincides  with  those  of  Alexander's  historians, 
though  many  on  the  Indian  side  do.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
Jw  if  the  Hindus  had,  in  early  times,  been  as  averse  to  travelling 
as  most  of  them  are  still;  and  that  they  would  have  remained 
for  ever  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  world  if  all  mankind 
had  been  as  exempt  from  restlessness  and  curiosity  as  them- 
selves. 

The  existence  of  Indian  nations  in  two  places  beyond  the  Indus 
furnishes  no  argument  against  this  observation.  Those  near  the 
sea  coast  were  probably  driven  by  political  convulsions  from 
their  own  country,  and  settled  on  the  nearest  spot  they  could 
find.  (See  Appendix  III.)  Of  those  in  the  northern  mountains 
we  cannot  guess  the  history;  but  although  both  seem,  in  Alex- 
ander's time,  to  have  lost  their  connection  with  India,  and  to 
have  difiered  in  many  respects  from  the  natives  of  that  country, 
jet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any  sort  of  acquaintance 

'  [^AdratorarsAa,or"Bharata*svar8ha  examination  of  Col.  Wilford's  Essay  on 

or  continent,''  is  the  usual  Hindti  name  ;  the  Sacred  Isles  ofOie  Wesd  eapecially  the 

HizkluBUn  is  a  Persian  word,   and  was  first  part  {Asiatic  Researches^   vol.  viii. 

introdaoed  by  the  Mohammedans.    The  p.  267);  while  the  superiority  of  the  mate- 

lattername  is  an  interesting  relic  of  Vaidik  rials  for  a  similar  inquiry  within  India  is 

timw.    The  **  land  of  the  seven  rivers "  shown  by  the  same  author's  Estay  on 

(Mpta-ifmi&iinu),  which  is  mentioned  in  Gangetic  Hindosian  {Asiatic  jResearcheSf 

the  £ig  Veda,  reappears  as  the  Hapta-  vol.  xiv.  p.  373),  as  well  as  by  an  essay 

Henda<tf  the  Zend.    The  Greeks  obtained  in  the  Oriental  Magazine,  vol.  ii.     Ste 

thor  ly^  and  IrSw  from  the  Persians  also  the  four  first  chapters  of  the  seeond 

(the  word  first  occurs  in  i£8chylus) ;  and  book  of  the  Vishnu  Pur4na,  p.  161.     [It 

from  them  the  name  became  known  to  the  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  owe- 

Konaaitt.    Similarly  the  Jews  in  Babylon  tadwlpa  of  the  Mahdbh.  (xii.  §  340),  where 

{^vxted  the  Hoddti  (for //oniiu;  of  Esther  Narada  finds  a  nation  of  ekdjitinah^  or 

i  1.— Ed.  worshippers  of  the  Supreme,  may  refer  to 

*  The  in  BQocess  with  which  this  has  some  intercourse  with  Alexandria. — Ed.] 
««n  attempted  may  be  judged  of  by  an 
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with  other  nations,  or  to  have  been  met  with  beyond  their  own 
limits. 

At  present  (besides  religious  mendicants  who  occasionally 
wander  to  BAkn,  the  sacred  fire  on  the  Caspian,  who  sometimes 
go  to  Astrachan,  and  have  been  known  to  reach  Moscow),  indi- 
viduals of  a  Hindd  tribe  from  ShikArpdr,  a  city  near  the  Indus, 
settle  as  merchants  and  bankers  in  the  towns  of  Persia,  Turkist&n, 
and  the  southern  dominions  of  Russia;  but  none  of  these  are 
given  to  general  inquiry,  or  ever  bring  back  any  information  to 
their  countrymen. 

Few  even  of  the  neighbouring  nations  are  mentioned  in  their 
early  books.  They  knew  the  Greeks,  and  applied  to  them  the 
name  of  Yavan,*  which  they  afterwards  extended  to  all  other 
conquerors  from  the  north-west;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  they  knew  the  ScythiAns  under  the  name  of  Sacas.*  But  it 
was  within  India  that  they  became  acquainted  with  both  those 
nations,  and  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  regions  from  which 
their  visitors  had  come.  The  most  distinct  indication  that  I  have 
observed  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  Romans  is  in  a  writer  of 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  quoted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,^  who 
states  that  the  Barbaric  tongues  are  called  PArasica,  Ydvana, 
HAumaca,  and  Barbara,  the  three  first  of  which  would  appear  to 
mean  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

The  Western  country,  called  R6maka,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
midnight  when  it  is  sunrise  at  LankA,  may  perhaps  be  Rome 
Also.  It  is  mentioned  in  what  is  stated  to  be  a  translation  from 
the  "  Siddhdnta  Siromani,"  *  and  must,  in  that  case,  have  been 
known  to  the  Bramins  before  they  had  much  communication 
with  the  Mahometans.  China  they  certainly  knew.  We  possess 
the  travels  of  a  native  of  that  country  in  India  in  the  fourth 

'  [Yavana  appears  to  be  the  Greek  as  skilled  in  astronomy,  and  the  use  of 

Ionian,  which  occurs  in  Homer  as  Idoves^  Greek  words  as  astronomical  terms. — Ed.] 

and  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  Hebrew  ^  Supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 

Ydvdn.    In  later  times  it  denotes  the  Sacse  of  the  ancient  Persians,  as  reported 

Mohammedans,  and  especially  the  Arabs ;  by  the  Greeks. 

but  in  earlier  books  it  was    certainly,  '  Traruactiont  of  tke    Royal    Atiatic 

though  not  perhaps  exclusively,  applied  Society ^  vol.  i.  p.  458. 

to  the  Greeks.  Beside  the  Antiyako  Yotm  *  Ward's  Hindooi,  vol.  ii.  p.  467.     R6- 

Rdjd  of  ASoka's  inscriptions,  we  have  the  maka  is  also  mentioned  as  meaning  Rome 

Tavanas  mentioned  as  settled  beyond  the  by  Col.  Wilf ord  {Anatic  JSeaearcAes,  vol.  viii. 

Indus,  in  a  play  (the  MalavikAgnimitra)  p.  367,  and  elsewhere)  ;  but  it  is  to  be 

commonly  attributed  to  Kiliddsa  ;  and  observed  that  Rome  and  Italy  are,  to  this 

there  is  an  example  quoted  in  the  K4lik&  day  quite  imknown  in  the  East.     Even 

Comm.  to  Pdnini's  grammar,    Yavandk  in  Persia,  Riim  means  Asia  Minor  ;  and 

iaydnd  hhunjate,  "the  Yavanas  eat  lying  the  "  Cecsar  of  Rome"  always  meant  the 

down,'*  which  seems  to  allude  to  Greek  Byzantine  Emperor,  until  the  title 

customs.    To  these  proofs  we  must  also  transferred  to  the  Turkish  Sultan. 
Add  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Yavanas 
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centaiy;  and  the  king  of  Magadha  is  attested,  by  Chinese 
authors,  to  have  sent  embassies  to  China  in  the  second  and  sub- 
sequent centnries.  There  is  a  people  called  China  mentioned  in 
Menu,  but  they  are  placed  among  the  tribes  on  the  north-west  of 
India ;  and,  moreover,  the  name  of  Chin  was  not  adopted  in  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs  till  long  after  Menu's  age.' 

Unless  we  put  faith  in  the  ver}'  learned  and  ingenious  deduc- 
tions of  Colonel  Wilford,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  essays 
on  geographical  subjects  which  have  been  drawn  from  Sanscrit 
sources,  any  signs  of  an  acquaintance  with  Egypt ;  although  the 
trade  carried  on  for  centuries  by  Greek  and  Roman  navigators 
ftom  that  country  might  have  been  expected  to  have  brought  it 
into  notice. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CHRONOLOGY. 


The  greater  periods  employed  in  the  computation  of  time  by  the 
Hindus  need  scarcely  be  discussed.     Though  founded  Mythoiogi. 
on  astronomical  data,  they  are  purely  mythological,  c*iporiod8. 
and  do  not  deserve  the  attention  they  have  attracted  from 
European  scholars. 

A  complete  revolution  of  the  nodes  and  apsides,  which  they 
suppose  to  be  performed  in  4,320,000,000  years,  forms  a  calpa  or 
day  of  Brahmd.  In  this  are  included  fourteen  manwantaras,  or 
periods  during  each  of  which  the  world  is  under  the  control  of 
one  Menu.  Each  manwantara  is  composed  of  seventy -one  mah£ 
jTigas,  or  great  ages,  and  each  mah4  yuga  contains  four  yugas,  or 
ages,  of  unequal  length.  The  last  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  of  the  Greeks. 

This  last  division  alone  has  any  reference  ito  the  aflFairs  of 
mankind.*  The  first,  or  satya  yuga,  extends  through  1,728,000 
years.  The  second,  or  tretfi  yuga,  through  1,296,000  years. 
The  third,  called  dwdpara  yuga,  through  804,000  years  ;  and  the 
last,  or  cali  yuga,  through  432,000  years.    Of  the  last  or  cali 

'  [It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  seized  the  empire,  and  thus  the  name  may 

o^me  arose  from  the  Ttin  dynasty  which  have    easUy    spread    among  the  neigh- 

niled  in  China  B.C.  249-206,  but  this  is  homing  nations.   See  Qesenius,  rAesaunu, 

Tery  doabtfoL    The  Tsin  family  appear  art.  5tnfm.— Ed.] 

to  We  reigned  for  more  than  six  cen-  *  Mr.  Davis,  Atiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii. 

taries  in  the  west  of  China  before  they  pp.  228-281.  r^^^r^T^ 
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yuga  of  the  present  manwaiitara,  4,941  years  have  elapsed  ;  and 
within  that  period  most  historical  events  are  acknowledged  to 
have  occurred.  Some,  however,  are  placed  at  earlier  epochs  ; 
and  would  be  beyond  »the  reach  of  chronology,  if  they  could  not 
be  brought  within  more  credible  limits.* 

We  must,  therefore,  discard  the  yugas,  along  with  the  calpas 
imjpowibiiity  and  manwautaras,  and  must  endeavour  to  draw  the 
early  dAtes.  chronology  of  the  Hindus  from  such  other  sources  as 
they  have  themselves  presented  to  us. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  VMas  were  probably  collected  about 
fourteen  centuries  before  Christ ;  but  no  historical  events  can 
with  any  certainty  be  connected  with  that  date.  The  astronomer 
Pardsara  may  perhaps  have  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  before 
the  commencement  of  our  era ;  and  with  him,  as  with  his  son 
Vydrsa,  the  compiler  of  the  V^das,  many  historical  or  m}i;hological 
persons  are  connected  ;  but,  in  both  cases,  some  of  those  who  are 
made  contemporary  with  the  authors  in  question  appear  in  periods 
remote  from  each  other  ;  and  the  extravagant  duration  assigned 
to  the  lives  of  all  holy  persons,  prevents  the  participation  of  any 
of  them  from  contributing  to  settle  the  date  of  a  transaction. 

The  next  ground  on  which  we  might  hope  to  establish  the 
Solar  and  HindA  chronology  is  furnished  by  lists  given  in  the 
lunar  races.  Pm-^na^  of  two  parallel  lines  of  kings  (the  races  of  the 
sun  and  moon),  which  are  supposed  to  have  reigned  in  Ayodhya, 
and  in  the  tract  between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  respectively  ; 
and  from  one  or  other  of  which  all  the  royal  families  of  ancient 
India  were  descended.  These  lists,  according  to  the  computation 
of  Sir  W.  Jones,  would  carry  us  back  to  3,500  years  before  Christ, 
But  the  lists  themselves  are  so  contradictory  as  to  prevent  all 
confidence  in  either.  The  heads  of  the  two  are  contemporaries, 
being  brother  and  sister  ;  yet  the  lunar  race  has  but  forty-eiglit 
names  in  the  same  period  in  which  the  solar  has  ninety-five  ; 
and  Crishna,  whom  the  Purdnas  themselves  make  long  posterior 
to  RAma,  is  fiftieth  in  the  lunar  race,  while  R^ma  is  sixty-third 
in  the  solar.^ 

^  In  fixing  the  date  of  the  Institutes  of  firdt,  or    satya    yuga,    only   claims    an 

Menu  (which  appear,  in  fact,  to  have  been  antiquity  of  from  2,000,000  to  3,000rOiK) 

written  less  thim  900  years  before  Christ),  years. 

the  Hindii  chronologists  overflow  even  the  Rdma,  who  seems  to  be  a  real  historical 

limits  of  the  four  ages,  and  go  back  nearly  person,  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  second 

seven  manwantaras — a  period  exceeding  age,  near  1,000,000  years  ago. 
4,320,000  multiplied  by  six  times  seventy-  *  For  the  most  improved  copies  of  the 

one.  (Asiatic  Researches^  \o\  ii.  p.  116.)  lists,  see  Prinsep's  TM/tt/- 7^6^,  p.  94,  etc. 

The  "  S<irya  Siddhslnta  "  (written  in  the  For  the  previous  discussions,  see  Sir  %V. 

fifth  century  of  our  era)  assumes  a  more  Jones,  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  ii.  p.  128  ; 

modem  date  ;  and,  being  revealed  in  the  Colonel  Wilford,  Asia^c  Researches,  vol.  v 
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The  Tarioiis  attempts  made  to  reconcile  tbe  lists  have  only 
served  to  increase  the  discrepancy.  The  narrative  by  which  they 
are  accompanied  in  the  Purinas  discredits  them  still  further  by 
absurdities  and  puerilities  ;  and  although  many  of  the  kings 
named  may  have  reigned,  and  some  of  the  tales  related  may  be 
allasions  to  real  history,  yet  no  part  of  either,  down  to  the  time 
of  Crishna  and  the  war  of  the  Mahi  Bhirata,  affords  the  least 
l)asis  on  which  to  found  a  system  of  chronology. 

From  the  time  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  we  have  numerous  lists  of 
kings  in  different  parts  of  India,  which  present  individually  an 
appearance  of  probability,  and  are  in  several  instances  confirmed 
by  extraneous  testimony. 

More  frequently  they  are  authenticated  or  illustrated  by  reli- 
gious inscriptions  and  grants  of  land.  These  last,  in  particular, 
are  sculptured  on  stone  or  engraved  on  copper-plates  ;  the  latter 
ven- common  and  generally  in  good  preservation.  They  not  only 
record  the  date  with  great  care  and  minuteness,  but  almost 
always  contain  the  names  of  some  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
prince  who  confers  the  grant.  If  sufficient  numbers  should  be 
found,  they  may  fix  the  dates  of  whole  series  of  kings  ;  but,  at 
present,  they  are  unconnected  fragments,  which  are  of  use  in 
local  histories,  but  give  little  help  to  general  chronology. 

The  line  of  Magadha  alone,  besides  receiving  striking  confirma- 
tions from  various  quarters,  presents  a  connected  chain  Kin^aof 
of  kings  from  the  war  of  the  Mahi  Bhirata  to  the  fifth  Ma^^dha. 
century  after  Christ,  and  thus  admits  of  an  approximation  to  the 
principal  epochs  within  that  period. 

Sahad^va  was  king  of  Magadha  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  the 
Mahi  Bhdrata. 

The  thirty-fifth  king  in  succession  from  him  was  Ajata  Satru, 
in  whose  reign  Sdkya  or  Gotama,  the  founder  of  the  Buddha  reli- 
jrion,  flourished.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sdkya  died  about 
o5u  before  Christ.*  We  have,  therefore,  the  testimonies  of  the 
Burmese,  Ceylouese,  Siamese,  and  some  other  Bauddha  chronicles, 
written  out  of  India,  by  which  to  settle  the  era  of  Ajdta  Satru. 

The  sixth  in  succession  from  Ajdta  Satni,  inclusive,  was 
Xanda,  on  whose  date  many  others  depend.  The  ninth  from 
Xanda  was  Chandra  Gupta  ;  and  the  third  from  him  was  Asdca, 
a  prince  celebrated  among  the  Bauddhas  of  all  countries,  as 

table  opponte  p.  241,  and  p.  287.     Mr.  Preface  to  the  F/xAwm  Pyrdna,  p.  Ixiv.,  etc., 

Ward,  vol  L  p.  14  ;  Dr.  Hamilton  Bu-  and  the  Purdna  itself,  Book  IV.  chaps,  i. 

<^uuuui'a  Hindoo  Genealogies  (a  separate  and  ii.  p.  347. 

work)  ;ooDBult  likewise  Professor  Wilson's  *  See  p.  120;  [or  B.C.  477  ?— Ed.] 
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one  of  the  most  zealous  disciples  and  promoters  of  their  re* 
ligion/ 

It  is  by  means  of  the  two  last  princes  that  we  gain  a  link  to 
connect  5 the  chronology  of  ludia  with  that  of  Europe ;  and  are 
enabled  (though  still  very  loosely)  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  period 
embraced  by  Hindu  history. 

From  some  motive,  probably  connected  with  the  desire  to 
magnify  Crishna,  the  Hindd  authors  have  made  the  end  of  the 
war  of  the  Mahi  Bharata  and  the  death  of  that  hero  contempo- 
rary with  the  commencement  of  the  cali  yuga,  or  evil  age  ;  and 
this  assertion,  though  openly  denied  by  one  of  their  own  authors,^ 
and  indirectly  contradicted  by  facts  stated  in  others,  is  still 
regarded  as  incontrovertible. 

In  applying  the  list  of  kings  drawn  from  the  Puranas  to  the 
chandTR-      verification  of  this  epoch,  Sir  W.  Jones  was  struck  with 

gupta  ooQ-       - 

tempgnjry  the  rescmblance  between  the  name  of  Chandragupta 
cub;  and   that  of   Sandracottus,  or  Sandracoptus,  who   is 

mentioned  by  European  writers  as  having  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Seleucus.  On  a  close  examination,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  a  great  resemblance  in  their  histories  ;  and  assuming  the 
date  of  Chandragupta  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Seleucus,  he 
was  enabled  to  reduce  those  of  preceding  events  to  a  form  more 
consistent  with  our  notions.'  The  arguments  by  which  this 
supposition  may  be  supported  are  fully  and  fairly  stated  by 
Professor  Wilson.^  They  are — ^the  resemblance  between  the 
names  just  mentioned,  and  between  that  of  Xandrames,*  by 
which  Diodorus  calls  Sandracottus,  and  that  of  Chandramas^ 
by  which  he  is  sometimes  designated  in  Indian  authors  ;  his 
low  birth,  and  his  usurpation,  which  are  common  to  the  Greek 
and  Hindi\  stories  ;  the  situation  of  his  kingdom,  as  described 
by  Megasthenes,  who  was  ambassador  at  his  court ;  the  name  of 
his  people,  Prasii  with  the  Greeks,  corresponding  to  Prachyas,. 

•  ["  The  Brdhman  Kautilya  will  root  '  Asinttic  Betearcha.  vol.  iv,  p.  xzxii. 

out  the  nine  Nandaa.     Upon  the  cefisation  "  ffindU  Theatre,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 

of  the  race  of  Nanda,  the  Mauryas  will  •  [The  Greek  authors,  however,  seem 

possess  the  earth.     Kautilya  will  place  to  distinguish  Sandracottus  and  Xand- 

Chandragupta  on  the  throne ;  his  son  will  rames,  and  to  make  the  latter  a  predeces- 

be  VindusfG:^ ;  his  son  will  be  Asokavard-  sor  of  the  former.     Professor  Max  Miiller 

hana."   ( Vishnu  Pur.)    "  Chandragupta's  conjectures  that  Xandrames  may  be  the 

reign  is  given  uniformly  by  the  Purdnas  same  as  the  last  Nauda.     {Santk,  LiU^ 

and  Buddhist  authorities  as  twenty-four  p.  279.)    Mr.  Thomas  identifies  him  with 

-  years.    The  Vdyu  P.  calls  his  son  Bhadra-  Krananda,  whose  name  is  found  on  some 

sdra  and  assigns  twenty-five  years  to  his  old  coins  bearing  Buddhist  embleniB ;  he 

reign."    MuUer's  Anc.  Sans.  Lit.,  pp.  297,  considers  Erananda  to  be  "  the  prominent 

298.— Ed.]  representative  of  the  regnant  fraternity  of 

'  An  historian  of  Cashmlr.     See  note  on  the  nine  Nandas, "  and  that  these  Nandas^ 

the  age  of  Yudhishthir,  Asiatic  Researches,  were  Buddhists. — Ed.] 

vol.  XV. 
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the  term  applied  by  Hindi\  geographers  to  the  tract  in  which 
Magadha  is  situated ;  and  of  his  capital,  which  the  Greeks  call 
Palibothra,  while  the  Hindiis  call  that  of  Chandragupta  Pdtali- 
pntra.  Subsequent  discoveries,  from  Braminical  sources,  fixed  the 
date  of  Chandragupta  with  somewhat  more  precision  :  Wilford 
placed  him  in  350  B.C.,  and  Wilson  in  315,  and  they  received 
an  unexpected  confirmation  from  the  chronological  tables  of 
the  Bauddhas,  procured  from  the  distant  countries  of  Ava 
and  Ceylon.  The  first  of  these  (from  Crawford's  "Ava"^') 
places  his  reign  between  the  years  392  and  376  B.C. ;  and  the 
other  (in  Tumour's  "  Mahdwanso " ")  between  the  years  381 
and  347  b.c.  ;  while  the  Greek  accounts  lead  us  to  fix  it  between 
the  accession  of  Seleucus  in  312,  and  his  death  in  280  b.c.^* 
The  difference  between  the  Bauddha  and  Greek  dates,  amount- 
ing to  thirty  or  forty  years,"  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Tumour  to  a 
wilful  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  priests  of  Buddha,  who,  though 
entirely  free  from  the  extravagances  of  Bramin  chronology, 
have  been  tempted  on  this  occasion  to  accommodate  their  his- 
torical dates  to  one  which  had  been  assumed  in  their  religious 
traditions.  The  effect  of  this  inconsistency  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  our  retaining  a  strong  conviction  of  the  identity 
of  Chandragupta  and  Sandracottus,  even  if  no  further  proof  had 
been  obtained.  All  doubt,  however,  has  been  removed  and  A«<5ca 
hy  a  discovery  which  promises  to  throw  light  on  other  chw. 
obscure  parts  of  Indian  history.  Many  caves,  rocks,  and  pillars, 
in  different  parts  of  India,  are  covered  with  inscriptions  in  a 
character  which  neither  European  nor  native  had  been  able  to 
dedpher,  and  which  tantalized  the  spectators  like  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt ;  until  Mr.  Prinsep,  who  had  long  made  them 
his  study,  without  being  able  to  find  a  key  to  them,  happened 
to  notice  the  brevity  and  insulated  position  of  all  the  inscrip- 
tions sent  from  a  particular  temple  ;  and  seizing  on  this  circum- 
stance, which  he  combined  with  a  modern  practice  of  the 
Bauddhas,  he  inferred  that  each  probably  recorded  the  gift  of 
some  votary.  At  the  same  time  when  he  made  this  ingenious 
conjecture,  he  was  stmck  with  the  fact  that  all  the  inscriptions 
ended  in  the  same  two  letters  ;  and,  following  up  his  theory,  he 
assumed  that  those  letters  were  D  and  N,  the  two  radical  letters 
in  the  Sanscrit  name  for  a  donation.     The  frequent  recurrence 

*•  See  Prixmep's  V%tfvX  TMt»,  p.  132.  it  to  have  taken  place  in  310  b.c.  ;  and  as 

"  Introductioo,  p.  xlvii  Chandragupta  (according  to  the  *'  Mah&- 

^  Clinton's  FoAi.  wanso  ")  died  in  347  B.C.,  there  will  be  a 

^  Aa  the  expedition  of  Seleucus  was  discrepancy  to  the  extent  of  thirty -seven 

aDd«rtaken  immediately  after  his  reduc-  years,  even  if  the  last  act  of  Cbandra- 

tijo  of  Babylon  (31 2  B.C.),  we  may  suppose  gupta's  life  was  to  sign  the  treaty.      OOqIc 
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of  another  letter  suggested  its  representing  S,  the  sign  of  the 
genitive  in  Sanscrit ;  and,  having  now  got  hold  of  the  clue,  he 
soon  completed  his  alphabet.  He  found  that  the  language  was  not 
pure  Sanscrit,  but  Pdli,  the  dialect  in  which  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Bauddhas  are  composed  ;  and  by  means  of  these  discoveries, 
he  proceeded  to  read  the  hitherto  illegible  inscriptions,  and  also 
to  make  out  the  names  of  the  kings  on  one  series  of  the  Indian 
coins.  He  met  with  an  agreeable  confirmation  of  his  theory,  from 
a  fact  observed  simultaneously  by  himself  and  Professor  Lassen 
of  Bonn :  that  the  names  of  Agathocles  and  Pantaleon,  which 
appeared  in  Greek  on  one  side  of  a  medal,  were  exactly  repeated 
on  the  reverse  in  the  newly  discovered  alphabet. 

He  now  applied  the  powerful  engine  he  had  gained  to  the 
inscription  on  Firuz  Shih's  column  at  Delhi,  which  has  long 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  orientalists,  as  well  as  to  three  other 
columns  in  Gangetic  India,  and  found  them  all  give  way  with- 
out difficulty.  They  proved  all  to  contain  certain  edicts  of 
As6ca : "  and  as  he  proceeded  with  other  inscriptions,  he  found 
two  relating  to  similar  mandates  of  the  same  monarch.  One 
of  these  was  found  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  President  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  engraved  on  a  rock  at  Girnir,  a 
sacred  mountain  of  the  Bauddhas,  in  the  peninsula  of  Guzer&t ; 
and  the  other  by  Lieutenant  Kittoe,  on  a  rock  at  Dhauli,  in 
Cattac,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  India."  One  of  them  contained 
eleven,  and  the  other  fourteen  edicts  :  all  those  of  the  pillars  were 
included  in  both,  and  the  two  rock  inscriptions  agreed  in  ten  edicts 
on  the  whole.  One  of  those,  foimd  on  both  the  rocks,  related 
to  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  foundations, 
which  were  to  be  established  as  well  in  Asdca's  own  provinces, 
as  in  others  occupied  by  the  faithful  (four  of  whom  at-e  named), 
**  even  as  far  as  Tambapanni  (Taprobane  or  Ceylon)  ; "  aud, 
moreover,  within  the  dominions  of  Antiochus  the  Greek  [Auti- 
yako  Y6na  R^j&j;  of  which  Antiochus's  generals  are  the  rulers." 

A  subsequent  edict,  on  one  of  the  rocks,  is  in  a  shattered  state, 
and  has  not  been  perfectly  made  out ;  but  seems  to  express 
exultation  in  the  extension  of  Asoca's  doctrines  (especially  with 
regard  to  forbearing  to  kill  animals^®)  in  foreign   countries,  as 

*•  ["  In  the  inscriptions  he  is  always  sep  s  Essays  (Thomas's  ed.),  vol.  ii.  pp.  24- 

called  Piyadasi  (Priyadarsin),  but  accord-  '6{). — EdJ 

ing  to  Buddhist  authorities,  the  Kaaa-  "  [Another  set  of  thes«j  iuscriptiona 

wahiniandDipawanso,  quoted  by  Tumour  has  smce  been  found  at  Kapur  di  Giri, 

(/.^.iS.iBen^<i^,Dec.  1837,  and  Nov.  1838),  in   AfghAnistdn  ;   see    Wilson's    papers, 

Piyadasi  or  Piyadasano  is  identified,  both  J.  IL  A,  S,,  xii.  xvi.— Ed.] 
by  name  and  circumstances,  with  Asoka."  ^Journal  of  the   Asiatic   Society   of 

(Wilson,  Vishnu  P.,  p.  470.)    Cf.  Prin-  CalcuUa,  vol.  vii.  p.  261. 
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well  as  in  Ms  own.  It  contains  the  following  fragment:  "and 
the  Greek  king  besides,  by  whom  the  chapta  (?)  kings  TuramAyo, 
Gongakena,  and  Maga."^^ 

Two  of  these  names  Mr.  Prinsep  conceives  to  refer  to  Ptole- 
maios  and  Magas,  and  regards  their  occurrence  as  a  proof  that 
AB^ca  was  not  without  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  Egypt; 
a  conclusion  which  may  be  adopted  without  hesitation,  as  the 
extent  of  the  India  trade,  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  is  a  well- 
known  fact  in  history.  Mr.  Prinsep's  opinion,  that  the  Ptolemy 
referred  to  was  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  had  a  brother,  named 
Magas,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Antiochus  I.,  appears  also  to 
be  highly  probable;  and  would  establish  that  the  Antiochus 
mentioned  in  the  other  edict  is  either  the  first  or  second  of  the 
name:  that  is,  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  Seleucus.^^ 

The  synchronism  between  the  grandson  of  Chandragupta  and 
ODe  of  the  early  successors  of  Seleucus  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
contemporary  existence  of  the  elder  princes;  and  fixes  an  epoch 
in  Hindi  chronology,  to  which  the  dates  of  former  events  may 
with  confidence  be  referred. 

The  first  date  to  fix  is  that  of  Nanda.  Though  there  were 
eight  kings  between  him  and  Chandragupta,  it  is  not  Date  of  Nan- 
known  whether  they  were  in  lineal  or  collateral  sue-  ^^^'^'^wi. 
cession,  one  account  making  them  all  brothers;  but  four  of  the 
PwAnas  agree  in  assigning  only  100  years  to  tlie  whole  nine, 
including  Nanda.  We  may  therefore  suppose  Nanda  to  have 
come  to  the  throne  100  years  before  Sandracottns,  or  400  years 
before  Christ. 

The  sixth  king,  counting  back  from  Nanda  inclusive,  is  AjAta 
Satru,  in  whose  reign  Sdkya  died.     The  date  of  that  nateof  the 
event  has  been  shown,  on  authorities  independent  of  Buddha, 
the  Hindus,  to  be  about  550  B.C.;  and  as  five  reigns  interposed 
between  that  and  400  would  only  allow  thirty  years  to  each, 
there  is  no  irreconcilable  discrepancy  between  the  epochs. 

"  Journal  of  the    Asiatic  Society    of  But  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that 

OdofOta^  voL  vii.  p.  224.    [These  names  "  the  record  aimed  at  a  vague  selection  of 

have  since  been  determined  more  accu-  the  more  generally  known  Greek  names 

ntely  as  Turamara  (or  Turam^yo),  Anti-  to    complete    the    list."     See   Prinsep's 

kooa,  Mako  (or  Mag^),  and  Alikasunari —  tuaays  (edited  by  Thomis),  vol.  ii.  pp. 

respectiTcly  identified  as  Ptolemy,  Anti-  18-30.— Ed.] 

gornu,  Hagas,  and  Alexander — the  cha,pta  ^^  [Antiochus  I.  Soter^  son  of  Seleucus 

of  the  text  is  now  read  chapt&ro  or  chatvrOf  Nicator,  reigned  B.c.  280-261  ;  Antiochus 

"four.''  TheAntigonusmaybeAntigonus  II.  Theos,  *zol-246  ;  Antiochus  III.,  or  ^A« 

Gonatns  of  Macedon  (b.c.  276-243),  and  C?rca«,  reigned  223-187.    The  last  invaded 

the  Alexander  may  be  Alexander  II.  of  India  and  formed  an  alliance  with  an 

E('iTua  (B.C.  272-254)  ;  Magas  of  Cyrene  Indian  king  named  Sophagasenas  (Subha- 

mled  B.C.  308-258.    Thus  all  these  princes  gasena  ?)  ;  but  his  date  is  too  late  for  Asoka 

would  be  contemporary  with  Antiochus  II.  to  havebeen  his  contemporary.  —Ed.  ] 
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Between  Nanda  and  the  war  of  the  Mah£  Bhdrata,  there  had 
Probable  been  three  dynasties;  and  the  number  of  years  dnring 
war  of  the*  wMch  each  reigned  is  given  in  four  Purfinas.  The 
rata.  aggregate  is  1,500  years;  but  the  longest  list  gives 

only  forty-seven  kings;  and  the  same  four  Purinas  in  another 
place  give,  with  equal  confidence,  a  different  number  of  years. 
One  makes  the  interval  between  Nanda  and  the  war  of  the 
Mah&  Bhdrata  1,015  years;  two  others,  1,050;  and  the  fourth, 
1,115.  Now,  the  shortest  of  these  periods,  divided  among  forty- 
seven  kings,  gives  upwards  of  twenty-one  years  to  a  reign:  and 
to  make  out  1,500  years,  would  require  more  than  thirty-one 
years  to  each  reign.  Such  a  duration  through  forty-seven  con- 
tinuous reigns  is  so  unlikely,  that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to 
prefer  the  medium  between  the  shorter  periods,  and  decide,  as  far 
as  depends  on  the  evidence  of  the  PurAnas,  that  the  war  of  the 
Mah&  Bhdrata  ended  1,050  years  before  Nanda,  or  1,450  before 
Christ.  If  we  adopt  the  belief  of  the  Hindiis,  that  the  V6das 
were  compiled  in  their  present  form,  during  that  contest,  we 
must  place  the  war  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  CJhrist, 
upwards  of  fifty  years  later  than  the  date  given  by  the  Purdnas. 
This  alteration  is  recommended  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
would  still  further  reduce  the  length  of  the  reigns.  It  would 
place  the  war  of  the  Mah£  Bhdrata  about  200  years  before  the 
siege  of  Troy.  But  even  the  longest  period  (of  1,500  years  from 
Nanda)  would  still  leave  ample  room  since  the  commencement 
of  the  cali  yuga,  or  since  the  fiood,  to  dispose  of  the  few  ante- 
cedent events  in  Hindii  history.  Supposing  the  flood  and  the 
cali  yuga  to  be  about  the  same  time  (as  many  opinions  justify), 
there  would  be  considerably  more  than  1,400  years  from  that 
epoch  to  the  war  of  the  Mahd  Bh&rata. 

Two  Purinas  give  the  period  from  Nanda  forwards,  to  the 
Datesafter   end   of  the   fifth   dvnasty  from  him   or  fourth  from 

Chandra*        r<        -i  .^  •/ 

gupta.  Sandracottus :  the  whole  period  is  836  or  854  year?* 
from  Nanda,  or  436  or  454  a.d.  The  last  of  these  dynasties,  the 
Andhras,  acceded  to  power  about  the  beginning  of  our  era;  which 
agrees  with  the  mention  by  Pliny,  in  the  second  centurj^,  of  a 
powerfiil  dynasty  of  the  same  name;  and  although  this  might 
refer  to  another  family  of  Andhras  in  the  Deckan,  yet  the  namte 
of  Andhre  Indi,  on  the  Ganges,  in  the  Peutengerian  tables,  makes 
it  equally  probable  that  it  applied  to  the  one  in  question. 

The  Chinese  annals,  translated  by  De  Guignes,  notice,  in  a.d. 
408,  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  from  the  Indian  prince  Yue- 
gnai,  king  of  Kia-pi-li.     Kia-pi-li  can  be  no  other  than  Capila, 
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(he  birth-place  and  capital  of  Buddha,  which  the  Chinese  have  put 
for  all  Magadha.  Yue-gnai  again  bears  some  resem-  coincideuce 
blance  to  Y'aj-nasri,  or  Yajna,  the  king  actually  on  the  chta^ 
throne  of  the  Andhras  at  the  period  referred  to.  The  »^'^°*i»- 
Andhras  end  in  Pulimat,  or  Pulomirchish,  a.d.  436  ;  and  from 
thence  forward  the  chronology  of  Magadha  ''relapses  into  a 
confiision  nearly  equal  to  that  before  the  war  of  the  Mahd 
Bhirata. 

An  embassy  is  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals,  as 
arriving  in  a.d.  641,  from  Ho-lo-mien,  of  the  family  of  Kie- 
ii-tie,  a  great  king  in  India.  M.  de  Guignes  supposes  his 
kingdom  to  have  been  Magadha ;  but  neither  the  king's  name 
uor  that  of  the  dynasty  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  any  in 
the  Purfinas."* 

The  Vishnu  Purina  states  (in  the  prophetic  tone  which,  as  a 
jTOfessed  work  of  Vydsa,  it  is  compelled  to  assume,  in  obscurity 
speaking  of  events  subsequent  to  that  sage's   death)  we. 
that "  after  these  "  [Andhras]  there  will  reign— 

7  Abhiras, 

10  Gardabhas, 
16  Sakas, 

8  Yavanas, 
14  Tushiras, 

13  MAndas,  and 

11  Maunas  ;^  who  will  be  sovereigns  of  the  whole  earth  for 

"  The  note  in  which  M«  de  Quignes  wide  of  the  truth.  .  .  .    Col.  WUford  has 

<  Sers  this  opinion  is  curious,  as  showing,  attempted  a  verification  of  these  dynasties ; 

6tsn  a  Oiincee  work  which  he  quotes,  that  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  with  snooess, 

Stigadha  was  caUed  Mo-kia-to,  and  its  though  certainly  not  in  all.    The  Abhiras 

<^ivtal  recognised  by  both  its  Hind6  names  he  calls  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  the  North 

Kuaimapiira,  for  wluch  the  Chinese  wrote  of  India  ;  they  were  more  probably  Greeks 

KiM-mo-pou-Io,  and  Pdtaliputra,  out  of  or  Scythians  or  Parthians  along  the  Lower 

which  Mtej  made  Po-to-li-tse,  by  trans-  Indus  ;  traces  of  the  name  occur  in  the 

latisg  Potra,  which  means  a  son  in  San-  Abiria  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ahlrs  as  a 

ficzit^  into  ihar  own  corresponding  word  distinct  race  still  exist  in  Guzerat.    The 

tae.    The  ambassadors  in  a.d.  641  could  6akas  are  the  Sacee,  and  the  duration  of 

not,  bowerer,  hare  come  from  Pdtaliputra,  their  reign  is  not  unlikely  to  be  near  the 

whkh  had  long  before  been  deserted  for  truth.     The  eight  Tavana  kings  may  be, 

Bijgriba  (or  Behdr) ;  for  the  capital  was  as  he  supposes,  Greek  princes  of  Bactria 

<t  the  latter  place  when  visited  by  the  or  rather  Western  India.      The  Tush&ras, 

Chinoe  traveller,  in  the  beginning  of  the  he  makes  the  Parthians.     If  the  Bhdga- 

^th  century  (^Journal  of  the  Royal  A  sialic  vata  has  the  preferable  reading,  Tushk&ras, 

^oriefy,  vol.    V.   p.   132)  ;    and  another  they  were  the  Tochari,  a  Scythian  race. 

Chinese,  who  wrote  in  A.D.  640,  states  The  Murdndas,  or,  as  he  has  it,  Mauriin- 

that  P^itahpatra  was  a  mass  of  ruins  when  das,  he  considers  to  be  a  tribe  of  Huns, 

he  had  seen  it  on  his  travels.  the  Morundse  of  Ptolemy.    According  to 

^  ["*  These   are    not  continuous,  but  the  Matsya  Pur.  they  were  of  Bilechcnha 

i^etriy  oootemporary  dynasties ;  and  if  origin,  Sllechchha-sambhava.    The  Yayu 

they  comprise,  as  they  probably  do,  the  calls  them  Arya-Mlechchhas  ;  qj.  Barba- 

Greek  and  Scythian  princes  of  the  West  rians  of  Ariana  ?    Wilf ord  regards  the 

iA  India,  the  periods  may  not  be  very  Maunas  as  also  a  tribe  of  Hans  ;  and  the 
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1,390  years  :  11  Panras  follow,  who  reiga  for  300  years,  and  are 
succeeded  ])y  the  Kailakila  Yavanas,  who  reign  for  106  years. 
All  this  would  carry  us  nearly  500  years  beyond  the  present 
year  1840  ;  but,  if  we  assume  that  the  summing  up  the  first 
dynasties  into  1,390  is  an  error,  and  that  they  were  in  reality 
contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so,  the  conclusion  we  are  led  to  is 
that  after  the  Andhras  a  period  of  confusion  ensued,  during 
which  different  parts  of  India  were  possessed  by  different  races, 
of  whom  nothing  further  is  known.  If  the  Y'^avans  be  Greeks, 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  surprising  to  find  eight  of  their  monarch^ 
reigning  after  a.d.  436  ;  and  the  Kailakila  Y^'avans  would  be 
still  more  embarrassing.     They  may  possibly  be  Mussulmans.^ 

Immediately  after  all  this  confusion  comes  a  list  of  dynasties 
reigning  in  different  kingdoms  ;  and  among  them  is  a  brief 
notice  of  "  the  Guptas  of  Magadha,  along  the  Ganges,  to  Pray^Lga." 
Now,  it  has  been  put  out  of  all  dispute,  by  coins  and  inscriptions, 
that  a  race,  some  of  whose  names  ended  in  Gupta,  did  actually 
reign  along  the  Ganges  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  to  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century.^ 

There  is,  therefore,  some  truth  mixed  with  these  crudities, 
but  it  cannot  be  made  available  without  external  aid ;  and  as 
nearly  the  same  account  is  given  in  the  other  historical  Purdnas, 
we  have  nothing  left  but  to  give  up  all  further  attempts  at  the 
chronology  of  Magadha. 

The  era  of  Vicramdditya  in  Mdlwa,  which  begins  fifty-seven 
EnwofVi-  years  before  Christ,  and  is  in  constant  use  till  this  day 
Sld&ui^  all  over  Hindostan  ;  and  that  of  Sdliv&hana,  whose 
***^  era,  commencing  a.d.   78,  is   equally  current  in   the 

Deckan,  might  be  expected  to  afford  fixed  points  of  reference 

word  ig  in  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Mattyay  At.  Soc.  Bengal,  Dec.  ISS5,  p.  688.)  Itmay 

Hdnas,  traces  of  whom  may  be  found  still  be  the  coinage  of  the  Oardabha  princee  : 

in  the  west  and  south  of  India  (Inscript.  Oardabha  being  the  original  of  Gadha. 

at  Merritch  ;  see  Joum.  R.  At.S.y  vol.  iii.  meaning  also  an  ass."  (Wilson's  ViAnu  P., 

p.   103.)    The   Qafdabhas  (or,  as  some  p    476,  note).  Wilson  elsewhere  (Toum. 

Purdnas  read,  Qardabhins),  Wilford  con-  Ji'A.S.j  iii.  385)  had  illustrated  these  coins 

jectures  to  be  descendants  of  Bahram  Gor,  from   the   Toycart,  the   earliest    Hindu 

king  of  Persia;  but  this  is  very  ques-  drama,  where  a  rare  word,  (7addaA£(Prikkrit 

tionable.     That  they  were  a  tribe  in  the  for  gardabhi,  a  she-ass)  is  explained  by  the 

west  of  Indiamay  be  conjectured,  as  some  commentators  as  a  coin. — Ed.] 
strange  tales  prevail  there  of  a  Gandharba,  *'    Professor   Wilson,   Vishnu   Purtina, 

changed  to  an  ass,  marrying  the  daughter  p.  481.    Dr.  Mill's  translation  from  the 

of  the  king  of  Dh&r  {At.  Hesearcket,  vi.  35,  Allahabad  column,  in  the  Journal  of  the 

ix.  147) ;  fables  suggested  no  doubt  by  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  \oh  iii  p.  257  ; 

Gardabha  signifying  an   ass.     There  is  and  other  papers  in  that  journal,  quoted 

also  evidently  some  affinity  between  these  by  Professor  Wilson. 
Gardabhins  and  the  old  Gadhia  Pysa,  or  ^  [The  date  of  the  Gupta  kings  is  stiU  an 

ass-money,  as  vulgarly  termed,  found  in  unsettled  problem  ;  see  Prinsep's-  Essays 

various  parts  of  Western  India,  and  which  (Thomas  s  6d.),  vol.  i.  pp.  270-276. — Ed.] 
16  unquestionably  of  ancient  date.  {Joum, 
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for  all  events  after  their  commencement ;  and  they  are  of  the 
greatest  use  in  fixing  the  dates  of  grants  of  land  which  are  bo 
important  a  part  of  our  materials  for  history.  But  the  fictitious 
era  of  the  Purdnas  prevents  their  being  employed  in  those  collec- 
tions, and  there  are  no  other  chronicles  in  which  they  might  be 
made  nse  of.  On  the  whole  we  must  admit  the  insufficiency  of 
tbe  Hindu  chronology,  and  confess  that,  with  the  few  exceptions 
specified,  we  must  be  content  with  guesses,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Mussulmans  at  length  put  us  in  possession  of  a  regular 
succession  ,of  events,  with  their  dates. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

MEDICINE. 


The  earliest  medical  writers  extant  are  Charaka  and  Susruta. 
We  do  not  know  the  date  of  either  of  them  ;  but  there  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  second  and  later  of  the  two,  which  was  written 
in  Cashmir  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  first.^ 

These  authors  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  probably  soon 
after  that  nation  turned  its  attention  to  literature.  The  Arab 
writers  openly  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  medical 
writers  of  India,  and  place  their  knowledge  on  a  level  with  that 
of  the  Greeks.  It  helps  to  fix  the  date  of  their  becoming  known 
to  the  Arabs,  to  find  that  two  Hindus,  named  Manka  and  Saleh, 
were  physicians  to  Hdriin  al  Rashid  in  the  eighth  century.' 

Their  acquaintance  with  medicine  seems  to  have  been  very 
extensive.  We  are  not  surprised  at  their  knowledge  of  simples, 
in  which  they  gave  early  lessons  to  Europe,  and  more  recently 
taught  us  the  benefit  of  smoking  datura  in  asthma,  and  the  use 
of  cowitch  against  worms  :  their  chemical  skill  is  a  fact  more 
striking  and  more  unexpected. 

They  knew  how  to  prepare  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and 
muriatic  acid  ;  the  oxide  of  copper,  iron,  lead  (of  which  they  had 
both  the  red  oxide  and  litharge),  tin  and  zinc  ;  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  copper,  mercury,  antimony,  and  arsenic  ;  the  sulphate  of 
c«)pi>er,  zinc,  and  iron  ;  and  carbonates  of  lead  and  iron.     Their 

^  3(oct  of  tbe  ixiformation  in  this  chapter  p.   337,  etc.)i  and  Mr.  Coats,  Transac- 

»  taken  fium  a  essay  on  the  antiquity  cf  tians  of  the  Literary  Society  of  liomhay, 

tbe  Indian  materia  medica,  by  Dr.  Royle,  vol.  iii.  p.  232. 

Prufesior  of  King's  CoU^e,  London.    The  *''  Professor  Dietz,  quoted  by  Dr.  Royle, 

>dditioos are  from  Ward's  Hindoos  ( voL  ii,  p.  64. 
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modes  of  preparing  those  substances  seem,  in  some  instances,  if 
not  in  all,  to  have  been  peculiar  to  themselves.* 

The  use  of  these  medicines  seems  to  have  been  very  bold. 
They  were  the  first  nation  who  employed  minerals  internally, 
and  they  not  only  gave  mercury  in  that  manner,  but  arsenic  and 
arsenious  acid,  which  were  remedies  in  intermittents.  They  have 
long  used  cinnabar  for  fumigations,  by  which  they  produce  a 
•speedy  and  safe  salivation. 

Their  surgery  is  as  remarkable  as  their  medicine,  especially 
when  we  recollect  their  ignorance  of  anatomy.  They  cut  for  the 
jstone,  couched  for  the  cataract,  and  extracted  the  foetus  from  the 
womb,  and  in  their  early  works  enumerate  no  less  than  127  sorts 
of  surgical  instruments.*  But  their  instniments  were  probably 
always  rude.  At  present  they  are  so  much  so,  that,  though 
very  successful  in  cataract,  their  operations  for  the  stone  are 
often  fatal. 

They  have  long  practised  inoculation  ;  but  still  many  lives 
were  lost  from  small-pox,  imtil  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 

The  Hindii  physicians  are  attentive  to  the  pulse  and  to  the 
state  of  the  skin  of  the  tongue,  eyes,  etc.,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  evacuations ;  and  they  are  said  to  form  correct  prognostics 
from  the  observation  of  the  symptoms.  But  their  practice  is  all 
empirical,  their  theory  only  tending  to  mislead  them.  Nor  are 
they  always  judicious  in  their  treatment  :  in  fevers,  for  instance, 
they  shut  up  the  patient  in  a  room  artificially  heated,  and  deprive 
him  not  only  of  food  but  drink. 

They  call  in  astrology  and  magic  to  the  aid  of  their  medicine, 
applying  their  remedies  at  appropriate  situations  of  the  planets, 
iind  often  accompanying  them  with  mystical  verses  and  charms. 

Many  of  these  defects  probably  belonged  to  the  art  in  its 
best  days,  but  the  science  has  no  doubt  declined ;  chemists  can 
-conduct  their  preparations  successfully  without  having  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  the  desired  changes  are 
effected  ;  physicians  follow  the  practice  of  their  instructors  with- 
out inquiry  ;  and  surgery  is  so  far  neglected,  that  bleeding  is  left 
to  the  barber,  bone-setting  to  the  herdsman,  and  every  man  is 
ready  to  administer  a  blister,  which  is  done  with  the  juice  of  the 
^uphorbium,  and  still  oftener  with  the  actual  cautery. 

^  See  Dr.  Royle,  p.  44,  who  particularly  *  Dr.  Royle,  p.  49. 

refers  to  the  proceases  for  making  calomel 
and  corrosive  sublimate. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

LANGUAGE. 

The   Sanscrit   language   has   been   pronounced  by   one  whose 
extensive  acquaintance  with  those  of  other  ancient  and   sanwarit. 
modern  nations  entitles  his  opinion  to  respect,  to  be  "  of  a  won- 
derful stracture ;  more  perfect  than   the  Greek,  more  copious 
than  the  Latin,  and  more  exquisitely  refined  than  either."  ^ 

The  language  so  highly  commended  seems  always  to  have 
received  the  attention  it  deserved.  PAnini,  the  earliest  extant 
writer  on  its  grammar,  is  so  ancient  as  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
fabulous  ages.  His  works  and  those  of  his  successors  have 
established  a  system  of  grammar  the  most  complete  that  ever 
was  employed  in  arranging  the  elements  of  human  speech. 

I  should  not,  if  I  were  able,  enter  on  its  details  in  this  place  ; 
hat  some  explanation  of  them  is  accessible  to  the  English  reader 
in  an  essay  of  Mr.  Colebrooke.* 

Besides  innumerable  grammars  and  dictionaries,  there  are,  in 
Sanscrit,  treatises  on  rhetoric  and  composition,  proportioned  in 
number  to  the  extent  of  Hindii  literature  in  every  branch.' 
Sanscrit  is  still  carefully  cultivated ;  and,  though  it  has  long 
heen  a  dead  language,  the  learned  are  able  even  now  to  converse 
in  it,  probably  with  as  much  ease  as  those  in  Europe  found  in 
Latin  before  the  general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  modern 
tongues.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  when  it  ceased  to  be 
the  language  of  the  people,  and  how  far  it  ever  was  so  in  its 
highly  polished  form. 

Sanscrit  has  of  late  become  an  object  of  more  interest  to  us 
from  the  discovery  of  its  close  connection  (amounting  in  some 
cases  to  identity)  with  Greek  and  Latin.     This  fact  has  long 

'  Sir  W.  JoDgMjAnatie  JUsearcheSj  vol.  i.  music  of  whole  periods,  which  are  gener- 

p-  422  ally  subjected  to  those  modifications,  for 

*  AmtUic  Researeheg,  vol.  viL  p.   199.  the  sake  of   euphony,   which   in  other 

Imoag  many  marks  of  high  polish,  is  one  languages  are  confined  to  single  words. 
vkidi  nuut  have  particularly  promoted  '  Colebrooke,  AsicUie  Reaearehe»,  vol.  vii. 

the  melody  of   its  Tersification.      This  p.  205,  etc.    [The  rhetoric  of  the  Hindiis, 


in  what  Mr.  Colebrooke  calls  its      in  its  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  taste 
eai^ionical  ortbography  **  (Sandhi),  by      and  style,  is  inferior  to  that  of  no  other 


vhidi  letterv  are  changed,  not  only  so  as  nation  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe 

to  avoid  harsh  combinations  in  particular  the    influence  of   national    freedom   in 

voidi,  but  80  as  to  preeerve  a  similar  developing  the  fuU  sense  of  the  Greek 

hanaooy  tbroag^^oat  the  whole  length  ^ijroptK^f  as  contrasted  with  the  Hindii 


*d  emh.  of  their  almost  interminable  com-      alankira. — £d.  ] 
poBoda,  and   even  to  contribute  to  the 
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been  known  to  Sanscrit  scholars,  who  j)ointed  it  out  in  reference 
to  single  words  ;  but  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  by  means  of 
a  comparison  of  the  inflexions,  conducted  by  German  writers, 
and  particularly  by  Mr.  Bopp.* 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  the  language,  metre, 
and  style  of  a  particular  hymn  in  one  of  the  V6das,  fumishos 
internal  evidence  "  that  the  compilation  of  those  poems  in  the 
present  arrangement  took  place  after  the  Sanscrit  tongue  had 
advanced  from  the  rustic  and  irregular  dialect  in  which  the 
multitude  of  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  V6da  was  composed,  to 
the  polished  and  sonorous  language  in  which  the  mythological 
poems,  sacred  and  profane,  have  been  written." 

From  the  V6das  to  Menu,  and  from  Menu  to  the  Puranas,  Sir 
W.  Jones  conceives  the  change  to  be  exactly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  from  the  fragments  of  Numa  to  those  of  the  twelve 
tables,  and  from  those  to  the  works  of  Cicero. 

The  Indian  names  introduced  by  the  historians  of  Alexander 
are  often  resolvable  into  Sanscrit  in  its  present  form.  No 
allusion  is  made  by  those  authors  to  a  sacred  language,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  people;  but,  in  the  earliest  Hindii  dramas,  women 
and  uneducated  persons  are  introduced,  speaking  a  less  polished 
dialect,  while  Sanscrit  is  reserved  for  the  higher  characters. 

Some  conjectures  regarding  the  history  of  Sanscrit  may  be 
other  Ian-  suggcstcd  by  the  degree  in  which  it  is  combined  with 
SdST      the  modern  languages  of  India. 

The  five  northern  languages — those  of  the  Panjib,  Canouj,* 
Mithila  (or  North  Behar),  Bengal,  and  GuzerAt — are,  as  we  may 
infer  from  Mr.  Colebrooke,  branches  of  the  Sanscrit,  altered  by 
tlie  mixture  of  local  and  foreign  words  and  new  inflexions,  much 
as  Italian  is  from  Latin ;  •  but  of  the  five  languages  of  the 
Deckan,^  three  at  least — Tamil,  T^lugu,  and  Carndta — have  an 
origin  totally  distinct  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  receive  words  from 

*  See  a  very  succinct  account  of  hia  Bengill,  Uriya,  Hindi  with  its  daughter 
comparison  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  vol.  Hindustani,  Panj4bi,  Sindbi,  Guzerdti, 
zxxiii.  p.  431 ;  and  a  more  copious  one  in  Mar&thi,  and  the  languages  of  NepiU  and 
the  A  nnali  of  Oriental  Literature.  Cashmir . — Ed.  ] 

*  [More  often  called  Hindi.  Besides  *  Asiatic  Jlaearehes,  vol.  vii.  p.  219. 
this,  Mr.  Colebrooke  mentions  the  Brij  See  also  Wilson,  Preface  to  the  Mttckam 
Bhikhk,  a  dialect  very  nearly  allied  to  CoUeetion,  p.  H  [There  is  an  interesting 
Hindi,  and  much  used  in  Hindi  poetry,  as  question  which  hiw  not  yet  been  aetUed, 
well  as  still  spoken  in  parts  of  the  Doib.  as  to  the  origin  of  the  non-Sanakrit  ele- 
In  fact,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  increase  ment  which  is  found  in  all  these  northern 
the  number  in  the  text,  if  we  took  into  languages.  It  is  yei^  probable  tliat  this  ia| 
account  the  different  load  dialects  in  tiie  a  r^c  of  the  aboriguud  languages. —  Eo.] 
various  provinces.  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  his  '  [For  the  tracts  where  these  languag<» 
DrdfficUan  Comparative  Orammar  (p.  27),  are  respectively  spoken,  see  Book  IV. 
would  make  nine  Northern  languages  i.e.  Ch.  iL— Ed.]       /^  ^  ^^T^ 
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tiiat  tongue  in  the  same  manner  that  Latin  has  been  ingrafted  on 
English,  or  Arabic  on  Hindi.  Of  these  three,  Tamil  is  so  much 
the  most  pare,  that  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  the  source  of 
the  other  two.  T^lugu,  though  it  preserves  its  own  structure,  is 
mnch  mixed  with  Sanscrit  words  .* 

Of  the  remaining  two,  the  language  of  Orissa  (or  the  Uriya), 
thongh  probably  of  the  Tamil  family,  is  so  much  indebted  to 
Sanscrit  as  to  lead  Mr.  Wilson  to  say  that  "if  the  Sanscrit 
vocables  were  excluded,  it  could  not  pretend  to  be  a  language." 
It  is,  indeed,  often  counted  (instead  of  Guzeriti)-  among  the  five 
hingni^e^  of  the  north. 

MahAriehtra,  or  Maratta,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  belong 
to  the  northern  family,  though  always  counted  among  those  of 
the  south.  The  people  must  therefore  be  a  branch  of  those 
beyond  the  Vindhya  mountains,  but  no  guess  can  be  made  at  the 
period  of  their  immigration.* 


CHAPTER    VI. 

LITERATURE. 


Poetry, 

A  PERSON  unacquainted  with  Sanscrit  scarcely  possesses  the 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hind&s. 

The  singular  attention  to  harmony  which  characterises  the 
Sanscrit  must  give  it  a  charm  that  is  lost  in  translation;  and  the 
nnbonnded  facility  of  forming  compounds,  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  richness  of  the  original,  unavoidably  occasions  stiff  and 
nnnatnral  combinations  in  a  language  of  a  different  genius. 

Even  the  originality  of  Hindti  poetry  diminishes  our  enjoyment 
of  it,  by  depriving  it  of  all  aid  from  our  poetical  associations.  The 
pecuUarity  of  the  ideas  and  recollections  of  the  people  renders  it 
difficolt  for  us  to  enter  into  their  spirit:  while  the  difference  of 

'  [These  three,  Tamil,  T^ugu,  and  North  India;  andthnstheDr^Tidian  tribes 
GuiaraM^  with  the  addition  of  Makyilam,  appear  to  represent  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
the  hnigciage  of  Malabar  (which  is  closely      ants  of  India  previous  to  the  ^immigration 


cflniipcted  with  TamQ),  are  called  the      of  the    San^rit-speaking  Amna.     See 
DciTidian  bnnch.    However  thev  may      Dr.    Caldwell's    Dnlvidian   Comparative 


borrow  Sanskrit  words  in  thelrvocsubulory,      Orammar. — 'Ed.] 

they  we  essentially  Bon-SanriDit  in  their  *  The  remarks  on  the  southern  languages 


I  Btmcture,  and  belong  to  the  are  taken,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  from 

Seythtm,  not  the  Indo-Enropean,  family.  Mr.  Wilson's  Preface  to  the  Madtemie 

The  dialecto  of  moat  of  the  various  moun-  Pa/per$f  and  from  the  writinos  of  Mr.  Ellis 

tain  tribes  in  South  and  Central  India,  and  Mr.  Babington  quoted  m  that  disser- 

aa  the  Ocoda,  Khmida,  etc.,  belong  to  the  tation. 
■une  stock,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  in 
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all  natural  appearances  and  prodnctions  deprives  their  imagery 
of  half  its  beauty,  and  makes  that  a  source  of  obscurity  to  us, 
which  to  a  native  of  the  East  would  give  additional  vividness  to 
every  expression.  What  ideas  can  we  derive  from  being  told  that 
a  maiden's  lips  are  a  bandhujiva  flower,  and  that  the  lustre  of 
the  madhtica  beams  on  her  cheeks  ?  or,  in  other  circumstances, 
that  her  cheek  is  like  the  champa  leaf?  Yet  those  figures  may 
be  as  expressive,  to  those  who  understand  the  allusions,  as  our 
own  comparisons  of  a  youthful  beauty  to  an  opening  rose,  or  one 
that  pines  for  love  to  a  neglected  primrose. 

With  all  these  disadvantages,  the  few  specimens  of  Sanscrit 
poetry  to  which  we  have  access  present  considerable  beauties. 

Their  drama,  in  particular^  which  is  the  department  with  which 
T>TBiaA.  we  are  best  acquainted,  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  excel- 
lence. SacontaU  has  long  been  known  to  Europeans  by  the 
classical  version  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the 
principal  of  the  remaining  dramas  has  now  become  familiar 
through  the  admirable  translations  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

Though  we  possess  plays  written  at  least  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  one  which  was  composed  in 
Bengal  within  these  fifty  years,  yet  the  whole  number  extant 
does  not  exceed  sixty.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  at  first  produced,  being  only  acted  once  on 
some  particular  festival  in  the  great  hall  or  inner  court  of  a 
palace,*  and  consequently  losing  all  the  popularity  which  plays 
in  our  times  derive  from  repeated  representations  in  different 
cities  and  in  public  theatres.  Many  must  also  have  been  lost, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  learned;*  for  the  taste  for  this  species 
of  poetry  seems  corrupted,  if  not  extinct,  among  the  Bramins  ; 
and  although  some  of  the  least  deserving  specimens  are  still 
favourites,  yet  Professor  Wilson  assures  us  that  he  has  met  with 
bnt  one  Bramin  who  could  be  considered  as  conversant  with  the 
dramatic  literature  of  his  country.* 

Of  these  dramas  we  possess  translations  of  eight,  and  abstracts 
mixed  with  specimens  of  twenty-four  more. 

Though  there  are  no  tragedies  among  the  number,  none  at  least 
that  terminate  unhappily,  yet  these  plays  exhibit  a  variety  not 

*  Wilson's  Preface  to  the  I%e(Ure  of  the  long-lost  Poetia  of  this  Hind6  Aristotle, 

Sindan.  in^irty-f our  diapters,  have  been  reoent]  j 

'  [That  the  Hindti  drama  is  only  par-  discovered  by  Dr.  HalL  Many  plays  most 

tially  represented  by  the  surviving  sped-  have  been  composed,  before  a  critic  could 

mens  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  have  written  so  copiously  on  the  theory. — 

earliest  of  these  plays  (the  Vikramorvdai  Ed.] 

of  Kdlidiisa)  refers  to  the  sage  Bharata  as  *  Appendix  to  the  Theatre  of  the  ilin- 

having  analysed  the  dramatic  art     The  dooe,  vol.  iii.  p.  97. 
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surpassed  on  any  other  stage.  Besides  the  different  classes  of 
dramas,  farces,  moralities,  and  short  pieces  such  as  we  shonld  call 
interludes,  the  diversity  arising  from  the  subjects  seems  to  have 
been  almost  unlimited.  A  play  translated  by  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Bombay  is  a  lively,  and  sometimes  humorous,  illustration  of  the 
tenets  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy.*  Of  the  more 
regular  dramas^^  some  relate  to  the  actions  of  heroes  ;  some,  to 
the  wars  and  loves  of  kings;  others  to  the  intrigues  of  ministers; 
and  others  are  strictly  confined  to  the  incidents  of  private  life. 

The  characters  are  as  different  as  the  subjects.  In  some  there 
ijt  not  a  trace  of  supernatural  agency  or  an  allusion  to  religion. 
In  others,  nymphs  of  paradise  are  attached  to  earthly  lovers  ; 
gods  and  demons  appear  in  others  ;  enchantments,  unconnected 
with  religion,  influence  the  fate  of  some  ;  and  in  one,  almost  the 
whole  Hindu  Pantheon  is  brought  on  the  stage  to  attest  the 
innocence  of  the  heroine. 

In  general,  however,  even  in  the  cases  where  the  gods  afford 
their  assistance,  the  interest  of  the  drama  turns  entirely  on 
human  feelings  and  natural  situations,  over  which  the  superior 
beiags  have  no  direct  influence. 

The  number  of  acts  is  not  fixed,  and  extends  in  practice  from 
one  to  ten. 

The  division  seems  to  be  made  when  the  stage  becomes  vacant, 
or  when  an  interval  is  required  between  two  parts  of  the  action. 

In  general,  unity  of  time  is  not  much  violated  (though  in 
(me  case  twelve  years  passes  between  the  first  and  second  acts)  ; 
nnitv  of  place  is  less  attended  to  ;  but  the  more  important  point 
of  unity  of  action  is  as  well  preserved  as  in  most  modem 
performances. 

The  plots  are  generally  interesting  ;  the  dialogue  lively,  though 
somewhat  prolonged  ;  and  considerable  skill  is  sometimes  shown 
in  preparing  the  reader  to  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  the 
persons  in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  about  to  be  placed. 

Some  judgment  of  the  actors  may  be  formed  from  the  speci- 
mens still  seen.  Regular  dramas  are  very  rarely  performed ; 
when  they  are,  the  tone  is  grave  and  declamatory.  The  dresses 
are  such  as  we  see  represented  on  ancient  sculptures  ;  and  the 
high  caps,  or  rather  crowns,  of  the  superior  characters,  composed 
of  dark  azure  and  gold,  of  the  form  peculiar  to  Hindii  sculpture, 
give  an  air  of  much  greater  dignity  than  the  modem  turban. 
Mimics,  buffoons,  and  actors  of  a  sort  of  partly  extemporary 

*  This  wHl  foggest  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  but  it  ia  moro  like  some  of  the 
iDonlities  of  the  middle  ages. 
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farces,  are  common  still.  They  are  coarse,  childish,  and,  when 
not  previously  warned,  grossly  indecent ;  but  they  exhibit 
considerable  powers  of  acting  and  much  comic  humour. 

The  best  dramatic  authors  are  G&lid&sa,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  Bhavabhi!iti,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth. 
Each  of  these  poets  wrot«  three  dramatic  works,  two  of  which,  in 
each  instance,  have  been  translated.  The  first  excels  in  tender- 
ness and  delicacy,  and  is  full  of  highly  poetical  description.  The 
beauties  of  his  pastoral  drama  of  ^^  SacontaU  "  have  long  been 
deservedly  admired.  The  "  Hero  and  the  Nymph,"  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  collection,  is  in  a  still  more  romantic  strain,  and  may 
be  compared  (in  the  wildness  of  its  design  at  least)  to  the 
^'  Tempest "  and  "  Midsunmier  Night's  Dream."  *  The  other  great 
dramatist  possesses  all  the  same  qualities  in  an  equal  degree, 
accompanied  with  a  sublimity  of  description,  a  manly  tone,  and 
a  high  and  even  martial  spirit  that  is  without  example  in  any 
other  HindA  poet  that  I  have  heard  of. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  asserted  of  all  the  compositions  of  the 
Hindilis,  that  they  participate  in  the  moral  defects  of  the  nation, 
and  possess  a  character  of  voluptuous  calm  more  adapted  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  than  to  the  exertion 
of  energy,  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  adventure.  Hence,  their 
ordinary  poetry,  though  flowing  and  elegant,  and  displaying  a 
profusion  of  the  richest  imagery,  is  often  deficient  in  the  spirit 
which  ought  to  prevent  the  reader's  being  cloyed  with  sweetness, 
and  seldom  moves  any  strong  feeling,  or  awakens  any  lofty 
sentiment. 

The  emotions  in  which  they  are  most  successful  are  those 
of  love  and  tenderness.  They  powerfully  present  the  raptures  of 
mutual  affection,  the  languishment  of  absence,  and  the  ravings 
of  disappointed  passion.  They  cmi  even  rise  to  the  nobler 
feelings  of  devoted  attachment,  and  generous  disregard  of 
selfish  motives  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  traits  of  vigour,  of 
pride,  or  independence  :  even  in  their  numerous  battles  they 
seem  to  feel  little  real  sympathy  with  the  combatants,  and  are 

*  Mr.  Mill's  judgment  on  '^  Saoontal4  **  between  the  three  youthful  maidens  k 

IB  not,  in  general,  favourable ;  but  one  tender  and    delightful ;   and  the   aoene 

passage  is  so  just,  and  so  well  expressed,  which  takes    pk^    when   SacontaU  is 

that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  about  to  leave  the  peaceful  hennitage 

**  The  poem,  indeed,  has  some  beautiful  where  she  had  happily  spent  her  youth, 

passages.  The  courtship  bet  ween  SacontallC  her   ezpreraions    of  tenderness    to    her 

and  Duflhmanta  (that  is  the  name  of  the  friends,  her  afiectionate  parting  with  the 

"  g)  is  delicate  and  interesting  ;  and  the  domestic  animals  she  IumI  tended,  and 


workings  of  the  passion  on  two  amiable      even  with  the  flowers  and  ti^ees  in  whidi 
minds  are  naturally  and  vividly  portrayed.      she  had  delighted,  breathe   more   than 


minds  are  naturally  and  vividly  portrayed. 
The  picture  of  the  friendship  which  exists 


pastoral  sweetness." 
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obliged  to  make  up  by  hyperbolical  description  for  the  want  of 
that  ardent  spirit  which  a  Greek  or  Roman  poet  cotild  easily 
tnuisfer  into  the  bosom  of  his  hero,  while  it  glowed  with  all  its 
fervour  in  his  own.* 

The  great  strength  of  the  Sanscrit  poets,  as  well  as  their 
great  delight,  is  in  description/  Their  most  frequent  subjects 
are  scenes  of  repose  and  meditation,  amidst  sequestered  woods 
and  flowery  banks,  fanned  by  fragrant  gales  and  cooled  by 
limpid  waters;  but  they  are  not  unsuccessful  in  cheerful  and 
animated  landscape.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  country 
romid  Ujein  in  the  ninth  act  of  "  Milatl  and  Mddhava  " ;  where 
monntains,  rocks,  woods,  villages,  and  glittering  rivulets  com- 
bine to  form  an  extensive  and  a  varied  prospect.  The  city 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  view;  its  towers,  temples,  pinnacles, 
and  gates  are  reflected  on  the  clear  stream  beneath;  while  the 
groves  on  the  banks  refreshed  with  early  rain,  and  the  meadows 
brightening  with  the  recent  shower,  aiFord  a  luxuriant  resting- 
place  to  the  heavy-uddered  kine.  Sometimes,  also,  they  raise 
their  eflforts  to  the  frowning  mountain  and  the  gathering  tem- 
pest. BhavabhMi,  in  particular,  excels  in  this  higher  sort  of 
description.  His  touches  of  wild  mountain  scenery  in  different 
I^laces,  and  his  description  of  the  romantic  rocks  and  solemn 
forest*  round  the  source  of  the  Godiverf,  are  full  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity.  Among  his  most  impressive  descriptions  is  one 
where  his  hero  repairs  at  midnight  to  a  field  of  tombs,  scarcely 
lighted  by  the  flames  of  funeral  pyres,  and  evokes  the  demons 
of  the  place,  whose  appearance,  filling  the  air  with  their  shrill 
cries  and  unearthly  forms,  is  painted  in  dark  and  powerful 
colours;  while  the  solitude,  the  moaning  of  the  winds,  the 
hoarse  sound  of  the  brook,  the  wailing  owl,  and  the  long-drawn 
howl  of  the  jackal,  which  succeed  on  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  spirits,  almost  surpass  in  effect  the  presence  of  their 
^iupernatural  terrors.* 

This  taste  for  description  is  more  striking  from  its  contrast 
with  the  practice  of  some  of  their  neighbours. 

*  Tlie  faUowinff  speech  of  a  Btaipling  reminds  us  of  the  ''  joys  of  combat " 
in  one  of  BhaTi£htLii*B  plays,  however,      which  delighted  the  nortibem  wazrior : — 

"  Boyg.    The  soldiers  raise  their  bows  and  point  their  shafts 
Against  you,  and  the  hermitage  is  still  remote. 
Fly!  etc 

**Ltufa.    Let  the  shafts  faa     Oh  I  this  is  glorious  !  " 

'  [C£.  Humboldt's  OMmoi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  world.-— Ed.] 

403—408  (Ottd*s  transL),  where  he  treats  "  Mdlati    and    Midhava,    Act   V.,  in 

of  the  deacriptive  poetry  of  the  ancient,  Wilson's  Theatrt  of  the  Hindoos. 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  modem, 
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In  Persian  poets,  for  instance,  a  long  description  of  inanimate 
nature  is  rarely  met  with.  Their  genius  is  for  the  expression 
of  deep  feelings  or  of  sublime  conceptions;  and,  in  their  brief 
and  indistinct  attempts  at  description,  they  attend  -exclusively 
to  the  sentiment  excited  by  objects  in  the  mind,  quite  neglecting 
the  impression  which  they  make  on  the  senses. 

But  a  Sanscrit  poet,  without  omitting  the  characteristic 
emotion,  presents  all  the  elements  from  which  it  springs,  de- 
lineates the  peculiar  features  of  the  scene,  and  exhibits  the 
whole  in  so  picturesque  a  manner,  that  a  stranger,  even  with 
his  ignorance  of  the  names  of  plants  and  animals,  might  easily 
form  a  notion  of  the  nature  of  an  Indian  landscape. 

Thus,  in  a  description  of  a  Persian  garden,  the  opening  buds 
smile,  the  rose  spreads  forth  all  her  charms  to  the  intoxicated 
nightingale;  the  breeze  brings  the  recollections  of  youth,  and 
the  spring  invites  the  youths  and  damsels  to  his  bridal  pavilion. 
But  the  lover  is  without  enjoyment  in  this  festival  of  nature. 
The  passing  rill  recalls  the  flight  of  time;  the  nightingale 
seems  to  lament  the  inconstancy  of  the  rose,  and  to  remember 
that  the  wintry  blast  will  soon  scatter  her  now  blooming  leaves. 
He  calls  on  the  heavens  to  join  their  tears  to  his,  and  on  the 
wind  to  bear  his  sighs  to  his  obdurate  fair. 

A  Hindii  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  represents,  perhaps,  the 
deep  shade  of  a  -grove,  where  the  dark  tamdla  mixes  its  branches 
with  the  pale  foliage  of  the  nimba,  and  the  mangoe  tree  extends 
its  ancient  arms  among  the  quivering  deaves  of  the  lofty  pfpala, 
some  creeper  twines  round  the  jambii,  and  flings  out  its  floating 
tendrils  from  the  topmost  bough.  The  as6ca  hangs  down  the 
long  clusters  of  its  glowing  flowers,  the  mddhavl  exhibits  its  snow- 
white  petals,  and  other  trees  pour  showers  of  blossoms  from 
their  loaded  branches.  The  air  is  filled  with  fragrance,  and  is 
still,  but  for  the  hum  of  bees  and  the  rippling  of  the  passing  rill. 
The  note  of  the  c6il  is  from  time  to  time  heard  at  a  distance, 
or  the  low  murmur  of  the  turtle-dove  on  some  neighbouring  tree. 
The  lover  wanders  forth  into  such  a  scene,  and  indulges  his 
melancholy  in  this  congenial  seclusion.  He  is  soothed  by  the 
south  wind,  and  softened  by  the  languid  odour  of  the  mangoe 
blossoms,  till  he  sinks  down  overpowered  in  an  arbour  of  jessamine, 
and  abandons  himself  to  the  thoughts  of  his  absent  mistress. 

The  figures  employed  by  the  two  nations  partake  of  this  con- 
trast: those  of  the  Persians  are  conventional  hints,  which  would 
scarcely  convey  an  idea  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  them.  A 
beautiful  woman's  form  is  a  cypress;  her  locks  are  musk  (iu 
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blackness)  ;  her  eyes  a  languid  narcissus  ;  and  the  dimple  in 
her  chin  a  well ;  but  the  Sanscrit  similes,  in  which  they  deal 
more  than  in  metaphors,  are  in  general  new  and  appropriate, 
and  are  sufficient,  without  previous  knowledge,  to  place  the 
points  of  resemblance  in  a  vi\id  light. 

The  Sanscrit  poets  have,  no  doubt,  commonplaces,  and  some 
of  them  as  fanciful  as  those  of  the  Persians  •  but  in  general  the 
topics  seem  drawn  from  the  writer's  memory  and  imagination, 
and  not  adopted  from  a  common  stock  which  has  supplied  the 
wants  of  as  uccession  of  former  authors.  Having  said  so  much  of 
the  Hindii  drama,  and  having  anticipated  the  general  character 
of  Sanscrit  poetry,  I  shall  be  more  brief  with  what  remains. 

The  most  voluminous  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant portion  of  Hindi^  verse  consists  of  the  sacred  sacred 
and  the  epic  or  heroic  poems.  On  the  sacred  poems  po®*^- 
Mr.  Colebrooke  has  pronounced,*®  that  their  "  general  style  is 
flat,  difiiise,  and  no  less  deficient  in  ornament  than  abundant  in 
repetitions."  The  specimens  which  have  been  translated  give 
no  ground  for  questioning  this  decision. 

Of  the  V6das,  the  first  part,  consisting  of  hjTnns,  etc.,  can 
alone  be  classed  with  poetry ;  and  however  sublime  their  doc- 
trines, it  appears  that  the  same  praise  cannot  be  extended  to 
their  composition. 

The  extracts  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Rim  M6han  Bii, 
and  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  the  large  specimen  in  the  Oriental 
Magazine  for  December,  1825,  afford  no  sign  of  imagination, 
and  no  example  of  vigour  of  thought  or  felicity  of  diction. 

The  same,  with  a  few  exceptions,  applies  to  the  prayers  and 
hymns  in  Colebrooke's  "Treatise  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies 
oftheHindfis."" 

Next  in  succession  to  the  V6das  comes  the  great  heroic  poem 
of  the  "Rdmiyana,"  which   commemorates  the  con-    Heroic 
qnest  of  Cwlon."     The  author  VAlmlki,  is  said  to    ^ge^Ri. 
have  been  contemjwrary  with  the  event ;  but  not  even    ™*y*^-" 
a  poet  would  invest  a  living  warrior  with  supernatural  powers, 

•  [Hiiid6  writen  on  liietoric  give  lists  the  elements  and  the  heavenly  bodies, 

(tf  these  stock  epithets  for  the  instruction  conveying   praises    and    petitions,  little 

<rf  their  readers :   see  SdhUya  Drapana,  varied,  and  but  rarely  showing  signs  of 

▼n.  590.— Ed.]  a  poetic  spirit.      The   topics  of   praise 

■•  AMUie  Beaearches,  vol.  x.  p.  425.  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  effect  of 

"  A  coTiory  view  of  the  portion  of  each  god's  power  on  the  material  world  ; 

the  Big  V4da,  translated  by  Mr.  Rosen,  and  the  prayers  are  even  less  spiritual, 

<*««  not  TBise    our    opinion    of   those  being,  in  a  great  majority  of  mstanoes, 

vorksL    It  seems  to  be  a  collection  of  for  wealth  alone.  . 

Aort  hymns  addressed  to  the  gods  of  «  See  p.  99,  and  Book  IV.  Oh.  l 
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or  would  give  him  an  anny  of  apes  for  allies.  A  considerable 
period  must  have  elapsed  before  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
story  were  suflSciently  forgotten  to  admit  of  such  bold  embel- 
lishments. This  argument,  however,  shows  the  early  date  of 
the  hero,  without  impugning  the  antiquity  of  the  poem.  Of 
that  there  can  be  no  dispute ;  for  the  language  approaches 
nearer  than  any  other  Sanscrit  poem  to  the  eariy  fonn  used  in 
the  YMas,  and  an  epitome  is  introduced  into  the  '^  Mali£ 
BhArata,'*  itself  the  work  of  a  remote  age. 

This  last  poem  is  ascribed  to  Vyisa,  the  author  of  the  VMas, 
The"Mah4  ^^^  au  eye-wituess  of  the  exploits  which  it  records. 
Bhirata."  £^^  within  the  poem  itself  is  an  acknowledgment  that 
it  was  put  into  its  present  fonn  by  Sauti,  who  received  it 
through  another  person  from  VyAsa :  24,000  verses  out  of 
100,000  are  alleged,  in  the  same  place,  to  be  the  work  of  the 
original  poet."  Its  pretensions  to  such  remote  antiquity  are 
disproved  by  the  advanced  stage  of  the  language ;  and  the 
mention  of  Yavanas "  (if  that  term  be  applied  to  the  Greeks) 
shows  that  some  portion  is  of  later  date  than  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ.  But  there  seems  no  groimd  to 
question  the  opinion  of  one  well  qualified  to  judge  that  it  was 
familiar  to  the  Hindtis  at  least  two  or  three  centuries  before 
Ohrist."  It  illustrates  the  date  of  both  works  to  observe  that, 
although  the  heroes  in  both  are  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  R^ma 
commonly  appears  throughout  the  poem  in  his  human  character 
alone,  and  though  Crishna  is  sometimes  declared  to  be  the 
Supreme  Being  in  a  human  form,  yet  his  actions  imply  no  such 
divinity,  and  the  passages  in  which  his  identity  with  the  ruler 
of  the  universe  are  most  clearly  stated  may  be  suspected  of  being 
the  production  of  a  later  period  than  the  rest." 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  (who  includes  them  in 
his  censure  of  the  sacred  poetry),  all  who  have  read  the  heroic 
poems  in  the  original  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise ;  and  their 
beauties  have  been  most  felt  by  those  whose  own  productions 
entitle  their  judgment  to  most  respect.  Nor  is  this  admiration 
confined  to  critics  who  have  peculiarly  devoted  themselves  to 
Oriental  literature :  Milman  and  Schlegcl  vie  with  Wilson  and 
Jones  in  their  applause  ;  and  from  one  or  other  of  those  writers 

"  Oriental  Mofftmne,  vol  iii  p.  183.  maintains  that  the  principal  port  of  the 

^*  Translation  at  the  place  just  referred  Mah4  bh^ta  is  "  alter  als  die  Hemcfaaft 

to,  and   Professor  Wilson,  Asiatic  Re-  des  Buddhismus,"  i.e.  than  Asoluk'a  time. 

MtarchUj  vol  xv.  p.  101.  — Ed.] 

"  Oriental  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  138.  "  Preface  to  the  Vi^knu  Purdna,  p.  ix, 

[Prof.  Lassen  {Ind,  AUerthumsktinde,  vol  i.) 
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we  leam  the  simplicity  and  originality  of  the  composition;  the 
sublimity,  grace,  and  pathos  of  particular  passages;  the  natural 
dignity  of  the  actors;  the  holy  purity  of  the  manners,  and  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  imagination  in  the  authors.  From  such 
evidence,  and  not  from  translations  in  prose,  we  should  form  our 
opinions  of  the  originals.  If  we  were  obliged  to  judge  from  such 
of  those  literal  versions  as  we  possess  in  English  (which  are 
mostly  from  the  "  Rim&yana"),  we  should  be  unable  to  discover 
any  of  the  beauties  dwelt  on,  except  simplicity;  and  should 
conceive  the  poems  to  be  chiefly  characterised  by  extreme  flat- 
ness and  prolixity.  Some  of  the  poetical  translations  exhibit 
jwrticms  more  worthy  of  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  them.  The 
specimens  of  the  ^'  Mah&  Bh&rata "  which  appeared,  in  blank 
verse,  in  the  Oriental  Magazine^'^  are  of  this  last  description. 
It  is  tnie  that,  though  selections,  and  improved  by  compression, 
they  are  still  tediously  diffuse;  but  they  contain  many  spirited 
and  poetical  passages:  the  similes,  in  particular,  are  short, 
simple,  and  picturesque:  and,  on  the  whole,  the  author  must 
be  acknowledged  to  tread,  at  whatever  distance,  on  the  path  of 
Homer. 

The  episode  of  "  Nala  and  Damayanti,"  in  the  same  poem,*^ 
being  a  domestic  story,  is  .better  fitted  than  battles  to  the  HindA 
genios;  and  is  a  model  of  beautiful  simplicity.  Among  the  other 
episodes  in  the  same  poem  (as  it  now  stands)  is  the  '^  Bhagavad 
Giti,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  much  later  age.*^ 
It  is  a  poetical  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  school 
of  theology,  and  has  been  admired  for  the  clearness  and  beauty  of 
the  langni^e  and  illustrations.  Whatever  may  be  its  merits  as 
to  clearness,  it  deserves  high  praise  for  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
adapted  to  the  original  epic,  and  for  the  tenderness  and  elegance 
of  the  narrative  by  means  of  which  it  is  introduced. 

The  l^endary  part  of  the  Pur&nas  may  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  this  description  of  poetry.  Some  of  the  extracts  introduced 
by  Colonel  Kennedy  in  his  "  Researches  into  Hindd  Mythologj' " 
are  spirited  and  poetical. 

The  portion  of  the  "Mmdyana"  of  B6dhdyana,  translated 
by  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  Oriental  Magazine  for  September,  1826,  is 
more  comformable  to  European  taste  than  the  other  translations; 
but  it  seems  doubtfrd,  from  the  note  in  page  8,  whether  it  is 

"  For  December,  1824,  and  March  and  "  Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Mil- 

Septcaaber,  1825.    [Theae  have  been  smoe  man. 

rmb]iabedmPro£eMorWil8un's(7oZZeefe(2  **  Translated  by  Mr.   (afterwards  Sir 

WVJb,  vol  ill  pp.  290-341.— Ed.]  Charles)  Wilkins,  in  1784. 
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designed  to  be  a  literal  translation;  and,  consequently,  it  cannot 
safely  be  taken  as  a  specinaen  of  Hindu  poetry. 

The  "  Meghaduta"*'^  is  an  excellent  example  of  purely 
nescriptive.  descriptive  poetry.  A  spirit  banished  from  heaven 
charges  a  cloud  with  a  message  to  his  celestial  mate,  and  describes 
the  countries  over  which  it  will  have  to  pass. 

The  poet  avails  himself  of  the  favourite  Hindu  topic  of  the 
setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  amidst  assembled  clouds  and 
muttering  thunder,  the  revival  of  nature  from  its  previous 
languor,  the  rejoicing  of  some  animals  at  the  approach  of  rain, 
and  the  long  lines  of  cranes  and  other  migratory  birds  that 
appear  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  sky:  he  describes  the  varied 
landscape  and  the  numerous  cities  over  which  the  cloud  is  to 
pass,  interspersing  allusions  to  the  tales  which  are  associated  with 
the  different  scenes. 

Intermixed  with  the  whole  are  the  lamentations  of  the  exile 
himself,  and  his  recollections  of  all  the  beauties  and  enjoyments 
from  which  he  is  excluded. 

The  description  is  less  exuberant  than  in  most  poems,  but  it 
does  not  escape  the  tameness  which  has  been  elsewhere  ascribed 
to  Sanscrit  verse. 

The  "  Glta  G6vinda,  or  Songs  of  Jaya  D^va,"**  are  the  only 
Paatorai.  Specimens  I  know  of  pure  pastoral.  They  exhibit,  in 
perfection,  the  luxuriant  imagery,  the  voluptuous  softness,  and 
the  want  of  vigour  and  interest  which  form  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  the  Hindii  school. 

They  are  distinguished  also  by  the  use  of  conceits;  which,  as 
the  author  lived  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  are,  perhaps, 
marks  of  the  taste  introduced  by  the  Mahometans. 

I  have  seen  no  specimen  of  Hindii  satire.  Some  of  their 
Satire.  dramatic  performances  seem  to  partake  of  this  cha- 
racter.** Judging  from  the  heavmess  of  the  ludicrous  part^? 
occasionally  introduced  into  the  regular  plays,  I  should  not 
expect  to  find  much  success  in  this  department. 

Though  there  are  several  other  poetical  works  translated. 
Tales  and     cuough  has,  pcrhaps,  been  said  on  this  subject,  consider- 

fabies.  jj^g  ^^^  jj^^i^  value  of  opinions  formed  on  such  grounds. 
An  important  part  of  the  Hindi  literature,  however,  still  remains 
to  be  noticed,  in  their  tales  and  fables;  in  both  of  which  species 
of  composition  they  appear  to  have  been  the  instructors  of  all 

*  Translated  by  Profeeaor  WiUon,  and  *'  Asiatic  Beaearcketf  voL  iii  p.  185. 

published  with  the  original  Sanscrit,  in  **  See  Wilson's  Hindoo  Ihxtma,  toI.  iii. 

1813.  p.  97,  etc ,  of  the  Appendix. 
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the  rest  of  mankind.  The  most  ancient  fables  (those  of  Bidpdi) 
have  been  fonnd  almost  unchanged  in  their  Sanscrit  dress  ;  and 
to  them  almost  all  the  fabulous  relations  of  other  countries  have 
been  clearly  traced.*^  The  complicated  scheme  of  story-telling, 
tale  within  tale,  like  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  seems  also  to  be  of 
their  invention,  as  are  the  subjects  of  many  well-known  tales 
&Qd  romances,  both  Oriental  and  European.  In  their  native  form, 
they  are  told  with  simplicity,  and  not  without  spirit  and  interest. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  taste  for  description  seems 
here  to  have  changed  sides,  the  Hindii  stories  having  none  of 
those  gorgeous  and  picturesque  accompaniments  which  are  so 
captivating  in  the  Arabian  and  Persian  tales.** 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE   FINE   ARTS. 

Music. 


Thb  Hindti  music  appears,  from  the  account  of  Sir  W.  Jones  * 
and  Mr.  Paterson,*  to  be  systematic  and  refined. 

They  have  eighty-four  modes,^  of  which  thirty-six  are  in 
general  use,  and  each  of  which,  it  appears,  has  a  peculiar 
expression,  and  the  power  of  moving  some  particular  sentiment 
or  affection. 

They  are  named  from  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  and  are  each  considered  to  possess  some  quality 
appropriate  to  the  time. 

Musical  science  is  said  to  have  declined,  like  all  others  ; 
and,  certainly,  the  present  airs  do  not  give  to  an  unlearned  ear 
the  impression  of  any  such  variety  or  complication.     They  are 

^  By  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the  Baron  de  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  our  modem 

Sicj,  and  Profeasor  T^lson.  modes  which  result  from  the  system  of 

^  A»  %  guide  to  further  inquiry  into  accords  now  established  in  Europe.    The 

tite  ladian  origin  of  European  fictions,  Indian    modes  are  formed  partly   "  by 

cooraH  the   TranMcUona  of  the  Royal  giving  the  lead  to  one  or  other  of  our 

^liatic  Soddyt  ▼ol-  i-  P-  ^^-     [This  is  twelve  sounds,  and  varying,  in  seven  dif- 

I^rofevar  Wilson^s  pi^>er  on  the  Pancha-  ferent  ways,  the  position  of  the  semitones." 

tantra,  reprinted  in  Iub  Collected  Works,  This  gives  the  number  of  eighty-four, 

v<^  iv.  pp.  1 — SO.     See  also  his  papers  on  which  has  been  retained,  although  many 

the  Km4  ttrit  Stfgara   of  Soinadeva,  of  the  original,  or  rather  possible,  modes 

OoOeeUd  Workt,  voL  iii  pp.  150 — 268;  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  number 

^  iv.  pp.  81 — 1CI9. — ^Ed.J  made  up  by  aids  drawn  **  from  the  asso- 

'  JjMlw  Re$ear€kei,  toL  iiL  p.  55.  ciation  of  ideas,  and  the  mutilation  of  the 

^  IbUL  voL  iz.  pi  445.  regular  scales.*' 

'  Sir  W.JiOfis  explains  that  thesemodes 
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almost  all  of  one  sort,  remarkably  sweet  and  plaintive,  and 
distinguishable  at  once  from  the  melodies  of  any  other  nation. 
To  do  them  justice,  however,  they  should  be  heard  from  a 
single  voice,  or  accompanied  by  the  vlna,  which  has  been  called 
the  Indian  lyre. 

The  usual  performance  is  by  a  band  of  fiddles  and  drums  beaten 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  loud  and  unmusical,  and  would  drown 
the  voices  of  the  singers  if  they  were  not  exerted  to  a  pitch  that 
is  fatal  to  all  delicacy  or  softness.* 

Patnttnff. 

Painting  is  still  in  the  lowest  stage.  Walls  of  houses  are  often 
painted  in  water  colours,  and  sometimes  in  oils.  The  subjects 
are  mythology,  battles,  processions,  wrestlers,  male  and  female 
figures,  and  animals,  with  no  landscape,  or  at  best  a  tree  or  two, 
or  a  building  stuck  in  without  any  knowledge  of  perspective 
or  any  attention  to  light  and  shade.  Of  the  works  of  other 
nations  they  most  resemble  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
Egyptian  tombs.  They  have  also  pictures  of  a  small  size  in  a 
sort  of  distemper,  which,  in  addition  to  the  above  snbject:>, 
include  likenesses  of  individuals. 

The  Hindis  have  often  beautifully  illuminated  manuscripts,  but 
the  other  ornaments  are  better  executed  than  the  figures.  If 
portraits  were  not  spoken  of  as  conunon  in  the  dramas,  I  should 
suspect  that  they  had  learned  this  art  from  the  Mussulmans,  by 
whom  (in  spite  of  the  discouragement  given  by  the  Mahometan 
religion)  they  are  verj*^  far  surpassed. 

Sculpture. 

One  would  expect  that  sculpture  would  be  carried  to  high 
perfection  among  a  people  so  devoted  to  polytheism ;  and  it 
certainly  is  not  for  want  of  employment  that  it  has  failed  to 
attain  to  excellence.  Besides  innumerable  images,  all  caves 
and  temples  are  covered  with  statues  and  reliefs  ;  and  the  latter 
are  often  bold,  including  complicated  groups,  and  expressing 
various  paasions.  They  are  sometimes  very  spirited,  and  neither 
the  sculptures  nor  paintings  fail  to  produce  very  fine  specimens 
of  grace  in  figure  and  attitude  ;  but  there  is  a  total  ignorance 

*  It  is  but  fair  to  give  the  foUowing  of  hearing,  in  most  parts  of  India,  are 

opinion  from  a  person  eminently  qualified  regarded  by  their  scientific  brethren  in 

to  judge  (in  the  Oriental  QuarUriy  Magor  much  the  same  light  as  a  ballid-aiiiger 

sincy  for  December,  1825,  p.  197)  : — "  We  at  the  oomer  of  the  street  by  the  prinio 

may  add  that  the  only  native  singers  and  soprano  of  the  Italian  Opera." 
players  whom  Europeans  are  in  the  way 
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of  anatomy,  and  an  inattention  even  to  the  obvious  appearances 
of  the  limbs  and  muscles,  together  with  a  disregard  of  pro- 
portion between  different  figures,  and  a  want  of  skill  in  grouping, 
which  must  entirely  exclude  the  best  of  the  Hindd  sculpture 
from  coming  into  the  most  remote  comparison  with  European 
works  of  art. 

Architecture. 

The  numerous  edifices  erected  by  the  HindAs  attest  their  know- 
ledge of  the  practice  of  architecture;  and,  if  any  confidence 
can  be  given  to  the  claims  of  the  books  of  which  fragments 
still  remain,  they  seem  early  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
sdence. 

A  eandid  and  judicious  review  of  the  extant  works  on  archi- 
tecture is  contained  in  a  late  essay  by  an  intelligent  native, 
where  also  the  system  taught  by  them  is  ably  developed.* 

The  principles  of  the  art  seem,  by  this  essay,  to  have  been  well 
understood;  and  numerous  rules  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  them. 

The  various  mouldings,  twelve  in  number,  are  described; 
some  (the  cyma,  toro,  cavetto,  etc.)  are  the  same  as  our  own, 
and  a  few  are  peculiar.  The  forms  and  proportions  of  pedestals, 
bases,  shafts,  capitals,  and  entablatures  are  given;  how  fiilly, 
in  some  cases,  may  be  conjectured  from  there  being  sixty-four 
sorts  of  bases.  There  are  no  fixed  orders,  but  the  height  of  a 
oolmnn  may  vary  from  six  to  ten  diameters,  and  its  proportions 
regulate,  though  not  strictly,  those  of  the  capitals,  intercolum- 
niations,  etc.  This  place  does  not  admit  of  any  specification  of 
the  rules  of  architecture,  or  anything  beyond  a  general  notion 
of  the  native  buildings  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  India.  The 
style  of  those  structures  has  been  supposed  to  resemble  those  of 
Egypt.  It  does  so  only  in  the  massy  character  both  of  the 
buildings  and  the  materials,  and  in  the  quantity  of  sculpture 
on  some  descriptions  of  edifices.  The  practice  of  building  high 
towers  at  gateways  is  also  similar,  but  in  Egypt  there  is  one  on 
each  side,  and  in  India  only  one  over  the  gateway. 

Some  few  of  the  Egyptian  columns  bear  a  resemblance  to 
some  in  the  cave  temples;  but  these  are  all  the  points  in  which 
any  similarity  can  be  discovered. 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  Egyptian  architecture  are, 
the  use  of  pyramids,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sides  of 

*  Etny  on  Bindik  Arehitecture^^hy  Rrfm  Rdz,  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund.  ^  J 
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every  building  slope  inwards  until  they  reach  the  top,  where 
they  meet  a  flat  roof  with  a  particularly  bold  and  deep  cornice. 
Neither  of  these  characteristics  is  to  be  found  in  India.  Pyra- 
midal roofs  to  the  halls  before  temples  are  not  uncomniou, 
but  they  are  hollow  within,  and  supported  by  walls  or  pillars. 
Solid  pyramids  are  unknown;  and  even  the  roofs  are  diversi- 
fied on  the  outside  with  acroteria  and  other  ornaments,  that 
take  away  all  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  Walls  are 
always  perpendicular ;  and  though  towers  of  temples  diminish 
gradually,  yet  they  do  so  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  bear  as  much  resemblance  to  our  slender  steeples  as  to  the 
broad  masses  of  Egyptian  architecture.  They,  in  fact,  liold 
an  intermediate  place  between  both,  but  have  little  likeness  to 
either. 

In  the  south  they  are  generally  a  succession  of  stories,  caeh 
narrower  than  the  one  below  iti  and  north  of  the  Godiveri 
they  more  frequently  taper  upwards,  but  with  an  outward  curre 
in  the  side,  by  means  of  which  there  is  a  greater  swell  near 
the  middle  than  even  at  the  base.  They  do  not  come  quite  to 
a  point,  but  are  crowned  by  a  flattened  dome,  or  some  more 
fanciful  termination,  over  which  is,  in  all  cases,  a  high  pinnacle 
of  metal  gilt,  or  else  a  trident,  or  other  emblem  peculiar  to  the 
god.  Though  plainer  than  the  rest  of  the  temple,  the  towers 
are  never  quite  plain,  and  are  often  stuck  over  with  pinnacles, 
and  covered  with  other  ornaments  of  every  description. 

The  sanctuary  is  always  a  small,  nearly  cubical  chamber, 
scarcely  lighted  by  one  small  door,  at  which  the  worshij)per 
presents  his  offering  and  prefers  his  supplication.  In  very  small 
temples  this  is  the  whole  building;  but  in  others  it  is  surmounted 
by  the  tower,  is  approached  through  spacious  halls,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  courts  and  colonnades,  including  other  temples  and 
religious  buildings.  At  Seringam  there  are  seven  different 
enclosures,  and  the  outer  one  is  near  four  miles  in  circumference.* 
The  colonnades  which  line  the  interior  of  the  courts,  or  form 
approaches  to  the  temple,  are  often  so  deep  as  to  require  many 
rows  of  pillars,  which  are  generally  high,  slender,  and  delicate, 
but  thickly  set.  Gothic  aisles  have  been  compared  to  avenues 
of  oaks,  and  these  might  be  likened  to  groves  of  palm  trees. 

There  are  often  lower  colonnades,  in  which,  and  in  many 
other  places,  are  highly-wrought  columns,  round,  square,  and 
octagon, i or  mixing  all  three;  sometimes  cut  into  the  shape  of 

•  Orme's  Indottanj  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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vases,  and  hung  with  chains  or  garlands ;  sometimes  decorated 
with  the  forms  of  animals,  and  sometimes  partly  composed  of 
groups  of  hnman  figures. 

Clusters  of  columns  and  pilasters  are  frequent  in  the  more 
solid  parts  of  the  building;  where,  also,  the  number  of  salient 
and  retiring  angles,  and  the  corresponding  breaks  in  the 
entablature,  increase  the  richness  and  complexity  of  the  eflTect. 
The  posts  and  lintels  of  the  doors,  the  panels  and  other  spaces, 
are  enclosed  and  almost  covered  by  deep  borders  of  mouldings, 
and  a  profusion  of  arabesques  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  men, 
animals,  and  imaginary  beings ;  in  short,  of  every  species  of 
embellishment  that  the  most  fertile  fancy  could  devise.  These 
arabesques,  the  running  patterns  of  plants  and  creepers  in 
particular,  are  often  of  an  elegance  scarcely  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  walls  are  often  filled  with  sculptures  in  relief;  exhibiting 
animated  pictures  of  the  wars  of  the  gods  and  other  legends. 
Groups  of  mythological  figures,  likewise,  often  run  along  the 
frieze,  and  add  great  richness  to  the  entablature.^ 

Temples,  such  as  have  been  described,  are  sometimes  found 
assembled  in  considerable  numbers.  At  the  ruins  of  Bhu- 
van^swara,  in  Orissa,  for  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the 
ere  in  any  direction  from  the  great  tower  without  taking  into 
the  view  upwards  of  forty  or  fifty  stone  towers  of  temples,  none 
less  than  fifty  or  sixty,  and  some  from  150  to  180  feet  high.^ 

Those  of  Bijayanagar,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Tnmbadra,  are  of  still  more  magnificent  dimensions. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  prodigious  scale,  the  eifect 
produced  by  the  Hindii  pagodas  never  equals  the  simple  majesty 
and  symmetry  of  a  Grecian  temple,  nor  even  the  grandeur 
arising  from  the  swelling  domes  and  lofty  arches  of  a  mosque. 
The  extensive  parts  of  the  building  want  height,  and  the  high 
ones  are  deficient  in  breadth;  there  is  no  combination  between 
the  different  parts;  and  the  general  result  produces  a  con- 
viction that,  in  this  art,  as  in  most  other  things,  the  Hindus 
display  more  richness  and  beauty  in  details  than  greatness  in 
the  conception  of  the  whole.  The  cave  temples,  alone,  exhibit 
boldness  and  grandeur  of  design. 

The  impression  made  on  the  spectator  by  favourable  specimens 

'  There  are  some  beautiful  Bpedmens  splendid  worka  of  the  Daniells  exhibit  in 

of  Hiod^  architecture  in  Tod's  Bdjatthdn,  perfection  every  species  of  cave  or  temple 

Tbe  work  of  Rkm  R4z  shows  the  details  in  all  the  wide  range  of  India. 
eTCfjwhere    employed,  as   well   as   the  '  Mr.  Stirling,  J«»a^'cJZeMarc^,  vol.  xv. 

gcnml  ardiitecture  of  the  south ;  but  the  p.  307. 
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of  temples,  is  that  of  great  antiquity  and  sanctity,  accompanied 
with  a  sort  of  romantic  mystery,  which  neither  the  nature  of  tlie 
religion  itself,  nor  the  familiarity  occasioned  by  the  daily  sight 
of  its  ceremonies,  seems  suited  to  inspire. 

Though  in  temples  of  recent  formation  there  is  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  the  Mahometan  style,  yet  the  general  character  of 
these  buildings  is  strikingly  original,  and  unlike  the  structures 
of  other  nations.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  the  principles  of 
the  art  were  established  in  early  times;  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  any  of  the  great  works  which  now  attract  admira- 
tion are  of  very  ancient  date.  Even  th^  caves  have  no  claim  to 
great  antiquity.  The  inscriptions,  in  a  character  which  was  in 
use  at  least  tiiree  centuries  before  Christ,  and  which  has  long 
been  obsolete,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Bauddha  caves 
must  be  older  than  the  Christian  era;  *  but  those  of  the  Hindus 
are  shown  beyond  doubt,  from  the  mythological  subjects  on 
their  walls,  to  be  at  least  as  modern  as  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century.*^  The  sculptured  works  at  Mahfi  Balipuram,  south  of 
Madras,  have  been  carried  back  to  the  remotest  era;  but  the 
accounts  on  the  spot  assign  their  construction  to  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  centuries  after  Christ,  and  the  sculptures  on  the  walls 
afford  a  perfect  confirmation  of  the  tradition." 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  built  temples  are  of  very  modem 
date.  The  pagoda  of  Jagannith  (of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much),  and  the  Black  Pagoda  in  the  same  district,  have  been 
mentioned  as  among  the  most  ancient  of  Hind  A  temples;  yet 
the  first  is  well  known  to  have  been  completed  in  a.d.  1198, 
and  the  second  in  a.d.  1241."  Many  of  the  other  great  temples 
are  doubtless  much  older  than  this;  but  there  are  no  proofs  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  any  of  them,  and  some  presumptions  to  the 
contrary. 

The  palaces  are  more  likely  to  adopt  innovations  than  the 
temples ;  but  many  retain  the  Hindii  character,  though 
constructed  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

The  oldest  of  these  show  little  plan,  or  else  have  been  so  often 
added  to,  that  the  original  plan  is  lost.  Being  generally  of 
solid  construction,  and  with  terraced  roofs,  the  facility  is  great 
of  building  one  house  on  the  roof  of  another ;  so  that,  besides 

*  An  extensive  Bauddha  cave  is  men-  Literary  Society  of  Bombay ^  and  Profenor 

taoned  by  the  Chinese  traveller  in  the  very  Wilson,  Mackenzie  Papen,  Preface,  p.  Ixx. 

beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  must  "  Professor  Wilson,  Madcenxie  Paperty 

have  bera  excavated  in  the  fourth  at  Introduction,  p.  IxxL 


latest. —/(ncmoZ  of  the   Royal   Aiiatie  "  Stirling's  Orissa,  Atiaiie  lUaearche*, 

"    l€<Sf,  vol.  v.p.  108.  •  

Mr.    Enkme,    TraMocHont  of  the 
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spreading  towards  the  sides,  they  are  piled  upwards  to  a  great 
height,  and  with  great  irregularity. 

They  generally  contain  small  courts  surrounded  with  high 
buildings ;  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  shaded  with  the  trees 
best  adapted  for  that  purpose.  There  is  always  a  deep  colon- 
nade round  each  court. 

The  great  rooms  of  state  are  upstairs,  closed  round  like  ours, 
not  ranning  to  the  whole  height  of  the  house  and  open  at  one 
side  like  Mahometan  divans.  The  stairs  are  narrow  and  steep, 
and  cut  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  private  houses,  which  are 
hardly  entitled  to  come  under  the  head  of  architecture. 

Those  of  rich  people  have  a  small  court  or  two,  with  build- 
ings round,  almost  always  terraced,  sometimes  left  in  the  ftiU 
glare  of  the  white  stucco,  sometimes  coloured  of  a  dusky  red,  and 
the  walls  sometimes  painted  with  trees  or  mythological  and  other 
stories.    All  are  as  crowded  and  ill-arranged  as  can  be  imagined. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  HindA  works  are  the  tanks, 
which  are  reservoirs  for  water,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds; 
one  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  formed  by  damming  up 
the  mouth  of  a  valley.  In  the  former  case  there  are  stone  or 
other  steps  all  round,  down  to  the  water,  generally  the  whole 
length  of  each  face,  and  in  many  iastances  temples  round  the 
edge,  and  little  shrines  down  the  steps.  In  the  other  sort  these 
additions  are  confined  to  the  embankment.  The  dug  tanks  are 
often  near  towns,  for  bathing,  etc.,  but  they  are  also  made  use 
of  for  irrigation.  The  dams  are  always  for  the  latter  purpose. 
Many  of  them  are  of  vast  extent,  and  the  embankments  are 
magnificent  works,  both  in  respect  to  their  elevation  and  solidity. 
Some  of  them  form  lakes,  many  miles  in  circumference,  and 
▼ater  great  tracts  of  country. 

One  species  of  Hindii  well  is  also  remarkable.  It  is  frequently 
of  great  depth  and  of  considerable  breadth.  The  late  ones  are 
often  round,  bat  the  more  ancient,  square.  They  are  surrounded, 
for  their  whole  depth,  with  galleries,  in  the  rich  and  massy 
style  of  Hindii  works,  and  have  often  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
which  commences  at  some  distance  from  the  well,  and  passes 
nnder  part  of  the  galleries  down  to  the  water. 

The  most  characteristic  of  the  Hindii  bridges  are  composed 
of  stone  posts,  several  of  which  form  a  pier,  and  which  are  con- 
nected by  stone  beams.  Such  bridges  are  conmion  in  the  south 
of  India.  Others  are  on  thick  piers  of  masonry,  with  narrow 
Gothic  arches;  but  their  antiquity  is  doubtful,  nor  does  it  appear 
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that  the  early  Hindds  knew  the  arch,  or  could  construct  vaults 
or  domes,  otherwise  than  by  layers  of  stone,  projecting  beyond 
those  beneath,  as  in  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  in  Mycenae. 

Among  other  species  of  architecture  must  be  mentioned  the 
columns  and  arches,  or  rather  gateways,  erected  in  honour  of 
victories.  There  is  a  highly-wrought  example  of  the  column, 
120  feet  high,  at  Chit6r,  which  is  represented  in  Tod's  "  BAjas- 
th4n."  "  Of  the  triumphal  arches  (if  that  term  may  be  applied 
to  square  openings),  the  finest  example  is  at  Bamagar,  in  the 
north  of  Guzerdt.  It  is  indeed  among  the  richest  specimens  of 
Hindii  art." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

OTHEB  ABTS. 

Of  the  Indian  manufactures,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Weaving,  cottou  cloth,  the  bcauty  and  delicacy  of  which  was  so 
long  admired,  and  which  in  fineness  of  texture  has  never  yet 
been  approached  in  any  other  country. 

Their  silk  manufactures  were  also  excellent,  and  very  probably 
known  to  them,  as  well  as  the  art  of  obtaining  the  material,  at 
a  very  early  period.* 

Gold  and  silver  brocade  were  also  favourite,  and  perhaps, 
original,  manufactures  of  India. 

The  brilliancy  and  permanency  of  many  of  their  dyes  has  not 
Dyeing.       yet  bccu  equalled  in  Europe. 

Working  Their  taste  for  minute  ornament  fitted  them  to  excel 

^^^-       in  goldsmiths'  work. 

Their  fame  for  jewels  originated  more  in  the  bounty  of  nature 
than  in  their  own  skill;  for  their  taste  is  so  bad  that  they  give 
a  preference  to  yellow  pearls  and  table  diamonds;  and  their 
setting  is  comparatively  rude,  though  they  often  combine  their 
jewellery  into  verj'^  gorgeous  ornaments. 

Their  way  of  working  at  all  trades  is  very  simple,  and  their 
tools  few  and  portable.  A  smith  brings  his  small  anvil,  and  the 
peculiar  sort  of  bellows  which  he  uses,  to  the  house  where  he  is 
wanted.  A  carpenter  does  so  with  more  ease,  working  on  the 
floor,  and  securing  any  object  with  his  toes  as  easily  as  with  his 
hands. 

"  Vol.  i.  pp.  828,  761.  tecture.— Ed.I 

"  [Mr.  Ferguason's  works  are  the  '  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Aiiatic  iSoMrcAef. 
latest  and  best  authority  on  Hindti  archi-    toI.  y.  p.  61. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Thb  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  makes  agriculture  a  simple 
art.  A  light  plough,  which  he  daily  carries  on  his  shoulder  to  the 
field,  is  suflScient,  with  the  help  of  two  small  oxen,  to  enable 
the  husbandman  to  make  a  shallow  furrow  in  the  surface,  in 
which  to  deposit  the  grain.  Sowing  is  often  performed  by  a 
sort  of  drill  (it  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  addition  of  plough), 
which  sheds  the  seed  through  five  or  six  hollow  canes  ;  and  a 
board  on  which  a  man  stands,  serves  for  a  harrow.  A  hoe,  a 
mattock,  and  a  few  other  articles,  complete  the  implements  of 
husbandry.  Reaping  is  performed  with  the  sickle :  the  grain 
is  trodden  out  by  cattle,  brought  home  in  carts,  and  kept  in 
large  dry  pits  under  ground.  The  fields,  though  the  bounds  of 
each  are  carefiilly  marked,  are  generally  unenclosed  ;  and 
nothing  interrupts  their  continuity,  except  occasional  varieties 
in  the  crops. 

But  although  the  Indian  agriculture  has  such  a  character  of 
simplicity,  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  it  which  call  forth 
certain  sorts  of  skill  and  industry  not  required  elsewhere,  and 
there  are  some  descriptions  of  cultivation  to  which  the  former 
character  does  not  at  all  apply. 

The  summer  harvest  is  sufficiently  watered  by  the  rains,  but 
a  great  part  of  the  winter  crop  requires  artificial  irrigation. 
This  is  afibrded  by  rivers,  brooks,  and  ponds  ;  but  chiefly  by 
wells.  In  the  best  parts  of  the  coimtry  there  is  a  well  in  ever}' 
field,  from  which  water  is  conveyed  in  channels,  and  received 
in  little  beds,  divided  by  low  ridges  of  earth.  It  is  raised  by 
oxen  in  a  large  bucket,  or  rather  bag^  of  pliant  leather,  which 
has  often  an  ingenious  contnvance,  by  which  it  empties  itself 
when  drawn  up. 

In  some  soils  it  is  necessarj^,  every  three  or  four  years,  to 
eradicate  the  weeds  by  deep  ploughing,  which  is  done  with  a 
heavy  plough,  drawn  by  buffaloes,  at  a  season  when  the  ground 
is  si^nrated  with  moisture.  Manure  is  little  used  for  general 
cultivation,  but  is  required  in  quantities  for  sugar  cane,  and 
many  other  sorts  of  produce.  Many  sorts  also  require  to  be 
fenced ;  and  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  mud  walls,  but 
osuallv  by  high  and  impenetrable  hedges  of  cactus,  euphorbium,  y 
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aloe,  and  other  strong  prickly  plants,  as  well  as  by  other  thorny 
bushes  and  creepers. 

One  great  labour  is  to  scare  away  the  flocks  of  birds,  which 
devour  a  great  part  of  the  harv^est  in  spite  of  all  precautious. 
Scarecrows  have  some  eflTect,  but  the  chief  dependence  is  on  a 
man,  who  stands  on  a  high  wooden  stage  overlooking  the  field, 
shouting,  and  throwing  stones  from  a  sling,  which  is  so  contrived 
as  to  make  a  loud  crack  at  every  discharge. 

The  Indians  understood  rotation  of  crops,  though  their  almost 
inexhaustible  soil  renders  it  often  unnecessary.  They  class  the 
soils  with  great  minuteness,  and  are  well  informed  about  the 
produce  for  which  each  is  best,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation 
which  it  requires.  They  have  the  injudicious  practice  of  mixing 
different  kinds  of  grain  in  one  field,  sometimes  to  come  up 
together,  and  sometimes  in  succession. 

Some  of  the  facts  mentioned  affect  armies  and  travellers. 
At  particular  seasons,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  as  open 
and  passable  as  the  road,  except  near  villages  and  streams, 
where  the  high  enclosures  form  narrow  lanes,  and  are  great 
obstructions  to  bodies  of  passengers.  Large  water-courses,  or 
ducts,  by  which  water  is  drawn  from  rivers  or  ponds,  also  form 
serious  obstacles. 

These  remarks  are  always  liable  to  exceptions  from  varieties 
in  different  parts  of  India  ;  and  in  the  rice  countries,  as  Bengal 
and  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  they  are  almost  inapplicable. 
There,  the  rice  must  be  completely  flooded,  often  requires  to  be 
transplanted  at  a  certain  stage,  and  is  a  particularly  laborious 
and  disagreeable  sort  of  cultivation. 


CHAPTER    X. 

COMMERCE. 

Though  many  articles  of  luxurj-  are  mentioned  in  Menu,  it 
External  ^^^  ^^^^  appear  that  any  of  them  were  the  produce  of 
commerce,  foreign  couutrics.  Their  abundance,  however,  proves 
that  there  was  an  open  trade  between  the  different  parts  of 
India. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  Code*  in  which  interest  on 
money  lent  on  risk  is  said  to  be  fixed  by  "men  well  ac- 
quainted with  sea  voyages^  or  journeys  by  land."     As  the  word 


Ch.  vui.  §§  156,  167. 
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used  in  the  original  for  sea  is  not  applicable  to  any  inland 
waters,  tlie  &ct  may  be  considered  as  established,  that  the  Hipdiis 
nayigated  the  ocean  as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Code,  but  it  is 
probable  that  their  enterprise  was  confined  to  a  coasting  trade. 
An  intercourse  with  the  Mediterranean  no  donbt  took  place  at  a 
still  earlier  period ;  bnt  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  carried 
on  by  land,  or  partly  by  sea  ;  and,  in  either  case,  whether  the 
natives  of  India  took  a  share  in  it  beyond  their  own  limits.* 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs, 
and  that  part  crossed  the  narrow  sea  from  the  coast  on  the  west 
of  Bind  to  Muscat,  and  then  passed  through  Arabia  to  Egypt 
and  Syria ;  while  another  branch  might  go  by  land,  or  along  the 
coast  to  Babylon  and  Persia.'  Our  first  clear  accounts  of  the 
seas  west  of  India  giye  no  signs  of  trade  carried  on  by  Indians  in 
that  direction.  Nearchus,  who  conmianded  Alexander's  fleet  (in 
326  B.C.),  did  not  meet  a  single  ship  in  coasting  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Euphrates ;  and  expressly  says  that  fishing  boats  were 
the  only  vessels  he  saw,  and  those  only  in  particular  places,  and 
in  small  numbers.  Even  in  the  Indus,  though  there  were  boats, 
they  were  few  and  small ;  for,  by  Arrian's  account,  Alexander 
was  obliged  to  build  most  of  his  fleet  himself,  including  all  the 
ki^er  vessels,  and  to  man  them  with  sailors  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean.^ The  same  author,  in  enumerating  the  Indian  classes, 
»ys  of  the  fourth  class  (that  of  tradesmen  and  artisans),  *^  of 
this  class  also  are  the  ship-builders  and  the  sailors,  as  many 
as  navigate  the  rivers  : "  •  from  which  we  may  infer  that,  as 
&r  as  his  knowledge  went,  there  were  no  Indians  employed  on 
the  sea. 

The  next  accounts  that  throw  light  on  the  western  trade  of 
India  are  furnished  by  a  writer  of  the  second  century  gwde^^om 
before  Christ,*  whose  knowledge  only  extjended  to  the  ooaat 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Arabia,  but  who 
mentions  cinnamon  and  cassia  as  among  the  articles  imported, 

'  [Whether  Ophir  i»  to  be  looked  for  latter  part  being  the  Sanskrit  ibha,  "  an 

in  India,  or.  as  seema  more  probable,  in  elephant,"  with  the  Hebrew  article  pre- 

the  **  Golden  Cbenoneae  "  or  Malacoa,  it  fixed.— Ed.] 

ii  afanoat  eertain  that  some  of  the  artidee  '  Vinoent's  Commerce  and  Navigation 

IvoDi^  by  the  Phoanician  and  Jewish  of  the  Ancients^  volii  pp.  357—370. 

fleets  in  Solomon's  days  came  from  India  *  See  Expeditio  Aleaoandriy  book  vi.  pp. 

(see  1  KingB  x.  22).    The  Hebrew  words  235,  236,  ed.  1704,  and  Indica,  chap.  xviiL 

an  erident]^  of  foreign,  and  probably  of  p.  332,  of  the  same  edition. 

Indiso,  origin ;  thus  fo/,  "ape,**  seems  to  *  Indiea,  chap,  xii  p.  325. 

be  the  Samakrit  kapi ;  thvkki, "  a  peacock,"  *  Agatharchidea  preserved  in  Diodorus 

■  {RobaUy  the  Tkmil  tohei,  and  then-  andPhoUus.  See  Vincent's  (7(Wimercea?u^ 

AoMtJa,  "  ivory,"  is  explained  by  Qeseniiis  Navigation  of  the  AncienU,  vol.  iL  p.  25. 

as  a  oootraction  for  shen^'hibbinif  the  ^^ 
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and  who,  moreover,  expressly  states  that  ships  came  from  India 
to  the  ports  of  Sabaea  (the  modern  Yemen).  From  all  that 
appears  in  this  author  we  should  conclude  that  the  trade  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

It  is  not  till  the  first  century  after  Christ  that  we  obtain  a 
distinct  account  of  the  course  of  this  trade,  and  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  commodities  which  were  the  objects  of  it. 
This  is  given  in  the  "  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,"  apparently 
the  work  of  an  experienced  practical  sailor  in  that  part  of  the 
ocean.  He  describes  the  whole  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the 
south-east  of  Arabia,  and  that  of  India,  from  the  Indus  round 
Cape  Comorin,  to  a  point  high  up  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ; 
and  gives  accounts  of  the  commerce  carried  on  within  those 
limits,  and  in  some  places  beyond  them.  From  this  writer  it 
appears  that,  nearly  until  this  time,  the  ships  from  India 
continued  to  cross  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  creep 
along  the  shore  of  Arabia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea; 
but  that,  at  a  recent  period,  the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  if  not 
all  navigators,  used  to  quit  the  coast  soon  after  leaving  the 
Red  Sea,  and  stretch  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar. 

The  trade  thus  carried  on  was  very  extensive,  but  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  by  Greeks  and  Arabs.  Arabia  is  described 
as  a  country  filled  with  pilots,  sailors,  and  persons  concerned 
in  commercial  business  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  similar 
description  of  persons  among  the  Indians,  nor  is  there  any 
allusion  to  Indians  out  of  their  own  country  except  that  they 
are  mentioned  with  the  Arabs  and  Greeks,  as  forming  a  mixed 
population,  who  were  settled  in  small  numbers  on  an  island 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  supposed  to  be  Socotra.  So 
much,  indeed,  were  the  Arabs  the  carriers  of  the  Indian  trade, 
that  in  Pliny's  time  their  settlers  filled  the  western  shores 
of  Ceylon,  and  were  also  found  established  on  the  coast  of 
coMting  Malabar.'  But  in  the  same  work  (the  ^'  Periplus ") 
''*^®*  the  Indians  are  represented  as  actively  engaged  in  the 
traffic  on  their  own  coast.  There  were  boats  at  the  Indus  to 
receive  the  cargoes  of  the  ships  which  were  unable  to  enter  the 
river  on  account  of  the  bar  at  its  mouth  ;  fishing  boats  were 
kept  in  employ  near  the  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  to 
pilot  vessels  coming  to  Barygaza,  or  Bar6ch  ;  where,  then  as 
now,  they  were  exposed  to  danger  from  the  extensive  banks  of 

»  Vinoenfa  Commerce  and  XavigatUm  of  the  AneienU,  ygIL  ii.  p.  283. 
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mud,  and  from  the  rapid  rise  of  the  tides.  From  Baroch 
soathward,  the  coast  was  stndded  with  ports,  which  the  author 
calls  local  emporia,  and  which,  we  may  infer,  were  visited  by 
Tessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade;  but  it  is  not  till  the 
anthor  has  got  to  the  coast  on  the  east  of  Cape  Comorin,  that 
be  first  speaks  of  large  vessels  which  crossed  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
to  the  Granges  and  to  Chryse,  which  is  probably  Sumatra,  or  the 
Malay  peninsula.  This  last  circumstance  is  in  complete  Tra^efrom 
accordance  with  the  accounts  derived  from  the  east,  coLtf* 
by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Ooromandel  seem  early 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  their  maritime  enterprise  from 
tbeir  countrymen  on  the  west  of  India.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
nature  of  the  countries  which  they  water,  that  at  the  same  time 
when  Nearchus  saw  so  little  sign  of  commerce  on  the  Indus,  the 
(langes  may  have  been  covered  with  boats,  as  it  is  at  this 
moment,  and  as  the  number  of  ancient  and  civilized  kingdoms 
on  its  shores  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  The  commodities 
supphed  by  so  rich  and  extensive  a  region  could  not  but  engage 
the  attention  of  the  less  advanced  countries  in  the  Deckan;  and 
as  the  conmiunication  between  that  part  of  India  and  the  Ganges 
was  intermpted  by  forests,  and  plundering  tribes,  both  probably 
even  wilder  than  they  are  now,  a  strong  temptation  was  held 
CKit  to  the  sailors  on  the  eastern  coast  to  encoimter  the  lesser 
<langer  of  making  the  direct  passage  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal: 
OQ  which,  without  being  often  out  of  sight  of  land,  they  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  shore. 

This  practice  once  established,  it  would  be  an  easy  effort  to 
cross  the  upper  part  of  the  bay,  and  before  long,  the  broadest 
jwrtion  of  it  also,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
Sumatra.  But,  whatever  gave  the  impulse  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  of  Ooromandel,  it  is  from  the  north  part  of  the  tract  that 
we  first  hear  of  the  Indians  who  sailed  boldly  into  the  ffindu  set- 
open  sea.  The  histories  of  Java  give  a  distmct  account  Java  and 
of  a  numerous  body  of  Hindiis  from  Clinga  (Calinga),  iiaSTcu"  ®™ 
▼ho  landed  on  their  island,  civilized  the  inhabitants,  and  who 
fixed  the  date  of  their  arrival  by  establishing  the  era  still 
subsisting,  the  first  year  of  which  fell  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
Wore  Christ.  The  truth  of  this  narrative  is  proved  beyond 
donbt  by  the  numerous  and  magnificent  Hindii  remains  that 
still  exist  in  Java,  and  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  common 
language  is  Malay,  the  sacred  language,  that  of  historical  and 
poetical  compositions,  and  of  most  inscriptions,  is  a  dialect  of 
Sanscrit    The  early  date  is  almost  as  decisively  proved  by  t^Q[^ 
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journal  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
who  found  Java  entirely  peopled  by  Hindtis,  and  who  sailed 
from  the  Ganges  to  Ceylon,  from  Ceylon  to  Java,  and  from  Java 
to  China,  in  ships  manned  by  crews  professing  the  Braminical 
religion.®  The  Hindi\  religion  in  Java  was  afterwards  super- 
seded by  that  of  Buddha;  but  the  Indian  government  sub- 
sisted till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century;  when  it  was 
subverted  by  Mahometan  proselytes,  converted  by  Arab  mis- 
sionaries in  the  course  of  the  preceding  century.  The  island 
of  Bdli,  close  to  the  east  of  Java,  is  still  inhabited  by  Hindus, 
who  have  Malay  or  Tartar  features,  but  profess  to  be  of  the 
four  Hindi!  classes.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  be  so 
descended,  notwithstanding  the  alteration  in  their  features; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  their  pure  descent  is  a  fiction,  as 
we  have  an  example  of  a  still  more  daring  imposture  in  the 
poets  of  Java,  who  have  transferred  the  whole  scene  of  the 
"  Mah6  BhArata,''  with  all  the  cities,  kings,  and  heroes  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  to  their  own  island. 

The  accounts  of  voyagers  and  travellers  in  times  subsequent 
.jj^^  jj^  to  the  "  Periplus  "  speak  of  an  extensive  commerce  with 
™^t  to^  India,  but  afford  no  information  respecting  the  part 
SreekB.  taken  in  it  by  the  Indians,  unless  it  be  by  their  silence; 
for  while  they  mention  Arab  and  Chinese  ships  as  frequenting 
the  ports  of  India,  they  never  allude  to  any  voyage  as  having 
been  made  by  a  vessel  of  the  latter  country.* 

Marco  Polo,  indeed,  speaks  of  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
who  cruised  for  the  whole  summer;  but  it  appears,  afterwards, 
that  their  practice  was  to  lie  at  anchor,  and  consequently  close 
to  the  shore,  only  getting  under  weigh  on  the  approach  of  a 
prize.  When  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  the  coast  of  Malabar,  he 
found  the  trade  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  it 
was  to  their  rivalry  that  he  and  his  successors  owed  most  of 
the  opposition  they  encountered. 

The  exports  from  India  to  the  West  do  not  seem,  at  the  time 
Kxportsin    of  the   "  Pcriplus,"  to  have  been  very  different  from 

ancient  ,  ,  r        7  ^ 

times.  what  they  are  now:*®  cotton  cloth,  musim,  ami 
chintz  of  various  kinds;  silk  cloth,  and  thread;  indigo,  and  other 
dyes ;   cinnamon    and    other  spices  ;    sugar ;   diamonds,   pearls, 

'  See  Journal  of  the    Royal   AaioHc  jute,  opium,  Bilk,  pepper,  coffee,  tobacco. 

Society t  No.  ix.  pp.  136—138.  and  tea.    The  principal  articles  of  import 

*  See,  in  particular,  Manden'a  Marco  are  British  cotton  goods,    thread,  yarn, 

Pclo^  p.  687.  iron,  copper,  and  hardware.    "Die  native 

'•  [The  principal  exports  now  are  cot-  manufactures  have  everywhere  given  way 

ton,  indigo,  sugar,  rum,  rice,  saltpetre,  lac,  before  English  competition.— Ed.] 
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emeralds,  and  many  inferior  stones ;  steel ;  drugs ;  aromatics ;  and 
sometimes,  female  slaves." 

The  imports  were — coarse  and  fine  cloth  (probably  woollen)  ; 
brass ;  tin  ;  lead  ;  coral  ;  glass  ;  antimony ;  some  few  imports, 
perfumes  not  known  in  the  country  ;  wines  (of  which  that  from 
Italy  was  preferred) ;  together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ijpecie  and  bullion- 

The  great  facility  of  transport  afforded  by  the  Ganges  and  its 
nomepous  branches  has  been  alluded  to  ;  but,  as  few  of  inland  trade- 
tlie  other  rivers  are  navigable  far  from  the  sea,  the  internal  trade 
mn.<t  always  have  been  mostly  carried  on  by  land.  Oxen  would 
be  the  principal  means  of  conveyance  ;  but,  as  from  the  earliest 
Hindu  times  to  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  great  roads 
were  objects  of  much  attention  to  the  government,  we  may, 
perhaps,  presume  that  carts  were  much  more  in  use  formerly 
than  of  later  vears. 


CHAPTER    XL 

MANNERS   AND   CHARACTER. 


It  has  been  stated  that  Hindostan  and  the  Deckan  are  equal,  in 
extent,  to  all  Europe  ;  except  the  Russian  part  of  it,  and  Difference 
the  countries  north  of  the  Baltic*  natioM. 

Ten  different  civilized  nations  are  found  within  the  above 
space.  All  these  nations  differ  from  each  other,  in  manners  and 
language,*  nearly  as  much  as  those  inhabiting  the  corresponding 
portion  of  Europe. 

They  have,  also,  about  the  same  degree  of  general  resemblance 
which  is  observable  among  the  nations  of  Christendom,  and 
which  is  so  great  that  a  stranger  from  India  cannot,  at  first, 
]K,Tceive   any    material  difference  between  an   Italian  and  an 

''  [Some  of  the  Indianezporta  retained  Kbffrovfrom  htththa ;  vdipioi  from  nalada  ; 

tbdr  oatiTe  names  in  Ore^  and  Latin  :  ,MX(Si9a^/>oi' and  nuitobatArttm  from  tanuUa- 

tbpd  Ifvio.  probably  oomea  from  the  Sana-  patra  ;  Kaeoirepos  from  kastira,  etc.    See 

khtrriAt;  ffa^ra^ofand<»r(atia(cf.Heb.  Lassen's  Inditehe  AUertfiunuhmde,  vol.  i. 

^arjiot)  from  hdrpdsa;  ffoxx^p  and  Mtf-  pp.  245—290.     The  deny ation  of  dephant 

<i<TO  from  ditrbxrd  ;  rhnpi  and  piper  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  name  indigo  {indi- 

from  pippali  ;  tingiberi  from  gringavera  \  cum)  tells  its  own  story. — £d.] 

ogaUoekmm  (cf.  Heb.  ahdllm  and  the  mo-  '  Introduction,  pp.  3,  i,  note. 

^mliffnMmaqtiUa)  from  offaru  :advra\o»  ^  See  pp.  162,  168. 
or  fiMTVQ^,  and  $andaliimhom  chandana ; 
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Englishman.     In  like  manner  Europeans  do  not  at  once  dis- 
tinguish between  the  most  dissimilar  of  the  nations  of  India. 

The  greatest  difference  is  between  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostau 
proper  and  of  the  Deckan. 

The  neighbouring  parts  of  these  two  great  divisions  naturally 
resemble  each  other  ;  but  in  the  extremities  of  the  north  and 
south,  the  languages  have  no  resemblance,  except  from  a  common 
mixture  of  Sanscrit ;  the  religious  sects  are  different ;  the  architec- 
ture, as  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  is  of  different  characters  ; 
the  dress  differs  in  many  respects,  and  the  people  differ  in 
appearance  ;  those  of  the  north  being  tall  and  fair,  and  the  other 
small  and  dark.  The  northern  people  live  much  on  wheat,  and 
those  of  the  south  on  ragi,  a  grain  almost  as  unknown  in  Hin- 
dostau as  in  England.'  Many  of  the  points  of  difference  arise  from 
the  unequal  degrees  in  which  the  two  tracts  were  conquered  and 
occupied,  first,  by  the  people  professing  the  Braminical  religion, 
and,  afterwards,  by  the  Mussulmans  ;  iDUt  more  must  depend  ou 
peculiarities  of  place  and  climate,  and,  perhaps,  on  varieties  of 
race.  Bengal  and  Gangetic  Hindostan,  for  instance,  are  contiguous 
countries,  and  were  both  early  subjected  to  the  same  govern- 
ments ;  but  Bengal  is  moist,  liable  to  inundation,  and  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  alluvial  soil ;  while  Hindostan,  though 
fertile,  is  comparatively  dry,  both  in  soil  and  climate.  This 
difference  may,  by  forming  a  diversity  of  habits,  have  led  to  a 
great  dissimilitude  between  the  people :  the  common  origin 
of  the  languages  appears,  in  this  case,  to  forbid  all  suspicion  of 
a  difference  of  race. 

From  whatever  causes  it  originates,  the  contrast  is  most  strikiiifr. 
The  HiudostAnis  on  the  Ganges  are  the  tallest,  fairest,  and  most 
warlike  and  manly  of  the  Indians  ;  they  wear  the  turban,  and 
a  dress  resembling  that  of  the  Mahometans  ;  their  houses  are 
tiled,  and  built  in  compact  villages  in  open  tracts  :  their  food  is 
unleavened  wheaten  bread. 

The  Bengalese,  on  the  contrary,  though  good-looking,  an* 
small,  black,  and  effeminate  in  appearance  ;  remarkable  for 
timidity  and  superstition,  as  well  as  for  subtlety  and  art.  Their 
villages  are  composed  of  thatched  cottages,  scattered  through 
woods  of  bamboos  or  of  palms  :  their  dress  is  the  old  Hindu 
one,  formed  by  one  scarf  round  the  middle  and  another  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.  They  have  the  practice,  unknown  in  Hin- 
dostan, of  rubbing  their  limbs  with  oil  after  bathing,  which 
gives  their  skins  a  sleek  and  glossy  appearance,  and  protects 
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them  from  the  effect  of  their  damp  climate.  They  live  almost 
entirely  on  rice  ;  and  although  the  two  idioms  are  more  nearly 
allied  than  English  and  German,  their  langaage  is  qnite  nnin- 
telligible  to  a  native  of  Hindostan. 

Tet  these  two  nations  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  their 
religion  and  all  the  innomerable  points  of  habits  and  manners 
which  it  involves,  in  their  literature,  their  notions  on  government 
and  general  subjects,  their  ceremonies  and  way  of  life,  that  a 
European,  not  previously  apprised  of  the  distinction,  might  very 
possibly  pass  the  boundary  that  divides  them,  without  at  once 
perceiving  the  change  that  had  taken  place. 

The  distinction  between  the  different  nations  will  appear  as 
each  comes  on  the  stage  in  the  course  of  the  following  history. 
AH  that  has  hitherto  been  said,  and  all  that  is  about  to  follow, 
is  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  HindA  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  large  towns  in  India,  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  is  agricultural.    The  vuiage^ 
peasants  live  assembled  in  villages  ;  going  out  to  their  fields  to 
labour,  and  returning,  with  their  cattle,  to  the  village  at  night. 

Villages  vary  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country  :  in  many 
parts  they  are  walled,  and  capable  of  a  short  defence  against  the 
light  troops  of  a  hostile  army  ;  and  in  some  disturbed  tracts, 
even  against  their  neighbours,  and  against  the  government 
officers  :  others  are  open  ;  and  others  only  closed  by  a  fence  and 
gate,  to  keep  in  the  cattle  at  night. 

The  houses  of  a  Bengal  and  Hindostan  village  have  been 
contrasted.  The  cottage  of  Bengal,  with  its  thin  curved 
thatched  roof  and  cane  walls,  is  the  best  looking  in  India. 
Those  of  Hindostan  are  tiled,  and  built  of  clay  or  unburnt 
hricts  ;  and,  though  equally  convenient,  have  less  neatness  of 
appearance.  The  mud  or  stone  huts  and  terraced  roofs  of  the 
Deckan  village  look  as  if  they  were  mere  uncovered  ruins,  and 
are  the  least  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  any.  Further  south,  though 
the  material  is  the  same,  the  execution  is  much  better  ;  and  the 
walls,  being  painted  in  broad  perpendicular  streaks  of  white  and 
red,  have  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  cleanness. 

Each  village  has  its  b&z&r,  composed  of  shops  for  the  sale  of 
grain,  tobacco,  sweetmeats,  coarse  cloth,  and  other  articles  of 
village  cx)n8umption.  Each  has  its  market  day,  and  its  annual 
fairs  and  festivals  ;  and  each,  in  most  parts  of  India,  has  at  least 
one  temple,  and  one  house  or  shed  for  lodging  strangers.  All 
villages  make  an  allowance  for  giving  food  for  charity  to  religious 
mendicants,  and  levy  a  fnnd  for  this  and  other  expenses,  including    . 
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public  festivities  on  particular  holidays.  The  house  for  strangers 
sometimes  contains  also  the  shrine  of  a  god,  and  is  generally  used 
as  the  town  house  ;  though  there  are  usually  some  shady  trees  in 
every  village,  under  which  the  heads  of  the  village  and  others 
meet  to  transact  their  business.  No  benches  or  tables  are  re- 
quired on  any  occasion. 

In  houses,  also,  there  is  no  furniture  but  a  mat  for  sitting  on. 
Habits  of  ^^d  some  earthen  and  brass  pots  and  dishes,  a  hand- 
viuagers.  jj^jj^  pestlc  aud  mortar,  an  iron  plate  for  baking  cakes 
on,  and  some  such  articles.  The  bed,  which  requires  neither 
bedding  nor  curtains,  is  set  upright  against  the  wall  during  the 
day  ;  and  cooking  is  carried  on  under  a  shed,  or  out  of  doors. 
The  huts,  though  bare,  are  clean  and  neat. 

There  is  scarcely  more  furniture  in  the  houses  of  the  richer 
inhabitants  of  the  village.  Their  distinction  is,  that  they  are 
two  stories  high  and  have  a  court-yard. 

The  condition  of  the  country  people  is  not,  in  general,  pros- 
perous. They  usually  borrow  money  to  pay  their  rent,  and  con- 
sequently get  involved  in  accounts  and  debts,  through  which  they 
are  so  liable  to  imposition,  that  they  can  scarcely  get  extricated. 
They  are  also,  in  general,  so  improvident,  that  if  they  were  clear, 
they  would  omit  to  lay  up  money  for  their  necessary  payments, 
and  soon  be  in  debt  again.  Some,  however,  are  prudent,  and 
acquire  property.  Their  villages  are  sometimes  disturbed  by 
factions  against  the  headman,  or  by  oppression  on  his  part,  or 
that  of  the  government ;  and  they  have  more  litigation  among 
themselves  than  the  same  class  in  England  ;  but  violence  of  all 
sorts  is  extremely  rare,  drunkenness  scarcely  known,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  coimtry  people  are  remarkably  quiet,  well-behaved, 
and,  for  their  circumstances,  happy  and  contented. 

The  husbandman  rises  with  the  earliest  dawn  ;  washes,  and 
says  a  prayer  ;  then  sets  out  with  his  cattle  to  his  distant  field. 
After  an  hour  or  two,  he  eats  some  remnants  of  his  yesterday's 
fare  for  breakfast,  and  goes  on  with  his  labour  till  noon,  when  his 
wife  brings  out  his  hot  dinner ;  he  eats  it  by  a  brook  or  under 
a  tree,  talks  and  sleeps  till  two  o'clock,  while  his  cattle  also  feed 
and  repose.  From  two  till  sunset  he  labours  again  ;  then  drive? 
his  cattle  home,  feeds  them,  bathes,  eats  some  supper,  smokes, 
and  spends  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  amusement  with  his  wife 
and  children,  or  his  neighbours.  The  women  fetch  water,  grind 
the  corn,  cook,  and  do  the  household  work,  besides  spinning,  and 
such  occupations. 

HindA  towns  are  formed  of  high  brick  or  stone  houses,  with  a 
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few  ginall  and  high-placed  windo\^8,  over  very  narrow  streets, 
which  are  paved  (if  paved  at  all)  with  large  uneven  Towns, 
slabs  of  stone.  They  are  crowded  with  people  moving  to  and  fro; 
processions,  palankeens,  and  carriages  drawn  by  oxen;  running 
footmen  with  sword  and  buckler,  religious  mendicants,  soldiers 
OQt  of  service  smoking  or  lounging;  and  sacred  bulls,  that  can 
scarcely  be  made  to  move  their  unwieldy  bulk  out  of  the  way  of 
the  passenger,  or  to  desist  from  feeding  on  the  grain  exposed  for 
gale.  ' 

The  most  conspicuous  shops  are  those  of  confectioners,  fruiterers, 
grainsellers,  braziers,  druggists,  and  tobacconists:  sellers  of  cloth, 
shawls,  and  other  stuffs,  keep  their  goods  in  bales;  and  those  of 
more  precious  articles  do  not  expose  them.  They  are  quite  open 
towards  the  street,  and  often  are  merely  the  veranda  in  front  of 
the  house;  the  customers  standing  and  making  their  purchases 
in  the  street. 

Towns  are  often  walled,  and  capable  of  defence. 

They  have  not  hereditary  headmen  and  officers,  like  villages, 
but  are  generally  the  residence  of  the  government  agent  in  charge 
of  the  district,  who  manages  them,  with  the  help  of  an  establish- 
ment for  police  and  revenue.  They  are  divided  into  wards  for 
the  purposes  of  police;  and  each  cast  has  its  own  elected  head, 
who  communicates  between  the  government  and  its  members. 
These  casts,  being  in  general  trades  also,  are  attended  with  all 
the  good  and  bad  consequences  of  such  combinations. 

The  principal  inhabitants  are  bankers  and  merchants,  and 
people  connected  with  the  government. 

Bankers  and  merchants  generally  combine  both  trades,  and 
fimn  the  public  revenues  besides.  They  make  great  profits,  and 
often  without  much  risk.  In  transactions  with  governments  they 
frequently  secure  a  mortgage  on  the  revenue,  or  the  guarantee  of 
some  powerful  person,  for  the  discharge  of  their  debt.  They  lend 
money  on  an  immense  premium,  and  with  very  high  compound 
interest,  which  increases  so  rapidly,  that  the  repayment  is  always 
a  compromise,  in  which  the  lender  gives  up  a  great  part  of  his 
demand,  still  retaining  an  ample  profit.  They  live  plainly  and 
frugally,  and  often  spend  vast  sums  on  domestic  festivals  or 
public  works. 

The  great  men  about  the  government  will  be  spoken  of  here- 
after, but  the  innumerable  clerks  and  hangers-on  in  lower  stations 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  mention.  Not  only  has  every 
office  numbers  of  these  men,  but  every  department,  however 
small,  must  have  one;  a  company  of  soldiers  would  not  be    . 
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complete  without  its  clerk.  Every  nobleman  (besides  those 
employed  in  collections  and  accounts)  has  clerks  of  the  kitchen, 
of  the  stable,  the  hawking  establishment,  etc.  Intercourse  of 
business  and  civility  is  carried  on  through  these  people,  who  also 
ftirnish  the  newswriters;  and,  after  all,  great  numbers  are  unem- 
ployed, and  are  ready  agents  in  every  sort  of  plot  and  intrigue. 

The  food  of  the  common  people,  both  in  the  country  and  in 
Food  and  towus,  is  unlcaveued  bread  with  boiled  vegetables, 
eatSi^.'of'  clarified  butter  or  oil,  and  spices.  Smoking  tobacco  is 
au  dawes.  aj^Qgi;  ^hc  ouly  luxury.  Some  few  smoke  intoxicating 
drugs;  and  the  lowest  casts  alone,  and  even  they  rarely,  get 
dnink  with  spirits.  Drunkenness  is  confined  to  damp  countries, 
such  as  Bengal,  the  Concans,  and  some  parts  of  the  south  of 
India.  It  increases  in  our  territories,  where  spirits  are  taxed; 
but  it  is  so  little  of  a  natural  propensity,  that  the  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  spirits,  which  exists  in  most  native  states,  is  sufficient 
to  keep  it  down.  Opium,  which  is  used  to  great  excess  in  the 
west  of  Hindostan,  is  peculiar  to  the  R^jpiits,  and  does  not  affect 
the  lower  classes.  All  but  the  poorest  people  chew  bitel  (a 
pungent  aromatic  leaf)  with  the  hard  nut  of  the  areca,  mixed 
with  a  sort  of  lime  made  from  shells,  and  with  various  spices, 
according  to  the  person's  means.  Some  kinds  of  fruit  are  cheap 
and  common. 

The  upper  classes,  at  least  the  Bramin  part  of  them,  have  very 
little  more  variety;  it  consists  in  the  greater  number  of  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  spices,  and  in  the  cookery.  Assafoetida  is  a 
favourite  ingredient,  as  giving  to  some  of  their  richer  dishes 
something  of  the  fiavour  of  flesh.  The  caution  used  against 
eating  out  of  dishes  or  on  carpets  defiled  by  other  casts,  gives 
rise  to  some  curious  customs.  At  a  great  Bramin  dinner,  where 
twenty  or  thirty  different  dishes  and  condiments  are  placed  before 
each  individual,  all  are  served  in  vessels  made  of  leaves  sewed 
together.  These  are  placed  on  the  bare  floor,  which,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  table  cloth,  is  decorated  for  a  certain  distance  in  front 
of  the  guests,  with  patterns  of  flowers,  etc.,  very  prettily  laid 
out  in  lively-coloured  sorts  of  sand,  spread  through  frames  in 
which  the  patterns  are  cut,  and  swept  away  after  the  dinner. 
The  inferior  casts  of  Hindils  eat  meat,  and  care  less  about  their 
vessels;  metal,  especially,  can  always  be  purified  by  scouring. 
In  all  classes,  however,  the  difference  of  cast  leads  to  a  want  of 
sociability.  A  soldier,  or  any  one  away  from  his  family,  cooks 
his  solitary  meal  for  himself,  and  finishes  it  without  a  companion, 
or  any  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  those  derived   from 
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taking  the  necessary  supply  of  food.    All  eat  with  their  fingers, 
and  scmpulously  wash  before  and  after  meals. 

Thongh  they  have  chess,  a  game  played  with  tables  and  dice 
a«  backgammon  is,  and  cards  (which  are  circular,  in  indoor 
many  suits,  and  painted  with  Hindd  gods,  etc.,  instead  »°»^e™««*»- 
of  kings,  queens,  and  knaves),  yet  the  great  in-door  amusement 
Is  to  listen  to  singing  interspersed  with  slow  movements,  which 
can  scarcely  be  called  dancing.  The  attitudes  are  not  ungraceful, 
and  the  songs,  as  has  been  mentioned,  are  pleasing;  but  it  is, 
after  all,  a  languid  and  monotonous  entertainment;  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  delight  that  all  ranks  take  in  it;  the  lower 
orders,  in  particular,  often  standing  for  whole  nights  to  enjoy 
this  anvaried  amusement. 

These  exhibitions  are  now  often  illuminated,  when  in  rooms, 
by  English  chandeliers;  but  the  true  Hindd  way  of  lighting  them 
np  is  by  torches  held  by  men,  who  feed  the  flame  with  oil  from 
a  sort  of  bottle  constructed  for  the  purpose.  For  ordinary  house- 
hold purposes  they  use  lamps  of  earthenware  or  metal. 

In  the  houses  of  the  rich,  the  doorways  are  hung  with  quilted 
silk  curtains;    and  the  doors,   the  arches,  and  other  Houses, 
wood-work    in    the    rooms    are  highly  carved.      The  SSd^S^r- 
floor  is  entirely  covered  with  a  thin  mattress  of  cotton,  JS^'Sp^'r 
over  which  is  spread  a  clean  white  cloth  to  sit  on  ;  but  ^^**^' 
there  is  no  other  ftimiture  of  any  description.    Equals  sit  in 
opposite  rows  down  the  room.     A  prince  or  great  chief  has  a 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  room  between  the  rows,  very  slightly 
raised  by  an   additional  mattress,   and  covered  with   a  small 
carpet  of  embroidered    silk.      This,  with   a   high    round   em- 
broidered bolster  behind,  forms   what  is   called  a  masnad  or 
gadi,  and  serves  as  a  throne  for  sovereigns  under  the  rank  of 
ting. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  ceremony.     A  person  of  distinction 
is  met  a  mile  or  two  before  he  enters  the  city;  and  a  visitor  is 
received  (according  to  his  rank)  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  house, 
at  the  door  of  the  room,  or  by  merely  rising  from  the  seat. 
Friends  embrace  if  they  have  not  met  for  some  time.     Bramins 
are  saluted  by  joining  the  palms,  and  raising  them  twice  or 
thrice  to  the  forehead :   with  others  the  salute  with  one  hand 
L<  used,  so  well  known  by  the   Mahometan   name  of  saldm. 
Bramins  have  a  peculiar  phrase  of  salutation   for  each  other. 
Other  Hindus,  on  meeting,  repeat  twice  the  name  of  the  god 
Bima.    Visitors  are  seated  with  strict  attention  to  their  rank, 
which,   on    public    occasions,    it    often    takes    much    previous 
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negotiation  to  settle.  HindAs  of  rank  are  remarkable  for  their 
politeness  to  inferiors,  generally  addressing  them  by  some  civil 
or  familiar  term,  and  scarcely  ever  being  provoked  to  abusive 
or  harsh  language. 

The  lower  classes  are  courteous  in  their  general  manners  among 
themselves,  but  by  no  means  so  scnipulous  in  their  language 
when  irritated. 

All  visits  end  by  the  master  of  the  house  presenting  bitel  leaf 
with  areca  nut,  etc.,  to  the  guest :  it  is  accompanied  by  attar  of 
roses,  or  some  other  perfume  put  on  the  handkerchief,  and  rose- 
water  sprinkled  over  the  person  ;  and  this  is  the  signal  for 
taking  leave. 

At  first  meetings,  and  at  entertainments,  trays  of  shawls  and 
other  materials  for  dresses  are  presented  to  the  guests,  together 
with  pearl  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  ornaments  for  the  turban  of 
jewels  :  a  sword,  a  horse,  and  an  elephant,  are  added  when  both 
parties  are  men  of  high  rank.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this 
custom  is  ancient,  but  presents  of  bracelets,  etc.,  are  frequent  in 
the  oldest  dramas. 

Such  presents  are  also  given  to  meritorious  servants,  to  soldiers 
who  have  distinguished  themselves,  and  to  poets  or  learned  men  ; 
they  are  showered  on  favourite  singers  and  dancers. 

At  formal  meetings  nobody  speaks  but  the  principal  persons, 
but  in  other  companies  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unrestrained 
conversation.  The  manner  of  the  Hindtis  is  polite,  and  their 
language  obsequious.  They  abound  in  compliments  and  expre»« 
sions  of  humility  even  to  their  equals,  and  when  they  have 
no  object  to  gain.  They  seldom  show  much  desire  of  knowledge, 
or  disposition  to  extend  their  thoughts  beyond  their  ordinary 
habits.  Within  that  sphere,  however,  their  conversation  is 
shrewd  and  intelligent,  often  mixed  with  lively  and  satirical 
observations. 

The  rich  rise  at  the  same  hour  as  the  conmion  people,  or^ 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  early;  perform  their  devotions  in  their  own 
chapels;  despatch  private  and  other  business  with  their  immediate 
officers  and  dependents;  bathe,  dine,  and  sleep.  At  two  or  three 
they  dress,  and  appear  in  their  public  apartments,  where  they 
receive  visits  and  transact  business  till  very  late  at  night.  Some, 
also,  listen  to  music  till  late;  but  these  occupations  are  confined 
to  the  rich,  and,  in  general,  a  Hindti  town  is  all  quiet  soon  after 
dark. 

Entertainments,  besides  occasions  of  rare  occurrence,  as  mar- 
riages, etc.,  are  given  on  particular  festivals,  and  sometimes  to 
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show  attention  to  particular  friends.  Among  themselves  they 
commence  with  a  dinner;  but  the  essential  part  of  the  Entertam- 
entertainment  is  dancing  and  singing,  sometimes  diver-  J^p  ^he 
sificd  with  jugglers  and  buffoons ;  during  which  time  ^^^ 
perfumes  are  burnt,  and  the  guests  are  dressed  with  garlands 
of  sweet-smelling  flowers:  presents,  as  above  described,  are  no 
less  essential. 

At  courts  there  are  certain  days  on  which  all  the  great  and 
all  public  officers  wait  on  the  prince  to  pay  their  duty ;  and,  on 
those  occasions,  the  crowd  in  attendance  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
birthday  levee  in  Europe, 

All  go  up  to  the  prince  in  succession,  and  present  him  with  a 
nazzer,  which  is  one  or  more  pieces  of  money  laid  on  a  napkin, 
tod  which  it  is  usual  to  offer  to  superiors  on  all  formal  meetings. 
The  amount  depends  on  the  rank  of  the  offerer,  the  lowest  in 
general  is  a  rupee,  yet  poor  people  sometimes  present  a  flower, 
and  shopkeepers  often  some  article  of  their  traffic  or  manufacture, 
A  dress  of  some  sort  is,  on  most  occasions,  given  in  return.  The 
price  of  one  dress  is  equal  to  many  nazzers.  The  highest  regular 
nazzer  is  100  ashrefCs,  equal  to  150  or  170  guineas;  but  people 
have  been  known  to  present  jewels  of  high  value,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  when  a  prince  visits  a  person  of  inferior  rank, 
to  construct  a  low  base  for  his  masnad  of  bags,  containing  in  all 
100,000  rupees  (or  10,000^.),  which  are  all  considered  part  of  the 
nazzer.  So  much  is  that  a  form,  that  it  has  been  done  when  the 
^izim  visited  the  Resident  at  Hyderdbdd,  though  that  prince 
was  little  more  than  a  dependent  on  our  government.  I  mention 
this  as  a  general  custom  at  present,  though  not  sure  that  it  is 
originally  Hindi. 

The  religious  festivals  are  of  a  less  doubtful  character.  In 
them  a  great  hall  is  fitted  up  in  honour  of  the  deity  of  the  day. 
His  image,  richly  adorned,  and  surrounded  by  gilded  balustrades, 
occupies  the  centre  of  one  end  of  the  apartment,  while  the  prince 
and  his  court,  in  splendid  dresses  and  jewels,  are  arranged  along 
one  side  of  the  room  as  guests  or  attendants.  The  rest  of  the 
ceremony  is  like  other  entertainments.  The  songs  may,  perhaps, 
be  appropriate;  but  the  incense,  the  chaplets  of  flowers,  and 
other  presents,  are  as  on  ordinary  occasions:  the  bftel  leaf  and 
attar,  indeed,  are  brought  from  before  the  idol,  and  distributed 
as  if  from  him  to  his  visitors. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  these  religious  exhibitions  is  that 
of  the  capture  of  Lank&,  in  honour  of  R&ma,  which  is  necessarily 
performed  out  of  doors.  om.e,,yGoog\Q 
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Lanka  is  represented  by  a  spacious  castle  with  towers  and 
battlements,  which  are  assailed  by  an  army  dressed  like  Bama 
and  his  followers,  with  Hannmat  and  his  monkey  allies.  The 
combat  ends  in  the  destruction  of  Lank&,  amidst  a  blaze  of  fire- 
works which  would  excite  admiration  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  in  a  triumphal  procession  sometimes  conducted  in  a  style  of 
grandeur  which  might  become  a  more  important  occasion. 

The  festival  is  celebrated  in  another  manner,  and  with  ^ttill 
greater  splendour,  among  the  Marattas.  It  is  the  day  on  whicli 
they  always  commence  their  military  operations;  and  the  par- 
ticular event  which  they  commemorate  is  Rama's  devotions  and 
his  plucking  a  branch  from  a  certain  tree,  before  he  set  out  on 
his  expedition. 

A  tree  of  this  sort  is  planted  in  an  open  plain  near  the  camp  or 
city  ;  and  all  the  infantry  and  guns,  and  as  many  of  the  cavalry 
as  do  not  accompany  the  prince,  are  drawn  up  on  each  side  of 
the  spot,  or  form  a  wide  street  leading  up  to  it.    The  rest  of  the 
plain   is  filled  with    innumerable  spectators.    The  procession, 
though  less  regular  than  those  of  Mahometan  princes,  is  one  of 
the  finest  displays  of  the  sort  in  India..    The  chief  advances  on 
his  elephant,  preceded  by  flags  and  gold  and  silver  sticks  or 
maces,  and  by  a  phalanx  of  men  on  foot  bearing  pikes  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  long.     On  each  side  are  his  nobles  and  militan- 
leaders  on  horseback,  with  sumptuous   dresses  and  caparisons, 
and  each  with  some  attendants  selected  for  their  martial  appear- 
ance; behind  are  long  trains  of  elephants  with  their  sweeping 
housings,  some  with  flags  of  immense  size,  and  glittering  with 
gold  and  embroidery ;  some  bearing  howdahs,  open  or  roofed, 
often  of  silver,  plain  or  gilt,  and  of  forms  peculiarly  oriental: 
around  and  behind   is   a  cloud  of  horsemen,  their  trappings 
glancing  in  the  sun,  and  their  scarfs  of  cloth  of  gold  fluttering  in 
the  wind,  all  overtopped  by  sloping  spears  and  waving  banners; 
those  on  the  flanks  dashing  out,  and  returning  after  displaying 
some  evolutions  of  horsemanship:  the  whole  moving,  mixing, 
and  continually  shifting  its  form  as  it  advances,  and  presenting 
one  of  the  most  animating  and  most  gorgeous  spectacles  that  is 
ever  seen,  even  in  that  land  of  barbarous  magnificence.    As  the 
chief  approaches,  the  guns  are  fired,  the  infantry  discharge  their 
pieces,  and  the  procession   moves  on  with  accelerated  speed, 
exhibiting  a   lively  picture  of  an  attack  by  a  great  body   of 
cavalry  on  an  army  drawn  up  to  receive  them. 

When  the  prince  has  performed  his  devotions  and  plucked  his 
bough,  his  example  is  followed  by  those  around  Jprnj:  a  fresh 
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salvo  of  guns  is  fired  :  and,  at  the  signal,  the  troops  break  off,  and 
each  man  snatches  some  leaves,  from  one  of  the  fields  of  tall  grain 
which  is  grown  for  the  purpose  near  the  si)ot :  each  sticks  his 
prize  in  his  turban,  and  all  exchange  compliments  and  congratu- 
lations. A  grand  darb&r,  at  which  all  the  court  and  military 
officers  attend,  closes  the  day. 

There  is  less  grandeur,  but  scarcely  less  interest,  in  Pairs,  pu- 
the  fairs  and  festivals  of  the  common  people. 

These  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  fairs  in  England,  and  ex- 
lubit  the  same  whirling  machines,  and  the  same  amusements  and 
oecnpations.  But  no  assemblage  in  England  can  give  a  notion  of 
the  lively  effect  produced  by  the  prodigious  concourse  of  people 
in  white  dresses  and  bright-coloured  scarfs  and  turbans,  so  unlike 
the  black  head-dresses  and  dusky  habits  of  the  North.  Their 
taste  for  gaudy  shows  and  processions,  and  the  mixture  of  arms 
and  flags,  give  also  a  different  character  to  the  Indian  fairs.  The 
Hindus  enter  into  the  amusements  of  these  meetings  with  infinite 
relish,  and  show  every  sign  of  peaceful  festivity  and  enjoyment. 
They  may,  on  all  these  occasions,  have  some  religious  ceremony  to 
go  through,  but  it  does  not  take  up  a  moment,  and  seldom  occu- 
pies a  thought.  At  the  pilgrimages,  indeed,  the  long  anticipation 
of  the  worship  to  be  performed,  the  example  of  other  pilgrims 
invoking  the  god  aloud,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  concur  to 
produce  stronger  feelings  of  devotion.  There  are  also  more  cere- 
monies to  be  gone  through,  and  sometimes  these  are  joined  in  by 
the  whole  assembly,  when  the  thousands  of  eyes  directed  to  one 
point,  and  of  voices  shouting  one  name,  is  often  impressive  even 
to  the  least  interested  spectator. 

But,  even  at  pilgrimages,  the  feeling  of  amusement  is  much 
stronger  than  that  of  religious  zeal ;  and  many  such  places  are 
also  among  the  most  celebrated  marts  for  the  transfer  of  mer- 
chandise, and  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  fair. 

Among  the  enjoyments  of  the  upper  classes,  I  should  not  omit 
their  gardens,  which,  though  always  formal,  are  nevertheless 
often  pleasing.  They  are  divided  by  broad  alleys,  with  Gardeng 
long  and  narrow  ponds  or  canals,  enclosed  with  regular  aceneiy.^ 
Ktone  and  stucco  work,  running  up  the  centre,  and  on  each  side, 
straight  walks  between  borders  of  poppies  of  all  colours,  or  of 
flowers  in  oniform  beds  or  in  patterns.  Their  summer-houses  are 
of  white  stncco,  and  though  somewhat  less  heavy  and  inelegant 
than  their  ordinary  dwellings,  do  not  much  relieve  the  formality 
of  the  garden :  but  there  is  still  something  rich  and  oriental 
in  the  groves  of  orange  and  citron  trees,  the  mixture  of  dark  c[^ 
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cypresses  with  trees  covered  with  flowers  or  blossoms,  the  tall  and 
graceful  palms,  the  golden  fruits,  and  highly-scented  flowers.  In 
the  heats  of  summer,  too,  the  trellised  walks,  closely  covered  with 
vines,  and  the  slender  stems  and  impervious  shades  of  the  areea 
tree,  afford  dark  and  cool  retreats  from  the  intolerable  glare  of 
the  sun,  made  still  more  pleasant  by  the  gushing  of  the  little 
rills  that  water  the  garden,  and  by  the  profound  silence  and 
repose  that  reign  in  that  overpowering  hour. 

I  have  great  doubts  whether  the  present  kind  of  gardens  has 
not  been  introduced  by  the  Mussulmans,  especially  as  I  remember 
no  description  in  the  poets  which  are  translated  which  suggests 
this  sort  of  formality. 

The  flowers  and  trees  of  Indian  gardens  are  neither  collected 
with  the  industry,  nor  improved  with  the  care,  of  those  in 
Europe  ;  and  it  is  amidst  the  natural  scenery  that  we  see  both  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  The  country  is  often  scattered  with  old 
mangoe  trees  and  lofty  tamarinds  and  pipals,  which,  in  Guzer&t 
especially,  are  accompanied  with  undulations  of  the  ground  that 
give  to  extensive  tracts  the  varied  beauties  of  an  English  park. 
In  other  parts,  as  in  R6hilcand,  a  perfectly  flat  and  incredibly 
fertile  plain  is  scattered  with  mangoe  orchards,  and  delights  as 
with  its  extent  and  prosperity,  until  at  last  it  wearies  with  its 
monotony.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal  the  traveller  enters  on  a 
similar  flat,  covered  with  one  sheet  of  rice,  but  without  a  tree, 
except  at  a  distance  on  every  side,  where  appears  a  thick  bamboo 
jungle,  such  as  might  be  expected  to  harbour  wild  beasts.  When 
this  jungle  is  reached,  it  proves  to  be  a  narrow  belt,  filled  with 
villages  and  teeming  with  poimlation  ;  and  when  it  is  passed, 
another  bare  flat  succeeds,  again  encircled  with  bamboo  jungle 
almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon. 

The  central  part  of  the  Deckan  is  composed  of  waving  downs, 
which  at  one  time  presents,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  one  unbroken 
sheet  of  green  harvests,  high  enough  to  conceal  a  man  and 
horse,*  but  in  the  hot  season  bears  the  appearance  of  a  desert, 
naked  and  brown,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to  relieve  its  gloomy 
sameness.  In  many  places,  especially  in  the  west,  are  woods  of 
old  trees  filled  with  scented  creepers,  some  bearing  flowers  of  the 
most  splendid  colours,  and  others  twining  among  the  branches, 
or  stretching  boldly  from  tree  to  tree,  with  stems  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thigh.    The  forests  in  the  east  ^  and  the  centre  of  India,* 

*  Of  bAjri  (HolcuB  spicatus)  and  ju4r  (Holcua  sorghum). 
^  The  8^  forests  near  the  mountainB. 

'  The  forest  that  fills  the  country  from  N^dr  to  Bengal,  and  from  BundScand 
to  the  northern  Circars. 
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ftad  near  one  part  of  the  western  Gh&ts/  are  composed  of  trees 
of  prodigious  magnitude,  almost  undisturbed  by  habitations,  and 
imperfectly  traversed  by  narrow  roads,  like  the  wildest  parts  of 
America. 

In  the  midst  of  the  best  cultivated  country  are  often  found 
spaces  of  several  days'  journey  across,  covered  with  the  pal&s  or 
d4k  tree,  which  in  spring  loses  all  its  leaves  and  is  entirely  covered 
with  large  red  and  orange  flowers,  which  make  the  whole  of  the 
hills  seem  in  a  blaze. 

The  noblest  scenery  in  India  is  under  Himalaya,  where  the 
ridges  are  broken  into  every  form  of  the  picturesque,  with  abrupt 
rocks,  mossy  banks,  and  slopes  covered  with  gigantic  pines  and 
other  trees,  on  the  same  vast  scale,  mixed  with  the  most  beautiftil 
of  oar  flowering  shrubs  and  the  best  of  our  fruits  in  their  state  of 
nature.  Over  the  whole  towers  the  majestic  chain  of  Him&laya 
covered  with  eternal  snow;  a  sight  which  the  soberest  traveller 
his  never  described  without  kindling  into  enthusiasm,  and  which, 
if  once  seen,  leaves  an  impression  that  can  never  be  equalled  or 
efibced.  The  western  Gh^ts  present  the  charms  of  mountain 
scenery  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  their 
merits  to  say  that  they  strongly  resemble  the  valleys  of  the  Neda 
and  the  Ladon,  which  have  long  been  the  boast  of  Arcadia  and 
of  Europe. 

The  beauty  of  the  Gh&ts,  however,  depends  entirely  on  the 
season  when  they  are  seen;  in  summer,  when  stripped  of  their 
clouds  and  deprived  of  their  rich  carpet  of  verdure  and  their 
iminmerable  cascades,  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  not  sufficient 
to  compensate  by  its  grandeur  for  their  general  sterility,  and  the 
<m]y  pleasure  they  afford  is  derived  from  the  stately  forests 
which  still  clothe  their  sides. 

The  day  of  the  poor  in  towns  is  spent  much  like  that  of  the 
villagers,  except  that  they  go  to  their  shop  instead  of  the  naaner  of 
field,  and  to  the  b&z&r  for  amusement  and  society.    The  ^^.'*^® 
villagers  have  some  active  games;  but  the  out-of-door  ^v5i^ 
amusements  of  the  townspeople  are  confined  to  those  at  *"  ciMses. 
fairs  and  festivals;  some  also  perform  their  complicated  system  of 
gymnastic  exercise,  and  practise  wrestling:  but  there  are  certain 
seasQDB  which  have  their  appropriate  sports,  in  which  all  descri})- 
tions  of  people  eagerly  join. 

Perhaps  the  chief  of  these  is  the  h61i,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
the  spring,  at  which  the  common  people,  especially  the  boys, 
dance  round  fires,  sing  licentious  and  satirical  songs,  and  give 


Malabar,  etc. 
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vent  to  all  sorts  of  ribaldry  against  their  superiors,  by  whom  it 
is  always  taken  in 'good  part.  The  great  sport  of  the  occasioQ, 
however,  consists  in  sprinkling  each  other  with  a  yellow  liquid, 
and  throwing  a  crimson  powder  over  each  other's  persons.  The 
liquid  is  also  squirted  through  syringes,  and  the  powder  is  some- 
times made  up  in  large  balls  covered  with  isinglass,  which  break 
as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  body.  All  ranks  engage 
in  this  sport  with  enthusiasm,  and  get  more  and  more  into  the 
spirit  of  the  contest,  till  all  parties  are  completely  drenched  with 
the  liquid,  and  so  covered  with  the  red  powder  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  recognised. 

A  grave  prime  minister  will  invite  a  foreign  ambassador  to  play 
the  h61i  at  his  house,  and  will  take  his  share  in  the  most  riotous 
parts  of  it  with  the  ardour  of  a  schoolboy. 

There  are  many  other  festivals  of  a  less  marked  character; 
some  general,  and  some  local.  Of  the  latter  description  is  the 
custom  among  the  Marattas  of  inviting  each  other  to  eat  the 
toasted  grain  of  the  bijri  (or  Holcus  spicatus)  when  the  ear  first 
begins  to  fill.  This  is  a  natural  luxury  among  villagers;  but 
the  custom  extends  to  the  great;  the  Rdja  of  Ber&r,  for  instance, 
invites  all  the  principal  people  of  his  court,  on  a  succession  of 
days,  to  this  fare,  when  toasted  grain  is  first  served,  and  is 
followed  by  a  regular  banquet. 

The  diw&li  is  a  general  festival,  on  which  every  house  and  temple 
is  illuminated  with  rows  of  little  lamps  along  the  roofs,  windows, 
and  cornices,  and  on  bamboo  frames  erected  for  the  purpose. 

Benires,  seen  from  the  Ganges,  used  to  be  very  magnificent  ou 
this  occasion.  During  the  whole  of  the  month  in  which  this  feast 
occurs,  lamps  are  hung  up  on  bamboos,  at  different  villages  and 
private  houses,  so  high  as  often  to  make  the  spectator  mistake 
them  for  stars  in  the  horizon. 

The  jannam  ashtomi  ^  is  a  festival  at  which  a  sort  of  opera  is 
performed  by  boys  dressed  like  Crishna  and  his  shepherdesses, 
who  perform  appropriate  dances,  and  sing  songs  in  character. 

The  military  men  (that  is,  all  the  upper  class  not  engaged  in 
ExeroiBes.  rcligiou  or  commcrcc)  are  fond  of  hunting,  running  down 
wolves,  deer,  hares,  etc.,  with  dogs,  which  they  also  employ 
against  wild  boars,  but  depending  chiefly,  on  these  last  occasions, 
on  their  own  swords  or  spears.  They  shoot  tigers  from  elephants, 
and  sometimes  attack  them  on  horseback  and  on  foot;  even 
villagers  sometimes  turn  out  in  a  body  to  attack  a  tiger  that 
infests  their  neighbourhood,  and  conduct  themselves  with  great 

'  [The  janmashtdmi  or  aimivenary  of  Kriahna's  nativity. — Ea] 
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reaolntion.    As  long  as  a  tiger  does  not  destroy  men,  however, 
they  never  qnairel  with  him.. 

The  military  men,  notwithstanding  their  habitual  indolence,  are 
all  active  and  excellent  horsemen.  The  Marattas  in  particular 
are  celebrated  for  their  management  of  the  horse  and  lance. 
They  all  ride  very  short,  and  use  tight  martingales,  and  light  but 
very  sharp  bits.  Their  horses  are  always  well  on  their  haunches, 
and  are  taught  to  turn  suddenly  when  at  speed,  in  the  least 
possible  room.  They  are  also  taught  to  make  sudden  bounds 
forward,  by  which  they  bring  their  rider  on  his  adversary's 
bridle-arm  before  he  has  time  to  counteract  the  manoeuvre. 

The  skirmishes  of  two  Indian  armies  mix  and  contend  with 
their  spears  in  a  way  that  looks  very  much  like  play  to  a 
European.  They  wheel  round  and  round  each  other,  and  make 
feigned  pushes  apparently  without  any  intention  of  coming  in 
contact,  though  always  nearly  within  reach.-  They  are  in  fact 
straining  every  nerve  to  carry  their  point,  but  each  is  thrown  out 
by  the  dexterous  evolutions  of  his  antagonist,  until,  at  length, 
one  being  struck  through  and  knocked  off  his  horse,  first  con- 
vinces the  spectator  that  both  parties  were  in  earnest. 

The  Hindds  are  also  good  shots  with  a  matchlock  from  a 
horse ;  but  in  this  they  are  much  excelled  by  the  Mahometans. 

Among  other  instances  of  activity,  great  men  sometimes  drive 
their  own  elephants,  defending  the  seeming  want  of  dignity,  on 
the  ground  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  guide  his  elephant  in 
case  his  rider  should  be  killed  in  battle.  In  early  days  this  art 
▼as  a  valued  accomplishment  of  the  heroes. 

The  regular  dress  of  all  Hindus  is  probably  that  which  has  been 
mentioned  9s  used  in  Bengal,  and  which  is  worn  by  all  Dress, 
strict  Bramins.  It  consists  of  two  long  pieces  of  white  cotton 
cloth,  one  of  which  is  wrapped  round  the  middle,  and  tucked  up 
betvreen  the  legs,  while  part  hangs  down  a  good  deal  below  the 
knees ;  the  other  is  worn  over  the  shoulders,  and  occasionally 
stretched  over  the  head  which  has  no  other  covering.®  The  head 
and  beard  are  shaved,  but  a  long  tuft  of  hair  is  left  on  the  crown. 
Mnstachios  are  also  worn,  except  perhaps  by  strict  Bramins. 
Except  in  Bengal,  all  Hindus,  who  do  not  affect  strictness,  now 
wear  the  lower  piece  of  cloth  smaller  and  tighter,  and  over  it  a 
white  cotton,  or  chintz,  or  silk  tunic,  a  coloured  muslin  sash  round 
the  middle,  and  a  scarf  of  the  same  material  over  the  shoulders, 
with  a  turban  ;  some  wear  loose  drawers  like  the  Mahometans. 

The  full  dress  is  a  long  white  gown  of  almost  transparent 

*  This  18  eiacUy  the  Hrndd  dress  described  by  Arrian,  Indtea,  cap.  ^^tI^OOqIc 
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muslin  close  over  the  body,  bnt  in  innumerable  loose  folds  below 
the  waist.  This,  with  the  sash  and  turban,  bracelets,  necklaces, 
and  other  jewels  and  ornaments,  make  the  dress  complete.  As 
this  dress  is  partly  borrowed  from  the  Mahometans,  and  cannot 
be  very  ancient,  it  is  singular  that  it  should  be  accurately  repre- 
sented in  some  of  the  iig:ures  of  kings  on  the  tombs  at  Thebes  in 
Egypt,*  where  the  features,  attitudes,  and  everything  else  are,  by 
a  remarkable  coincidence  (for  it  can  be  nothing  more),  exactly 
what  is  seen  in  a  HindA  R&ja  of  the  present  day. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  first  de- 
womcn.  scribed  for  the  men  ;  but  both  the  pieces  of  cloth  are  much 
larger  and  longer,  and  they  are  of  various  bright  colours  as  well 
as  white.  Both  sexes  wear  many  ornaments.  Men  even  of  the 
lower  orders  wear  earrings,  bracelets,  and  necklaces.  They  are 
sometimes  worn  as  a  convenient  way  of  keeping  all  the  money 
the  owner  has  ;  but  the  necklaces  are  sometimes  made  of  a  par- 
ticular berry  that  hardens  into  a  rough  but  handsome  dark  brown 
bead,  and  sometimes  of  particular  kinds  of  wood  turned ;  and 
these  are  mixed  alternately  with  beads  of  gold  or  coral.  The 
neck  and  legs  are  bare  ;  but  on  going  out,  embroidered  slippers 
with  a  long  point  curling  up  are  put  on,  and  are  laid  aside  again 
on  entering  a  room  or  a  palankeen.  Children  are  loaded  with  gold 
ornaments,  which  gives  frequent  temptation  to  child-murder. 

Women,  under  the  ancient  Hindt^,  appear  to  have  been  more 
reserved  and  retired  than  with  us ;  but  the  complete  seclusion 
of  them  has  come  in  with  the  Mussulmans,  and  is  even  now 
confined  to  the  military  classes.  The  Bramins  do  not  observe  it 
at  all.  The  PishwA's  consort  used  to  walk  to  temples,  and  ride 
or  go  in  an  open  palankeen  through  the  streets  with  perfect 
publicity,  and  with  a  retinue  becoming  her  rank. 

Women,  however,  do  not  join  in  the  society  of  men,  and  are  not 
admitted  to  an  equality  with  them.  In  the  lower  orders,  the 
wife,  who  cooks  and  serves  the  dinner,  waits  till  the  husband  has 
finished  before  she  begins.  When  persons  of  different  sexes 
walk  together,  the  woman  always  follows  the  man,  even  when 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  their  walking  abreast.  Striking  a  woman 
is  not  so  disgraceftil  with  the  lower  orders  as  with  us.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  low  place  systematically  assigned  to  them,  natural 
affection  and  reason  restore  them  to  their  rights  :  theirhusbands 
confide  in  them,  and  consult  with  them  on  their  affairs,  and  are 
as  often  subject  to  their  ascendency  as  in  any  other  country. 

'  Especially  on  the  aides  of  one  of  the  doors  in  Bel»»ni*B  caTp. 
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Another  reproach  to  Hindii  civilization,  though  more  real  than 
that  just  mentioned,  falls  very  short  of  the  idea  it  at  first  sight 
suggests.  Domestic  slavery  in  a  mild  form  is  almost  siaveir. 
uniYersal.  The  slaves  are  home-born,  or  children  sold  by  their 
parents  darmg  famine,  and  sometimes  children  kidnapped  by  Ban- 
jiras,  a  tribe  of  wandering  herdsmen,  who  gain  their  subsistence 
br  conveying  grain  and  merchandise  from  one  part  of  the  conntry 
to  another.  Such  a  crime  is,  of  course,  liable  to  punishment;  but 
from  its  being  only  occasionally  practised,  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  detect  than  slave-trading  among  ourselves. 

Domestic  slaves  are  treated  exactly  like  servants,  except  that 
they  are  more  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family.  I  doubt  if 
thev  are  ever  sold ;  and  they  attract  little  observation,  as  there 
is  nothing  apparent  to  distinguish  them  from  freemen.  But 
slavery  is  nowhere  exempted  from  its  curse.  The  female 
children  kidnapped  are  often  sold  to  keepers  of  brothels  to  be 
brought  up  for  public  prostitution,  and  in  other  cases  are  exposed 
to  the  passions  of  their  masters  and  the  jealous  cruelty  of  their 
mistresses. 

In  some  parts  of  India  slaves  are  not  confined  to  the  great  and 
rich,  but  are  found  even  in  the  families  of  cultivators,  where 
they  are  treated  exactly  like  the  other  members.  Among  the 
ancient  Hindi^  it  will  have  been  observed,  from  Menu,  that  there 
were  no  slaves  attached  to  the  soil.  As  the  HindAs  spread  to  the 
south,  however,  they  appear  in  some  places  to  have  found,  or  to 
have  established,  preedial  servitude.  In  some  forest  tracts  there 
are  slaves  attached  to  the  soil,  but  in  so  loose  a  way,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  wages,  and,  in  fact,  are  under  little  restraint.  In 
the  south  of  India  they  are  attached  to  and  sold  with  the  land  ; 
and  in  Malabar  (where  they  seem  in  the  most  abject  condition), 
even  without  the  land.  The  number  in  Malabar  and  the  extreme 
9(mth  is  guessed  at  different  amounts,  from  100,000  to  400,000. 
They  exist  also  in  some  parts  of  Bengal  and  BehAr,  and  in 
hilly  tracts  like  those  in  the  south-east  of  Guzerat.  Their 
proportion  to  the  people  of  India  is,  however,  insignificant ;  and 
in  most  parts  of  that  country  the  verj-  name  of  praedial  slavery 
is  unknown. 

Marriages  are  performed  with  many  ceremonies,  few  of  which 
are  interesting;  among  them  are  joining  the  hands  of  the  ceremonieB 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  tying  them  together  with  a  o'™""^'^**®- 
blade  of  sacred  grass  ;  but  the  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  is 
when  the  bride  steps  seven  steps,  a  particular  text  being  repeated 
for  each.    When  the  seventh  step  is  taken,  the  marriage  is  i^^is-    j 
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soluble.***    This  is  the  only  form  of  marriage  now  allowed,  the 
other  seven  being  obsolete." 

The  prohibition,  so  often  repeated  in  Menu,  against  the  receipt 
by  the  bride's  father  of  any  present  from  the  bridegroom,  is  now 
more  strictly  observed  than  it  was  in  his  time.  The  point  of 
honour  in  this  respect  is  carried  so  far,  that  it  is  reckoned  dis- 
graceful to  receive  any  assistance  in  after  life  from  a  son-in-law 
or  brother-in-law.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  bridegroom 
should  come  to  the  house  of  the  father-in-law  to  sue  for  the 
bride,  and  the  marriage  must  also  be  performed  there. 

At  the  visit  of  the  suitor,  the  ancient  modes  of  hospitality  are 
maintained  according  to  a  prescribed  form.  The  sort  of  enter- 
tainment still  appears  in  the  production  of  a  cow  to  be  killed  for 
the  feast;  but  the  suitor  now  intercedes  for  her  life,  and  she  is 
turned  loose  at  his  request.** 

In  the  case  of  princes,  where  the  bride  comes  from  another 
country,  a  temporary  building  is  erected  with  great  magnificence 
and  expense,  as  a  house  for  the  bride's  father ;  and  in  all  cases 
the  procession  in  which  the  bride  is  taken  home  after  the 
marriage  is  as  showy  as  the  parties  can  afford. 

In  Bengal  these  processions  are  particularly  sumptuous,  and 
marriages  there  have  been  known  to  cost  lacs  of  rupees."  The 
parties  are  generally  children  ;  the  bride  must  always  be  under 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  both  are  usually  under  ten.  These  pre- 
mature marriages,  instead  of  producing  attachment,  often  cause 
early  and  lasting  disagreements. 

Hindii  parents  are  remarkable  for  their  affection  for  their 
children  while  they  are  young ;  but  they  not  unfrequently  have 
disputes  with  grown-up  sons,  the  source  of  which  probably 
lies  in  the  legal  restrictions  on  the  father's  control  over  his 
property. 

Boys  of  family  are  brought  into  company  dressed  like  men 
(with  little  swords,  etc.),  and  behave  with  all  the  propriety,  and 
almost  all  the  formality,  of  grown-up  people. 

The  children  of  the  common  people  sprawl  about  the  streets, 
pelt  each  other  with  dust,  and  are  less  restrained  even  than 
children  in  England.  At  this  age  they  are  generally  very 
handsome. 

"*  Colehrodke, AiiaticIietearcheSfVoLvu,  of  a  visitor,  that  gogfana  (oow-kiUer)  is  a 

pp.  303,  309.  Sanscrit  term  for  a  guest.     [The  woxtl, 

'*  Ibid.  p.  311.  ^  however,  never  occurs  in  this  sense  in 

^^  Colebrooke,  Asiatie  Restarehes^yol,  vii.  classical  Sanskrit ;  it  is  only  given  bj  the 

pp.  288,  289.  So  uniform  was  the  practice  grammarians. — Ed.] 

of  sacrificing  a  cow  for  the  entertainment  "  Ward,  vol.  L  b^170. 


a,  vol.  LB^  1/0.      I 
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The  education  of  the  common  people  does  not  extend  beyond 
writing  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  There  are  Bdaoatfon. 
schools  in  all  towns,  and  in  some  villages,  paid  by  small  fees'; 
the  expense  for  each  boy  in  the  sonth  of  India  is  estimated  at 
from  15«.  to  16«.  a  year: "but  it  must  be  very  much  less  in 
other  places.  In  Bengal  and  Beh&r  the  fee  is  often  only  a  small 
portion  of  grain  or  uncooked  vegetables.** 

They  are  taught,  with  the  aid  of  monitors,  in  the  manner 
introduced  from  Madras  into  England. 

The  number  of  children  educated  at  public  schools  under  the 
Madras  presidency  (according  to  an  estimate  of  Sir  T.  Munro)  is 
less  than  one  in  three;  but,  low  as  it  is,  he  justly  remarks,  this 
13  a  higher  rate  than  existed,  till  very  lately,  in  most  countries 
in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  the  proportion  under  the  other 
presidencies  is  not  greater  than  under  Madras.*^  I  shotild  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  the  average  was  not  a  good  deal  too  high. 
Women  are  everywhere  almost  entirely  uneducated 

People  in  good  circumstances  seldom  send  their  children  to 
school,  but  have  them  taught  at  home  by  Bramins  retained  for 
the  purpose.  The  higher  branches  of  learning  are  taught 
gratuitously;  the  teachers  maintaining  themselves,  and  often 
a  portion  of  their  scholars,  by  means  of  presents  received  from 
princes  and  opulent  individuals. 

There  is  now  no  learning,  except  among  the  Bramins,  and  with 
them  it  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  remains  of  ancient  literature  sufficiently  show  the  far 
higher  pitch  to  which  it  had  attained  in  former  times.  There  is 
no  such  proof  of  the  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  those 
days;  but  when  three  of  the  four  classes  were  encouraged  to 
read  the  Yedas,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  more  generally 
well  informed  than  now. 

More  must  be  said  of  Indian  names  than  the  intrinsic  import- 
ance of  the  subject  deserves,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  Names, 
recognising  individuals  named  in  diflferent  histories. 

Few  of  the  HindA  nations  have  family  names.  The  Marattas 
have  them  exactly  as  in  Europe.  The  B&jpiits  have  names  of 
clans  or  tribes,  but  too  extensive  completely  to  supply  the  place 

"  Csptain  Harknen,  Journal   of  the  boys  in  Bengal  and  Behdr;  but  the  in- 

J^oJ  Anatie  SocUtyj  No.  I.  p.  19.  competency  of  the  instructors,  and  the 

^  Mr.  Adamses   Report  on  Education  early  age  at  which  the  boys  were  removed, 

(Cakotta,  183S).  neutralised  all  the  benefit    Of  course  the 

"  [Mr.  Adams  (ibid.  1885)  states  that  recent  progress  of  education,  especially  in 

on  an  STerage  there  was  probably  a  ▼illage  Bengal,  has  introduced  an   entirely  new 

Kbc(d  for  erery  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  order  of  things. — Ed.]  x^  j 
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of  family  names ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Bramins 
of  the  north  of  India. 

In  the  south  of  India  it  is  asnal  to  prefix  the  name  of  the 
city  or  place  of  which  the  person  is  an  inhabitant  to  his  proper 
name  (as  Carpa  Candi  RAo,  Candi  Rio  of  Carpa,  or  Caddapa)." 
The  most  general  practice  on  formal  occasions  is  that  common 
in  most  parts  of  Asia,  of  adding  the  father's  name  to  that  of  the 
son ;  but  this  practice  may,  perhaps,  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Mussulmans. 

A  European  reader  might  be  led  to  oaII  a  person  indiflTerently 
by  either  of  his  names,  or  to  take  the  first  or  last  for  shortness; 
but  the  first  might  be  the  name  of  a  town,  and  the  last  the  name 
of  the  person's  father,  or  of  his  cast,  and  not  his  own. 

Another  difficulty  arises,  chiefly  among  the  Mahometans,  from 
their  frequent  change  of  title;  as  is  the  case  with  our  own  nobility. 

The  Hindtis  in  general  bum  their  dead,  but  men  of  the  reli- 
Ftmerais.  gious  orders  are  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  cross-legged. 
A  dying  man  is  laid  out  of  doors,  on  a  bed  of  sacred  grass. 
Hymns  and  prayers  are  recited  to  him,  and  leaves  of  the  holy 
basil  scattered  over  him.  If  near  the  Granges,  he  is,  if  possible, 
carried  to  the  side  of  that  river.  It  is  said  that  persons  so  carried 
to  the  river,  if  they  recover,  do  not  return  to  their  families;  and 
there  are  certainly  villages  on  the  Ghmges  which  are  pointed  out 
as  being  entirely  inhabited  by  such  people  and  their  descendants; 
but  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  is  denied  by  those  likely  to  h% 
best  informed;  and  the  story  has  probably  originated  in  Bome 
misconception.  After  death,  the  body  is  bathed,  perfumed,  decked 
with  flowers,  and  immediately  carried  out  to  the  pyre.  It  is 
enjoined  to  be  preceded  by  music,  which  is  still  observed  in  the 
south  of  India.  There,  also,  the  corpse  is  exposed  on  a  bed  with 
the  face  painted  with  crimson  powder.  In  other  parts,  on  the 
contrary,  the  body  is  carefully  covered  up.  Except  in  the  south, 
the  corpse  is  carried  without  music,  but  with  short  exclamations 
of  sorrow  from  the  attendants. 

The  funeral  pile  for  an  ordinary  person  is  not  above  four  or 
five  feet  high;  it  is  decorated  with  flowers,  and  clarified  butter 
and  scented  oils  are  poured  upon  the  flames.  The  pyre  is  lighted 
by  a  relation,  after  many  ceremonies  and  oblations;  and  the 
relations,  after  other  observances,  purify  themselves  in  a  stream, 
and  sit  down  on  a  bank  to  wait  the  progress  of  the  flre.  They 
present  a  melancholy  spectacle  on  such  occasions,  wrapped  np 

"  Men's  offices  also  often  afford  a  distingaishing  appellation.. 
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in  their  wet  garments,  and  looking  sorrowftilly  on  the  pyre. 
Xeitiier  the  wet  dress  nor  the  sorrow  is  required  by  their 
religion ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  enjoined  to  alleviate  their 
grief  by  repeating  certain  verses,  and  to  refrain  from  tears  and 
lamentations.'^ 

The  Hindik  seldom  erect  tombs,  except  to  men  who  fall  in 
bftttle,  or  widows  who  burn  with  their  husbands.  Their  tombs 
resemble  small  square  altars. 

The  obsequies  performed  periodically  to  the  dead "  have  been 
folly  explained  in  another  place.  I  may  mention  here  the  pro- 
digions  expense  sometimes  incurred  on  those  occasions.  A 
Hindii  fiwnily  in  Calcutta  were  stated,  in  the  newspapers  for 
Jane,  1824,  to  have  expended,  besides  numerous  and  most 
costly  gifts  to  distinguished  Bramins,  the  immense  sum  of 
500,000  rupees  (£50,000)  in  alms  to  the  poor,  including,  I 
suppose,  20,000  rupees,  which  it  is  mentioned  that  they  pay  to 
release  debtors." 

It  is  well  known  that  Indian  widows  sometimes  sacrifice  them- 
selves on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  and  that  satis. 
such  victims  are  called  Satis.  The  period  at  which  this  barbarous 
cnstom  was  introduced  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  alluded  to  by 
Menu,  who  treats  of  the  conduct  proper  for  faithftd  and  devoted 
widows,  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  about  their  surviving  their 
husbands.^  It  is  thouglt^t  by  some  to  have  been  recognised  in 
ancient  authorities,  particularly  in  the  Rig  Y^a ;  but  others 
deny  this  construction  of  the  text."  It  certainly  is  of  great 
antiquity,  as  an  instance  is  described  by  Diodorus  (who  wrote 
before  the  birth  of  Christ),  and  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the 
army  of  Eumenes  upwards  of  300  years  before  our  era.**  The 
claim  of  the  elder  wife  to  preference  over  the  younger,  the  Indian 
law  against  the  burning  of  pregnant  women,  and  other  similar 
nrcmnstances  mentioned  in  his  narrative,  are  too  consistent  with 
HindA  institotions,  and  the  ceremonies  are  too  correctly  described, 

"lliefonofwiBg  are  among  the  y6twb: —  *  Quarterly    Oriental    Magazine    for 

*F<Kdiih  IB  he  who  aeeks  permanence  September,  1824,  p.  28. 

m  the  hmnaD  state,  uneolid  Ifte  the  stem  "  Ch.  v.  166,  etc. 

of  the  phniaiii   tree,  trannent  like  the  ^  See     Trarulatione    by    Rija    lUm 


the  sea."  Mdhan   Roy,  pp.    200—266.    See   also 

''An  thai  18  low  must  finally  perish  ;  Colebrooke,  Asiatie  BesearcheSf  vol.  iv. 

to  tint  k  derated  must  ultimately  iaIL"  p.   205,   and   Professor  Wilson,   Oxford 

"  UnwflliD^j  do  the  Manes  taste  the  Leeturee,  p.  19.    [See  supra,  p.  50. — Ed.] 

taen  and  iheum  shed  by  their  kinsmen  :  "  Diodorus  Siculus  fib.  ziv.  cap.   ii. 

tliBB  do  not  waii,  hut  diligently  perform  The  custom  is  also  mentioned,  but  much 

the  ffctf^Tim  of  the  dead.  — Colebrooke,  less  distinctly,  by  Strabo,  on  the  authority 

m  Mmtic  Betemrehrs,  toL  viL  p.  244.  of  Aristobulus  and  Onesicritus. 

*  Book  L  p.  44^ 
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to  leave  the  least  doubt  that  Diodorus's  account  is  authentic,  and 
that  the  custom  was  as  fiilly,  though  probably  not  so  extensively, 
established  in  the  time  of  Eumenes  as  at  present. 

The  practice  is  ascribed  by  Diodorus,  as  it  still  is  by  onr 
missionaries,  to  the  degraded  condition  to  which  a  woman  who 
outlives  her  husband  is  condemned.  If  the  motive  were  one  of 
so  general  an  influence,  the  practice  would  scarcely  be  so  rare. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  hopes  of  inmiediately  entering  on 
the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  and  of  entitling  the  husband  to  the 
same  felicity,  as  well  as  the  glory  attending  such  a  voluntary 
sacrifice,  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  few  enthusiastic  spirits  who 
go  through  this  awfiil  trial. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  relations  encourage  self-immolation 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  property  of  the  widow.  It 
would  be  judging  too  harshly  of  human  nature  to  think  such 
conduct  frequent,  even  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases 
where  the  widow  has  property  to  leave;  and  in  fact,  it  may  be 
confidently  relied  on,  that  the  relations  are  almost  in  all,  if  not 
in  all  cases,  sincerely  desirous  of  dissuading  the  sacrifice.  For 
this  purpose,  in  addition  to  their  own  entreaties,  and  those  of  the 
infant  children,  when  there  are  such,  they  procure  the  interven- 
tion of  friends  of  the  family,  and  of  persons  in  authority.  If  the 
case  be  in  a  family  of  high  rank,  the  sovereign  himself  goes  to 
console  and  dissuade  the  widow.  It  is  reckoned  a  bad  omen  for 
a  government  to  have  many  satis.  One  common  expedient  is,  to 
engage  the  widow's  attention  by  such  visits,  while  the  body  is 
removed  and  burnt. 

The  mode  of  concremation  is  various  :  in  Bengal,  the  living 
and  dead  bodies  are  stretched  on  a  pile  where  strong  ropes  and 
bamboos  are  thrown  across  them  so  as  to  prevent  any  attempt  t<:> 
rise.  In  Orissa,  the  woman  throws  herself  into  the  pyre,  which 
is  below  the  level  of  the  groimd.  In  the  Deckan,  the  woman 
sits  down  on  the  pyre  with  her  husband's  head  in  her  lap,  and 
remains  there  till  suffocated,  or  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  heavj- 
roof  of  logs  of  wood,  which  is  fixed  by  cords  to  posts  at  the 
corners  of  the  pile. 

The  sight  of  a  widow  burning  is  a  most  painful  one  ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  spectator  is  most  affected  by  pity  or 
admiration.  The  more  than  human  serenity  of  the  victim,  and 
the  respect  which  she  receives  from  those  aroimd  her,  are 
heightened  by  her  gentle  demeanour,  and  her  care  to  omit 
nothing  in  distributing  her  last  presents,  and  paying  the  usual 
marks  of  courtesy  to  the  bystanders;  while  the  cruel  death  that 
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awaits  her  is  doubly  felt  from  her  own  apparent  insensibility  to 
its  terrors.  The  reflections  which  succeed  are  of  a  different 
character,  and  one  is  humiliated  to  think  that  so  feeble  a  being 
can  be  elevated  by  superstition  to  a  self-devotion  not  surpassed 
by  the  noblest  examples  of  patriots  or  martyrs. 

I  have  heard  that,  in  Guzerdt,  women  about  to  bum  are  often 
stupefied  with  opium.  In  most  other  parts  this  is  certainly  not 
the  case.  Women  go  through  all  the  ceremonies  with  astonishing 
composure  and  presence  of  mind,  and  have  been  seen  seated,  un- 
confined,  among  the  flames,  apparently  praying,  and  raising  their 
joined  hands  to  their  heads  with  as  little  agitation  as  at  their 
ordinary  devotions.  On  the  other  ihand,  frightfiil  instances  have 
occurred  of  women  bursting  from  amidst  the  flames,  and  being 
thrust  back  by  the  assistants.  One  of  these  diabolical  attempts 
was  made  in  Bengal,  when  an  English  gentleman  happened  to 
be  among  the  spectators,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  accom^ 
plishment  of  the  tragedy ;  but,  next  day,  he  was  surprised  to 
eoconnter  the  bitterest  reproaches  from  the  woman,  for  having 
been  the  occasion  of  her  disgrace,  and  the  obstacle  to  her  being 
then  in  heaven  enjoying  the  company  of  her  husband,  and  the 
blessings  of  those  she  had  left  behind. 

The  practice  is  by  no  means  universal  in  India.  It  never 
occurs  to  the  south  of  the  river  Kishna;  and  under  the  Bombay 
preiddency,  including  the  former  sovereignty  of  the  Bramin  Pish- 
wfts,  it  amounts  to  thirty-two  in  a  year.  In  the  rest  of  the 
Deckan  it  is  probably  more  rare.  In  Hindostan  and  Bengal  it  is 
so  common,  that  some  hundreds  are  officially  reported  as  burning 
annually  within  the  British  dominions  alone. 

Self-immolation  by  men  also  is  not  unconamon,  but  it  is  gene- 
niUy  performed  by  persons  lingering  under  incurable  disorders. 
It  is  done  by  leaping  into  fire,  by  burning  alive,  by  plunging  into 
a  river,  or  by  other  modes,  such  as  throwing  oneself  before  the 
i^acred  car  at  Jagann^th.  During  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Stirling's 
ikttendance  at  Jagann&th,  three  persons  perished  under  the  car; 
one  case  he  ascribed  to  accident,  and  the  other  two  persons  had 
long  suffered  under  excruciating  disorders.** 

The  EUndtis  have  some  peculiarities  that  do  not  admit  of 
classification.    As  they  have  casts  for  all  the  trades,  Hereditary 
they  have  also  casts  for  thieves,  and  men  are  brought  *^'~- 
iq)  to  consider  robbing  as  their  hereditary  occupation.     Most  of 
the  hill  tribes,  bordering  on  cultivated  countries,  are  of  this 
description;    and  even  throughout  the  plains   theie  are  casts 

-  Asiatic  JUsearches,  vol.  xy.  p.  324.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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more  notorious  for  theft  and  robbery  than  gipsies  nsed  to  be  for 
pilfering  iu  Europe. 

In  their  case  hereditary  professions  seem  favourable  to  skill,  for 
there  are  nowhere  such  dexterous  thieves  as  in  India.  Travelleiv 
are  full  of  stories  of  the  patience,  perseverance,  and  address  with 
which  they  will  steal,  unperoeived,  through  the  midst  of  guards, 
and  carry  off  their  prize  in  the  most  dangerous  situations.  Some 
dig  holes  in  the  earth,  and  come  up  within  the  wall  of  a  well- 
closed  house  :  others,  by  whatever  way  they  enter,  always  open  a 
door  or  two  to  secure  a  retreat;  and  proceed  to  plunder,  naked, 
smeared  with  oil,  and  armed  with  a  dagger ;  so  that  it  is  as 
dangerous  to  seize  them  as  it  is  difficult  to  hold. 

One  great  class,  called  Thags,  continually  travel  about  the 
country,  assuming  different  disguises,  an  art  in  which  they  are 
perfect  masters.  Their  practice  is  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  society  of  travellers  whom  they  hear  to  be  possessed  of 
property,  and  to  accompany  them  till  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  administering  a  stupefying  drug,  or  of  throwing  a  noose  over 
the  neck  of  their  unsuspecting  companion.  He  is  then  murdered 
without  blood  being  shed,  and  buried  so  skilAilly  that  a  long  time 
elapses  before  his  fate  is  suspected.  The  Thags  invoke  Bhawini, 
and  vow  a  portion  of  their  spoil  to  her.  This  mixture  of  religion 
and  crime  might  of  itself  be  mentioned  as  a  peculiarity;  but  it  i.s 
paralleled  by  the  vows  of  pirates  and  banditti  to  the  Madonna; 
and  in  the  case  of  Mussulmans,  who  form  the  largest  portion  of 
the  Thags,  it  is  like  the  compacts  with  the  devil,  which  were 
believed  in  days  of  superstition. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  longest  descent  of  the  thievish 
casts  gives  them  no  claim  on  the  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  who  look  on  them  as  equally  obnoxious  to  punish-: 
ment,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  as  if  their  ancestors  had 
belonged  to  the  most  virtuous  classes. 

The  hired  watchmen  are  generally  of  these  casts,  and  are 
faithful  and  efficacious.  Their  presence  alone  is  a  protection 
against  their  own  class;  and  their  skill  and  vigilance,  agaim^C 
strangers.  Guzer&t  is  famous  for  one  class  of  people  of  this  sort^ 
whose  business  it  is  to  trace  thieves  by  their  footsteps.  In  a  dry 
country  a  bare  foot  leaves  little  print  to  common  eyes;  but  one  ofl 
these  people  will  perceive  all  its  peculiarities  so  as  to  reoc^nise  id 
in  all  circumstances,  and  will  pursue  a  robber  by  these  veatigeil 
for  a  distance  that  seems  incredible.** 

**  One  WW  employed  to  pursue  a  man      to  a  regimental  meaa  at  Eaiia  ;  he  tracks 
who  had  carried  off  the  plafce  belonging      him  to  Ahmed^b^  twelvp  or  fourte^i 
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In  another  instance,  a  cast  seems  to  employ  its  privilege  exclu- 
sively for  the  protection  of  property.  These  are  the  Bh4t«Mid 
BhitB  and  Ch&rans  of  the  west  of  India,  who  are  revered  chton». 
as  bards,  and  in  some  measure  as  heralds,  among  the  B&jpdt  tribes. 
In  BijpAt^na  they  conduct  caravans,  which  are  not  only  protected 
from  plunder,  but  from  legal  duties.  In  Gusserdt  they  carry  large 
soms  in  bullion,  through  tracts  where  a  stroug  escort  would  be 
iDsofficient  to  protect  it.  They  are  also  guarantees  of  all  agree- 
ments of  chie&  among  themselves,  and  even  with  the  government. 

Their  power  is  derived  from  the  sanctity  of  their  character 
and  their  desperate  resolution.  If  a  man  carrying  treasure  is 
approached,  he  announces  that  he  will  commit  tr^a,  as  it  is  called : 
or  if  an  engagement  is  not  complied  with,  he  issues  the  same 
threat  unless  it  is  fulfilled.  If  he  is  not  attended  to,  he  proceeds 
to  gash  his  limbs  with  a  dagger,  which,  if  all  other  means  fail,  he 
will  plunge  into  his  heart ;  or  he  will  first  strike  off  the  head  of 
his  child  ;  or  different  guarantees  to  the  agreement  will  cast  lots 
who  is  to  be  first  beheaded  by  his  companions.  The  disgrafie 
of  these  proceedings,  and  the  fear  of  having  a  faaid's  blood  on 
their  head,  generally  reduce  the  most  obstinate  to  reason.  Their 
fidelity  is  exemplary,  and  they  never  hesitate  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  to  keep  up  an  ascendency  on  which  the  importance  of  their 
ca»t  depends.* 

Of  the  same  nature  with  this  is  the  custom  by  which  Bramins 
seat  themselves  with  a  dagger  or  with  poison  at  a  man's  door 
and  threaten  to  make  away  with  themselves  if  the  owner  eats 
heibre  he  has  complied  with  their  demands.  Common  creditors 
also  resort  to  this  practice  (which  is  called  dhami)  ;  but  without 
threats  of  self-murder.  They  prevent  their  debtor's  eating  by  an 
appeal  to  his  honour,  and  also  by  stopping  his  supplies  ;  and  they 
&st,  themselves,  during  all  the  time  that  they  compel  their  debtor 
to  do  so.  This  sort  of  compulsion  is  used  even  against  princes, 
and  must  not  be  resisted  by  force.  It  is  a  very  conmion  mode 
employed  by  troops  to  procure  payment  of  arrears,  and  is  then 
directed  either  against  the  paymaster,  the  prime  nodnister,  or  the 
Mvereign  himself. 

The  practice  of  sworn  friendship  is  remarkable,  though  not 
peculiar  to  the  Hindi!is.    Persons  take  a  vow  of  friendship  and 


miles,  lost  lum  unong  the  well-trodden  up  with  him,  and  recovered  the  property, 
i^eefes  d  tiiat  cit^,  Init  reoDvered  his  after  a  chase  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
tnees  on  rmtchiai  ttte  opposite  gate  ;  and,      miles. 

Iboqgii kMyfaaedlqrthefogitivearQnning  "  See  Tod's  B^ifuMn,  and  Maloohn's 

Bp  the  water  of  a  riTiilet,  he  at  last  came      Central  IntUa,  voL  ii.  p.  180,  /^  ^ ^^1^ 
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mutual  support  with  certain  forms  ;  and,  even  in  a  community 
little  remarkable  for  faith,  it  is  infamous  to  break  this  oath5 

The  hills  and  forests  in  the  centre  of  India  are  inhabited  by  a 
MoantainMn  racc  of  peoplc  differing  widely  from  those  who  occupy 
Sbea.  the  plains.    They  are  small,  black,  slender,  but  active, 

with  peculiar  features,  and  a  quick  and  restless  eye.  They  wear 
few  clothes,  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  make  open  profes- 
sion of  plunder,  and,  unless  the  government  is  strong,  are  always 
at  war  with  all  their  neighbours.  When  invaded,  they  conduct 
their  operations  with  secrecy  and  celerity,  and  shower  their 
arrows  from  rocks  and  thickets,  whence  they  can  escape  before 
they  can  be  attacked,  and  often  before  they  can  be  seen. 

They  live  in  scattered,  and  sometimes  movable  hamlets,  are 
divided  into  small  communities,  and  allow  great  power  to  their 
chiefs.  They  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  own  imperfect  culti- 
vation, and  on  what  they  obtain  by  exchanges  or  plunder  from 
the  plains.  They  occasionally  kill  game,  but  do  not  depend  on 
that  for  their  support.  In  many  parts  the  berries  of  the  mahua 
tree  form  an  important  part  of  their  food.  Besides  one  or  two 
of  the  HindA  gods,  they  have  many  of  their  own,  who  dispense 
particular  blessings  or  calamities.  The  one  who  presides  over  the 
small-pox  is,  in  most  places,  looked  on  with  peculiar  awe. 

They  sacrifice  fowls,  pour  libations  before  eating,  are  guided 
by  inspired  magicians,  and  not  by  priests,  bury  their  dead,  and 
have  some  ceremonies  on  the  birth  of  children,  marriages,  and 
funerals,  in  common.  They  are  all  much  addicted  to  spirituous 
liquors  ;  and  most  of  them  kill  and  eat  oxen.  Their  great  abode 
is  in  the  Vindhya  mountains,  which  nm  east  and  west  firom  the 
Ganges  to  Quzerdt,  and  the  broad  tract  of  forest  which  extends 
north  and  south  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Allahabad  to  the 
latitude  of  Masulipatam,  and,  with  interruptions,  almost  to  Cs\ye 
Comorin.  In  some  places  the  forest  has  been  encroached  on  by 
cultivation,  and  the  inhabitants  have  remained  in  the  plains  as 
village  watchmen,  hunters,  and  other  trades  suited  to  their  habits. 
In  a  few  places  their  devastations  have  restored  the  clear  country 
to  the  forest ;  and  the  remains  of  villages  are  seen  among  the 
haunts  of  wild  beasts. 

The  points  of  resemblance  above  mentioned  lead  to  the  opinion 
that  all  these  rude  tribes  form  one  people  ;  but  they  differ 
in  other  particulars,  and  each  has  a  separate  name  ;  so  that  it  is 
only  by  comparing  their  languages  (where  they  retain  a  distinct 

**  Part  of  the  ceremony  is  dividiog  a  by  each  party,  and,  from  this  oompact.  u 
bhd,  or  wood-apple,  half  of  which  is  kept      called  bh^I  bhand&r.  t 
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langnage)  that  we  can  hope  to  see  the  question  of  their  identity 
settled. 

These  people,  at  Bigalpur,  are  called  paharis,  or  mountaineers. 
Under  the  name  of  Cdls  they  occupy  a  great  tract  of  wild 
eonntry  in  the  west  of  Bengal  and  Beh&r,  and  extend  into  the 
Yindhya  mountains,  near  Mirzapilir.  In  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
Vindhya  range,  and  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  great  forest, 
they  are  called  G6nds ;  farther  west,  in  the  Vindhya  chain,  they 
are  called  Bhils  ;  and  in  all  the  western  hills,  Cilis  ;  which  name 
probably  has  some  connection  with  the  C61s  of  Beh&r,  and  may 
possibly  have  some  with.the  Cdlaris,  a  similar  tribe  in  the  extreme 
bouth.  The  (J61is  stretch  westward  along  the  hills  and  forests  in 
Gazerat,  nearly  to  the  desert ;  on  the  south  they  take  in  part  of 
the  range  of  Ghats. 

These  tribes  are  known  by  different  names  in  other  parts  of  the 
country ;  but  the  above  are  by  far  the  most  considerable. 

Their  early  history  is  uncertain.  In  the  Deckan  they  were 
in  their  present  state  at  the  time  of  the  Hindii  invasion ;  and 
probably  some  of  them  were  those  allies  of  R&ma  whom  tradition 
and  fiction  have  turned  into  a  nation  of  monkeys. 

That  whole  country  was  then  a  forest ;  and  the  present  tribes 
are  in  those  portions  of  it  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  into 
cultivation.  The  great  tract  of  forest,  called  Q6ndw4na,  lying 
between  the  rich  countries  of  Ber&r  and  Cattac,  and  occasionally 
broken  in  upon  by  patches  of  cultivation,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
original  sttkte  of  the  Deckan,  and  the  progress  of  its  improvement. 

In  Hindostan  they  may  be  the  unsubdued  part  of  the  nation 
from  whom  the  servile  class  was  formed ;  or,  if  it  be  true  that 
even  there  their  language  is  mixed  with  Tamil,  they  may  possibly 
be  the  remains  of  some  aboriginal  people  anterior  even  to  those 
conquered  by  the  Hindus. 

There  are  other  tribes  of  mountaineers  in  the  north-eastern 
hills,  and  the  lower  branches  of  Him&laya ;  but  they  all  differ 
widely  from  those  above  described,  and  partake  more  of  the 
features  and  appearance  of  the  nations  between  them  and 
China. 

No  separate  mention  is  made  of  the  mountain  tribes  by  the 
Greeks  ;  but  Pliny  more  than  once  speaks  of  such  communities. 

Englishinen  in  India  have  less  opportunity  than   might  be 
expected  of  forming  opinions  of  the  native  character,  character. 
Even  in  England  few  know  much  of  the  people  beyond  their 
ewn  cla68,  and  what  they  do  know  they  learn  from  newspapers 
and  publications  of  a  description  which  does  not  exist  in  India. 
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In  that  country,  also,  religicm  and  manners  put  bars  to  onr 
intimacy  with  the  natives,  and  limit  the  number  of  transactions 
as  well  as  the  free  communication  of  opinions.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  interior  of  fisunilies  but  by  report ;  and  have  no  share  in 
those  numerous  occurrences  of  life  in  which  the  amiable  parts  (4 
dbiaracter  are  most  exhibited. 

Missionaries  of  a  different  religion,  judges,  police  magistrates, 
officers  of  revenue  or  customs,  and  even  diplomatists,  do  not  see 
the  most  virtuous  portion  of  a  nation,  nor  any  portion,  unless 
when  influenced  by  passion,  or  occupied  by  some  personal  interest. 
What  we  do  see  we  judge  by  our  own  standard.  We  conclude  that 
a  man  who  cries  like  a  child  on  slight  occasions,  must  always 
be  incapable  of  acting  or  suffering  with  dignity ;  and  that  one 
who  allows  himself  to  be  called  a  liar  would  not  be  ashamed  of 
any  baseness.  Our  writers  also  confound  the  distinctions  of  time 
and  place ;  they  combine  in  one  character  the  Maratta  and  the 
Bengalese ;  and  tax  the  present  generation  with  the  crimes  of 
the  heroes  of  the  ^^  Mahi  Bhdrata.''  It  might  be  argued,  in 
opposition  to  many  unfavourable  testimonies,  that  those  who  have 
known  the  Indians  longest  have  always  the  best  opinion  of  them  ; 
but  this  is  rather  a  compliment  to  human  nature  than  to  them, 
since  it  is  true  of  every  other  people.  It  is  more  in  ix)int,  that 
all  persons  who  have  retired  from  India  think  better  of  the 
people  they  have  left  after  comparing  them  with  others  even  of 
the  most  justly  admired  nations. 

These  considerations  should  make  us  distrust  our  own  impres- 
sions, when  unfavourable,  but  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hindiis  have,  in  reality,  some  great  defects  of  character. 
Their  defects  no  doubt  arise  chiefly  from  moral  causes  ;  but  thev 
are  also  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  physical  constitution,  and  in 
part  to  soil  and  climate. 

Some  races  are  certainly  less  vigorous  than  others;  and  all 
must  degenerate  if  placed  in  an  enervating  atmosphere. 

Mere  heat  may  not  enervate.  If  it  is  unavoidable  and  un- 
remitting, it  even  produces  a  sort  of  hardiness  like  that  arising* 
from  the  rigours  of  a  northern  winter.  If  sterility  be  added,  and 
the  fruits  of  hard  labour  are  contested  among  scattered  tribes, 
the  result  may  be  the  energy  and  decision  of  the  Arab. 

But,  in  India,  a  warm  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  fertUe 
soil,  which  renders  severe  labour  unnecessary,  and  an  extent  of 
land  that  would  support  an  almost  indefinite  increase  of  inhabit- 
ants. The  heat  is  moderated  by  rain,  and  warded  off  by  numerous 
trees  and  forests  :  everything  is  calculated  to  produce  that  state 
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of  listless  inactivity,  which  foreigners  find  it  so  difficult  to  resist. 
The  shades  of  character  that  are  found  in  different  parts  of  India 
tend  to  confirm  this  supposition.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
diy  countries  in  the  norths  which  in  winter  are  cold,  are  com- 
paratirely  manly  and  active.  The  Marattas,  inhabiting  a  moun- 
tainous and  unfertile  region,  are  hardy  and  laborious;  while  the 
Beng&Iese,  with  their  moist  climate  and  their  double  crqps  of  rice, 
where  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the  bamboo  furnish  all  the  materials 
for  construction  unwrought,  are  more  effeminate  than  any  other 
people  in  India.  But  love  of  repose,  though  not  sufficient  to 
extinguish  industry  or  repress  occasional  exertions,  may  be  taken 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  whole  people.  Akin  to  their  indolence 
is  their  timidity,  which  arises  more  from  the  dread  of  being 
involyed  in  trouble  and  difficulties  than  from  want  of  physical 
courage;  and  from  these  two  radical  influences  almost  all  their 
vices  are  derived.  Indolence  and  timidity  themselves  may  be 
tiiought  to  be  produced  by  despotism  and  superstition,  witliout 
any  aid  from  nature;  but  if  those  causes  were  alone  sufficient, 
they  would  have  had  the  same  operation  on  the  indefatigable 
Chinese  and  the  imperturbable  Russian;  in  the  present  case  they 
are  as  likely  to  be  effect  as  cause. 

The  most  prominent  vice  of  the  Hindiis  is  want  of  veracity,  in 
which  they  outdo  most  nations  even  of  the  East.  They  do  not 
even  resent  the  imputation  of  falsehood;  the  same  man  would 
calmly  answer  to  a  doubt  by  saying,  "  Why  should  I  tell  a  lie  ?  " 
who  would  shed  blood  for  what  he  regarded  as  the  slightest 
infringement  of  his  honour. 

Perjury,  which  is  only  an  aggravated  species  of  falsehood, 
oatnially  accompanies  other  offences  of  the  kind  (though  it  is  not 
more  frequent  tilian  in  other  Asiatic  countries) ;  and  those  who 
pay  so  little  regard  to  statements  about  the  past,  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  scrupulous  in  promises  for  the  future.  Breaches 
of  faith,  in  private  life  are  much  more  common  in  India  thail 
in  England;  but  even  in  India,  the  great  majority,  of  course,  are 
true  to  their  word. 

It  is  in  people  connected  with  government  that  deceit  is  most 
c(Hnnion;  but  in  India,  this  class  spreads  far;  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  land  revenue,  the  lowest  villager  is  often  obliged  to  resist 
force  by  fraud. 

In  some  cases,  the  faults  of  the  government  produce  an  opposite 
effect.  Merchants  and  bankers  are  generally  strict  observers  of 
ibeir  engagements.  If  it  were  otherwise,  commerce  could  not  go 
on  where  justice  is  so  irregularly  administered.  ^ 
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Hindiis  are  not  ill  fitted  by  nature  for  intrigue  and  cunning, 
when  their  situation  calls  forth  those  qualities.  Patient,  snpple, 
and  insinuating,  they  will  penetrate  the  views  of  a  person  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal;  watch  his  humours;  soothe  or  irritate 
his  temper;  present  things  in  such  a  form  as  suits  their  designs, 
and  contrive,  by  indirect  manoeuvres,  to  make  others  even  unwil- 
lingly contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends.  But  their 
plots  are  seldom  so  daring  or  flagitious  as  those  of  other  Asiatic 
nations,  or  even  of  Indian  Mussulmans,  though  these  last  have 
been  softened  by  their  intercourse  with  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  settled. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  faults  of  their  government  that 
they  are  corrupt :  to  take  a  bribe  in  a  good  cause  is  almost 
meritorious;  and  it  is  a  venial  ofience  to  take  one  when  the  cause 
is  bad.  Pecuniary  fraud  is  not  thought  very  disgraceful,  and,  if 
against  the  public,  scarcely  disgraceful  at  all. 

It  is  to  their  government,  also,  that  we  must  impute  their 
flattery  and  their  importunity.  The  fir;st  is  gross,  even  after 
every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  different  degrees  of  force 
which  nations  give  to  the  language  of  civility.  The  second  arises 
from  the  indecision  of  their  own  rulers;  they  never  consider  an 
answer  final,  and  are  never  ashamed  to  prosecute  a  suit  as  long 
as  their  varied  invention,  the  possible  change  of  circumstances,  or 
the  exhausted  patience. of  the  person  applied  to,  gives  them  a 
hope  of  carrying  their  point. 

Like  all  that  are  slow  to  actual  conflict,  they  are  very  litigious, 
and  much  addicted  to  verbal  altercation.  They  will  persevere  in 
a  lawsuit  till  they  are  ruined;  and  will  argue,  on  other  occasions, 
with  a  violence  so  unlike  their  ordinary  demeanour,  that  one 
unaccustomed  to  them  expects  immediate  blows  or  bloodshed. 

The  public  spirit  of  Hindiis  is  either  confined  to  their  cast  or 
village,  in  which  cases  it  is  often  very  strong ;  or  if  it  extends  t<> 
the  general  government,  it  goes  no  farther  than  zeal  for  its 
authority  on  the  part  of  its  agents  and  dependents.  Great 
national  spirit  is  sometimes  shown  in  war,  especially  where 
religion  is  concerned,  but  allegiance  in  general  sits  very  loose : 
a  subject  will  take  ser\ice  against  his  natural  sovereign  as 
readily  as  for  him  ;  and  always  has  more  regard  to  the  salt  be 
has  eaten  than  to  the  land  in  which  he  was  born. 

Although  the  Hindiis,  as  has  been  seen,  break  through  some  of 
the  most  important  rules  of  morality,  we  must  not  suppose  that 
they  are  devoid  of  principle.  Except  in  the  cases  specified,  they 
have  all  the  usual  respect  for  moral  obligations ;  and  to  souxk" 
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rales  which,  in  their  estimation,  are  of  peculiar  importance,  they 
adhere,  in  spite  of  every  temptation  to  depart  from  them.  A 
Bramin  will  rather  starve  to  death  than  eat  prohibited  food :  a 
headman  of  a  village  will  snffer  the  torture  rather  than  consent  to 
a  contribution  laid  on  the  inhabitants  by  a  tyrant,  or  by  banditti; 
the  same  servant  who  cheats  his  master  in  his  accounts  may  be 
trasted  with  money  to  any  amount  in  deposit.  Even  in  corrupt 
transactions,  it  is  seldom  that  men  will  not  rather  undergo  a 
punishment  than  betray  those  to  whom  they  have  given  a  bribe. 

Their  great  defect  is  a  want  of  manliness.  Their  slavish  con- 
stitntion,  their  blind  superstition,  their  extravagant  mythology, 
the  subtilties  and  verbal  distinctions  of  their  philosophy,  the 
languid  softness  of  their  poetry,  their  effeminate  manners,  their 
love  of  artifice  and  delay,  their  submissive  temper,  their  dread  of 
change,  the  delight  they  take  in  puerile  fables,  and  their  neglect 
of  rational  history,  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  absence  of  the  more 
robust  qualities  of  disposition  and  intellect  throughout  the  mass 
of  the  nation. 

But  this  censure,  though  true  of  the  whole,  when  compared 
with  other  nations,  by  no  means  applies  to  all  classes,  or  to  any  at 
all  times.  The  labouring  people  are  industrious  and  persevering; 
and  other  classes,  when  stimulated  by  any  strong  motive,  and 
sometimes  even  by  mere  sport,  will  go  through  great  hardships 
and  endure  long  fatigue. 

They  are  not  a  people  habitually  to  bear  up  against  desperate 
attacks,  and  still  less  against  a  long  course  of  discouragement  and 
disaster;  yet  they  often  display  bravery  not  surpassed  by  the  most 
warlike  nations;  and  will  always  throw  away  their  lives  for  any 
consideration  of  religion  or  honour.  Hindti  Sepoys  in  our  pay 
have,  in  two  instances,  advanced,  after  troops  of  the  king's  service 
had  been  beaten  off,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  they  were 
opposed  to  French  soldiers.  The  sequel  of  this  history  will  show 
instances  of  whole  bodies  of  troops  rushing  forward  to  certain 
death,  while,  in  private  life,  the  lowest  do  not  hesitate  to  commit 
suicide  if  they  once  conceive  their  honour  tarnished. 

Their  contempt  of  death  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
concomitant  to  their  timidity  when  exposed  to  lesser  evils. 
When  his  fate  is  inevitable,  the  lowest  Hindii  encounters  it  with 
a  coolness  that  would  excite  admiration  in  Europe,  converses 
irith  his  friends  with  cheerfulness,  and  awaits  the  approach 
of  death  without  any  diminution  of  his  usual  serenity. 

The  best  specimen  of  the  Hindu  character,  retaining  its 
peculiarities  while  divested  of  many  of  its  defects,  is  found  amon^   j 
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the  R&jpiits  and  other  military  classes  in  Gangetic  Hindostan, 
from  among  whom  so  many  of  our  Sepoys  are  recruited.  It 
is  there  we  are  most  likely  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  their 
high  spirit,  their  enthusiastic  courage,  and  generous  self-devotion, 
so  singularly  combined  with  gentleness  of  manners  and  softness 
of  heart,  together  with  a  boyish  playfulness  and  almost  infantine 
simplicity. 

The  villagers  are  everywhere  an  inoffensive,  amiable  people, 
affectionate  to  their  families,  kind  to  their  neighbours,  and. 
towards  all  but  the  government,  honest  and  sincere. 

The  townspeople  are  of  a  more  mixed  character ;  but  they  are 
quiet  and  orderly,  seldom  disturbing  the  public  peace  by  tumults, 
or  their  own  by  private  broils.  On  the  whole,  if  we  except  those 
connected  with  the  government,  they  will  bear  a  fiur  comparison 
with  the  people  of  towns  in  England.  Their  advantages  in  reli- 
gion and  government  give  a  clear  superiority  to  our  middle  classes; 
and  even  among  the  labouring  class,  there  are  many  to  whom 
no  parallel  could  be  found  in  any  rank  in  India;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  set  of  people  among  the  Hindiis  so  depraved  as 
the  dregs  of  our  great  towns;  and  the  swarms  of  persons  who  live 
by  fraud — sharpers,  impostors,  and  adventurers  of  all  descriptions, 
from  those  who  mix  with  the  higher  orders  down  to  those  who 
prey  on  the  common  people— are  almost  unknown  in  India. 

Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  crimes  in  India  exceed 
those  of  all  other  countries  in  atrocity.  The  Thags**  have  been 
mentioned;  and  the  Dacoits  are  almost  as  detestable  for  their 
cruelty  as  the  others  for  their  deliberate  treachery. 

The  Dacoits  are  gangfe  associated  for  the  purpose  of  plunder, 
who  assemble  by  night,  fall  on  an  unsuspecting  village,  kill  those 
who  offer  resistance,  seize  on  all  property,  and  torture  those 
whom  they  imagine  to  have  wealth  concealed.  Next  morning 
they  are  melted  into  the  population;  and  such  is  the  dread 
inspired  by  them,  that  even  when  known,  people  can  seldom  be 
found  to  come  forward  and  accuse  them.  Except  in  the  absence 
of  political  feeling,  and  the  greater  barbarity  of  their  proceedings, 
their  offence  resembles  those  which  have,  at  times,  been  cominon 
in  Ireland.  In  India  it  is  the  consequence  of  weak  govemment 
during  the  anarchy  of  the  last  himdred  years,  and  is  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  British. 
Both  Thags  and  Dacoits  are  at  least  as  often  Mahometaus  as 
Hindus. 

The  horror  excited  by  such  enormities   leads  us  at  first   to 

»  See  p.  210.  ^  , 
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imagine  peculiar  depravity  in  the  country  where  they  occur;  but 
afiurther  inquiry  removes  that  impression.  Including  Thags  and 
DaooitSy  the  mass  of  crime  in  India  is  less  than  in  England.  Thags 
aie  ahnost  a  separate  nation^  and  Dacoits  are  desperate  ruffians 
who  enter  into  permanent  gangs  and  devote  their  lives  to  rapine; 
but  the  remaining  part  of  the  population  is  little  given  to  such 
pi8si<His  as  disturb  society.  By  a  series  of  Reports  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1832,^  it  appears  that,  on  an  average 
of  four  yearsy  the  number  of  capital  sentences  carried  into  effect 
aDDoally  in  England  and  Wales  was  1  for  203,281  souls  ;  and  in 
the  provinces  under  the  Bengal  presidency,  1  for  1,004,182;^ 
traDsportation  for  life  in  England,  1  for  67,173,  and  in  the  Bengal 
provinces,  1  for  402,010. 

We  may  admit  that  the  proportion  of  undetected  crimes  in 
Bengal  is  considerably  greater  than  in  England;  but  it  would 
leffaire  a  most  extravagant  allowance  on  that  account  to  bring 
^e  amount  of  great  crimes  in  the  two  countries  to  an  equality. 

Murders  are  oftener  from  jealousy,  or  some  such  motive,  than 
Aom  gain :  and  theft  is  confined  to  particular  classes ;  so  that 
there  is  little  uneasiness  regarding  property.  Europeans  sleep 
with  every  door  in  the  house  open,  and  their  property  scattered 
about  as  it  lay  in  the  daytime,  and  seldom  have  to  complain  of 
loss :  even  with  so  numerous  a  body  of  servants  as  fills  every 
private  house,  it  is  no  small  proof  of  habitual  confidence  to  see 
>carcely  an^-thing  locked  up. 

The  natives  of  India  are  often  accused  of  wanting  gratitude; 
l>&t  it  does  not  appear  that  those  who  make  the  charge  have  done 
much  to  inspire  such  a  sentiment.  When  masters  are  really  kind 
and  considerate,  they  find  as  warm  a  return  from  Indian  servants 
as  any  in  the  world ;  and  there  are  few  who  have  tried  them  in 
sickness,  or  in  difficulties  and  dangers,  who  do  not  bear  witness 
to  their  sympathy  and  attachment.  Their  devotion  to  their  own 
chie£i  is  proverbial,  and  can  arise  from  no  other  cause  than  grati- 
tnde,  unless  where  cast  supplies  the  place  of  clannish  feeling. 
The  fidelity  of  onr  Sepoys  to  their  foreign  masters  has  been  shown 
in  instances  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match,  even  among 
national  troops,  in  any  other  country." 

Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  lower  orders ;  it  is  common  to  see 
persons  who  have  been  patronised  by  men  in  power,  not  only 

*  if w«fet^.fiM<ieii«r( Judicial)  Ko.ir.  were  59,  and  the  executione  the  same. 
P  109.  England  ia  taken  at  18,000,000  souls,  and 

*  Tbs  afinaal  number  of  sentences  to  the  Bengal  proyinoes  at  60,000,000. 
death  in   gt.gi^«H   was   1,282,   and  of  ^  [This  was  written  in  1841.— Ed.] 
t^cutims  04.    In  Bengal,  the  sentences  /-^            j 
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oontinue  their  attachment  to  them  when  in  disgrace,  but  even  to 
their  families  when  they  have  left  them  in  a  helpless  condition.^ 

Though  their  character  is  altered  since  the  mixture  with 
foreigners,  the  Hindds  are  still  a  mild  and  gentle  people.  The 
cruel  massacres  that  attended  all  their  battles  with  the  Maho- 
metans must  have  led  to  sanguinary  retaliation;  and  they  do 
longer  act  on  the  generous  laws  of  war  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  Menu.  But  even  now  they  are  more  merciful  to  prisoners 
than  any  other  Asiatic  people,  or  than  their  Mussulman  country- 
men. 

Tippoo  used  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  and  noses  of  the  British 
camp  followers  that  fell  into  his  hands.  The  last  PishwA  gave  to 
men  of  the  same  sort  a  small  quantity  of  provisions  and  a  rupee 
each,  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  business,  after  they  had 
been  plundered  by  his  troops. 

Cold-blooded  cruelty  is,  indeed,  imputed  to  Bramins  in  power, 
and  it  is  probably  the  result  of  checking  the  natural  outlets  for 
resentment :  but  the  worst  of  them  are  averse  to  causing  death, 
especially  when  attended  with  shedding  blood.  In  ordinar}' 
circumstances,  the  Hindus  are  compassionate  and  benevolent; 
but  they  are  deficient  in  active  humanity,  partly  owing  to  the 
unsocial  effects  of  cast,  and  partly  to  the  apathy  which  makes 
them  indifferent  to  their  own  calamities,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
their  neighbours. 

This  deficiency  appears  in  their  treatment  of  the  poor.  All 
feed  Bramins  and  give  alms  to  religious  mendicants ;  but  a 
beggar  from  mere  want  would  neither  be  relieved  by  the  charity 
of  Europe,  nor  the  indiscriminate  hospitality  of  most  parts  of 
Asia. 

Though  improvidence  is  common  among  the  poor,  and  osten- 
tatious profusion,  on  particular  occasions,  among  the  rich,  the 
general  disposition  of  the  Hindds  is  frugal,  and  even  parsimonious. 
Their  ordinary  expenses  are  small,  and  few  of  any  rank  in  life 
hesitate  to  increase  their  savings  by  employing  them  indirectly  in 
commerce,  or  by  lending  them  out  at  high  interest. 

Hindu  children  are  much  more  quick  and  intelligent  than 
European  ones.    The  capacity  of  lads  of  twelve  and  fourteen  is 

"  A  perfectly  auihentic  instance  might  he  would  not  accept  repayment^  and  for 

be  mentioned,  of  an  KnglJBh  gentleman,  which  he  oould  expect  no  poanblo  return, 

in  a  high  station  in  Bengal,  who  was  dis-  This  generous  friend  was  a  Maratta  Bra* 

missed,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  great  min,  a  race  of  all  others  who  have  least 

temporary  difficulties  in  his  own  country ;  sympathy  with  peopb  of  other  casts,  and 

a  native  of  rank,  to  whom  he^hadbeen  who  are  most  hardened  and  oorrupteil 

kind,  supplied  him,  when  in  those  drciun-  by  power, 
stances,  with  upwards  of  10,000/.,  of  which 
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often  snrpiising;  and  not  less  so  is  the  manner  in  which  their 
faculties  become  blunted  after  the  age  of  puberty.  But  at  all 
ages  they  are  very  intelligent ;  and  this  strikes  us  most  in  the 
lower  orders^  who,  in  propriety  of  demeanour,  and  in  command 
of  language,  are  far  less  different  from  their  superiors  than 
with  us. 

Their  freedom  from  gross  debauchery  is  the  point  in  which  the 
HindAs  appear  to  most  advantage.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected, 
from  their  climate  and  its  concomitants,  that  they  should  be  less 
licentious  than  other  nations;  but  if  we  compare  them  with  our 
own,  the  absence  of  drunkenness,  and  of  immodesty  in  their  other 
vices,  will  leave  the  superiority  in  purity  of  manners  on  the  side 
least  flattering  to  our  self-esteem. 

Their  indifference  to  the  grossest  terms  in  conversation  appears 
inconsistent  with  this  praise ;  but  it  has  been  well  explained  as 
arising  from  "  that  simplicity  which  conceives  that  whatever 
can  exist  without  blame,  may  be  named  without  offence  " ;  and 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  decorum  of  their  behaviour  in 
other  respects. 

Though  naturally  quiet  and  thoughtful,  they  are  cheerful  in 
society;  fond  of  conversation  and  amusement,  and  delighting 
in  anecdote  and  humour  bordering  on  buffoonery.  It  has  been 
remarked  before,  that  their  conversation  is  often  trifling,  and  this 
frivolity  extends  to  their  general  character,  and  is  combined  with 
a  disposition  to  vanity  and  ostentation. 

In  their  persons  they  are,  gemrally  speaking j  lower,  and  alwayg 
more  slender,  than  Europeans.^  They  have  a  better  carriage  and 
more  grace,  less  strength,  but  more  free  use  of  their  limbs. 

They  are  of  a  brown  colour,  between  the  complexion  of  the 
southern  European  and  that  of  the  negro.  Their  hair  is  long, 
mther  lank,  and  always  jet  black.  Their  mustachios  and  (in  the 
few  cases  in  which  they  wear  them)  their  beards  are  long  and 
strong.  Their  women  have  a  large  share  of  beauty  and  grace,  set 
off  by  a  feminine  reserve  and  timidity.^ 

The  cleanliness  of  the  HindAs  in  their  persons  is  proverbial. 
They  do  not  change  their  clothes  after  each  of  their  frequent 
ablations;  but  even  in  that  respect  the  lower  classes  are  more 
cleanly  than  those  of  other  nations.  The  public  parts  of  their 
honses  are  kept  very  neat ;  but  they  have  none  of  the  English 

*  The  imliUnr  rlmmm  in  Hindoetan  ooest  near  Bombay,  or  the  south-eaatem 
»e  much  taOer  iLan  the  oonimon  ran  of      part  of  Bengal,  (both  moist  and  hot  rioe 


countriefl),  and  preaent  an  unfavourable 
'^  The  Laacany  now  ao  common  in  the      apecimen  of  the  natives  of  India. 
rtreeU  of  London,  are  mostiy  from  the  p.g.^.^^^  by  GoOglc 
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delicacy  which  requires  even  places  out  of  sight  to  partake  of  the 
general  good  order. 

Before  coming  to  any  conclusions  from  the  two  views  which 
Comparison  ^^^6  bccu  givcu  of  the  Hiudiis, — at  the  earliest  epocli  of 
ShSSSfa  which  we  possess  accounts,  and  at  the  present  day, — ^it 
m<Sem  *^  ^^  be  of  advantage  to  see  how  they  stood  at  an  inter- 
*™**®*  mediate  period,  for  which  we  fortunately  possess  the 
means,  through  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greeks,  a  people 
uninfluenced  by  any  of  our  peculiar  opinions,  and  yet  one  whose 
views  we  can  understand,  and  whose  judgment  we  cui  appreciate. 

This  question  has  been  fully  examined  in  another  place,*  and 
the  results  alone  need  be  mentioned  here. 

From  them  it  appears  that  the  chief  changes  between  the 
time  of  Menu's  Code  and  that  of  Alexander  were — ^the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  servile  class ;  the  more  general  occurrence, 
if  not  the  first  instances  of  the  practice  of  self-immolation  by 
widows;  the  prohibition  of  intermarriages  between  casts;  the 
employment  of  the  Bramins  as  soldiers,  and  their  inhabiting 
separate  villages;  and,  perhaps,  the  commencement  of  the 
monastic  orders. 

The  changes  from  Menu  to  the  present  time  have  already  been 
fully  set  forth ;  and  if  we  take  a  more  extensive  review  (without 
contrasting  two  particular  periods),  we  shall  find  ike  alterations 
have  generally  been  for  the  worse. 

The  total  extinction  of  the  servile  condition  of  the  Stidras  is, 
doubtless,  an  improvement;  but  in  other  respects  we  find  the 
religion*  of  the  HindAs  debased,  their  restrictions  of  cast,  more 
rigid  (except  in  the  interested  relaxation  of  the  Bramins),  the 
avowed  imposts  on  the  land  doubled,  the  courts  of  justice  dis- 
used, the  laws  less  liberal  towards  women,  the  great  works  of 
peace  no  longer  undertaken,  and  the  courtesies  of  war  almost 
forgotten.  We  find,  also,  from  their  extant  works,  that  the 
HindAs  once  excelled  in  departments  of  taste  and  science  on 
which  they  never  now  attempt  to  write ;  and  that  they  formerly 
impressed  strangers  with  a  high  respect  for  their  courage, 
veracity,  simplicity,  and  integrity, — the  qualities  in  which  they 
now  seem  to  us  most  deficient. 

It  is  impossible,  from  all  this,  not  to  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
the  HindAs  were  once  in  a  higher  position,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, than  they  are  now;  and  as,  even  in  their  present  state  of 
depression,  they  are  still  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  any  people 


See  Appendix  III. 
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mi  of  Europe,  it  seems  to  follow  that,  at  one  time,  they  must  have 
attained  a  state  of  civilization  only  surpassed  by  a  few  of  the  most 
favoured  of  the  nations,  either  of  antiquity^or  of  modern  times. 

The  causes  of  their  decline  have  already  been  touched  on  in 
different  places.  Their  religion  encourages  inaction,  which  is  the 
first  step  towards  decay.  The  rules  of  cast  check  improvetiaent 
at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  its  entering  from  abroad : 
it  is  those  rules  that  have  kept  up  the  separation  between  the 
fliDdtis  and  the  Mussulmans,  and  furnished  the  only  instance  in 
which  an  idolatrous  religion  has  stood  out  against  the  compara- 
tive purity  even  of  that  of  Mahomet,  when  professed  by  the 
government.  Despotism  would  doubtless  contribute  its  share 
to  check  the  progress  of  society;  but  it  was  less  oppressive 
and  degrading  than  in  most  Asiatic  countries. 

The  minute  subdivision  of  inheritances  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Hindfts;  and  yet  it  is  that  which  most  strikes  an  inquirer  into 
the  causes  of  the  abject  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  them. 
By  it  the  descendants  of  the  greatest  landed  proprietor  must, 
in  time,  be  broken  down  to  sotnething  between  a  farmer  and  a 
labourer,  but  less  independent  than  either;  and  without  a  chance 
of  accumulation  to  enable  them  to  recover  their  position.  Bankers 
and  merchants  may  get  rich  enough  to  leave  all  their  sons  with 
fortunes;  but,  as  each  possessor  knows  that  he  can  neither  found 
a  fifunily,  nor  dispose  of  his  property  by  will,  he  endeavours  to 
gain  what  pleasure  and  honour  he  can  from  his  life-rent, 
by  ostentation  in  feasts  and  ceremonies;  and  by  commencing 
temples,  tanks,  and  groves,  which  his  successors  are  too  poor 
to  complete  or  to  repair.* 

The  effect  of  equal  division  on  men's  minds  is  as  great  as  on 
their  fortunes.  It  was  resorted  to  by  some  ancient  republics  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  luxury  and  the  disposition  to  innovation. 
In  India  it  successfully  answers  those  ends,  and  stifles  all  the 
restless  feelings  to  which  men  might  be  led  by  the  ambition  of 
permanently  improving  their  condition.  A  man  who  has  amassed 
a  fortune  by  his  own  labours  is  not  likely  to  have  a  turn  for 
literature  or  the  fine  arts;  and  if  he  had,  his  collections  would  be 
dispersed  at  his  death,  and  his  sons  would  have  to  begin  their 
toils  anew,  without  time  for  acquiring  that  refinement  in  taste 
or  elevation  of  sentiment  which  is  brought  about  by  the  improved 
education  of  successive  generations. 

"  Henoe  the  common  opinion  among  Europeans,  that  it  is  thought  unlucky  for 
&  son  to  go  on  with  his  father's  work. 
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Hence,  although  rapid  rise  and  sudden  fortunes  are  more 
common  in  India  than  in  Europe,  they  produce  no  pennanent 
change  in  the  society;  all  remains  on  the  same  dead  level,  with 
no  conspicuous  objects  to  guide  the  course  of  the  community, 
and  no  barriers  to  oppose  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  rnler.*^ 

Under  such  discouragements  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
stagnation  and  decline  of  Hindu  civilization.  The  wonder  is, 
how  it  could  ever  struggle  against  them,  and  how  it  attained  to 
such  a  pitch  as  exists  even  at  this  moment. 

At  what  time  it  had  reached  its  highest  point  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  Perhaps  in  institutions  and  moral  character  it  was  at 
its  best  just  before  Alexander;  but  learning  was  much  longer 
in  reaching  its  acme.  The  most  flourishing  ])eriod  for  literature 
is  represented  by  Hindi  tradition  to  be  that  of  Vicram4ditya, 
a  little  before  the  beginning  of  our  era;  but  some  of  the 
authors  who  are  mentioned  as  the  ornaments  of  that  prince's 
court  appear  to  belong  to  later  times  ;**  and  the  good  writers, 
whose  works  are  extant,  extend  over  a  long  space  of  time,  from 
the  second  century  before  Christ  to  the  eighth  of  the  Christian 
era.  Mathematical  science  was  in  most  perfection  in  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ ;  but  works  of  merit,  both  in  literature  and 
science,  continued  to  be  composed  for  some  time  after  the 
Mahometan  invasion. 


"  The  great  militaiy  chiefs  may  be  said 
to  be  exoeptions  to  thu  rule,  for  they  not 
unfrequently  trananiit  their  lands  to  their 
children;  but  they  are,  for  purposes  of 
improvement,  the  worst  people  into  whose 
hands  property  could  f  alL  As  their  power 
rests  on  mercenary  soldiers,  they  have  no 
need  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  people,  like 
our  barons  ;  and  as  each  lives  on  his  own 
lands  at  a  distance  from  his  equals,  they 
neither  refine  each  other  by  their  inter- 
course, nor  those  below  them  by  the 
example  of  their  social  habits. 

"  [Tradition  associates  nine  authors  as 


the  ''  nine  gems  "  of  his  oourt — Dhanwan- 
tari,  Khsapa^aka,  Amara  Sinha,  Sanku, 
Vet^bhatta,  Ghatakarpara,  KiOidisa, 
Vaitihamihira,  and  Varanichi ;  but  Vai^- 
hamihira  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
some  hold  that  AmaraSinha lived  about  the 
same  time  (see  Gten.  Cunningham.  Journ, 
A,  S,  B,,  1863,  SuppL).  Rhavabhiiti,  the 
dramatist,  is  suppowd  to  have  lived  at  the 
oourt  of  Taiovarman,  king  of  Kanauj, 
A.D.  720 ;  and  B^oa  flourished  at  the  mot 
court  in  the  preceding  century.  (Dr. 
Hall,  Joum,  A.  S.  A,  1862.)— Ed.] 
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HI8T0KY  OP   THE   HINDIS   UP   TO   THE   MAHOMETAN    INVASION, 


CHAPTER    I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   HINDtJs — HINDOSTAN. 

The  first  information  we  receive  on  Hindu  history^  is  from  a 
passage  in  Menu,*  which  gives  ns  to  infer  that  their  residence 
was  at  one  time  between  the  rivers  Saraswatl  (Sersooty)  and 
Drishadwati  (Caggar),  a  tract  about  100  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Delhi,  and  in  extent  about  sixty-five  miles  long,  and 
form  twenty  to  forty  broad.  That  land,  Menu  says,  was  called 
Brahmivarta,  because  it  was  frequented  by  gods  ;  and  the 
cnstom  preserved  by  immemorial  tradition  in  that  country  is 
pointed  out  as  a  model  to  the  pious.'  The  country  between 
that  tract  and  the  Jumna,  and  all  to  the  north  of  the  Jumna 
and  Granges,  including  North  Behfir,  is  mentioned,  in  the 
second  place,  under  the  name  of  Brahmarshi ;  and  Bramins 
bom  within  that  tract  are  pronounced  to  be  suitable  teachers 
of  the  several  usages  of  men.* 

the  Himavat  and  Vindhya,  to  the  east  of 
Vinasana  %  and  to  the  west  of  Pray ^^,  is 
called  the  central  region  {Madhyadekb). 
The  space  between  those  two  mountain 
ranges, to  the  eastern  and  the  western  sea, 
the  wise  know  as  Arydvarta  (or  the  land 
of  the  Aryas).  Where  the  black  antelope 
naturally  grazes  is  to  be  held  as  the 
proper  land  for  offering  sacrifices  ;  all  else 
is  Mlechchha-land.  Liet  the  twioe-bom 
carefully  keep  within  these  countries ; 
but  a  Stidra,  distressed  for  subsistence, 
may  dwell  anywhere" — Ed.] 

•  Menu,  Book  II.  v.  17, 18.  This  tract 
is  also  the  scene  of  the  adventures  of  the 
first  princes,  and  the  residence  of  the 
most  famous  sages. — Wilson,  Preface  to 
Vithnu  Purdna,  p.  Ixvii. 

'  Menu,  Book  II.  v.  19,  20. 


\  [For  the  historical  hints  which  the 
Vaidik  writings  give  na,  see  Appendices 
VII.  and  Vni.— Ed.] 

'  {The  following  is  a  translation  of  this 
important  paMageofMenu(II.  17—24)  :>~ 

"  The  space  between  the  two  divine 
riren,  the  Saraawati  and  the  Drishadwati, 
—thai  god-created  tract  they  call  Brahma^ 
raito.*  The  custom  {nrevalent  in  that 
tract,  received  from  successive  tradition, 
fooeerning  the  castes  and  the  mixed  castes, 
is  called  the  good  custom.  Kurukshetra, 
the  Mateyas,  the  Panchilas,  and  the  Stira- 
aeiuB,t — this  land,  which  comes  next  to 
Brahmavarta,  is  the  land  of  Brhmaarshis 
\Snkmankideht,  or  the  land  of  divine 
nges).  Fhnn  a  Brahman  bom  in  that 
<liBtrict  let  all  the  men  on  the  earth  learn 
their  i«veral  duties.    The  tract  between 


*  This  may  mean  the  land  of  Brahmd, 
*K  the  knd  erf  sacred  knowledge. 
t  See  supii,  p.  26. 


%  This  is  the  place  where  the  Saraswati 
terminates,  losing  itself  in  the  great  sandy 
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This,  therefore,  may  be  set  down  as  the  first  country  acquired 
after  that  on  the  Saraswatf. 

The  Pur&nas  pass  over  these  early  stages  unnoticed,  and 
commence  with  Ayodhyfi  (Oudh),  about  the  centre  of  the  last- 
mentioned  tract.  It  is  there  that  the  solar  and  lunar  races 
have  their  origin  ;  and  from  thence  the  princes  of  all  other 
countries  are  sprung. 

From  fifty  to  seventy  generations  of  the  solar  race  are  only 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  purely  mythological  legends. 

After  these  comes  Rdma,  who  seems  entitled  to  take  his  place 
in  real  history. 

His  story ,^  when  stripped  of  its  fabulous  and  romantic  decora- 
ExjMditioii  tions,  merely  relates  that  Rdma  possessed  a  powerfiil 
or£Uina.  liingdom  in  Hindostan ;  and  that  he  invaded  the 
Deckan  and  penetrated  to  the  island  of  Lanki  (Ceylon),  which 
he  conquered. 

The  first  of  these  facts  there  is  no  reason  to  question  ;  and 
we  may  readily  believe  that  Rima  led  an  expedition  into  the 
Deckan  ;  but  it  h  highly  improbable  that,  if  he  was  the  first 
or  even  among  the  first  invaders,  he  should  have  conquered 
Ceylon.  If  he  did  so,  he  could  not  have  lived,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  before  the  compilation  of  the  Vedas  ;  for,  even  in  the 
time  of  Menu's  Institutes,  there  were  no  settlements  of  HindA 
conquerors  in  the  Deckan.  It  is  probable  that  the  poets  who 
have  celebrated  RAma,  not  only  reared  a  great  fabric  on  a 
narrow  basis,  but  transferred  their  hero's  exploits  to  the  scene 
which  was  thought  most  interesting  in  their  own  day. 

The  undoubted  antiqtiity  of  the  "R&mdyana"*  is  the  best 
testimony  to  the  early  date  of  the  event  which  it  celebrates  : 
yet,  as  no  conspicuous  invasion  of  the  Deckan  could  have  been 
undertaken  without  great  resources,  Rdma  must  have  lived  after 
Hindii  civilization  had  attained  a  considerable  pitch. 

After  RAma,  sixty  princes  of  his  race  ruled  in  succession  over 
his  dominions;  but  as  we  hear  no  more  of  AyodhyA  (Oudh), 
it  is  possible  that  the  kingdom  (which  at  one  time  was  called 
Coshala)  may  have  merged  in  another,  and  that  the  capital 
was  transferred  from  Oudh  to  Canouj. 
War  of  the      The  War  celebrated  in  the  "  MahA  Bhirata"  is  the 

*'Mahi  1  .  .      , 

BhArata."    ncxt  histoHcal  cvcut  that  deserves  notice. 

It  is  a  contest  beween  the  lines  of  Pindu  and  of  Curu  (two 
branches  of  the  reigning  family)  for  the  territory  of  HastinApura 
(probably  a  place  on  the  Ganges,  north-east  of  Delhi,  wMch 


*  See  p.  99.  •  See^  170. 
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still  bears  the  ancient  name).  The  family  itself  is  of  the  lonar 
race,  but  the  different  parties  are  supported  hj  numerous  allies, 
and  some  from  very  remote  quarters. 

There  seem  to  have  been  many  states  in  India  ^  (six,  at  least, 
in  the  one  tract  upon  the  Gtenges  ®)  ;  but  a  considerable  degree 
of  intercourse  and  connexion  appears  to  have  been  kept  up 
among  them.  Crishna^  who  is  an  ally  of  the  P&ndus,  though 
born  on  the  Jumna,  had  founded  a  principality  in  GuzerAt ; 
among  the  allies  on  each  side  are  chiefs  from  the  Indus,  and 
from  Calinga  in  the  Deckan — some  even  who,  the  translators 
are  satisfied,  belong  to  nations  beyond  the  Indus ;  and 
Yavanas,  a  name  which  most  orientalists  consider  to  apply,  in  all 
early  works,  to  the  Greeks.  The  Pdndus  were  victorious,  but 
jiaid  80  dear  for  their  success,  that  the  survivors,  broken-hearted 
with  the  loss  of  their  friends  and  the  destruction  of  their  armies, 
abandoned  the  world  and  perished  among  the  snows  of  Him&laya. 
Criflhna,  their  great  ally,  fell,  as  was  formerly  stated,®  in  the 
nddst  of  civil  wars  in  his  own  country.  Some  Hindd  legends 
relate  that  his  sons  were  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Indus  ;  *° 
and,  as  those  B&jptits  who  have  come  from  that  quarter  in 
modem  times  to  Sind  and  Cach  are  of  his  tribe  of  Yadu,  the 
narrative  seems  more  deserving  of  credit  than  at  first  sight 
might  appear.  The  more  authentic  account,  however,  (that  of 
the  "  Mah4  Bhirata  "  itself),  describes  them  as  finally  returning 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jumna. 

The  story  of  the  "  Mah4  Bhdrata  "  is  much  more  probable  than 
that  of  the  "  R&mdyana.''  It  contains  more  particulars  about  the 
state  of  India,  and  has  a  much  greater  appearance  of  being  founded 
'm  fects.  Though  far  below  the  "Iliad"  in  appearance  of 
reality,  it  bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  "  Rimdyana  "  that 
the  poem  on  the  Trojan  war  does  to  the  legends  on  the  adventures 
of  Hercules  ;  and  like  the  "  Iliad,"  it  is  the  source  to  which  many 
chiefs  and  tribes  endeavour  to  trace  their  ancestors. 

The  date  of  the  war  has  already  been  discussed ; "  it  was 
probably  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ. 

•  [Erery  g^pae  which  we  get  of  an-  rata."  [?]  nor  Cany^Unibja  (Canouj),  [?] 
dent  India  revmlB  the  same  state  of  things  unless,  as  asserted  in  Menu  (Chap.  II. 
M  that  described  Yfj  Herodotus  :— "  There  s.  19).  [or  rather  by  KuUuka],  Pancbfla  is 
are  many  diflerent  nations  of  the  Indians,  only  another  name  for  that  kingdom, 
and  they  speak  different  languages  "  (iii.  *  See  page  100. 

98).— Kd.]  »•  See  Colonel  Tod,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  and 

*  HaatiD^pura,  Mattra,  Panchila  (part  the  translation  (through  the  Persian)  of 
of  Ondh  and  the  Lower  Dodb),  Benires,  the  "  Mahd  Bhdrata,"  published  by  the 
Magadba,  and  Bengal.  {Oriental  Moffozine,  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  in  1881. 

ToL  iii.  p.  135 ;  Tod,  vol,  i,  p.  49.)    Ayo-  "  Page  166. 

dhysi  is  not  mentioned  in  the  "  Mahil  Bhii- 
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Twenty-nine  (some  say  sixty-four)  of  the  descendants  of  the 
PAndus  succeeded  them  on  the  throne,  but  the  names  alone  of 
those  princes  are  preserved.  The  seat  of  their  government 
seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  Delhi. 

The  successors  of  one  of  the  kings  who  appear  as  allies  in 
Hagadha.  the  same  poem  were  destined  to  attract  greater  notice. 
These  are  the  kings  of  Magadha,  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
already  said." 

The  kings  of  Magadha  seem  always  to  have  possessed 
extensive  authority.  The  first  of  them  (he  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  "  Mah&  BhArata ")  is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  number 
of  chiefs  and  tribes ;  but  most  of  those  probably  were  within 
the  limits  of  Bengal  and  BehAr,  as  we  have  seen  that  there 
were  five  other  independent  kingdoms  in  the  tract  watered  by 
the  Ganges." 

For  many  centuries  they  were  all  of  the  military  tribe,  but 
the  first  Nanda  was  bom  of  a  SMra  mother  ;  and  Chandragupta 
who  overthrew  the  dynasty,  was  also  of  a  low  class  : "  from 
this  time,  say  the  PurAnas,  the  Cshatriyas  lost  their  ascend- 
ency in  Magadha,  and  all  the  succeeding  kings  and  chiefs  were 
Siidras." 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  their  consequence  from  the 
degradation  of  their  cast ;  for  the  Siidra  successors  of  Chandra- 
gupta  are  said,  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of  the  PurAnas, 
to  have  brought  the  "whole  earth  under  one  umbrella";"  and 
there  appears  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  A86ca,  the 
third  of  the  line,  was  really  in  possession  of  a  commanding 
influence  over  the  states  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbadda.  The 
extent  of  his  dominions  appears  from  the  remote  points  at  which 
his  edict-columns  are  erected ;  and  the  same  monuments  bear 
testimony  to  the  civilized  character  of  his  government,  since 
they  contain  orders  for  establishing  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
throughout  his  empire,  as  well  as  for  planting  trees  and  digging 
wells  along  the  public  highways. 

'I  Page  151.  14  [The  Buddhist  traditionu  make  Chan- 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Yavanas  or      dragupta  to  have  been  of  the  same  family 


Greeks  are  repreaented  aa  allies  of  the  as  ]Siudda,Le.  the  royal  line  of  theSikyas; 

Kmg  of  Magadha — a  drcumstanoe  evi-  the  Br^hmans  explun  Maurya  as  a  me- 

dently  arising  from  the  connexion  be-  tronymic    Murtf  being  one  of   Nan<Ufl 

tween  the  King  of  the  Prasii  and  the  sue-  wives  (Muller's  Santk,  Lit.,  p.  297).  - 

cessors  of  Alexander.     (Professor  Wilson,  Ed.] 

Aiiatic   Jtesearckei,    vol.    xv.    p.    101.)  «•  Sir  W.   Jones,  Asiatic  Retearehes, 

Another  of  their  aUies,  Bhagadatta,  who  vol.  ii.  p.  189 ;  Professor  WUson,  HindA 


receives  the  pompous  title  of  "  King  of 
the  9outh  and  West,"  appeai-s  bv  the 


DramOf  vol.  iii  p.  14. 


ihe  9ouUx  and  West,"  appeai-s  by  the  '•  Professor    Wilson,  BindA    Theatre, 

Aylni  Akberl     (vol.  ii,  p.  16)  to  have      vol.  iii  p.  14. 
been  Prince  of  Bengal. 
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This  ascendency  of  Asdca  is  the  earliest  ground  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  for  an  opinion  which  has  been  maintained,  that 
the  kings  of  Magadha  were  emperors  and  lords  paramount  of 
India ;  and  Colonel  Wilford,  who  has  recorded  all  that  he 
could  ascertain  regarding  those  kings/^  states  nothing  that 
can  countenance  a  belief  in  a  greater  extent  or  earlier  com- 
mencement of  their  supremacy.  During  the  war  of  the  "  Mahd 
Bharata,"  it  has  been  shown  that  they  formed  one  of  six  little 
monarchies  within  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  they  were 
among  the  unsuccessful  opponents  of  one  of  those  petty  states, 
that  of  Hastinapura. 

Alexander  found  no  lord  paramount  in  the  part  of  India 
which  he  visited ;  and  the  nations  which  he  heard  of  beyond 
the  Hyphasis  were  under  aristocratic  governments.  Arrian^* 
and  Strabo  "*  say  that  the  Prasii  were  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  the  Indian  nations  ;  but  neither  hints  of  their  supremacy 
over  the  others.  Arrian,  indeed,  in  giving  this  preference  to 
the  Prasii,  and  their  king,  Sandracottus,  adds  that  Poms  was 
greater  than  he.  Megasthenes*  says  that  there  were  118 
nations  in  India,  but  mentions  none  of  them  as  subordinate  to 
the  Prasii.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Megasthenes,  who 
resided  at  the  court  of  Sandracottus,  and  seems  so  well  disposed 
to  exalt  his  greatness,  should  have  failed  to  mention  his  being 
emperor  of  India,  or  indeed  his  having  any  decided  ascendency 
over  states  beyond  his  own  immediate  limits. 

The  llindu  accounts^  represent  Chandragupta  as  all  but  over- 
whelmed by  foreign  invasion,  and  indebted  for  his  preservation 
to  the  arts  of  his  minister  more  than  to  the  fqrce  of  his  kingdom. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
influence  which  was  so  much  extended  under  his  grandson.  His 
accepting  the  cession  of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  on  the  Indus, 
from  Seleucus,  is  a  proof  how  far  he  himself  had  carried  his 
news;  and  Asdca,  in  his  youth,  was  governor  of  Ujein  or  Malwa, 
which  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  possession  of  his  father. 

The  claim  to  universal  monarchy  in  India  has  been  advanced 
by  princes  of  other  dynasties  in  their  inscriptions  ;  and  has 
been  conceded,  by  different  European  authors,  to  Poms,  to  the 
kings  of  Cashmir,  of  Delhi,  Canouj,  Bengal,  Malwa,  Guzerat, 
and  other  places;  but  all  apparently  on  very  insufficient  grounds. 

The  family    of    Maurya,  to    which    Sandracottus    belonged, 

^'  AutUic  JU$earche$,  vol.  ix.  ^  See  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  IlindiU, 

••  Ch.  V.  «•  jBook  XV.  p.  483.  vol.  iii.  ^  . 

*  Quoted  by  Arrian,  ch.  viL  Digitized  by  LiOOglC 
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retfttned  possession  of  the  throne  for  ten  generations,  and  were 
sncceeded  by  three  other  Siidra  dynasties,  the  last  and  longest 
of  which  bore  the  name  of  Andhra.^ 

This  dynasty  ended  in  a.d.  436,  and  is  succeeded  in  the 
Pnrdnas  by  a  confnsed  assemblage  of  dynasties  seemingly  not 
Hind  As;  from  which,  and  the  interruption  at  all  attempts  at 
historical  order,  we  may  infer  a  foreign  invasion,  followed  by  a 
long  period  of  disorder.  At  the  end  of  several  centuries,  a 
gleam  of  light  breaks  in,  and  discovers  Magadha^  subject  to 
the  Gupta  kings  of  Canouj.  From  this  period  it  is  no  longer 
distinctly  mentioned. 

The  fame  of  Magadha  has  been  preserved  from  its  being  the 
birthplace  of  Buddha,  and  from  its  language  (Magadhi  or  Pali) 
being  now  employed  in  the  sacred  writings  of  his  most  exten- 
sively-diffiised  religion,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Jains. 

A  king  of  what  we  now  call  Bengal  is  mentioned  among  the 
Bengal.  alKcs  of  the  king  of  Magadha  in  the  war  of  the  '^  Mahi 
Bhdrata."  From  him,  the  Ayini  Akberi  continues  the  suc- 
cession, through  five  dynasties,  till  the  Mahometan  conquest. 
These  lists,  being  only  known  to  us  by  the  translations  of  Abiil- 
azl,  might  be  looked  on  with  more  suspicion  than  the  Hindu 
ones  already  noticed.  But  that  one  of  them,  at  least  (the 
fourth),  is  founded  in  truth,  is  proved  by  inscriptions  ;  and  from 
them,  a  series  of  princes,  wtth  names  ending  in  Pdla,  may  be 
made  out,  who  probably  reigned  from  the  ninth  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century.**  The  inscriptions  relating  to  this 
family  were  found  at  distant  places,  and  in  circumstances  that 
leave  no  room  to  question  their  authenticity :  yet  they  advance 
statements  which  are  surprising  in  themselves,  and  difficult  to 
reconcile  to  what  we  know,  from  other  sources,  of  tlie  histor}* 
of  India.  They  represent  the  kings  of  Bengal  as  ruling  over 
the  whole  of  India  ;  from  Himdlaya  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from 
the  Brahmaputra  to  the  Indus.  They  even  assert  that  the 
same  kings  subdued  Tibet  on  the  east,  and  Camb6ja  (which 
some  suppose  to  be  beyond  the  Indus)  on  the  west.* 

"  See  "  Chronology,"  p.  157.  that  the  reigning  Rdja,  1Mb  Pfl  D^  (or 

"  [See  note,  p.  158.— Ed.]  D^va  Pdla  IMva),  pomcssed  the  whole  of 

^  See   Hr.  Colebrooke,   Atiatic   i2e-  India  from  the  source  of  the  Ganges  to 

searches^  vol.  ix.  p.  442,  and  the  various  Adam's  Bridge  (reaching  to  Ceylonjr  A&d 

inscriptions   in   tiie   preceding  volumes  from  the  river  Megnii,  or  Brahmaputra,  to 

there  mentioned.  the  western  sea.    It  specifies  the  inhabit- 

^  The  earliest,  a  copper  tablet  contain-  anta  of  Bengal,  the  Caraatic,  and  Tibet 

ing  a  grant  of  land,  and  found  at  Monghir.  among  his  subjects,  and  aUudes  to  his 

appears  to  be  written  in  the  ninth  century.  army    marching    through    Camb<$ja,— a 

(See  Asiatic  IfesearchUf  vol.  ix.  p.  446,  country  generally  supposed  to  be  beyond 

above  quoted.)    It  says,  in  explicit  terms,  the  Indus,  and  if  not  so,  certainly  in  the 
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These  conquests  are  rendered  impossible,  to  anything  liko 
their  MI  extent,  by  the  simultaneous  existence  of  independent 
governments  in  Canouj,  Delhi,  Ajmlr,  Mew&r,  and  GnzerAt,  if 
uot  in  other  places  ;  but  they  could  scarcely  have  been  claimed 
in  contemporary  inscriptions,  if  the  princes  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed  had  not  affected  some  supremacy  over  the  other  states, 
and  had  not  sent  expeditions  far  into  the  west  of  India,  and 
even  into  the  heart  of  the  Deckan.  On  the  whole,  this  dynasty 
i^eerns  to  have  at  least  as  good  a  claim  as  any  other  in  the 
HindA  times  to  the  dignity  of  general  dominion,  and  affords  a 
fresh  reason  for  distrusting  all  such  pretensions.  The  dynasty 
of  Pala  was  succeeded  by  one  whose  names  ended  in  Sfea,*"  and 
this  last  was  subverted  by  the  Mahometans  about  a.d.  1203. 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Mdlwa  does  not  pretend  to  equal  in 
antiquity  those  already  mentioned,  it  is  of  it  that  we  m41w», 
possess  the  first  authentic  date.  The  era  still  current  vicramiditya. 
throngh  all  the  countries  north  of  the  Nerbadda  is  that  of 
Vicramiditya,  who  reigned  at  Ujein  at  the  date  of  its  com- 
mencement, which  was  fifty-six  years  before  Christ. 

Vicram&ditya  is  the  H&riin  al  Rashid  of  Hindi\  tales ;  and 
by  drawing  freely  from  such  sources,  Colonel  Wilford  collected 
^mch  a  mass  of  transactions  as  required  the  supposition  of  no 
less  than  eight  Vicramadityas  to  reconcile  the  dates  of  them ; 
bat  all  that  is  now  admitted  is,  that  Vicramdditya  was  a  power- 
M  monarch,  ruled  a  civilized  and  prosperous  country,  and  was 
a  distinguished  patron  of  letters. 

The  next  epoch  is  that  of  R&ja  Bhdja,  whose  name  is  one  of 
the  most  renowned  in  India,  but  of  whose  exploits  no  b^-^* 
record  has  been  preserved.*^     His  long  reign  terminated  about 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 

cxtieme  west  of  Indift.    The  next  inscrip-  the  above^  who,  from  the  earlier  inscsip- 

tioD  is  on  a  broken  column  in  the  district  tions,  also  appear  to  have  been  Buddhists. 

of  a^nn,  north  of  the  Qanges.    It  was  "  [About  900,  a.d.,  a  king  raigned  in 

Qvcted  by  a  prince  who  professes  himself  Beng^  named  Adi6wara,  who  is  said  to 

tributary  to  Gour  or  Bengal,  yet  claims  have  invited  from  Kanouj   five  distin- 

for  his  immediate  territory  the  tract  from  guished  Br^OmianB,  the  ancestors  of  IM 

Rewa  Jhanak  (not  exactly  known)  to  the  fomilies  now  dispersed  through  Bengal 

BimAkya  mountains,  and  from  the  eastern  They  were  accompanied  by  five  Kiiyasthas, 

to  the  western  sea.    It  states  the  Riija  of  who  similarly  became  the  progenitore  of 

Bengal  (probably  the  son  of  the  D^  Pdl  eighty-three  families.     The  precedence  of 

of  the  last  inscription)  to  have  conquered  the  various  families  were  settled  by  BallAla 

Ori«j  a  tribe  or  people  caUed  Huns  (also  Sena,  who  reigned  in  the  eleventh  oentujy . 

mentioned  in  the  former  inscription),  the  See  Colebrooke's  £uay$,  voL  ii.  p.  188, 

«wthem  part  of  the  ooast  of  Coromandel,  and  Joum,  A  .5.A,  1864,  p.  826.--BD. J 

and  Gnaerit    The  third  merely  records  "  [Dr.  Hall  has  shown  (/o«"^  ^-  :(*•  f  • 

thatamagnificcntmonument  in  honour  of  1862,  and  VdMvadaUdy  Pref.).how  Utt,e 

Buddha,  near  Bentfrea,  was  erected  in  1026  foundation  there  is  for  this  pnnce  s  fame 

^•y  »  Bija  of  Bengal  of  the  same  family  as  as  a  patron  of  letters. — Ed.  J 
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The  intermediate  six  centuries  are  filled  up  by  lists  of  kings 
in  the  "  Ayini  Akberi,"  and  in  the  HindA  books  :  among  them 
is  one  named  Chandrapala,  who  is  said  to  have  conquered  all 
Hindostan  ;  but  the  information  is  too  vague  to  be  made  much 
use  of.  The  princes  of  M&lwa  certainly  extended  their  autho- 
rity over  a  large  portion  of  the  centre  and  west  of  India ;  and 
it  is  of  Vicramiditya  that  the  traditions  of  universal  empire  are 
most  common  in  India. 

The  grandson  of  Bhdja  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  countr}' 
conquered  by  the  Rdja  of  Ouzerdt ;  but  M&lwa  appears  soon  to 
have  recovered  its  independence  under  a  new  dynasty,  and  was 
finally  subdued  by  the  Mahometans,  a.d.  123K" 

The  residence  of  Crishna,  and  other  events  of  those  times, 
QuBerAt.  imprcss  us  with  the  belief  of  an  early  principality  in 
Guzerdt ;  and  the  whole  is  spoken  of  as  under  one  dominion,  by 
a  Greek  writer  of  the  second  century.*®  The  R4jpiit  traditions, 
quoted  by  Colonel  Tod,**  inform  us  of  another  principality, 
founded  at  Balabhi,  in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerdt,  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  by  Kanak  S4na,  an  emigrant 
of  the  solar  race,  which  reigned  in  Oudh."  They  were  driven 
out  of  their  capital  in  a.d.  524,  by  an  army  of  barbarians, 
who,  Colonel  Tod  thinks,  were  Parthians.  The  princes  of  that 
family  emigrated  again  from  Guzerdt,  and  at  length  founded 
the  kingdom  of  M6w4r,  which  still  subsists.  Grants  of  land, 
inscribed  on  copper  tablets,  which  have  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Wathen,*"  fully  confirm  the  fact  that  a  race  whose  names 
often  ended  in  S6na  reigned  at  Balabhi  from  a.d.  144  to  a.d. 
524.  The  barbarians,  whom  Colonel  Tod  thinks  Parthians, 
Mr.  Wathen  suggests  may  have  been  Indo-Bactrians.  They 
are  certainly  too  late  to  be  Parthians,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
they  may  have  been  Persians  of  the  next  race  (Sassanians). 
Noushirwdn  reigned  from  a.d.  531  to  a.d.  579.  Various  Per- 
sian authors  quoted  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,^  assert  that  this 
monarch  carried  his  arms  into  Ferghdna  on  the  north  and 
India  on  the  east ;  and  as  they  are  supported  in  the  first  asser- 
tion by  Chinese  records,**  there  seems  no  reason  to  distrust 
them  in  the   second.     Sir    Henry   Pottinger  (though   without 

"  CotonelTod,  Trantacthnt  of  the  Royal  vat,  the  first  yaar  of  which  was  the  375th 

Aiatie  Society,  vol.  i.  i>.  201,  aad  Mr.  Cole-  of  Vikramdditya,  or  a.d.  8 19.— Ed.] 

brooke,  p.  230  of  the  same  volume.    See  «  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Col- 

also  Gladwin^s  AyeenAkhery^  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  cutta,  vol.  iv.  p.  480,  etc.    [Prhuep's  £$- 

=*  Vinoent's  Periplus,  p.  Ill  (Note  on  tays,  Thomas'  ed.  voL  L  pp.  263—262.— 

Hambarus).                  »  Vol.  iL  p.  469.  Ed,] 

"  [Hifl  successors  are  supposed  to  have  *•  Pertia,  voL  i.  p.  141. 

nstituted  an  era,  called  the  Balabhi  Sam-  **  De  Guignes,  voL  ii  n.  469i 
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stating  his  authority)  gives  a  minute  and  probable  accoimt  of 
Nonshirwan's  march  along  the  sea-coast  of  Mekrin  to  Sind ;  ^ 
and  as  Balabhi  was  close  to  Sind,  we  may  easily  believe  him  to 
have  destroyed  that  city.  Perhaps  the  current  story  of  the 
descent  of  the  B&nas  of  Miw4r  from  Noushlrwdn  may  have 
some  connexion  with  their  being  driven  into  their  present  seats 
by  that  monarch. 

The  diflFerence  of  seven  years,  by  which  the  taking  of  Balabhi 
precedes  Noushirwan's  accession,  is  but  a  trifling  matter  in 
Hindd  chronology. 

The  Balabhi  princes  were  succeeded  in  the  rule  of  Guzerat 
by  the  Chauras,  another  Rajput  tribe,  who  finally  established 
their  capital,  in  a.d.  746,  at  AnhalwAra,  now  Pattan,  and 
became  one  of  the  greatest  dynasties  of  India. 

The  last  r&ja,  dying  in  a.d.  931  without  male  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  as  prince  of  the  Rajpiit  tribe  of 
Salonka,  or  Chilukya,  whose  family  were  chiefs  of  Kalian  in 
the  Deckan,  above  the  Ghdts.^ 

It  was  a  rdja  of  this  dynasty  that  conquered  M&lwa ;  and  it 
is  to  them,  I  suppose,  that  Colonel  Wilford  applies  the  title  of 
emperors  of  India.*'  Though  overran  and  rendered  tributary 
by  Mahmiid  of  Ghazni,  the  Sal6nkas  remained  on  the  throne  till 
A.D.  1228,  when  they  were  deposed  by  another  dynasty,  which  in 
A.D.  1297  *  sank  in  its  turn  before  the  Mussulman  conquerors. 

Few  of  the  ancient  Hindu  states  have  attracted  more  notice 
than  Canyacubja  or  Ganouj.  It  is  one  of  the  most  canonj. 
ancient  places  in  India :  it  gave  rise,  and  gives  a  name,  to  one 
of  the  greatest  divisions  of  the  Bramin  class ;  its  capital  was, 
perhaps,  the  wealthiest  visited  by  the  first  Mahometan  invaders  ; 
and  its  wars  with  the  neighbouring  state  of  Delhi  contributed 
to  accelerate  the  rain  of  Hindu  independence. 

This  kingdom  appears  in  early  times  to  have  been  called 
Panchala.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  but  narrow  territory, 
extending  on  the  east  to  Nepal  (which  it  included),  and  on  the 
west,  along  the  Chambal*  and  Bands,  as  far  as  Ajmir.    AVe 

*»  Travd*,  etc.,  p.  386.  »  The  identity  of  Canouj  and  Panchdla 

"  Colonel  Tod,  voL  i.  pp.  83,  97, 101,  ia  assumed  in  Menu,  II.  19.    Its  limits,  as 

£06.    From  the  comparative  nearness  of  assigned  in  the  '*  MahdBh^o^ta,"  are  made 

Ka^in  in  the  Concan,  Colonel  Tod  has  out  by  connecting  the  following  notes 

QAtunDy  been  led  to  suppose  the  Saldnka  in  the  OrierUal  Magatinej  vol.  iii.  p.  35, 

prince  to  hare  come  from  thence  ;  but  fur-  vol.  iv.  p.  1 42.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 

tW  inf onnation  is  unfavourable  to  that  boundaries,  enlarged  a  little  on  the  south 

ypinioa.  Of  the  Saldnka  princes  of  Kaliiin  and  on  the  west,  are  the  same  as  those 

in  the  Deckan  more  wiU  be  said  hereafter.  assigned  by  Colonel  Tod  to  the  same 

J'  Anatie  Rettarehet^  voL  ix.  pp.  169,  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  Mussulman 

l^&i  181,  etc.  *  Briggs'  Ptriikta,  invasion. — JidjdttKdn,  vol.  ii,  p.  ^GoOqIc 
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know  little  else  of  its  early  histoiy,  except  the  Rajpiit  writing> 
and  traditions  collected  by  Colonel  Tod,^  and  the  inscriptions 
examined  by  Professor  Wilson,*^  with  those  translated  and  dis- 
cussed by  Principal  Mill.**  The  fonner  relate  that  it  was  taken 
from  another  Hindii  dynasty,  a.d.  470,  by  the  Rathirs,  whci 
retained  it  nntil  its  conquest  by  the  Mussulmans,  in  a.d.  1193 : 
when  they  withdrew  to  their  present  seats  in  M&rwar. 

In  this  interval  they  represent  its  conquests  as  including,  at 
one  period,  Bengal  and  Orissa,  and  as  extending  on  the  west  as 
far  as  the  river  Indus. 

The  inscriptions  lead  us  to  think  that  the  dynasty  subverted  by 
the  Mussulmans  was  of  more  recent  origin,  being  established  by 
a  RAjptit  adventurer  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  throw  doubt 
on  the  accuracy  of  Colonel  Tod's  information  in  other  respects. 

The  Rdjpiits,  as  well  as  the  Mahometan  writers,  who  descriln* 
the  conquest  of  India,  dwell  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration 
on  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  capital  of  this  kingdom, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Ganges. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  the  names  of  the  varion> 
other  prin-  V^^^J  Hiudii  statcs  that  existed  at  various  periods  in 
oipauties.  Hiudostau ;  the  annexed  table  gives  a  notion  of  the 
dates  of  some  of  them,  though  it  must  often  be  erroneous  as 
well  as  incomplete. 

The  mention  of  Cashmlr  is  confined  to  the  table  for  a  different 
reason  from  the  rest.  Its  history  is  too  full  and  complete 
to  mix  with  such  sketches  as  the  above,  and  it  enters  little 
into  the  affairs  of  the  other  parts  of  India,  except  when  it 
describes  the  invasion,  and  almost  conquest,  of  that  great 
continent,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  its  own  riLjas ;  the 
accuracy  of  which  accounts  appears  to  admit  of  question.** 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  what  states  to  include  in  the  list, 
even  of  those  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  Panjab 
seems  better  entitled  than  Bendres  ;  but  although  a  state,  called 
Trigerta,  was  formed  out  of  it  in  ancient  times,  and  it  was 
again  nearly  united,  when  attacked  by  the  Mahometans,  yet  it 
is  not  noticed  in  the  intermediate  Indian  history,  and  when 
visited  by  the  Greeks  it  was  broken  into  very  small  princi- 
palities :  Poms,  one  of  the  greatest  chiefs,  had  not,  with  all  his 
friends  and  dependents,  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole.** 

*•  Vol.  ii.  p.  2.  ♦•  This  solitary  specimen  of  Hindis  his- 

*^  Atiatic  Re9earche»y  vol.  xv.  tory  will  be  found  most  BatisfiBctorily  ana- 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aiiatie  SoeUty^  lyaed  and  explained  in  AtiaUe  Betenrcket, 

vol.  iii.  for  1884.     [A  sketch  of  all  that  is  vol.  xv. 

known  of  the  history  of  Kanouj  is  given  ^  [See  this  discussed  in  Appendix  III. 

by  Dr.  Hall,  Joum.  ^.4.5.,  1862. -Ed.]  note.     Ed.]         r^^^^T^ 
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CHAPTER    11. 

THE   DECKAN. 

The  history  of  the  Deckan,  as  it  has  no  pretensions  to  equal 
Early  state  antiquity,  is  less  obscure  than  that  of  Hindostan, 
andivinioiiB  b^^  i^  ig  iggg  interesting.  We  know  little  of  the  early 
Deckan.  inhabitants  ;  and  the  Hindiis  do  not  attract  so  much 
attention  where  they  are  colonists  as  they  did  in  their  native 
seats.^  "  All  the  traditions  and  records  of  the  peninsula  (says 
Professor  Wilson)  recognise  in  every  part  of  it,  a  period  when 
the  natives  were  not  Hindus  ; "  and  the  aborigines  are  described, 
before  their  civilization  by  the  latter  people,  as  foresters  and 
mountaineers,  or  goblins  and  demons.  Some  circumstances, 
however,  give  rise  to  doubts  whether  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  Deckan  could  have  been  in  so  rude  a  state  as  this  account 
of  them  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

The  Tamil  language  must  have  been  formed  and  perfected 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Sanscrit ;  and  though  this  fact 
may  not  be  conclusive  (since  the  North  American  Indians  also 
possess  a  polished  language),  yet,  if  Mr.  Ellis's  opinion  be  well 
founded,  and  there  is  an  original  Tamil  literature  as  well  as 
language,  it  will  be  impossible  to  class  the  founders  of  it  with 
foresters  and  mountaineers.'  If  any  credit  could  be  given  to 
the  Hindu  legends,  R&vana,  who  reigned  over  Ceylon  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  at  the  time  of  Rdma's  invasion, 
was  the  head  of  a  civilized  and  powerful  state  ;  but,  by  the 
same  accounts,  he  was  a  Hindii,  and  a  follower  of  Siva  ;  which 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  story  is  much  more  recent  than 
the  times  to  which  it  refers,  and  that  part  of  it  at  least  is 
founded  on  the  state  of  things  when  it  was  written,  rather  tban 
when  R&ma  and  R&vana  lived. 

It  is  probable  that,  after  repeated  invasions  had  opened  the 
communication   between   the   two   countries,  the   first  colonies 

*  The  whole  of  the  foUowing  informa-  lived  in  oomparatively  modem  times  ;  but 

tion,  down  to  the  account  of  OrisBa,  is  such  a  career  would  never  have  been 

derived  from  Professor  Wilson's  In troduc-  thrown  open  to  their  class  if  the  know- 

tion  to  the  Mackenzie  Papers  ;  though  it  ledge  which  led  to  it  had  been  first  im- 

may  be  sometimes  modified  by  opinions  parted  by  the  Bramins.    [There  are  some 

for  which  that  gentleman  ought  not  to  be  Tamil  books  ascribed  to  Agastya  himself, 

answerable.  but  they  are  undoubtedly  modem.    The 

^  It  is,  perhaps  a  proof  of  the  establish-  oldest  works  are  those  written  by  Jaiiis« ; 

ment  of  Tamil  literature  before  the  arrival  the  earliest  is  not  later  than  the  nintk 

of  the  Bramins,  that  some  of  its  most  century,  a.d.     See  Dr.  CaldweU,  Drdn* 

esteemed  authors  are  of  the  lowest  cast,  dian  Oomp.  (rraiii.-^£D.] 
or  what  we  call  Pariars.      These  authors 
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from  Hindostan  would  settle  on  the  fruitful  plains  of  the  Car- 
natic  and  Tanjore,  rather  than  in  the  bleak  downs  of  the  upper 
Deckaii ;  and  although  the  sea  might  not  at  first  have  influenced 
their  choice  of  an  abode,  its  neighbourhood  would  in  time 
give  access  to  traders  from  other  nations,  and  would  create  a 
rapid  increase  of  the  towns  along  the  coast.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  when  Pliny 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus  "  describe  that  part  of  India. 

Even  the  interior  must,  however,  have  received  a  considerable 
portion  of  refinement  at  a  still  earlier  period  ;  for  the  com- 
jianiong  of  Alexander,  quoted  in  Strabo  and  Arrian,  while  they 
remark  the  points  of  difference  which  still  subsist  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  and  north  of  India,  take  no  notice  of 
any  contrast  in  their  manners. 

Professor  Wilson  surmises  that  the  civilization  of  the  south 
may  possibly  be  extended  even  to  ten  centuries  before  Christ.' 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  are  five  languages  spoken 
in  the  Deckan ;  and  as  they  doubtless  mark  an  equal  number  of 
early  national  divisions,  it  is  proper  here  to  describe  their  limits. 

Tamil  is  spoken  in  the  country  called  Drdvida,  which  occupies 
the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  bounded  Driridaor 
on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  Pulicat  (near  ooontry. 
Madras)  to  the  Gh&ts  between  that  and  Bangal6r,  and  so  along 
the  carve  of  those  mountains  westward  to  the  boundarv-line 
between  Malabar  and  Canara,  which  it  follows  to  the  sea  so  as 
to  iDclnde  Malabar.^ 

Part  of  the  northern  limit  of  Drdvida  forms  the  southern  one 
"f  ('amita,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  camata  or 
nearly  as  far  as  Goa,  and  then  by  the  western  Ghdts  co^Sx* 
np  to  the  neighbourhood  of  C61apiir. 

The  northern  limit  would  be  very  roughly  marked  by  a  line 
from  Colapdr  to  Bidar,  and  the  eastern  by  a  line  from  Bidar, 
tTiTongh  Ad6ni,  Anantpiir,  and  Nandidnig,  to  the  point  in  the 
Ghits  formerly  mentioned  between  Pulicat  and  Bangal6r. 

This  last  line  forms  part  of  the  western  limit  of  the  T61ugu 
language ;  whibh,  however,  must  be  prolonged  in  the  Teimflrina 
same  rough  way  to  (>handa,  on  the  river  Warda.     From  count^T* 

'[Dr.CddweU(/U(ipp.  77— 80)Bhows  Bouth;    he    ia  identified  with  the  star 

that  the  Diividiaiia  had  acquired  at  least  Canopus.     Of  course  his  date  is  utterly 

the  dements  of  civilization  previous  to  uncertain ;  Dr.  Caldwell  would  fix  it  in 

the  arrival  amongst  them  of  the  Brah-  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  b.0.-:— Ed.] 

mans,  bat  they  were  still  in  a  rude  state.  *  [These  limits  thus  include  the  district 

Tiaditiao  names  Agastya  as   the    first  cf  the  MalayiUam.— Ed.] 
teacher  of  science  a^  literature  in  the 
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this  the  northern  boundary  runs  still  more  indistinctly  east  to 
Sohnpiir  on  tlie  Mahinadi.  The  eastern  limit  runs  from  Sohn- 
])ur  to  Cicacole,  and  thence  along  the  sea  to  Pulicat,  where  it 
meets  the  boundary  of  the  Tamil  language. 

The  southern  limit  of  the  Maratta  language  and  nation  has 
Hahirteh-  already  been  described  in  fixing  the  boimdaries  of 
iSiSto^  Cam&ta  and  Telingdua.  It  runs  from  Goa  through 
country.  C61api5r  and  Bidar  to  Chanda.  Its  eastern  line  follows 
the  Warda  to  the  chain  of  hills  south  of  the  Nerbadda,  called 
Injidri  or  Sdtpiira. 

Those  hills  are  its  northern  limit,  as  far  west  as  Nand6d,  near 
the  Nerbadda,  and  its  western  will  be  shown  by  a  line  from 
Nand6d  to  Damdn,  continued  along  the  sea  to  Goa.^ 

The  Uriya  language  is  boimded  on  the  south  by  that  of  Telin- 
orisMor  g&na,  and  on  the  east  by  the  sea.  On  the  west  and 
coSftry.  north,  a  line  drawn  from  Sohnpiir  to  Midnapiir,  in 
Bengal,  would  in  some  measure  mark  the  boundary. 

The  large  space  left  between  Mahdrdshtra  and  Orissa  is  in  a 
great  part  the  forest  tract  inhabited  by  the  G6nds.  Their 
language,  though  quite  distinct  from  the  rest,  being  reckoned 
a  jargon  of  savage  moimtaineers,  is  not  counted  among  the  five 
languages  of  the  Deckan.^ 

KingdomB  '^^^  ^^^^  aucieut  kingdoms  are  those  in  the  extreme 
Jailtf^?*  south,  in  all  of  which  the  Tamil  language  prevailed. 
theDeckan.  ^^q  persous  of  the  agricultural  class  founded  the 
kingdoms  of  P&ndya  and  Chola.  The  first  of  these  derives  its 
name  from  its  founder.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  flourished, 
Kingdom  of  ^^^  there  seem  good  grounds  for  thinking  it  was  in  the 
ptody.       fifth  century  before  Christ. 

Strabo  mentions  an  ambassador  from  King  Pandion  te 
Augustus  ;  and  this  appears  from  the  "  Periplus  "  and  Ptolemy 
to  have  been  the  hereditary  appellation  of  the  descendants  of 
Pindya. 

The  Pandion  of  the  time  of  the  "  Periplus  "  had  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  but  this  must  have  been  of 
short  duration  ;  the  Gh&ts  in  general  formed  the  western  limit 
of  the  kingdom,  which  was  of  small  extent,  only  occupnng 
what  we  now  call  the  districts  of  Madura  and  Tinivelly. 

The  seat  of  the  government,  after  being  twice  changed,  was 

^  The  establishment  of  a  Maratta  go-  coiiBidenible  distance  round  the  capital, 
vemment  at  N^dr  has  drawn  many  of  *  In  the  pUins  towards  the  north  of 

the  nation  into  tiiat  part  of  GiSndwdna,  Q<5ndwilna  the  language  is  a  dialect  of 

and  made  their  language  general  for  a  HindosUlni. 
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fixed  at  Madara,  where  it  was  in  Ptolemy's  time,  and  where  it 
remained  till  within  a  century  of  the  present  day. 

The  wars  and  rivalries  of  all  the  P&ndyan  princes  were  with 
the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Chola;  with  which  they  seem,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  to  have  formed  a  union  which 
lasted  for  a  long  time.  They,  however,  resumed  their  separate 
sovereignty,  and  were  a  considerable  state  until  the  ninth 
century,  when  they  lost  their  consequence,  and  were  often 
tributary,  though  sometimes  quite  independent,  till  the  last  of 
the  NAyacs  (the  dynasty  with  which  the  line  closed)  was  con- 
qnered  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  in  a.d.  1736. 

The  history  of  Chola  takes  a  wider  range.  choia. 

Its  proper  limits  were  those  of  the  Tamil  language,  and 
Mr.  Ellis  thinks  that  it  had  attained  to  this  extent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  same  gentleman  is 
of  opinion,  that  in  the  eighth  century,  its  princes  had  occupied 
large  portions  of  Carnita  and  Telingdna,  and  niled  over  as 
much  of  the  country  up  to  the  Goddveri  as  lay  east  of  the  hills 
at  Xandidnig. 

They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  first  checked,  and  ulti- 
mately driven  back,  in  the  twelfth  century,  within  their  ancient 
frontiers.  In  this  state  they  continued  to  subsist,  either  as 
independent  princes  or  feudatories  of  Vijayanagar,  until  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  brother  of  the  founder  of 
the  Maratta  state,  who  was  at  that  time  an  officer  under  the 
Mussulman  king  of  Bfj&piir,  being  detached  to  aid  the  last  rdja, 
supplanted  him  in  his  government,  and  was  first  of  the  present 
&mily  of  Tanjore. 

The  capital,  for  most  part  of  their  rule,  was  at  Cdnchi,  or 
^'onjeveram,  west  of  Madras. 

Chfea  was  a  small  state,  between  the  territory  of  the  Pdndyas 
and  the  western  sea.  It  comprehended  Travancore,  ch^ra. 
part  of  Malabar,  and  Coimbattir.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ptolemy, 
and  may  have  existed  at  the  commencement  of  our  era.  It 
spread,  at  one  time,  over  the  greater  part  of  Carndta,  but  was 
subverted  in  the  tenth  century,  and  its  lands  partitioned  among 
the  surrounding  states. 

According  to  the  mythologists,  the  country  of  Kerala,  which 
includes  Malabar  and  Canara,  was  (together  with  the  Kerala, 
^^ncan)  miraculously  gained  from  the  sea  by  Parasu  R4ma  (the 
conqueror  of  the  Cshatriyas),  and  as  miraculously  peopled  by 
him  with  Bramins.  A  more  rational  account  states  that,  about 
the  first  or  second  century  of  our  era,  a  prince  of  the  northern  ^ 
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division  of  Kerala  introduced  a  colony  of  Bramins  from  Hin- 
dostan ;  and  as  the  nnmeroas  Bramins  of  Malabar  and  Canara 
are  mostly  of  the  five  northern  nations,  the  story  seems  to  be 
founded  in  fact. 

However  the  population  may  have  been  introduced,  all  accounts 
agree  that  Kerala  was,  from  the  first,  entirely  separate  from 
the  Concans,  and  was  possessed  by  Bramins,  who  divided  it 
into  sixty-four  districts,  and  governed  it  by  means  of  a  general 
assembly  of  their  cast,  renting  the  lands  to  men  of  the  inferior 
classes.  The  executive  government  was  held  by  a  Bramia 
elected  every  three  years,  and  assisted  by  a  council  of  four  of 
the  same  tribe.  In  time,  however,  they  appointed  a  chief  of  the 
military  class,  and  afterwards  were,  perhaps,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Pdndyan  kings.  But  though  the  language  of  Kerala  is 
a  dialect  of  Tamil,  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  subject 
to  the  kingdom  of  Chola. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  when  the  northern  and  southern 
divisions  separated ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  southern  one  (Malabar)  revolted  from  its  prince,  who  had 
become  a  Mahometan,  and  broke  up  into  many  petty  princi- 
palities ;  among  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  the  Zamorins, 
whom  Vasco  di  Gama  found  in  possession  of  Calicut  in  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  northern  division  (Canara)  seems  to  have  established  a 
dynasty  of  its  own  soon  after  the  commencement  of  our  era, 
which  lasted  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  overturned 
by  the  Belal  r&jas,  and  subsequently  became  subject  to  the  rijas 
of  Vijayanagar. 

The  Concan,  in  early  times,  seems  to  have  been  a  thinly 
concan.  inhabited  forest,  from  which  character  it  has  even  now 
but  partially  escaped.  I  suppose  the  inhabitants  were  always 
Marattas. 

From  there  being  the  same  language  and  manners  through 
oaraitaand  ^M  Camdta,  it  seems  probable  that  the  whole  was  once 
TeiingAna.  ignited  Under  a  native  government ;  but  the  first  his- 
torical accounts  describe  it  as  divided  between  the  Pindya 
and  Ch6ra  princes,  and  those  of  Canara  (or  the  northern 
half  of  Kerala).  It  was  afterwards  partitioned  among  many 
petty  princes,  until  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
one  considerable  dynasty  appears  to  have  arisen. 

This  was  the  family  of  Balldla  or  BelAl,  who  were,  or  pretended 
BeidiA  Bijas.  to  be,  B&jpi'its  of  the  Yadu  branch,  and  whose  power 
at  one  time  extended  over  the  whole  of  Carn^ta,  together  with 
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Malabar,  the    Tamil    country,  and  part  of  Telingana.      They 
were  subverted  by  the  Mussulmans  about  a.d.  1310  or  1311. 

The  eastern  part  of  TelingAna  seems  to  have  been,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  to  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh    The  yiiavos. 
century,  in  the  hands  of  an'  obscure  dynasty  known  by  the  name 
ofYidava. 

A  RAjpAt  family  of  the  Chdlukya  tribe  reigned  at  CaliAn,  west 
of  Bfdar,  on  the  borders  of  Carndta  and  Mahirashtra.    ohAiuVyasof 
They  are  traced  with  certainty,  by  inscriptions  from    c*™*^* 
the  end  of  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.     Those 
inscriptions  show  that  they  possessed  territory  as  far  to  the 
south-west  as   Banawasi  in   Sunda,  near  the  western    Ghdts, 
and  in  one  of  them  they  are  styled  subjugators  of  Chola  and 
GnzerAt.    Mr.  AValter  Elliott,  who  has  published  a  large  col- 
lection of  their  inscriptions,'  is  of  opinion  that  they  possessed 
""the  whole  of  Mahdrashtra  to  the  Nerbadda.^    Professor  AVilson 
thinks  that  they  were  also  superior  lords  of  the  west  of  Telin- 
gana, a  prince  of  which  (probably  their  feudatory)  defeated  the 
CTiola  king :  ®  and  this  is,  probably,  the  conquest  alluded  to  in 
the  inscription.     The  same  pretensions  with  respect  to  Guzerdt 
probably  originated  in  the   acquisition   (already  mentioned)   of 
that  country  by  a  prince  of  this  house,  through  his  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  the  Chaura  family.    The  last  king  of  the  race  was 
deposed  by  his  minister,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  assassinated  by 
some  fanatics  of  the  Lingdyet  sect,  which  was  then  rising  into 

'  Jammed  of  the  Royal  Aiiaiie  Society,  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Tailapa 

ToL  iv.  p.  1.  Deva,  and  ruled  with  greater  splendour 

'  [Mr.  EUiott  (in  Madra$»  Journ,  Lit.  than  before  till  its  extinction,  in  a.d.  1189, 

^ind  Sc.  1858)  has  given  a  summary  of  by  Bijjala  Deva,  the  founder  of  the  Ka- 

their  history  as  far  as  it  is  known.     He  labhuriya  dynasty.     The  junior  branch 

^W8  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Chi"  extended  their  territories  northwards  from 

ickyw  in  the  Deckan  the  Pallavas  were  the  Vengi  to  the  frontiers  of  Cuttack,  and  ulti- 

domJnantrace.  Jayasinha  was  the  founder  mately  fixed  their  capital  at  Rdjamahen- 

of  the  Chdlukya  dynasty,  which  fixed  its  dri,  the  modem  Rajahmundry.  More  than 

sett  at  Kaljdn,  about  100  miles  west  of  one  revolution  appears  to  have  occurred 

Hyderabad.       Subsequently   a    younger  in  the  course  of  their  history,  but  the  old 

branch   established  itself   in   Telingdna  family  always    contrived  to  regain    its 

about  the  end  of  thesixth  century : — "  The  power,  until  the  kingdom  passed  by  mar- 

tvt>  brnflies  ruled  over  the  whole  of  the  riage  to  Rdjendra  Chola,  the  then  domi- 

table-laad   between    the  Nerbadda  and  nant  sovereign  of    Southern    Indil^   in 

Krishna,  together  ^-ith  the  coast  of  the  whose  person  the  power  of  the  Cholas 

Bay  of  Bengal  from  Ganjam  to  Nellore,  had  reached  its  zenith."    In  the  twelfth 

for  about  five  centuries.   The  power  of  the  century  a  partial  restoration  of  the  Clul- 

Kaly£n  dynasty  was  subverted  for  a  time  lukya  line  appears  to  have  taken  place, 

ia  the  enid  of  the  ninth  or  beginning  of  **  and  they  maintained  a  feeble  and  di- 

the  tenth    century,  and   the   emigrant  vided  influence  until  the  latter  part  of 

praioe  or  his  son  sucoeeded  by  marriage,  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  country 

in  A.a  931,  to  the  throne  of  Anhalwdra  fell  under  the  sway  of    the    Kakatiya 

Pattan  in  Qvaent,  which  his  descendants  dynasty  of  Warangal." — Eix] 


<«ajM  with  great  g^ory  tiU  A.D.  1145.  '  Introduction  to  the  Mackenzie  Papers, 
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notice.      The  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the   Yadus  of 
Deogiri.^® 

Another  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Chdhikya,  perhaps  connected 
chAinkyas  of  ^^^  those  of  Cali4n,  ruled  over  Calinga,  which  is  the 
caiinga.  eastcm  portion  of  Telingdna,  extending  along  the  sea 

from  Drdvida  to  Orissa. 

Their  dynasty  certainly  lasted  through  the  whole  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  perhaps  began  two  cen- 
turies earlier.  It  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  Ganapati  kings 
of  Andhra,  and  finally  subverted  by  the  rdjas  of  Cattac. 

The  kings  of  Andhra,  whose  capital  was  Warangal  (about  8i» 
Kinffsof  miles  north-east  of  Heiderdbdd),  are  alleged  to  have 
Andhra.  ^^^^  couuected  with  the  Andhra  race  in  Magadha;  but 
it  must  have  been  by  country  only,  for  Andhra  is  not  the  name 
of  a  family,  but  of  all  the  inland  part  of  Telingdna.^^ 

The  records  of  tlie  inhabitants  mention  Vicrama  and  Siliva- 
hana  among  the  earliest  monarchs :  after  these  they  place  the 
Chola  rdjas,  who  were  succeeded,  they  think,  about  515  a.d., 
by  a  race  called  Yavans;  who  were  nine  in  number,  and  reigned, 
as  they  say,  for  458  years,  till  a.d.  953.  About  this  time,  the 
same  records  make  the  family  of  Ganapati  rdjas  begin;  but  the 
first  authentic  mention  of  them,  and  probably  their  first  rise 
to  consequence,  was  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  under 
Kakati,^*  from  whom  the  whole  dynasty  is  sometimes  named. 
He  has  been  mentioned  as  an  oflScer  or  feudatory  of  the  Cha- 
lukyas,  and  as  having  gained  victories  over  the  Chola  kings. 
Their  greatest  power  was  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  local  traditions  represent  them  as  possessed  of  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  Goddveri.  Professor  Wilson, 
however,  limits  them  to  the  portion  between  the  fifteenth  and 
eighteenth  degrees  of  latitude. 

In  1332  their  capital  was  taken,  and  their  importance,  if  not 
their  independence,  destroyed  by  a  Mahometan  army  from  Delhi. 
At  one  time,  subsequent  to  this,  they  seem  to  have  been  tributary 
to  Orissa.  They  merged,  at  last,  in  the  Mussulman  kingdom  of 
Golconda. 

The  history  of  Orissa,  like  all  others  in  the  Deckan,  begins 
Orissa.  with   princes   connected  with   the  "Mahd  Bhdrata." 

It  then  goes  on  with  a  confused  history  (much  resembling  that 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Andhra  kings),  in  which   Vicra- 

'"  Mr.   Elliott,   Journal  of  the  Royal      pers,  p.  cxxii. 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  "  [H«  is  said  to  have  founded  Wxaangal 

"  Introduction  to  the  Mackenzie  Pa-       about  a.d.  1088. — F    " 
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maditya  and  SdlivAhana  are  made  to  occupy  the  country  in 
succession;  and  in  which  repeated  invasions  of  Yavans  from 
Delhi,  from  a  country  called  Bdbul  (supposed  to  mean  Persia), 
from  Cashmfr,  and  from  Sind,  are  represented  as  having  taken 
place  between  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  and  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ. 

The  last  invasion  was  from  the  sea,  and  in  it  the  Yavans  were 
successful,  and  kept  possession  of  Orissa  for  146  years. 

The  natives  suppose  these  Yavans  to  be  Mussulmans ;  and, 
with  similar  absurdity,  describe  two  invasions  of  troops  of  that 
persuasion,  under  Im&rat  Kh&n  and  another  Khdn,  as  taking 
place  about  five  centuries  before  Christ.  Some  will  prefer 
applying  the  story  to  Seleucus,  or  the  Bactrian  Greeks  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  is  a  jumble  of  such  history  and  myth- 
ology as  the  author  was  acquainted  with,  put  together  without 
the  sUghtest  knowledge  of  geography  or  chronology." 

The  Yavans  were  expelled  by  Yaydti  Kesari,  in  a.d.  473. 

This  Mr.  Stirling  justly  considers  as  the  first  glimmering  of 
authentic  history.  Thirty-five  rijas  of  the  Kesari  family  follow 
m  a  period  of  650  years,  until  a.d.  1131,  when  their  capital 
was  taken  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Ganga  Vansa,  whose 
dynasty  occupied  the  throne  till  near  the  Mahometan  conquest. 
Mr.  Stirling  supposes  this  family  to  have  come  from  Telingdna  ; 
hut  Professor  Wilson"  proves,  from  an  inscription,  that  they 
were  rijas  of  a  country  on  the  Ganges,  answering  to  what  is 
now  Tamluk  and  Midnapur ;  and  that  their  first  invasion  was 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  some  years  before 
the  final  conquest  just  mentioned. 

Their  greatest  internal  prosperity  and  improvement  seems  to 
have  been  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  for 
several  reigns  on  each  side  of  that  epoch  they  claim  extensive 
ftjnquests,  especially  to  the  south. 

These  are  rendered  highly  improbable  by  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  Chalukya  and  Audhra  governments  during  that  period. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  the  government 
of  Orissa  had  sent  armies  as  far  as  Conjeveram,  near  Madras^ 
and  about  the   same  time  their  rdja,   according   to  Ferishta, 

^  The  nine  remark  applies  to  the  Ta-  impossible,  like  the  others,  for  the  first 

ruu  of  Telingtfna,  who,  by-the-bye,  have  Arab  invasion  was  in  the  seventh  century 

i*n  Suscrit  names.    Dr.  Buchanan  (vol.  after  Christ 

iH.  pp.  97,  112)  is  surprised  to  find  a  ^  Preface  to  the  Mackenzie  Papers,  p. 

■ijnasty  of  Yavans  at  Anagundi  on  the  cxxxviii     Their  name  means  *'  race  of 

Tombadra  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen-  the  Ghmges." 
tiiiei;  tfaiS)  however,  is  not  physically 
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advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bidar,  to  assist  the  Hindu 
princes  of  those  parts  against  the  Mussulmans. 

Before  these  last  events,  the  Ganga  Vansa  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Rijpiit  family,  of  the  race  of  the  sun ;  and  after 
performing  some  other  brilliant  exploits,  and  suffering  invasions 
from  the  Mussulmans,  both  in  Bengal  and  the  Deckan,  the 
government  fell  into  confusion,  was  seized  on  by  a  Telinga 
chief  in  a.d.  1550,  and  ultimately  was  annexed  to  the  Mogul 
Empire,  by  Akber,  in  a.d.  1578." 

From  the  great  extent  of  the  country  through  which  the 
Mahdr&shtra  Maratta  language  is  spoken,  and  from  its  situation  on 
countiy.  the  frontier  of  the  Deckan,  one  would  expect  it  to  be 
the  first  noticed  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  divisions  of 
the  peninsula;  yet  we  only  possess  two  historical  facts  regarding 
it  until  the  time  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  in  those  the  name  of 
MahdrAshtra  is  never  once  mentioned.^* 

After  the  fables  regarding  B&ma,  whose  retreat  was  near  the 
Tagara.  Bourcc  of  the  GodAverf,  the  first  fact  we  hear  of  is  the 
existence  of  Tagara,  which  was  a  great  emporium  in  the  second 
century,  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  a  celebrated  place  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  is  still  well  known  by  name,  though  its 
position  is  forgotten. 

It  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus,"  but  its  site 
is  fixed  with  so  little  precision,  that  we  can  only  guess  it  to  have 
lain  within  something  more  than  100  miles  in  a  direction  to  the 
east  of  Paitan  on  the  GodAverf.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  very 
great  city,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  two  principal  marts  of 
Dachanabades,"  a  country  so  called  from  Dachan,  which  (says 
the  author)  is  the  word  for  south  in  the  native  language. 
The  other  mart  is  Plithana.    Neither  is  mentioned  as  a  capital." 

"  The  whole  of  the  account  of  Orissa,  towards  the  east  from  this  is  the  other, 

where  not  otherwise  specified,  is  taken  Tagara,  a  very  great  city.     [Goods]  are 

from  a  paper  of  Mr.  Stirling,  Asiatic  Re-  brought  down  from  them  on  carts,  and 

searches^  vol.  xv.  p.  254.  over   very  great  ascents,  to  Baiygaza : 

*•  [It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  from   Plithana    many  onyx-stones,   and 

principal   dialect  in  the  oldest  Prdkrit  from  Tagara  ordinary  linen,  etc.**     It  is 

grammar  (that  by  Vararuchi)  is  called  evident  from  this,  that  the  two  towns  are 

Mah^rdshtri. — Ed.]  Plithana  and  Tagara  ;  and  as  Tagara  k 

"  Dakshindpatha  is  the  Sanscrit  name  the  otkevt  there  must  have  been  one  first 

for  the  Deckan.    [Dakkhindbadha  would  mentioned,  or  intended  to  be  mentioned. 

be  its  Prdkrit  form. — Ed.]  and  that  one  must  have  been  Plithana  : 

1"  We  have  scarcely  any  ground  to  go  the  mode  of  expression,  no  doubt»  ie 
on  in  fixing  these  places.  The  following  inaccurate  and  confused.  If  this  inter- 
are  the  words  of  the  Peripltu  : — "Of  pretation  be  correct,  the  firet  step  to  be 
those  in  Dachanabades  itself,  two  very  taken  is  to  ascertain  the  position  of  Pii- 
•  distinguished  marts  attract  notice,  lying  thana,  which  must  be  somewhere  to  the 
twenty  days*  journey  to  the  south  from  southward  of  Barygaza,  distant  twenty 
iSnrygaza.      About   ten    days'    journey  days'  journey,   and    above   the    Ohits. 
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Wherever  Tagara  was  situated,  it  afterwards  became  the 
capital  of  a  line  of  kings  of  the  RAjpiit  family  of  Sildr,  with 
whom  the  ruler  of  Caliin  near  Bombay,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  of  Paraala  near  Colapur,  in  the  twelfth,  were  proud  to 
boast  of  their  connexion.'® 

The  next  fact  relating  to  the  Maratta  country  is  the  reign  of 
Sdlivdhana,  whose  era  begins  from  a.d.  77.  Sdlivd-  siUvAhan*. 
hana  seems  to  have  been  a  powerful  monarch,  yet  scarcely  one 
circumstance  of  his  history  has  been  preserved  in  an  authentic 
or  even  credible  form.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
potter— to  have  headed  an  insurrection,  overturned  a  dynasty, 
and  to  have  established  his  capital  at  Paitan,  on  the  Goddveri. 
He  is  said  also  to  have  conquered  the  famous  Vicramdditya,  king 
of  MAlwa,  and  to  have  founded  an  extensive  empire.^  The  first 
of  these  assertions,  in  reference  to  Vicramdditya  himself,  is 
impossible,  as  there  are  135  years  between  the  eras  of  the  two 
princes,  and  no  war  w^ith  any  subsequent  king  of  MAlwa  is 
mentioned.     His  empire  was  probably  in  the   Deckan,  where 


Barygaza  is  admitted  to  be  Baroch.  A 
day"!  joomey  has  been  taken  by  Colonel 
Wilfgrd  at  eleren  miles,  which  (after 
ftQoiriog  for  horizontal  distance)  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  allowed  by  Ren- 
neU  to  armies  with  all  their  encumbrances. 
220  miles  to  the  southward  of  Bardch  is 
therefore  the  point  to  be  sought  for  ;  and 
the  first  step  will  nataralSy  be,  to  look  for 
aotoe  place  within  that  ciiipuit  the  name 
of  which  resembles  Plithana.  None  such 
is  to  be  found.  Colonel  Wilford,  indeed, 
meotaoDa  a  place  called  Pultanah,  on  the 
Godireri ;  but  nobody  else  has  heard  of 
it,  and  the  probability  is,  that  he  meant 
Phultimba.  If  so,  the  resemblance  ceases 
at  once ;  for  Phultdmba  would  be  \^Titten 
m  Greek  ^ovXro/i/Sa,  instead  of  IlXi^oi^a ; 
and  the  supposition  is  otherwise  unten- 
able, as  Phultimba,  by  a  circuitous  road, 
is  only  seventeen  days*  journey  from 
Baroch.  We  are  therefore  left  to  seek 
for  a  Plithana;  but  Colonel  Wilford,  I 
oanodTe,  has  brought  us  into  the  right 
neighboarfaood,  and  has  assisted  us  by  an 
ingenious  conjecture,  though  intended  for 
another  purpose.  He  says  that  Ptolemy 
hae  mistaken  Plithana  (IIAIOANA)  for 
Puthana  (nAIOANA) ;  and  I  would  con- 
tend that,  on  the  contrary,  the  copyist  of 
the  PeripliiM  has  changed  Paithana  into 
Plithana  (the  more  \ie\j  as  the  name 
only  occurs  once),  and  that  the  real  name 
of  the  first  emporium  is  Paitan,  a  city  on 
tbeGod^7eri,  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
one  days*  journey  (230  miles)  from  Bar<3chy 


and  distinguished  as  the  capital  of  the> 
great  monarch  Sdlivdhana.  As  this  king 
flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
century  (a.d.  77),  it  would  be  strange  if 
hi?  royal  residence  had  become  obscure- 
by  the  middle  of  the  second ;  and  even 
if  the  distance  did  not  agree  so  well,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  fix  on  i^  as  one 
of  the  great  marts  of  the  Deckan.  With 
regard  to  Tagara,  we  remain  in  total  un- 
certainty. It  cannot  possibly  be  Deogiri 
(Doulatdbdd)  ;  because,  even  if  we  allow 
Phult^mba  to  be  Plithana,  Doulatdbdd 
is  within  three  days  and  a  half  or  four 
days'  journey  instead  cf  ten ;  nor  is  there 
any  situation  to  be  found  for  Plithana  so- 
as  to  be  twenty  days*  journey  from  Bardclx 
and  ten  from  Doulatdbdd,  except  Pdna, 
which,  being  within  seventy  miles  of  the- 
sea,  would  never  have  sent  its  produce- 
twenty  days'  journey  to  Bar<5ch.  W© 
need  have  the  less  reluctance  in  giving 
up  Deogiri,  as  that  place  is  never  spoken 
of  as  a  city  until  more  than  1000  years 
after  the  date  generally  assigned  to  the 
Peri-plus.  If  Plithana  be  Paitan,  Tagara 
must  have  lain  ten  days  farther  east, 
and  probably  on  the  Qodkveri  ;  but  that 
Plithana  is  Paitan  rests  on  the  above 
conjecture  alone. 

^'  See  inscriptions,  Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  i.  p.  857  ;  and  Bombay  Transa^tixms, 
vol.  iii.  p.  391. 

»  Grant  Duff*8  History  of  the  Marattas, 
vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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his  name  is  still  well  known,  and  his  era  still  that  in  ordinary 
use.  After  this  the  history  of  Maharashtra  breaks  oflF,  and 
(except  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  petty  princes  of  Caliin  and 
Pernila)  we  hear  no  more  of  that  country  till  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  when  a  family  of  Yadus,  perhaps  a  branch 
Deogiri.  of  that  of  Ballil,  became  r&jas  of  Deogiri.*^  In  a.d. 
1294,  Mahdrdshtra  was  invaded  by  the  Mussulmans  from  Delhi. 
A  rija  of  the  race  of  Yadu  still  reigned  at  Deogiri.  He  was 
rendered  tributary  either  then  or  in  a.d.  1306,  and  his  capital 
was  taken  and  his  kingdom  subverted  in  a.d.  1317. 

About  this  time  the  Mussulman  writers  begin  to  mention  the 
Marattas  by  name.**  It  is  probable  that  strangers,  on  entering 
the  Deckan,  called  the  first  country  they  came  to  by  that  general 
designation,  and  did  not  distinguish  the  different  nations  by 
name  till  they  had  met  with  more  than  one.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  there  was  little  in  the  Marattas  to  attract  notice. 
If  they  had  been  for  any  time  under  one  great  monarchy,  we 
should  have  heard  of  it,  as  of  the  other  Deckan  states ;  and  they 
would  probably,  like  the  others  so  circumstanced,  have  had  a 
peculiar  literature  and  civilization  of  their  own.  But  they  are 
still  remarkably  deficient  both  in  native  orders  and  in  refine- 
ment; and  what  polish  they  have  seems  borrowed  from  the 
Mussulmans,  rather  than  formed  by  Hindiis. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  cave-temples  argue  a  great  and  long- 
continued  application  of  skill  and  power;  and  those  of  E116ra 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Mussulmans  in  their  very  first 
invasions. 

The  celebrity  of  the  Marattas  was  reserved  for  recent  times, 
when  they  were  destined  to  act  a  greater  part  than  all  other 
Hindd  nations,  and  to  make  a  nearer  approach  to  universal 
sovereignty  than  any  of  those  to  whom  modern  writers  have 
ascribed  the  enjoyment  of  the  empire  of  India. 

^  Wilson's  Preface  to  the  Mackenzie  have  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 

Papers,  p.  cxzx.    [Vopadeva,  the  gram-  See  Bumouf,  Bhdg  Pvrdna,  Pref. — Ed.] 

marian  and  reputed  author  of  the  Bhil-  ^  [The  name  Marhat  occurs  several 

gavata  Purtoa,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  times  in  Zid  ud  din  Bamrs  account  of 

contemporary  of  HemiKdri,  the  minister  of  Muhammad  Tughlak's  reign. — Ed.] 
lUma-chandra,  lUja  of  Deogiri,  and  to 
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APPENDICES 

TO 

THE    PRECEDING    FOUR    BOOKS. 


APPENDIX  I. 

ON  THE  AGE  OF  MENU  AND  OF  THE  V^DAS. 

Tus  TsJue  of  Menu*B  Code,  as  a  picture  of  the  state  of  societj,  depends  entirely  on 
it«  having  been  written  in  ancient  times,  as  it  pretends. 

Before  settling  its  date,  it  is  necessary  to  endeavour  to  fix  that  of  the  V^das^ 
to  which  it  so  constantly  refers.     From  the  manner  in  which  it  speaks    ^ge  of  the 
of  those  sacred  pooms,  we  may  conclude  that  they  had  long  existed  in        v  ^das. 
iflich  a  fonn  as  to  render  them  of  undisputed  authority,  and  binding  on  the  conscience 
ufaU  Hindis. 

Most  of  the  hymns  composing  the  Vddas  are  in  a  language  so  rugged  as  to  prove 
that  they  were  written  before  that  of  the  other  sacred  writings  was  completely 
lunoed ;  while  some,  though  antiquated,  are  within  the  pale  of  the  polished  Sanscrit. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  considerable  interval  between  the  composition 
^  the  greater  part  and  the  compilation  of  the  whole.  It  is  of  the  compilation  alone 
that  we  can  hope  to  ascertain  the  age. 

Sir  William  Jones  attempts  to  fix  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Yajur 
Veda  by  counting  the  lives  of  forty  sagee^  through  whom  its  doctrines  were 
tiuumitted,  from  the  time  of  Pardsara;  whose  epoch  again  is  fixed  by  a  celestial 
^'Uerration :  but  his  reasoning  is  not  convincing.  He  supposes  the  Yajur 
V^  to  have  been  written  in  1580  before  Christ.  The  completion  of  the 
compilation  he  fixes  in  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ ;  and  all  the  other 
European  writers  who  have  examined  the  question  fix  the  age  of  the  compiler, 
Vyias,  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries  before  Christ.  The  Hindtis 
themselves  unanimously  declare  him  to  have  lived  at  least  3001  years  before 
Christ 

The  superior  accuracy  of  the  opinion  held  by  the  Europeans  appears  to  be 
pot  out  of  all  doubt  by  a  passage  discovered  by  Mr.  Colebrooke.  In  eveiy  V^da 
th^re  is  a  sort  of  astronomical  treatise,  the  object  of  which  is  to  explain  the 
^justment  of  the  calendar,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  proper  periods  for  the 
perfarmanoe  of  religious  duties.  There  can  be  little  doubt  tiiat  the  last  editor 
id  those  treatises  would  avail  himself  of  the  observations  which  were  most  relied 
<ia  when  he  wrote,  and  would  explain  them  by  means  of  the  computation  of 
tizoe  most  intelligible  to  his  readers.  Now,  the  measure  of  time  employed  in 
thon  treatises  is  itaelf  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  for  it  is  a  cyde  of  five  years  of 
loosr  months,  with  awkward  divisions,  intercalations,  and  other  corrections, 
vhidi  show  it  to  contain  the  rudiments  of  the  calendar  which  now,  after  sue- 
I  corrections,  is  received  by  the  Hindds  throughout  India  :  but  thej|ecisive 
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ai^gument  iSi  that  the  place  assigned  to  the  solstitial  points  in  the  treatises  (which 
ia  given  in  detail  by  Mr.  Colebrooke)  is  that  in  which  those  points  wei^ 
situated  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ.'  Kr.  Colebrooke's  interpretation 
of  this  passage  has .  nerer,  I  believe,  been  called  in  question ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  grounds  for  suspecting  the  genuineness  of  the  text  itself. 
The  ancient  form  of  the  calendar  is  beyond  the  invention  of  the  Hind6  foi^er, 
and  there  could  be  no  motive  to  coin  a  passage,  fixing  in  the  fourteenth  oeDtur^- 
before  Christ  a  work  which  all  Hindtia  assign  to  the  thirty-first  century  of  the 
same  era. 

In  an  essay  previously  written,'  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  shown,  from  another  passage 
in  the  Y^das,  that  the  correspondence  of  seasons  with  months,  aa  there  stated, 
indicated  a  position  of  the  cardinal  points  similar  to  that  which  has  just  been 
mentioned;  and,  on  that  grotmd,  he  had  fixed  the  compilation  of  the  V^as  at 
the  same  period  which  he  afterwards  aacertuned  by  more  direct  proof. 

From  the  age  of  the  Y^das,  thus  fixed,  we  must  endeavour  to  discover  that  i>f 
Age  of  the  In-   Menu's  Code.    Sir  William  Jones'  examines  the  difference  in  the 

sfcitates.  dialect  of  those  two  oompoeitions ;  and  from  the  time  occupied  bj* 
a  oorresponding  change  in  the  Latin  language,  he  infers  that  the  Code  of  Menu 
must  have  been  written  800  years  after  the  compilation  of  the  Y^daa.  Thi» 
reasoning  is  not  satisfactory,  because  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  all 
languages  proceed  at  the  same  unifoi-m  rate  in  the  progress  in  refinement.  All  that 
can  be  assumed  is,  that  a  considerable  period  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
epochs  at  which  the  ruder  and  the  more  refined  idioms  were  in  use.  The  next 
ground  for  conjecturing  the  date  of  Menu's  Code  rests  on  the  difference  between 
the  law  and  manners  there  recorded  and  those  of  modem  times.  This  will  be 
shown  to  be  considerable ;  and  from  the  proportion  of  the  changes  which  will 
also  be  shown  to  have  taken  place  before  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  we  may 
infer  that  a  long  time  had  passed  between  the  promulgation  of  the  Code  and 
the  latter  period.  On  a  combination  of  these  data,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  fix  the  age  of  the  supposed  Menu,  very  loosely,  at  some  time  about  halfway 
between  Alexander  (in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ)  and  the  Y^as  (in  the 
fourteenth). 

This  would  make  the  author  of  the  Code  live  about  900  years  before  Christ. 

That  the  Code  is  very  ancient  is  proved  by  the  difference  of  reHgion  and  manners 
from  those  of  present  times,  no  less  than  by  the  obsolete  style. 

That  these  are  not  disguises,  assumed  to  conceal  a  modem  forgery,  appears  from 
the  difficulty  with  which  consistency  could  be  kept  up,  especially  when  we  have 
the  means  of  checking  it  by  the  accounts  of  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  aibsence  of 
all  motive  for  forgery,  which  of  itself  is  perhaps  conclusive. 

A  Bramin,  forging  a  code,  would  make  it  support  the  system  established  in 
his  time,  unless  he  were  a  reformer,  in  which  case  he  would  introduce  text-*, 
favourable  to  his  new  doctrines ;  but  neither  would  pass  over  the  most  popubir 
innovations  in  absolute  silence,  nor  yet  inculcate  practice  repugnant  to  modern 
notions. 

Tet  the  religion  of  Menu  is  that  of  the  Y^as.  R&ma,  Crishna,  and  other  favourite 
gods  of  more  recent  times,  are  not  mentioned  either  with  reverence  or  with  diaappri>- 
bation,  nor  are  the  controversies  hinted  at  to  which  those  and  other  new  doctrine!^- 
gave  rise.  There  is  no  mention  of  regular  orders,  or  of  the  self-immolation  of 
widows.    Bramins  eat  beef  and  flesh  of  all  kinds,  and  intermarry  with  women   of 

*  Ariatie  Researches,  toI.  ▼iii.  p.  489.    fArch-  without  allowing  a  znaTgin  of  aertfnl  oentariea,. 

deaoon  Pratt,  /.  J.  S.  Bengal,  1^62,  p.  51X  has  Bee  Prof.  Wkitney'a  paper  in  J.  R.  A.  &,  1865.- 

re-ezamixied  the  aatronoiuical  question,  and  fixes  Ed.] 
the  date  as  1181  B.C. ;  but  ihe  truth  is  that  these  ■  Ibid.  toI.  Tii.  p.  283. 

andent  obserrations  roust  have  been  too  loose  •  Prefaoe  to  Menu,  p.  6^ 

to  allow  of  our  drawing  conclusions  from  them 
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inferior  casts,  besides  various  other  practices  repuLuve  to  modem  Hindtis,  'which  are 
the  IflM  suspicious  because  they  are  minute. 

These  are  all  the  grounds  on  which  we  can  guess  at  the  age  of  this  Code.  That 
of  Menu  himself  is  of  no  consequence,  since  his  appearance  is  merely  dramatic, 
like  that  of  Crishna  in  the  **  Bhagavad  Oitd,"  or  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  or  Cicero's 
dialogues.  No  hint  is  given  as  to  the  real  compiler,  nor  is  there  any  clue  to  the 
date  of  the  ancient  commentator  Cullt^ca.  From  his  endeavouring  to  gloss  oyer  and 
to  explain  away  some  doctrines  of  Menu,  it  is  evident  that  opinion  had  already 
begun  to  change  in  his  time ;  but  as  many  commentators,  and  some  of  very  ancient 
<late,*  speak  of  the  rules  of  Menu  as  applicable  to  the  good  ages  only,  and  not 
extending  to  their  time,  and  as  such  a  limitation  never  once  occurs  to  Culltlca, 
we  must  conclude  that  commentator,  though  a  good  deal  later  than  the  original 
aathor,  to  have  lived  long  before  the  other  jurists  whose  opinions  have  just  been 
alluded  to. 

On  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Code,  there  appears  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  age 
attributed  to  it.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  very  formation  of  a  oode» 
especially  in  so  methodical  a  manner,  is  unlike  ancient  times  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
a  people  must  have  subsisted  for  some  time,  and  must  have  established  laws  and 
cutoma,  before  it  could  frame  a  code.  But  the  Greeks,  and  other  nations  whose 
liirtoiy  we  know,  formed  codes  at  a  comparatively  earlier  period  of  their  national 
existeooe ;  and  although  the  arrangement  as  well  as  the  subject  of  Menu's  Code 
ihow  coDBiderable  civilization,  yet  this  is  no  proof  of  recent  origin,  more  than 
T^ideQeaB  is  of  antiquity.  The  Romans  were  more  polished  2000  years  ago  than  the 
Esquimaux  are  now,  or  perhaps  may  be  2000  years  hence. 

[The  Institutes  of  Menu  are  only  one  of  tlie  many  Smritis  or  Dharma»^tras,  a 
list  of  which  was  given  in  p.  89  supra.  The  very  form  in  which  they  are  composed^ 
the  epic  sloka,  proves  their  comparatively  modem  origin.  The  latest  productions 
of  the  Vaidik  period  were  the  SAtras,  or  the  ceremonial  rules  current  in  different 
famflies.  These,  when  complete,  are  divided  into  three  portions, — the  Srauta,  which 
treats  of  the  great  sacrifices ;  the  Grihya,  which  treats  of  the  domestic  purifica- 
tioDi,  etc  ;  and  the  Sdmaydchdrika,  which  treats  of  temporal  duties  and  customs. 
'^  last  seems  to  have  been  mainly  the  source  of  these  Dharmasdstras.  The 
J*^navas  are  a  subdivision  of  the  Taittiriyakas,  or  followers  of  the  Black 
Vajur  V^da,  and  the  Srauta  portion  of  the  M^ava  Kalpa-sdtras  still  exists,  but 
the  other  portions  seem  to  be  lost.  But  in  the  Sdtras  of  the  ipastambas  (another 
■obdirision  of  the  Taittiriyakas),  in  which  the  three  portions  are  extant  complete, 
we  find  that  "the  Si^traa  contain  generally  almost  the  same  words,  which  have 
been  brought  into  verse  by  the  compiler  of  the  Mdnava-dharma-^tra.*'  The 
•o-called  *'  Institutes  of  Manu "  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  hist  redaction 
of  the  traditional  laws  of  the  Mdnavas.  That  ours  is  only  one  of  many,  pro- 
bably successive,  redactions,  seems  evident  by  the  frequent  quotations  in  old 
authors  from  lost  worics,  called  the  Vrihat  or  great  Manu,  and  Vriddha  or  old 
Manu,  As  for  the  date  of  the  compilation  in  its  present  form,  we  have  no  data 
to  rest  upon,  since  it  is  a  rifaeimerUo  of  older  materials  ;  but  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  is  certainly  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  ninth  or  tenth.  We  must 
iM,  however,  forget^  in  estimating  its  historical  value,  that  it  was  undoubtedl}' 
composed  from  older  documents,  and,  (Uthough  some  parts  may  be  comparatively 
modem,  the  great  mass  of  the  work  does  faithfully  represent  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  old  Hindii  world,  after  the  cast  system  had  become  thoroughly 
esublisbed.  See  this  subject  more  fully  treated  in  Prof.  Max  MilUer's  Ancient 
Santtni  Lit.  pp.  61,  132—134;  and  his  letter  in  Morley's  Digui,  Introd.  p. 
cxcvii — Ed.] 


S««e  note  at  the  end  of  Sir  W.  Jonee'  translation. 
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APPENDIX    II. 

ON   CHANGES    IN   CAST. 

AifONQ  the  changes  in  cast,  I  have  not  noticed  one  which,  if  proved,  is  of  much 
Doabta  regani.  greater  importance  than  all  the  rest :  I  allude  to  the  admiavion  of  a 
mg  the  foreign  body  of  Scythians  into  the  Cahatriya  class,  which  is  asserted  by  Colonel 
of  the  Rijpin  Tod/  and  in  part  acceded  to  by  a  very  able  writer  in  the  "  Oriental 
^^^^  Magazine.*"    Colonel  Tod  is  entitled  to  every  respect^  on  account  of 

his  seal  for  Oriental  knowledge,  and  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  a  most  intextxting 
country,  almost  unknown  till  his  time ;  and  the  anonymous  writer  is  so  evidently  a 
master  of  his  subject,  that  it  is  possible  he  may  be  familiar  with  instances  unknown 
to  me  of  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  Hindd  casts.  Unless  this  be  the  case, 
however,  I  am  obliged  to  differ  from  the  opinion  advanced,  and  can  only  show 
my  estimation  of  those  who  maintain  it,  by  assigning  my  reasons  at  length.  If 
the  supposition  be,  that  the  whole  Hindd  people  sprang  froia  the  same  root  with 
the  Scythians,  before  those  nations  had  assumed  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  I 
shall  not  conceive  myself  called  on  to  discuss  the  question  ;  but  if  such  a  union 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  within  the  historic  period,  I  shall  be  inclined  to 
djubt  the  fact.  The  admission  of  strangers  into  any  of  the  twice-born  classes  was 
a  thing  never  contemplated  by  Menu,  and  could  not  have  taken  place  within  the 
period  to  which  the  records  of  his  time  extended.  No  trace  of  the  alleged  amal- 
gamation remained  in  Alexander's  time  ;  for  though  he  and  his  followers  visited 
India  after  having  spent  two  years  in  Scythia,  they  discovered  no  resemblance 
between  any  parts  of  those  nations.  The  union  must  therefore  have  taken  place 
within  a  century  or  two  before  our  era,  or  at  some  later  period.  This  is  the 
supposition  on  which  Colonel  Tod  has  gone  in  Pome  places,  though  in  others  he 
mentions  Scythian  immigrations  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  others  at 
more  remote  periods. 

That  there  were  Scythian  irruptions  into  India  before  those  of  the  Moguls 
under  Chengiz  Khdn,  is  so  probable,  that  the  slightest  evidence  would  induce  us 
to  believe  them  to  have  occurred;  and  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  proofs 
afforded  us  that  the  Scythians,  after  conquering  Bactria,  brought  part  of  India 
under  their  dominion  ;  but  the  admission  of  a  body  of  foreigners  into  the 
proudest  of  the  Hindu  classes,  and  that  after  the  line  had  been  as  completely 
drawn  as  it  was  in  the  Code  of  Menu,  is  so  difficidt  to  imagine,  that  the  most 
direct  and  clear  proofs  are  necessary  to  substantiate  it.  Now,  what  are  the 
proo&  ? — 

1.  That  four  of  the  Rdjpdt  tribes  have  a  fable  about  their  descent,  from  which,  if 
all  Hindd  fables  had  a  meaning,  we  might  deduce  that  they  came  from  the  west,  and 
that  they  did  not  know  their  real  origin. 

2.  That  some  of  the  Rtf  jpdts  certainly  did  come  from  the  west  of  the  Indus. 

8.  That  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Rdjpdts  resemble  those  of  the 
Scythians. 

4.  That  the  names  of  some  of  the  Rdjpdt  tribes  are  Scythian. 

6.  That  there  were,  by  ancient  authorities,  Indo-Scythians  on  the  Lower  Indus  in 
the  second  century. 

6.  That  there  were  white  Huns  in  Upper  India  in  the  time  of  Coemaa  Indioo- 
Pleustes  (sixth  century). 

*  mttory  qf  Rdjatthdn,  vol.  i.  ■  Vol  iv.  p.  33  aud  vol.  viU.  p.  19. 
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7.  That  De  Guignes  mentions,  on  Chinese  authorities,  the  conquest  of  the 
ooontiy  on  the  Indus  by  a  body  of  Yue-chi  or  €tet»,  and  that  there  are  still  Jits 
on  both  sides  of  that  river. 

1.  The  first  of  these  arguments  is  not  given  as  conclusive  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  native  tribes,  as  well  as  foreign,  might  be  ignorant  of  their  pedigree,  or  might 
Kiah  to  improve  it  by  a  fable,  even  if  known.  The  scene  of  the  fable  carries  us 
no  nearer  to  Scythia  than  A'bu,  in  the  north  of  Guzerdt ;  and  few,  if  any,  of 
the  tiibes  which  Colonel  Tod  describes  as  Scythians  belong  to  the  ftmr  to  whom 
only  it  applies. 

2.  The  great  tribe  of  Yadu,  which  is  the  principal,  perhaps  the  only  one, 
which  came  from  beyond  the  Indus,  is  the  tribe  of  Crishna,  and  of  the  purest 
Hmdil  descent.  There  is  a  story  of  their  having  crossed  to  the  west  of  the 
Indtu  after  the  death  of  Crishna.  One  division  (the  Sama)  certainly  came  from 
the  west,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  but  they  were  Hindi!is  before  they 
crcMwd  the  Indus ;  and  many  of  those  who  still  remain  on  the  west,  though  now 
Mahometans,  are  allowed  to  be  of  Hindtl  descent.'  Alexander  found  two  bodies 
of  Indians  west  of  the  Indus,— one  in  Paropamisus,  and  one  near  the  sea ;  and, 
though  both  were  small  and  unconnected,  yet  the  last-mentioned  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  the  immigrations  of  Rajputs  into  India,  without  supposing 
aid  from  ScyUiia. 

3.  If  the  religion  and  manners  of  any  of  the  R^jptits  resemble  those  of  the 
Seythiana,  they  incomparably  more  closely  resemble  Uiose  of  the  Hindfis.  Their 
hngaage  also  is  Hind(i,  without  a  Scythian  word  (as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained). 
I  hare  not  heard  of  any  part  of  their  religion,  either,  that  is  not  purely  Hind6. 
1&  iact)  all  the  points  in  which  they  are  said  to  resemble  the  Scythians  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  IUjp6ts  without  exception,  and  most  of  them  to  the  whole  Hindu 
raee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  points  selected  as  specimens  of  Scythian  manners 
we  for  the  most  part  common  to  all  rude  nations.  Many,  indeed,  are  expressly 
^*^OQj^  fonrard  as  Scandinavian  or  German  ;  although  an  identity  of  manners 
hetween  those  nations  and  the  eastern  Scythians  is  still  to  be  proved,  even 
SQppoeing  their  conmion  origin. 

Iff  instead  of  searching  for  minute  points  of  resemblance,  we  compare  the  general 
character  of  the  two  nations,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  two  things  less 
aHke. 

The  Scythian  is  short,  square-built,  and  sinewy,  with  a  broad  face,  high 
(^kbones,  and  long  narrow  eyes,  the  outer  angles  of  which  point  upwards. 
His  home  is  a  tent ;  his  occupation,  pasturage ;  his  food,  flesh,  cheese,  and  other 
prodoctions  of  his  flocks ;  his  dress  is  of  skins  or  wool ;  his  habits  are  active, 
hardy,  roving  and  restless.  The  Kdjpdt,  again,  is  tall,  comely,  loosely  built, 
and,  when  not  excited,  languid  and  lazy.  He  is  lodged  in  a  house,  and  clad  in 
thin  ahowy  fluttering  garments ;  he  lives  on  grain,  is  devoted  to  the  posses- 
son  ol  land,  never  moves  but  from  necessity  ;  and  though  often  in  or  near  the 
(ieaert,  he  never  engages  in  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds,  which  is  left  to  inferior 
dawea. 

4.  Resemblances  of  name,  unless  numerous  and  supported  by  other  circum- 
■tances,  are  the  very  lowest  sort  of  evidence ;  yet  in  this  case,  we  have  hardly 
even  them.  Except  Jit,  which  will  .be  adverted  to,  the  strongest  n  semblance  is 
mthe  name  of  a  now  obscure  tribe  called  H6n  to  that  of  the  horde  which  the 
Romans  caQed  Huns ;  or  to  that  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Turks,  once  called  by 
the  ChineBe  Hien*yun  or  Hiong-nou.  The  Htins,  though  now  almost  extinct,  were 
oooe  ol  some  consequence,  being  mentioned  in  some  ancient  inscriptions  :  but  there 
a  nothing  besides  their  name  to  connect  them  either  with  the  Huns  or  the  Hiong- 

•  Tod,  vol.  L  p.  85j  FotUngor.  pp.  S9S,  80S ;  Ayeen  iUbeiy,  vol.  «.  p.  183. 
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nou.  It  might  seem  an  argument  against  tho  Hindd  origin  of  the  Rdjpiits,  that 
the  names  of  few  of  their  tribes  are  ezphdnable  in  Sanscrit.  But  are  they  explain- 
able in  any  Tartar  language  I  and  are  all  names  confessedly  Hindti  capable  of 
explanation. 

5.  We  may  admit,  without  hesitation,  that  there  were  Scythians  on  the  Indus 
Scythian  set-  ^  the  second  century,  but  it  ia  not  apparent  how  this  advances  us  a 
tiers  in  India,  ^ngle  step  towards  their  transformation  into  Rdjpdts :  there  have  long 
been  Persians  and  Alghdns  and  English  in  India,  but  none  of  them  have  found  a 
place  among  the  native  tribes. 

6.  Cosmasy  a  mere  mariner,  was  not  likely  to  be  accurate  in  information  about 
the  upper  parts  of  India;  and  the  White  Huds  (according  to  De  Ouignea*)  were 
Turks,  whose  capital  was  ' Organ j  or  Khiva :  it  does  not  seem  improbable,  there- 
fore, that  he  confounded  the  Getse  with  the  Huns ;  but  his  evidence,  even  if  taken 
literally,  only  goes  to  prove  that  the  name  of  Hun  was  known  in  Upper  India : 
and,  along  ¥rith  that,  it  proves  that  up  to  the  sixth  century  the  people  who  bore  it 
had  not  merged  in  the  Rdjptits. 

7.  The  account  of  De  Guignes  has  every  appearance  of  tnith.  It  not  only  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  the  Scythians  on  the  Indus,  but  shows  us  what  became  of  them, 
and  affords  the  best  proof  that  they  were  not  s%\'allowed  up  in  any  of  the  Hindu, 
classes.^  The  people  called  the  Yue-chi  by  the  Chinese,  Jits  by  the  Tartars,  and 
Getes  or  Get»  by  some  of  our  writers,  were  a  considerable  nation  in  the  centre  of 
Tartary  as  late  as  the  time  of  Tamerlane.  In  the  second  century  before  Christ 
they  were  driven  from  their  original  seats  on  the  borders  of  China  by  the  Hiong- 
nou,  with  whom  they  had  always  been  in  enmity.  About  126  B.C.  a  division  of  them 
conquered  Khordsdn  in  Persia ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  Su,  another  tribe 
whom  they  had  dislodged  in  an  early  part  of  their  advance,  took  Bactiia  from  the 
Greeks.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Yue-chi  came  from  some  of  their 
conquests  in  Persia  into  the  country  on  the  Indus,  which  is  correctly  described  bj 
the  Chinese  historians.  This  portion  of  them  is  represented  to  have  settled  there  ; 
and  accordingly,  when  Tamerlane  (who  was  accustomed  to  fight  the  .Tits  in  Tartaiy) 
arrived  at  the  Indus,  he  recognised  his  old  antagonists  in  their  distant  colony.^ 
They  still  boar  the  name  of  Jits  or  Jats,'  and  are  still  numerous  on  both 
sides  of  the  Indus,  forming  the  peasantry  of  the  Panjdb,  the  Rdjpiit  oountry, 
Sind,  and  the  east  of  Bel(>ehiatdn ;  and,  in  most  places,  xirofessing  the  Mussulman 
religion. 

The  only  objection  that  has  been  brought  forward  to  the  Getic  origin  of  the 
Jats  is,  that  they  are  included  in  some  lists  of  the  Bdjp^t  tribes,  and  so  enrolled 
among  pure  Hindis  ;  but  Colonel  Tod,  from  whom  we  learn  the  fact,  destroy* 
the  effect  of  it,  by  stating '  that,  though  their  name  is  in  the  list,  they  are  never 
considered  as  Rdjptlts,  and  that  no  Riljpdt  would  intermarry  with  them.  In  another 
place,*  he  observes  that  (except  for  one  very  ambiguous  rite)  they  were  *' utter 
aliens  to  the  Hindd  theocracy,  and  he  himself  maintains  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  GetsB.  Their  language,  however,  if  it  proves  to  be  unmixed  Hindiii,  will 
furnish  a  strong  though  not  insuperable  objection. 

It  is  a  more  natural  way  of  connecting  the  immigration  of  Rdjpiitfl  from  the  west 
with  the  invasion  of  the  Getas,  to  suppose  that  part  of  the  tribes  who  are  recorded 
to  have  crossed  the  Indus  at  an  early  period,  and  who  probably  were  those  found 
in  the  south  by  Alexander,   were  dislodged  by  the  irruption  from  Scytlua,  and 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  825.  -Agra,  not  now  nnder  diaciusioD.   [Sir  H.  Elliot, 

*  De  Goigiies,  HUtoire  de*  if  uit«,  vol.  ii.  p.  41 ;  in  his  Snpplenieut  to  the  Indian  Olonaty,  nuiii- 
but  still  more,  Acadiinie  des  Jn^eriptions,  vol.  tains  Uiat  the  Jats  of  the  Indus  and  the  JkU  of 
xzT..  with  the  annexed  paper  by  D'Anville.  Bhnrtpoor  are  of  the  same  origiu.<— £d.) 

*  Bherf  nd  din,  quoted  by  De  Quignes,  Acadimu  *  Vol.  i.  p.  106. 
df  Jrucriptiont,  toL  xxv.  p.  31  •  Vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

*  Not  JdU,  which  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  near 
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driveii  back  to  their  fincient  seatii  to  join  their  brethreiii  from  whom,  in  religion 
and  caMt,  they  had  never  separated. 

My  conduaion,  therefore,  is  that  the  Jats  may  be  of  Scythian  descent,  bat  that 
th6  RdjpdtB  are  all  pure  HindtiB. 


APPENDIX    III. 

OK   THE   GREEK   ACCOUNTS   OF   INDIA. 

Befobb  we  examine  the  accoimt  of  India  given  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  necessary  to 
ucertaxD  of  what  country  they  speak  when  they  make  use  of  that  name. 

Most  of  the  writers  about  Alexander  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  region  to  the 
iKmth  of  the  main  ridge  of  Caucasus,  and  near  the  Indus,  Indians  ;  and  lJ^^^g^  bounded 
ak>  mention  another  Indian  tribe  or  nation,  who  inhabited  the  sea-shore  on  the  wMt  by 
*m  the  western  side  of  the  Indus.    Each  of  those  two  tribes  occupied  ver  Indus. 

a  territory  stretching  for  150  miles  west  from  the  river,  but  narrow  from  north 
t>i  south.  A  great  tract  of  country  lay  between  their  territories,  and  was  inhabited 
bj  a  people  foreign  to  their  race.  Close  to  the  Indus,  however,  especially  on  the 
laver  part  of  its  course,  there  were  other  Indian  tribes,  though  less  considerable 
than  those  two. 

Hie  Indians  on  the  sea-shore  were  named  Oritee  and  Arabitte,  and  are  recognised 
bj  Major  Rennell  as  the  people  called  Asiatic  Ethiopians  by  Herodotus.  Their 
ooontiy  was  the  narrow  tract  between  the  mountains  of  Beldchistt^  and  the  sea^ 
separated  from  Mdkrdn  on  the  west  by  the  range  of  hills  which  form  Cape  Arboo, 
aod  on  which  still  stands  the  famous  Hindtl  temple  of  Hingl^z. 

The  Indians  whom  Herodotus  includes  within  the  sati-apies  of  Darius,  are,  probably, 
the  more  northern  ones  under  Caucasus,  for  he  expressly  dedares,  that  those 
on  the  south  were  independent  of  the  Persian  monarchy.*  It  is  proved  by  Major 
Hennell  that  his  knowledge  of  India  did  not  reach  beyond  the  desert  east  of  the 
lodus  ;^  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  country  and 
no  dear  notion  of  the  portion  of  it  which  had  been  subjected  to  Persia.'  The  other 
Greek  writers,  though  they  speak  of  Indians  beyond  the  Indus,  strictly  limit  India 
to  the  eastern  side  of  that  river.  Arrian,  who  has  called  the  mountaineers  Indians, 
from  the  place  where  Alexander  entered  Paropamisus,  yet  when  he  comes  to  the 
Indus  says,  ^  This  river  Alexander  crossed  at  daybreak  with  his  army  into  the 
Itnd  of  the  Indians,"  and  immediately  begins  a  description  of  the  people  of  that 
country.* 

In  the  course  of  this  description  he  again  explicitly  declares  that  the  Indus  is  the 
wertem  botmdary  of  India  from  the  mountaina  to  the  sea.^ 

In  his  "  Indica,*'  also,  he  desires  his  reader  to  consider  that  only  as  India  which 

'  Tialia,  101, 102.  8,  9  ;  Strabo,  Jib.  xv.,  near  the  beginning.    See 

'  GvtffrajAp  if  Herodotu»,  p.  309.  also  Diodorus.  lib.  u.  p.  123,  edition  of  1604.) 

'  Tbe  IndiiiM  east  of  the  Indoscountantly  main.  I  have  not  been  able  to  diaooTer  the  groonde  on 

tvofld  to  the  foUowen  of  Alexander  that  they  had  which  it  ie  aometimes  said  that  the  PexBians  were 

UTcr  brfcm  been  invaded  (by  human  oonqnerors  in  poeeeesion  of  India  as  far  as  the  Jumna  or 

<i  l«tt(t),  an  aHertkm  whicdi  they  conld  not  have  Ganges.    The  weighty  opinion  of  Major  Rennell 

^  mtaied  if  they  had  jnst  been  delirered  from  the  (wliich,  however,  applies  on  ly  to  the  PanJ&b)  reete 

?')ke  of  Pienia.    Arrian,  abo,  in  diaconing  the  on  the  single  argament  of  the  great  tribute  said 

«%rI  iavaaons  of  Baechns,  Hercules,  Seeostris,  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Indiana,  which  he  him- 

•'^^Btnanii,  and  Cyme,  denies  them  aU  except  the  self  proves  to  have  been  overstated.    (Gtoffraphif 

KtTthoiodad  cues ;  and  Strabo  deuies  even  those,  of  HerodotUM,  \k  306.) 

Miing  thaTtiie  Fenians  hired  meroenaries  from  *  Kxpeditio  AUxandri,  lib.  r.  cap.  4. 

ladu,  tot  never  invaded  it.    (Arrian,  /ncfica,  '  Ibid.  lib.  r.  cap.  0. 
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lies  eaiit  of  the  Indus,  and  those  who  inhabit  that  country  as  the  Indians  of  whom 
he  is  about  to  speak.* 

Strabo,  the  most  critical  and  judicious  of  all  the  writers  on  India,  is  as  decided 
in  pronouncing  the  Indus  to  be  the  western  limit  of  India  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea ;  and  quotes  Eratosthenes  as  supporting  his  opinion.' 

Pliny,  indeed,  states  that  some  consider  the  four  satrapies  of  Gedroeia,  Aracho^ 
Aria,  and  Paropamisus  to  belong  to  India ;  but  this  wouli  include  about  two- thirds 
of  Persia. 

The  Sanscrit  writers  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  regarding  the  Indus  as 

the  western  boundary  of  their  country,  and  classing  the  nations  beyond  it  with  the 

Yavanas  and  other  barbarians.     There  is,  indeed,   a  universally  acknowledged  tra* 

dition,  that  no  Hindti  ought  to  cross  that  river;'  and  its  inconsistency  with  the 

practice  even  of  early  times  is  a  proof  of  its  great  antiquity. 

,   ,.       ^   ^.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  beyond  the  Indus  were  few 

Indians  to  the         ,    ,  .     ,     ,  ,  .«  ,  .       .  -    , 

west  of  the        and  detached  ;  and  we  will  now  see  what  accoimt  is  given  of  them 

Indus.  ^y  ^Yie  ancients,  beginning  our  survey  from  the  north. 

Arrian,  in  the  commencement  of  his  ^*  Indica,"  mentions  the  Aasaceni  and  the 
Astaceni,  as  Indian  nations  in  the  mountains  between  the  Indus  and  the  Cophenes, 
but  he  distinguishes  them  from  the  other  Indians  as  being  less  in  size  and  fairer  in 
complexion.  He  excludes  them  (as  has  been  shown)  from  his  general  description 
of  the  Indians  ;  and  neither  in  his  "  Expedition  of  Alexander,"  nor  in  his  "  Indies," 
does  he  allude  to  Bramins  among  them,  or  mention  anything  in  their  customs  of  a 
marked  Hind6  character.  He  says  that  they  had  been  subject  to  the  Assyrians, 
afterwards  to  the  Medes,  and  finally  to  the  Persians.  It  does  not  appear  from 
Arrian  that  there  were  any  Indians  to  the  south  of  the  Cophenes  (or  river  of  Cabul), 
and  it  might  be  inferred  from  Strabo  that  there  were  none  between  the  Paropami- 
sadse  and  the  Oritse  until  after  Alexander's  time ;  *  but  as  Arrian  mentions  other 
tribes  on  the  Lower  Indus,  it  is  probable  that  Strabo  spoke  generally  of  the 
two  territories,  and  did  not  mean  entirely  to  deny  the  residence  of  Indians  on  the 
Persian  bank. 

The  Oritee,  according  to  Arrian,'*  were  an  Indian  nation,  who  extended  for  about 
150  milea  parallel  to  the  sea.  They  wore  the  dress  and  arms  of  the  other  Indians, 
but  differed  from  them  in  language  and  manners. 

They  (those  near  the  Indus  at  least)  must  have  been  essentially  Indian  ;  for  Sam- 
bus,  the  chief  of  the  branch  of  hiUs  which  run  down  to  the  river  in  the  north  of 
Sind,  is  represented  as  being  much  under  the  influence  cf  the  Bramins. 

It  will  throw  some  light  on  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus 
in  former  times,  to  point  out  its  present  inhabitants. 

The  mountains  under  Caucasus,  between  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
continuation  of  Mount  Imaus,  which  forms  the  range  of  SolinuCn,  and  the  Indus, 
are  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Indian  descent,  now  subject  to  Afgh^  tribes,  who  have 


*  Indica^  oap.  ii.— "Bat  the  part  from  the  gwrded :  bat  he  neTer  denies  the  exlstenoa  of  the 
Indus  towards  the  east,  let  that  be  India,  and  restriction,  or  asserts  that  it  was  not  at  one  time 
let  those  [who  inhabit  it]  be  the  Indians."  attended  to. 

'  Strabo.  lib.  xr.  pp.  473,  474,  ed.  1587.    In  •  Lib.  xv.  p.  474.    The  passage  states,  from 

lib.  XT.  p.  497,  he  sgain  mentions  the  Indus  as  Eratosthenes,  that  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  in- 

the  eastern  boundary  of  Penia.  vasion,  the  Indus  was  the  boundary  of  India  and 

*  Bee  a  verse  on  this  subject  quoted  in  Colonel  Ariana,  and  that  the  Pendans  poaieaMd  all  the 
Wilford's  Essay  on  Caucasus  {Atiatic  Reuarckes,  country  to  the  west  of  the  river ;  but  that,  after- 
Tol.  vi.  p.  685).  The  Colonel,  who  is  anxious  to  words,  the  Indians  reodved  a  oonsideFable  part  of 
extend  the  early  possessions  of  the  Hindtis,  en-  Persia  from  the  Macedonians.  He  explains  the 
deaTouTs  to  prore  that  the  Indus  meant  in  this  transfer  more  particularly  in  page  498,  when  he 
Terse  is  the  river  of  K4ma  (one  of  its  tributary  says  that  Alexander  took  this  oountxy  fttnn  the 
streams) ;  that  the  main  Indus  may  have  changed  Persians,  and  kept  it  to  himself,  but  that  Sdeu- 
its  bed  ;  that  the  prohibition  was  onlv  against  ous  subsequently  ceded  it  to  Sandraoottua 
ero««indr  the  Indus,  and  not  against  passing  to  the  '"  Bxped.  Alexandria  lib.  ri.  a  xxi. ;  /ntfira. 
other  side  by  going  round  its  source ;  and,  finally,  cap.  xxv. 

that,  in  modem  times,  the  prohibition  is  disre- 
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oonquered  the  territory  in  comparatively  recent  times."  The  upper  part  of  the 
mountainB  fiarther  north  is  possessed  by  the  Cdfirs,  another  nation  who.  from  the 
dose  connexion  between  their  language  and  Sanscrit,  appear  to  be  of  the  Indian 
nee.  Their  religion,  however,  though  idolatrous,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
that  of  the  HindiiB. 

Thrunghout  the  whole  of  tke  plain  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  from  the  range  of 
(^ocssos  to  the  sea,  the  greater  part  of  the  original  population  are  Jats,  whose 
descent  from  the  Getie  has  been  discussed  in  Appendix  II.,  but  who  speak  an  Indian 
language,  and  are  now  classed  with  the  Indians  by  their  western  neighbours.  The 
hiOi  which  bound  that  plain  on  the  west  are  everywhere  held  by  tribes  of  a 
different  origin.  Some  of  the  so-called  Indians  are  Hiudtis,  but  the  greater  part 
ue  converts  to  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  above  description  comprehends  the 
▼hole  flf  the  country  of  the  ancient  Oritac. 

If  from  a  general  view  of  these  accounts,  ancient  and  modem,  we  were  to 
speculate  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  people  to  whom  they  relate,  it  might, 
perhaps,  appear  not  improbable  that  the  Indians  in  the  northern  mountains 
vere  of  the  same  race  as  the  Hindis,  but  never  converted  to  the  Braminical 
religion,  and  that  they  may  have  occupied  their  present  seats  before  the  period  at 
vhich  the  first  light  breaks  on  the  history  of  their  brethren  in  the  plains:  but 
it  13  enough  to  allude  to  so  vague  a  conjecture."  The  Indian  races  in  the  plains 
probably  crossed  from  India  at  different  periods.  Notwithstanding  the  religious 
prohibition  and  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  easy 
conunonication  afforded  by  a  navigable  river  would  not  lead  the  inhabitants  of 
vhicfaever  neighbouring  country  was  first  peopled  and  civilized  to  spread  over 
both  banks.  I  am  therefore  led  to  think  the  occupation  of  the  western  bank 
^7  the  Indians  began  very  early,  the  neighbouring  countries  on  that  side  being 
«*rcely  peopled  even  now.  The  emigration  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
which  seems  to  have  been  more  extensive  than  elsewhere,  may  possibly  be  that 
•floded  to  in  the  ancient  legends  about  the  flight  of  Crishna's  family.  A  branch 
of  this  tribe  certainly  came  from  the  west  into  Sind  ten  centuries  ago  ;  and  other 
diviaons,  still  retaining  their  religion  and  cast,  have  passed  over  into  Guzerdt  in 
later  times,"" 

To  remove  some  doubts  about  the  limits  of  the  Indian  nations  on  the  west  of  the 
Indus,  it  is  desirable  to  advert  to  a  part  of  Alexander's  route  through  the  adjoining 
countries. 

Alexander  set  out  from  Artachoana  (which  seems  to  be  admitted  to  be  Herdt),  and 
proceeded  in  puisuit  of  one  of  the  murderers  of  Darius  to  the  royal  city  of  the 
Zarangaei,  which  is  recognized  in  Zarang,  an  ancient  name  for  the  capital  of  Sist((n. 
He  thence  directed  his  march  towards  Bactria,  and  on  his  way  received  the 
Abmission  of  the  Drangse,  the  Gedrosians,  and  the  Arachotians.  He  then  came  to 
the  Indians  bordering  on  the  Arachotians.  Through  all  these  nations  he  suffered 
much  from  snow  and  want  of  provisions.  He  next  proceeded  to  Caucasus,  at  the 
foot  of  which  he  founded  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  crossed  the  mountains  into 
Bactria." 

The  Drangse  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Zarangro ;  Arachotia  is  explained 
by  Strabo**  to   extend  to  the   Indus ;  and  Gedrosia  certainly  lay  along  the  sea. 

"  This  ■  aomevluit  k«  than  was  oocnpied  by  (note),  812.    Captain  M'Mnrdo,'  Bombay  Trans- 

ibB  lodiau  docribed  by  Atrian,  who  extended  aetiom,  vol.  ii.  p.  819. 

vMt  to  the  CopheQM,  probably  the  rirer  of  In  speaking  of  the  Hindiis  above,  I  do  not 

Panjchir,  nocth  at  C4bal.  allude  to  the  modem  emi^;nintB  now  found  scat- 

"  [Tbueabject  Mdiaeiuwd  in  Mr.  Mnir'e  8an-  tered  through  the  countries  on  the  west  of  the 

Jcril  Teiti,  ToL  ii.  pp.  S67— 870.    Hindt!^  writers  Indus  as  Ikr  as  Moscow ;  neither  do  I  discuss  what 

iteotgaised  many  of  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  other  settlements  of  that  people  may  have  been 

lodss  m  degnuled  Kshatriyas,  and  they  con-  effected  between  the  time  of  Alexander  and  the 

■ideredsome  of  them,  as  e.g.  the  Kambojas,  to  present  day. 

■peak  a  dialect  «f  Sanscrit.— £d.]  **  Arrian,  lib.  ill.  cap.  xzviii. 

-  Coknel  Tod,  voL  L  pp.  86, 86 ;  vol,  ii  pp.  220  '*  Lib.  xi.  p.  855,  edition  of  1687. 
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There  are  two  ways  from  Sistdn  to  Bactria — one  by  Her^t,  and  the  other  by  the 
pass  of  Hindd  Cuah,  north  of  Cdbul,  the  mountains  between  those  points  being 
impassable,  especially  in  winter,  when  this  march  took  place.'*  Alexander  took 
the  eastern  road ;  and  if  he  had  marched  direct  to  Bactria,  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  preceding  passage,  he  could  have  met  with  no  snow  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  until  he  got  a  good  deal  to  the  east  of  Candahar,  and  he  must  have  left 
Oedrosia  very  far  to  his 'right  It  is  possible,  therefore  (especially  as  the  mur- 
derer of  whom  he  was  in  pursuit  was  made  over  to  him  by  the  Indians^,  that 
he  continued  his  pursmt  through  Shordbak  and  the  valley  of  Boldn  (the  route 
adopted  by  Mr.  Conolly  *") ;  and  that  the  Indians  near  the  Arachotians  may  have 
been  about  Ddder,  which,  although  at  a  distance  from  the  Indus,  is  on  the  plain 
of  that  river,  and  may  not  improbably  have  been  inhabited  by  an  Indian  race. 
From  this  place  his  journey  to  Mount  Caucasus  would  have  lain  through  a  oountiy 
OS  sterile,  and  at  that  season  as  cold,  as  Caucasus  itself.  It  is  equally  probable, 
however,  that  Alexander  did  not  extend  his  journey  so  far  to  the  south  ;  and,  in 
that  case,  the  Indians  would  be  (as  they  are  assumed  to  be  by  Curtiua**)  those 
called  Paropamisadse,  immediately  under  Mount  Caucasus,  within  or  near  whose 
boundary  Alexandria  certainly  was  built.*  The  vicinity  of  tliis  people  shows  that 
Alexandria  could  not  have  been  farther  west  than  Cdbul,  which,  indeed,  is  also  proved 
by  the  fact  of  Alexander's  returning  to  it  on  his  way  from  Bactria  to  Indiar^ 
He  took  seventeen  days  to  cross  Caucasus,  according  to  Curtius ;  fifteen  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  from  Alexandria  to  Adraspa,  a  city  in  Bactriana;  and  ten  to 
cross  the  mountains  in  returning,  according  to  Arrian.  Captain  Bumes,  with 
none  of  the  encumbrances  of  an  army,  took  twelve  days  to  cross  the  mountains 
on  the  road  from  Cdbul  to  Balkh,  which  is  comparatively  shorter  and  easier 
than  any  more  western  pass.  As  far  as  this  site  for  Alexandria,  rather  than  one 
farther  west,  we  are  borne  out  by  the  high  authority  of  Major  Bennell ;  but  that 
author  (the  greatest  of  English  geographers),  from  the  imperfect  informatbn 
then  posseted  about  the  stream  that  runs  from  Ghazni  to  C^ul,  the  Gomal, 
and  the  Kurram,  has  framed  out  of  those  three  an  imaginary  river,  which  he 
supposes  to  run  from  near  Bdmidn  to  the  Indus,  thirty  or  forty  miles  south  of  Attoc. 
This  he  calls  the  Cophenes,  and,  in  consequence,  places  the  scene  of  Alexander's 
operations  and  the  seat  of  the  Indian  mountaineers  to  the  south  of  the  C^ul 
river,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  range  of  Caucasus  or  Paropamisus.  Strabo, 
however,  expressly  says  that  Alexander  kept  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  northern 
mount^uns,  that  he  might  cross  the  Choaspes  (which  falls  into  the  Cophenes) 
and  the  other  rivers  as  high  up  as  possible.  Arrian  makes  him  cross  the  Cophenes, 
and  then  proceed  through  a  mountainous  country,  and  over  three  other  rivers 
which  fell  into  the  Cophenes,  before  he  reaches  the  Indus.  In  his  ''Indica,'^ 
also,  he  mentions  the  Cophenes  as  bringing  those  three  rivers  with  it,  and  joining 
the  Indus  in  Peucaliotis.  It  is  only  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cdbul  river  that 
three  such  rivers  can  be  found  ;  and  even  then  there  will  be  great  difficulty 
in  fixing  their  names,  for  in  Arrian's  own  two  Usts  he  completely  changes 
the  names  of  two.  Nor  is  this  at  all  sitrprising,  for  most  rivers  in  that  part 
of  the  country  have  no  name,  but  are  called  after  some  town  or  countiy  on  their 
banks,  and  not  always  after  the  same.  Thus  the  river  called  by  some  the 
Kdshkilr  river  is  the  Kdmeh  with  Lieutenant  Macartney,  the  Cheghdnserai  in 
Baber's  Commentaries,  and  is  often  called  the  River  of  Cunner  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country. 

"  See  Clinton'*  Fanti,  b.c.  880.    Darius  was  "  QaltitiiB  Curtios,  lib.  viL  cap.  ill. 

killed  in  July,  and  Alexander  reached  Bactria  **  Arrian,  lib.  iv.  cap.  zxii. 

in  sprinji^.  ''  Alexander  was  probably  at  B^grtoi,  25  milei 

"  Arnan,  ubi  snprji.  N.  16  £.  from  Cibul,  the  rains  of  whidi  are 

"  Since  mode  familiar  by  t'le  march  of  Lord  described  in  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Mason,  Journal «/ 

Keane'B  array.  the  Atiatic  Society  vf  Calcutta^  voL  v.  pt  I. 
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The  Soastes  would  seem  to  be  the  river  of  Swdt ;  but  then  there  is  no  river 
left  for  the  Gurseus,  which  is  between  the  Soastes  and  Indus.  Major  Rennell,  on  a 
different  theory,  supposes  the  Gurseus  to  be  the  Ctibul  river  itself ;  but  both  of 
Arrian'a  accounts  make  the  Gurssus  fall  into  the  Cophenes,  which  afterwards  falls 
into  the  Indus. 

The  Cdbul  river,  therefore,  must  be  the  Cophenes,  and  the  Indians  are  under  the 
mountains  between  it,  its  upper  branch  (the  Punjshir  river),  and  the  Indus. 

Alexander's  proceedings  in  India  are  so  well  known  that  they  cannot  be  too 
flightly  touched  on.  After  an  advance  to  the  Hyphasis,  he  turned  to  the  south- 
vest,  and  passed  off  between  the  desert  and  the  Indus,  having  scarcely  seen  the 
skirts  of  IndiA.  He  made  no  attempt  to  establish  provinces ;  but,  as  he  intended 
to  retnm,  he  adoi^ted  exactly  the  same  policy  as  that  employed  by  the  Durdni 
Shah  in  after  times.  He  made  a  party  in  the  country  by  dispossessing  some 
daeti  and  transferring  their  territory  to  their  rivals ;  thus  leaving  all  power  in  the 
liandi  of  persons  whose  interest  induced  them  to  uphold  his  name  and  conciliate 
hie  favour. 

The  few  garrisons  he  left  reminded  people  of  his  intended  return  ;  and  his  troops 
in  the  nearest  parts  of  Persia  would  always  add  to  the  influence  of  his  partisans. 

The  adherence  of  Poms  and  other  princes,  who  were  in  a  manner  set  up  by  the 
Macedonians,  ought  therefore  to  be  no  matter  of  surprise. 

We  now  understand  the  people  to  whom  the  Greek  descriptions  were  intended  to- 
apply  ;  but  we  must  still  be  cautious  how  we  form  any  further  opinions   Description  of 
regarding  that  people,  on  Greek  authority  alone.  India. 

The  ancients  themselves  have  set  us  an  example  of  this  caution.    Arrian  says-, 
that  he  shall  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus^ . 
alone ;  and  in  them  only  when  they  agree ; "  and  Strabo,  in  a  very    Authorities, 
judidous  dissertation  on  the  value  of  the  information  existing  in  his  time,  observes 
that  the  accounts  of  the  Macedonians  are  contradictory  and  inaccurate,  and  that  . 
those  of  later  travellers  are  of  still  less  value  from  the  character  of  the  authors, 
»ho  were  ignorant  merchants,  careless   of    everything  except  gain."      We  may, 
however,  give  full  credit  to  the  Greek  writers  when  they  describe  manners  and 
institutions  which  are  still  in  being,  or  which  are  recorded  in  ancient  Hindtl  books. 
We  may  admit,  with  due  allowance  for  incorrectness,  such  other  accounts  as  are- 
conastent  with  these  two  sources  of  information ;  but  we  must  pass  by  all  state- 
ments which  are  not  supported  by  those  tests  or  borne  out  by  their  own  appearance 
«f  truth. 

K,  however,  we  discard  the  fables  derived  from  the  Grecian  mythology,  and 
those  which  are  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  we  shall  find  more  reason  to 
^<hnirB  the  accuracy  of  the  early  authors,  than  to  wonder  at  the  mistakes  into  which 
they  fdl  in  a  country  so  new  and  so  different  from  their  own,  and  where  they 
had  eveiything  to  learn  by  means  of  interpreters,  generally  through  the  medium  of 
more  languages  than  on&^^  Their  accounts,  as  far  as  they  go,  of  the  manners  and 
luhxts  of  the  people,  do  in  fact  agree  with  our  own  accurate  knowledge  almost 
a^  well  as  those  of  most  modem  travellers  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta. 

An  example  both  of  the  general  truth  and  partial  inaccuracy  of  the  Greeks-. 
Vntenia  itself  in  the  first  subject  which  is  to  be  noticed,  agreeably  to  the  order- 
hitherto  adopted. 

**  Prafaoe  to  the  Bxpedition  of  Alexander.  are  two  that  obviously  snggeat  themselreB  ;  it  is; 

"  Bcgiiuiiiig  of  lib.  xv.     See  alao  lib.  ii.  p.  48,  not  so  easy  to  conjecture  for  what  langtuiges  the 

editkm  of  1587.  third  interpreter  whs  required.    [Probably  a  con- 

**  Oncoeritiu  coiiTexBed  throogb  three  inter-  nectiug  link  would  be  required  between  Fersisiu 

pretna.  StnOm,  lib.  xv.  ».  4&2,  ed .  of  1587.  From  and  Indian.— Ed.] 
li'vek  into  Penua,  and  mnu  Fenian  into  Indian, 
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They  are  well  aware  of  the  dimion  iuto  claaaes,  and  of  the  functionB  of  most 
DiriBion  into      ^^  them  ;  but,  by  confounding  some  diatinctionB  oocanoned  by  cin 
clasaee.  employment  with  those  arising  from  that  division,  they  have  increased 

the  number  from  five  (including  the  handicraftsmen,  or  mixed  daas)  to  seven. 
This  number  is  produced  by  their  supposing  the  king's  councillors  and  anaeosorB 
to  form  a  distinct  class  from  the  Bramins  ;  by  splitting  the  dass  of  Veisy*  ui^ 
two,  consisting  of  shepherds  and  husbandmen  ;  by  introducing  a  cast  of  spies; 
and  by  omitting  the  servile  class  altogether.  With  these  exceptions,  the  classy 
are  in  the  state  described  by  Menu,  which  is  the  gioundwork  of  that  still 
subsisting. 

Their  first  cast  is  that  of  the  Sophists,  or  religious  and  literary  daas,  of  whose 
peculiar  occupations  they  give  a  correct  view.^  But  they  do  not  clearly  understand 
the  extent  of  the  Bramin  cast,  and  have,  perhaps,  confounded  the  Bramins*"  with 
the  monastic  orders. 

The  first  mistake  originates  in  their  ignorance  of  the  fourfold  division  of  a 
Bramin's  lif&  Thus  they  speak  of  men  who  htid  been  for  many  years  Sophists, 
marrying  and  returning  to  common  life  ;  (alluding  probably  to  a  student  who, 
having  completed  the  austerities  of  the  first  period,  becomes  a  houaeholder ;  and 
they  suppose,  as  has  been  mentioned,  that  those  who  were  the  king's  oouncillo  8 
and  judges  formed  a  separate  cUss.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  they  classed  the 
Bramins  who  exercised  civil  and  military  functions  with  the  casts  to  whom  those 
employments  properly  belonged.  They  describe  the  Sophists  as  the  most  honoured 
class,  exempt  from  all  burdens,  and  only  contributing  their  prayers  to  the  support 
of  the  state.  They  inform  us  that  their  assistance  is  necessary  at  all  private 
sacrifices ;  and  correctly  describe  them  as  having  ceremonies  performed  for 
them  while  yet  in  the  womb,**  as  undergoing  a  strict  education,  and  as  passing 
A  moderate  and  abstinent  life  in  groves,  on  beds  of  rushes  (cusa  grass),  or  skin^ 
(deer  skins) ;  during  which  time  they  listen  to  their  instructors  in  silence  and  with 
respect. 

They  erroneously  prolong  this  period  in  all  cases  to  thirty-seven,  which  is  the 
greatest  age  to  which  Menu  (Chap.  III.  1)  permits  it  in  any  case  to  extend. 

The  language  ascribed  to  the  Sophists  regarding  the  present  and  future  state 
is  in  a  perfectly  Bramin  spirit.  They  place  their  idea  of  perfection  in  independ- 
ence on  everything  external,  and  indifference  to  death  or  life,  pain  or  pleasure 
They  consider  this  life  as  that  of  a  child  just  conceived,  and  that  real  life  does 
not  begin  iinlil  what  we  call  death.  Their  only  care,  therefore,  is  about  their 
tiiwre  state.  They  deny  the  reality  of  good  and  evil,  and  say  that  men  are  not 
gratified  or  afflicted  by  external  objects,  but  by  notions  of  their  own,  as  in  .i 
dream.^ 

They  appear  to  have  possessed  separate  villages  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alex- 
imder ;  to  have  already  assumed  the  military  character  on  occasions,  and  to  have 
defended  themselves  with  that  fury  and  desperation  which  sometimes  still  cha- 
racterises Hindi!is.*  Their  interference  in  poUtics,  likewise,  is  exhibited  by  their 
instigating  Sambus  to  fiy  from  Alexander,  and  Musicanus  to  break  the  peace  he 
had  concluded  with  that  conqueror.**  Strabo  mentions  a  sect  called  Praams, 
who  were  remarkable  for  being  disputatious,  and  who  derided  the  Bramins  for 
their  attention  to  physics  and  astronomy.     He  considers  them  as  a  separate  daaes 

"*  Aniaii  Oib.  vi.  cap.  xvi.)  expl&ixu  that  the  **  See  p  43 ;  and  Menu,  ii.  28.  ST. 

Bramiiiaare  the  bophute  of  the  litdiana ;  and  the  **  StraDo,  lib.  zt.  p.  490,  ed.  1587. 

two  ternu  ai-e  used  mdiBurimiuatelj  both  by  him  **  Arrian's  £xped.  Alexand.,  lib.  tL  capw  Tii. 

and  Strabo.  Similar  instanoee  of  the  volantarj  oonfla^ratxm 

**  From  this  charge  I  moat  exempt  Nearchna,  of  cities,  and  the  devotion  of  their  liToa  br  the 

who  aeema  tu  have  had  a  clear  fx>noeption  of  tlie  inhabitants  are  famiahed  in  Indian  hiatury  down 

division  of  the  Brani  ins  into  religioiu  aiid  secular.  to  modem  tunea. 

Stnbo,  Ub.  XV.  p.  4W,  ed.  1587.  *  Arxian.  lib.  vi.  aip.  xvi. 
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bat  they  were  probably  Bramins  theznaalvea,  only  attached  to  a  particular  school 
of  philosophy.** 

Keligious  ftsoetics  are  often  spoken  of,  under  the  different  names  of  Brachmanes, 
Germanee,  and  Sophista  ;  but  it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  whether  Ascetics, 
they  were  merely  Bramins  in  the  two  last  stages  of  their  life,  or  whether  they  were 
members  of  regular  monastic  establishments.  Many  of  their  austerities  might  be 
recoodled  to  the  third  portion  of  a  Bramin's  life,  when  he  becomes  an  anchoret  ; 
bat  their  ostentatious  mortifications,  their  living  in  bodies,  and  several  other 
drcomstuicea,  lead  rather  to  a  conclusion  that  they  belonged  to  the  monastic 
Olden.  The  best  description  of  these  ascetics  is  given  by  Onesicritus,**  who  was 
aent  by  Alexander  to  converse  with  them,  in  consequence  of  their  refusing  to 
oome  to  him.  He  found  fifteen  persons  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  naked, 
and  exposed  to  a  burning  sun  ;  some  sitting,  some  standing,  and  some  lying,  but 
all  remaining  immovable  from  morning  till  evening,  in  the  attitudes  they  had 
udopteiL 

He  happened  first  to  address  himself  to  Calanus,"  whom  he  found  lying  on 
stones.  Calanus  received  him  with  that  affectation  of  independence  which  religious 
mendicants  still  often  assume,  laughed  at  his  foreign  habit,  and  told  him  that 
if  he  wished  to  converse  with  him,  he  must  throw  off  his  clothes,  and  sit  down 
uked  on  the  stones.  While  Onesicritus  was  hesitating,  Mandanis,  the  oldest 
and  most  holy  of  the  party,  came  up.  He  reproved  Calanus  for  his  arrogance, 
snd  spoke  mildly  to  Onesicritus,  whom  he  promised  to  instruct  in  the  Indian 
philaBophy,  as  far  as  their  imperfect  means  of  communication  would  admit.'* 
Arriaa  rehites  *  that  Alexander  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Mandanis  (whom  he 
calls  Dsndamis)  to  attach  himself  to  him  as  a  companion ;  but  that  Mandanis 
refoaed,  replying  that  India  afforded  him  all  he  wanted  while  he  remained  in 
his  earthly  body,  and  that,  when  he  left  it,  he  should  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
companion. 

OUanus  had  his  ambition  less  under  control ;  he  joined  Alexander  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  fraternity,  who  reproached  him  for  entering  any  other 
sorioe  but  that  of  God.*  He  was  treated  with  respect  by  the  Greeks ;  but, 
fsUiug  sick  in  Persia^  refused,  probably  from  scruples  of  cast,  to  observe  the  regimen 
prescribed  to  him,  and  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  the  flames. 
Aiesaader,  after  in  vain  opposing  his  intention,  ordered  him  to  be  attended 
to  the  last  scene  with  all  honours,  and  loaded  him  with  gifts,  which  he  dis- 
tributed among  his  friends  before  he  mounted  the  pile.  He  was  carried  thither 
rearing  a  garland  on  his  head  in  the  Indian  manner,  and  singing  hymns  in 
the  Indian  language,  as  he  passed  along.  When  he  had  ascended  the  heap  of 
vood  and  other  oombustibles,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  he  ordered  it  to 
be  set  on  fire,  and  met  his  fate  with  a  serenity  that  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
GrttAa." 

Aiistobuius"  giTes  an  account  of  two  Sophists,  one  young  and  one  old,  both 
Brsdhmanfls,  whom  he  met  with  at  Taxila.  The  elder  shaved,  the  younger 
wore  his  hair,  and  both  were  followed  by  disciples.  As  they  passed  through 
the  streets  they  w^re  received  with  reverence,  people  pouring  oil  of  sesamum 
upon  than,  and  offering  them  cakes  of  sesamum  and  honey.  Even  when  they 
came   to   Alexander's    table    to    sup    in   lus    company,   they    gave    a    lesson    of 

"  See  Wilmk  (A$iatie  Memanha,  vol.  xviJL  p.  **  See  Menn,  W.  68,  quoted  before,  p.  14. 
179),  who  dcriveB  their  name  from  PtimADika,  a  ''A  similar  instance  of  self-immolation  is  re- 
terra  applied  to  the  foVowea  of  the  log^  school.  lated  by  Strabo  Qib.  zt.  p.  495,  ed.  of  1587),  of 

'^  Stnbo,  lib.  zr.  p.  492.  Z»rmanoGhegiu  [S'ramanachirya  f]  an  Indian  of 

"  [Probably  Kalyaoa,  as  the  Greeks  gaye  him  Bargosa,  who  had  accompanied  an  embassy  from 

tbtr  aaae  from  his  fiz«t  calntation  to  tbmi.— Ed.]  his  ow  n  country  to  Augustus,  and  burned  himself 

^  Stnfao^  Ub.  zv.  p.  492.  alive  at  Athens. 

*  Bri^  AUmmd,  lib.  yii.  cap.  it  *•  Strabo,  Ub.  xy.  p.  491. 
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resolution,  withdrawing  to  a  neighbouring  spot,  where  the  elder  lay  down  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  rain,  and  the  younger  stood  all  day  on  one  foot^  leaning  on  a 
Btafif. 

Other  accounts  *  describe  the  ascetics  as  going  about  the  streets,  helping  them- 
selves to  figs  and  grapes,  and  to  oil  for  anointing  themselves,  entering  the  houses  of 
the  rich,  sitting  down  at  their  meals,  and  joining  in  their  discourse  ;  in  short,  con- 
ducting themselves  with  the  same  freedom  which  some  persons  of  that  description 
affect  at  the  present  day.  They  are  also  spoken  of  as  going  naked  in  winter  and 
summer,  and  passing  their  time  under  banyan  trees,  some  of  which,  it  is  said,  cover 
five  acres,  and  are  sufficient  to  shelter  10,000  men. 

The  practice  of  twisting  up  the  hair  so  sjb  to  form  a  turban,  which  is  now  confined 
to  one  of  the  monastic  orders,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  without  any  limitation  to 
its  use. 

It  is  asserted  of  the  ascetics  that  they  reckoned  it  disgraceful  to  be  sick,^  and  put 
an  end  to  themselves  when  they  fell  into  that  calamity.  Megasthenes,  however* 
asserts  that  the  philosophers  had  no  particular  approbation  of  suicide,  but  rather 
considered  it  as  a  proof  of  levity ;  both  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  and  the 
occasional  practice  of  the  people  in  that  respect,  seeming  to  be  much  the  same  as 
they  are  now. 

It  is  Megasthenes  who  mentions  a  class  called  Qermanes,  of  whom  he  treats  as 
forming  a  distinct  body  from  the  Brachmanes.  It  has  been  thought  that  by  thi» 
separate  class  he  meant  the  monastic  orders ;  but  the  name  he  gives  them  appears 
to  be  corrupted  from  Sramana,  the  appellation  of  the  Bauddha  and  Jaina  ascetics, 
which  was  written  Sarmanos  by  later  Qreek  authors.  This  is  the  more  probable  as 
H^gasthenes's  experience  wsjb  chiefly  gained  in  Magadha,  the  cradle  of  Buddhism, 
and  at  the  court  of  Sandracottus,  whose  grandson  As<$ca  was  a  convert  to  that 
religion,  and  was  the  means  of  establishing  its  supremacy  not  only  in  his  own 
territories,  but  in  a  great  portion  of  India.  But  although  the  name  seems  borrowed 
from  the  Bauddhas,  there  is  nothing  in  the  description  of  the  class  which  is  not  at 
least  as  applicable  to  the  Bramins  in  the  third  and  fourth  periods  of  their  life,  or 
to  the  monastic  orders. 

The  most  honoured  of  the  Germanes,  he  says,  are  a  class  called  Hylobii,  from 
living  in  the  woods :  who  feed  on  wild  fruiU  and  leaves,  are  clothed  in  the  bark 
of  trees,  abstain  from  all  pleasure,  and  stand  motionless  for  whole  days  in  one 
posture.  The  king  sends  messengers  to  them  to  consult  them,  and  to  request  their 
intercession  with  the  gods.**  The  next  class  in  honour  among  the  Germanes  he 
states  to  be  the  physicians,  whose  habits  seem  to  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Bramins  of  the  fourth  stage.  They  live  in  houses  with  great  abstinence,  but  without 
the  extreme  austerity  of  the  Hylobii.  They  however  exerdse  themselves  in  Ubour 
and  endurance,  and  sit  whole  days  without  the  least  change  in  their  podtioo. 
Some  of  them  admit  women  to  share  in  their  meditations,  but  on  a  condition  of 
strict  chastity ;  a  practice  which,  though  known  to  the  Hind6  monastic  orders, 
seems  to  suit  best  with  those  of  the  Bauddhas.  As  physicians,  their  practice 
resembles  that  of  their  modem  successors.  They  rely  most  on  diet  and  regimen, 
and  next  on  external  applications,  having  a  great  distrust  of  more  powerful  mode^ 
of  tr^tment.  Like  their  successors,  also,  they  employ  charms  in  aid  of  their 
medicines.  He  says  that  the  Germanes  perform  magical  rites  and  divination, 
and  likewise  conduct  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  dead;  some  wandering 
about  the  towns  and  villages,  and  others  leading  a  more  refined  and  settled  life. 

Z  ?!^y^^}*'  F':  P-  **2.  p.  15.    Hylobioa  u  a  literal  treiulation  of  TAnA- 

Probably  m»  being  a  proof  of  gwilt  in  a  former  pnwtha,  •Mweller  in  the  woode,"  which  U  tJ» 

state  of  exuteooe.    Strabo.  lib.  xv.  p.  493.  usual  deBigiiation  of  a  Bramin  in  the  third  «ta«e. 

Comparethia  with  the  descriptiou  of  the  third  {Calcutta  Oriental  Mag.,  Mait:h,  1827.) 
portion  of  a  Bramin'«  life  in  Menu,  quoted  In 
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There  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Bauddhas.  It  is 
pmbable  thai  Megasthenes,  although  aware  of  the  distinction  between  that  sect, 
the  Bramins,  and  the  monastic  orders,  had  no  accurate  notion  of  the  points  on 
'which  they  differed ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  other  early  Greek  writers 
may  have  fallen  into  a  similar  confusion.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  circum- 
5taaoe  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  should  never  have  been  expressly  noticed 
by  those  authors,  though  it  had  existed  for  two  centuries  before  Alexander, 
and  was  destined  in  a  century  more  to  be  the  dominant  religion  of  India. 
The  only  explanation  is,  that  the  appearance  and  manners  of  its  followers  were 
not  so  peculiar  as  to  enable  a  foreigner  to  distinguish  them  from  the  mass  of  the 
peopUs. 

It  is  declared  by  more  authors  than  one,  that  different  casts  cannot  inter- 
many,  and  that  it  was  not  permitted  for  men  of  one  cost  to  exercise  the  em- 
ployment of  another,  but  that  all  might  become  Sophists  in  whatever  class  they 
verebom. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  monastic  orders ;  but  whether  they  had  so 
eariy  assumed  that  form,  or  whether  the  andents  (being  ignorant  that  Bramins 
could  he  householders,  counsellors,  and  judges,  might  on  occasion  carry  arms,  or 
practise  other  professions)  confounded  the  assumption  of  ascetic  habits  by  Bramins 
prenoQsly  so  employed,  with  the  admission  of  all  casts,  must  remain  a  doubtful 
questioiL^ 

There  is  nothing  to  remark  on  the  other  classes,  except  that  the  Stidras  seem 
*h«ady  to  have  lost  their  character  of  a  servile  class.  Sudras. 

Airian'  mentions  with  admiration  that  every  Indian  is  free.  With  them,  as 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  he  says,  no  native  can  be  a  slave ;  but,  unlike  Abaenoe  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  they  keep  no  other  people  in  servitude.  Strabo  alaveiy. 
who  doubts  the  absence  of  slavery,  as  applying  to  all  India,  confines  his  examplea 
of  the  contrary  to  domestic  slaves,  and  appears  to  have  no  suspicion  of  the  exist- 
«nee  of  a  servile  class.  It  is  possible  that  the  mild  form  in  which  slavery  appeared 
among  the  Sddras  may  have  deceived  the  Greeks,  accustomed  to  so  different  a 
system  at  home  ;  but  it  is  still  more  probable  that  the  remains  of  the  servile  con- 
dition of  the  Sddras,  which  subsisted  in  Menu's  time,  may  have  disappeared  entirely 
More  that  of  Alexander. 

The  number  of  independent  governments  seems  to  have  been  as  great  as  at  other 

times.    Alexander,  in  his  partial  invasion,  met  with  many  ;  and  Me-  ^^Qjij^f  |^q^ 

gastbenes  heazd  that  in  all  India  there  were  118.    Many  of  these  may  extent  of  the 

have  heen  veiy  inconsiderable ;  but  some  (the  Prasii  for  instance)        ^^^^  states. 

{wasessed  great  kingdoms.     Most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  under  rtljas,  as  in 

Menu's  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  those  which  the  Greeks  called  republics 

jukI  aristocracies  can  easily   be  explained   without  supposing  anything    different 

from  what  now  exists.      There  have  always  been  extensive  tracts  without  any 

common  head,  some  under  petty  chiefs,  and  some  formed  of  independent  villages ; 

in  tnmbled  times,  also,  towns  have  often  for  a  long  period  carried  on  their  own 

govenunent**     All  these  would  be  called  republics  by  the  Greeks,   who  would 

aatnraOy  fancy  their  constitutions  similar  to  what  they  had  seen  at  home.    But 

Btfore  qiutking  the  sabf  ect  of  the  oonf  tuion  p.  124,  ed.  1604,  where  he  adds  many  eztravaganoee 

'    the  aacftent*  between  the  Bnunina  and  about  their  equality  and  republican  institntions. 

Olden,  it  may  be  obeerred  that  aonie  **  Among  thoee  of  the  flntdeacription  were  the 

■jMan  writen,  even  of  thoee  beet  acquainted  Sikh*  (before  Ranjit  Sing'e  ascendency),  whom 

with  tJie  dntinetion,  have  not  marked  it  in  their  Mr.  Foster,  though  familiar  with  Indian  govern- 

««rke ;  io  that  it  i»  often  difficult  to  ascertain  mente,  describes  as  being  under  a  democracy ;  the 

tnm  their  expraarione  which  they  allude  to  in  chiefs  of  ShAhiwet ;  and  varions  other  petty 

each  eMa.    For  much  information  relating  to  oonfederaoies  of  chiefs.    Of  single  villages,  the 

<fae  aadsnt  aeooants  of  the  Bindfi  priesthood  B^ndis  and  Oriiias  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Mai- 

-and  leUgjen  see  Colebnoke,  Atiatk  Rutarchu,  oolm  {AcemitU  qf  Mdiwa^  vol.  i.  p.  608)  fnmiah 

«ot  fac  jpw  S96.  examples.    The  same  author  allodes  to  toviu  in 

"  iMbca,  cap.  x.    8ae  alao  Diodoroa,  lib.  iL  a  state  each  as  has  been  mentioned. 
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what  their  authors  bad  p.\rticulAr1y  in  view  were  the  independent  ^-ilUgee, 
whic'i  were  in  reality  republics,  and  which  would  seem  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic as  the  village  community  was  great  or  small  in  proportion  to  the  other 
inhabitants.**  A  more  perfect  example  of  such  villages  could  not  be  found  than 
existed  but  lately  in  Hari^a,  a  country  contiguous  to  those  occupied  by  the 
Cathaei  and  Malli  in  Alexander's  time.  One  of  these  (Biwdni)  required,  in 
1809;  a  regular  siege  by  a  laige  British  force^  and  would  probably  have  opposed 
to  the  Macedonians  as  obstinate  a  resistance  as  Sangala  or  any  of  the  villages 
in  the  adjoining  districts,  which  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  operations  of 
Alexander. 

The  force  ascribed  to  the  Indian  kings  is  probably  exaggerated.  Poms,  one  of 
several  who  occupied  the  PanjAb,  is  said  to  have  had  200  elephantSi  800  chariots, 
4,000  horse,  and  80,000  eflftcient  infantry,  which,  as  observed  by  Sir  A.  Humes,  is 
(substituting  guns  for  chariots)  exactly  the  establishment  of  Ranjtt  Sing,  who  is 
master  of  the  whole  Panjib,  and  several  other  territories.** 

The  most  that  we  can  concede  to  Arrian  would  be,  that  the  armies  which  he 
speaks  of  as  permanent  were  the  whole  of  the  tumultuary  forces  which  any  of 
those  princes  oouM,  in  case  of  necessity,  bring  into  the  field.  The  numbers  alleged 
by  Pliny  are  beyond  probability,  even  on  that  or  any  other  supposition.  The  four- 
fold division  of  the  army  (horse,  foot,  chariots,  and  elephants)  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Menu ;  but  Strabo  makes  a  sextuple  division,  by  adding  the  commissariat 
and  naval  department  The  soldiers  were  all  of  the  military  class,  were  in  constant 
pay  during  war  and  peace,  and  had  servants  to  perform  all  duties  not  strictly  mili- 
tary. Their  horses  and  arms  were  supplied  by  the  state  (an  arrangement  very 
unlike  that  usually  adopted  now).    It  is  stated,  repeatedly,  that  they  never  ravaged 

**  Bee  the  Aocoant  of  towiuhim  in  the  chapter  oelni  qni  ^tait  chef  de  I'Atot  des  Litchhe  oa  Litdh- 

OD  revenue,  p.  67.    [I  extract  the  following  in-  tchiwi  de  VauAli.'  "—Ed.] 

tereating  reniarkB  from  Mr.  E.  Thomas'*  paper  on  ^  A*  an  exags^erated  opinion  appears  to  be 

the  84h  kings  of  »aariUhtra :  — "  Tliere  is  evidence  sometimea  entertained  of  the  extent  of  the  terri- 

sufficient  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  republica  toriee  and  dependencies  of  Porua,  it  maj  be  vonh 

in  India  in  early  times,  though  but  few  diittiiict  while  to  state  the  limits  assigned  to  them  by 

details  are  extant  as  to  their  exact  foims  of  con-  Arrian  and  Strabo.    His  western  boundarj  was 

stitutiou.    The  republic  of  which  most  frequent  the  Hydaspes.    Beyond  tbat  river,  in  the  centre, 

mention  is  made  is  that  of  Vaiiili,  which  is  re-  uas  his  mortal  enemy  Taxiles ;  on  the  north  of 

peatedl^  referred  to  in  the  Dulva,  and   casual  whose  dominions  was  Abiasares,  an  indepeodeot 

indications  are  afforded  of  the  powers  posseeeed  prince  whom  Arrian  calls  king  of  tlie  mountain 

b^  the  citizens  in  the  time  of  84Kya.    (Gsoma  de  Indians  ;  *  and  on  the  south,  6opith<w,  another 

Koroe,  A:  JUi.  xx.  66,  72.)    Some  cuiioua  in-  independent  sovereign,  in  whose  territones  the 

formation  on  the  general  subject  is  also  conveyed  Salt  range  lay  ;  *  so  th;tt  Poms  could  iioweM  do- 

inthe  following  passage  fiom  Csoma  de  Koros'  thing  to  the  west  of  the  Hydaspes.   OutheiMNih, 

Analysis  of  this  work,  As.  Reg.  xx.  69.  his  territory  extended  to  the  woods  under  the 

"ThestoryofDumbn,  a  minister  (of  st.ite)  and  muuntaius;"  bnt  it  did  not  in.lude  tlie  whole 

his  kinff  Hpliags  skyes-po,  in  LniuHphngs  (Sans.  country  between  the  Hydasites  and  AoeatneK,  for. 

Videha).    Dtimbu  eHCiipee  to  Yaugs-pa  cbau  (Vai-  besides  other  tribes  who  might  by  poaaibinty  be 

(411),  and  settles  there     He  flnit  declines  to  give  dependent  on  Poms,  there  were  the  Glaueanicie 

his  advice  iu  the  aasembiy  of  the  people  there,  or  Ol&usn,  who  had  thirty -seven  \argn  cities,  and 

but  af  terwanle  renders  them  great  service  by  his  whom  Alexander  pnt  under  Porus ;  *  thereby  add- 

pmdent  counsel.  .  .  .  ing  much  country  to  what  he  had  before  pos- 

"  <  The  above-mentioned  Dumbu  is  made  chief  sessed.  *    On  tlie  east,  between  the  AoeeiDes  and 

tribune  thera,  and  after  his  death  his  second  sou.  Hydraotes,  he  had  another  Puma,  who  was  hU 

Hi«  elder  sou  retires  to  Rajagriha  in  Magadha  '  bitter  enemy.*   To  the  south-east  of  him  were  the 

*'  Further  notices  of  the  republic  of  VaisAli  are  Cathni,  and  other  independent  natioiia,  against 

to  be  found  in  '  Foe  Kouo  Ki/  from  which  the  whom  he  assisted  Alexander/    To  the  south  were 

following  may  be  cited  as  throwing  light  on  the  the  SI  alii,  against  whom  Porus  and  Abiasareshad 

interesting  question  of  the  government  of  these  once  led  their  combined  forces  w  th  those  of 

b  Kliea  :— *  ll  s'agit  ici  des  habitans  de  la  ville  de  many  otheis,  and  had  been  defeated.* 

Phi  che  li  (Vaifiili)  lesquela  formaient  une  re-  From  this  it  appears  that  the  dominions  of 

publique  et  s'appelaient  en  Sanscrit  Latch  tchiwi,  Porus  were  all  situated  between  the  H  vdaspesand 

on  Litchhe  dans  la  transcription  Chinoiie.   Tchu  Acesinea :  and  that  liis  immediate  neighbours  on 

11  tchhe  siguifle  done  tous  lee  Litchtchiwi  ou  la  every  side  were  independent  of  him,  and  most  oi 


reunion  des  Litchhe.' (Klaproth.  p.  240.)  Again 
(K)auroth,  note  viU.  Ut  Deux  Roit.  p.  251):  *  11 
]  aralt  que  quoiqne  lea  habitansde  Vaiiili  eussent 


them  at  war  with  him.     If  he  had  any  « 
ants,  they  must  have  bee-n  between  the  fiver* 
already  mentioned,  where  there  were  certahtl« 
uiie  forme  de  gouvemement   repui^licaine.  ils      different  tribes  ;  bnt  of  those  we  know  that  tlie 
avaient  i>onrtaut  aussi  un  roi.     Les  deux  rois  de       QlaucanioiB  were  indeiM>ndeiit  of  him.and  wehavft 
ootre  texte  sont  done  A  tcke  chi  de  Magadha,  et      no  reason  to  think  the  others  were  dependent. 
*  Arrian,  lib.  v  cap  8.      *  Strabo,  lib.  x v.  p.  481.       *  Ibid.  p.  480.       *  Arrian,  lib.  v.  ch*.  SO. 
*  Ibid.  cap.  2L       •  Ibid.  cap.  21.       *  Ihid.  cap.  22,  24.       *  Ibid.  cap.  22. 
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tbe  ooontry,  and  that  the  husbandmen  pursued  their  occupations  undisturbed  while 
hostile  armies  were  engaged  in  battle.  This,  though  evidently  an  exaggeration,  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Hindti  laws  of  war  recorded  in  Menu,  which  must  have 
made  a  strong  impreesion  on  the  Greeks,  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  so  mild 
and  humane  a  system. 

The  bravery  of  the  armies  opposed  to  the  Qreeks  b  always  spoken  of  as  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  other  nations  with  whom  they  had  contended  in  Asia  ;  and 
the  loss  acknowledged,  though  incredibly  small,  is  much  greater  in  the  Indian 
battles  than  in  those  with  Darius.  Their  armSf  with  the  exception  of  fire-arms, 
%-ere  the  aame  as  at  present.  The  peculiar  Indian  bow,  now  only  used  in 
nwiintainous  countries,  which  is  drawn  with  the  assistance  of  the  feet,  and 
shoots  an  arrow  more  than  six  feet  long,  ii  particularly  described  by  Arrian,  as 
are  the  long  swords  and  iron  spears,  both  of  which  are  still  occasionally  in  use. 
Their  powerful  btti^  and  great  management  of  their  horses,  were  remarkable  even 
then. 

The  presents  made  by  the  Indian  princes  indicate  wealth ;  and  all  the  descrip- 

tioDs  of  the  parts  visited  by  the  Greeks,  give  the  idea  of  a  country  Manners  and 

te^niiiig  with  population,  and  enjoying  the  highest  degree  of  pros-  castoms  similar 
.rr^  ^°  ^  "         to  the  present. 

AponodoroB^  states  that  there  were,  between  the  Hydaspes  and  Hypanis 
HyphasiB),  1,500  cities,  none  of  which  was  less  than  Cos ;  which,  with  every 
aUowaooe  for  exaggeration,  supposes  a  most  flourishing  territory.  Palibothra  was 
eight  mileB  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  high 
rampart,  with  570  towers  and  64  gHtes. 

The  numerous  commercial  cities  and  ports  for  foreign  trade,  which  are  mentioned 
at  a  bter  period  (in  the  ''Periplus"),  attest  the  progress  of  the  Indians  in  a  depart- 
ment which  more  than  any  other  shows  the  advanced  state  of  a  nation. 

The  police  is  spoken  of  as  excellent.  Megasthenes  relates  that  in  the  camp  of 
Saodraoottus,  which  he  estimates  to  have  contained  400,000  men,  the  sums  stolen 
(iiiily  did  not  amount  to  more  than  200  drachms  (about  Zl.). 

Jostioe  seems  to  have  been  administered  by  the  king  and  his  assessors ;  and  the 
fev  laws  mentioned  are  in  the  spirit  of  those  of  Menu.  On  this  subject,  however, 
the  Greeks  are  as  iU  informed  as  might  have  been  expected.  They  all  believe  the 
laws  to  have  been  unwritten  ;  some  even  maintain  that  the  Indians  were  ignorant 
'ji  letten.  while  others  praise  the  beauty  of  their  writing.* 

The  revenue  was  derived  from  the  land,  the  workmen,  and  the  traders.*  The 
land  revenue  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  amount  (as  in  Menu)  to  one  fourth  of  the  pro- 
duce; but  he  declares,  in  plain  terms,  that  "the  whole  land  is  the  king*s,**  and  is 
iarmed  to  the  cultivators  on  the  above  terms.^  He  mentions,  in  another  place,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  some  villages  cultivate  the  land  in  common,  according  to  a  system 
ftill  much  in  use.  The  portion'  of  the  revenue  paid  in  work  by  handicraftsmen  (as 
Rtated  by  Menu,  quoted  in  page  22)  is  also  noticed  by  Strabo.  His  account  of  the 
heads  of  markets  {ayopoifofioi)  ;  their  measurement  of  fields  and  distribution  of  water 
for  irrigation;  their  administration  of  justice;  and  their  being  the  channelB  for 
payment  of  the  revenue  ;  together  with  their  general  superintendence  of  the  trades, 
Toada,  and  all  aflbirs  within  their  limits,  agrees  exactly  with  the  functions  of 
the  present  pit^,  or  heads  of  villages;  and  that  of  the  heads  of  towns,  though 
less  distinct^  bears  a  strong  reeemblance  to  the  duties  of  similar  ofiKcers  at  the 
present  day. 

little  is  said  about  the  religion  of  the  Indians.  Strabo  mentions  that  they 
worship  Jupiter  Pluvius  (which  may  mean  Indra),  the  Ganges,  and  other  local 
gods  ;  that  they  wear  no  crowns  at  eacrifices  ;  and  that  they  stifle  the  victim  instead 


'  Strabo.  lib.  -  Arrian'«  Indica,  p.  11. 

•  Bfenbo,  lib.  XT.    .  493,      .  1587.  "  Strabo,  lib.  xr,  p.  484,  ed,  1687.  • 
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of  stabbing  it, — a  curioufl  coincidence  with  aome  of  the  mystical  sacrifices  of  the 
Bramins,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  modem  date. 

Various  other  ancients  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,"  to  show  that  they  like- 
wise worshipped  the  sun. 

Much  is  said  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Indian  worship  of  Bacchus  and  Hercul^; 
but  obviously  in  consequence  of  their  forcibly  adapting  the  Hindd  legends  to  their 
own,  as  they  have  done  in  so  many  other  cases." 

The  learning  of  the  HindiU  was,  of  course,  inaccessible  to  the  Greeks.  They  had, 
however,  a  great  impression  of  their  wisdom  ;  and  some  particulars  of  their  philo- 
sophy, which  have  been  handed  down,  are  not  unimportant.  Megasthenes  aseerts 
that  they  agreed  in  many  things  with  the  Greeks ;  that  they  thought  the  world  had 
a  beginning  and  ynll  have  an  end,  is  round,  and  is  pervaded  by  the  God  who  made 
and  governs  it;  that  all  things  rise  from  dififerent  origins,  and  the  world  from 
water  ;  that,  besides  the  four  elements,  there  is  one  of  which  the  heavens  and  stare 
are  made  ;  and  that  the  world  is  the  centre  of  the  universe.  He  says  they  also 
agreed  with  the  Greeks  about  the  soul,  and  many  other  matters  ;  and  composed 
many  tales  (fiv$oi)j  like  Plato,  about  the  immortality  cf  the  soul,  the  judgment  after 
death,  and  similar  subjects.'' 

It  is  evident,  from  these  early  accounts,  that  if  the  Bramins  learned  their  philo- 
sophy from  the  Greeks,  it  must  have  been  before  the  time  of  Alexander  ;  and  Onesi- 
critus,  whose  conversations  with  them  on  philosophy  have  been  already  mentioned, 
expressly  says  that  they  inquired  whether  the  Greeks  ever  held  similar  discourses, 
and  makes  it  manifest  that  they  were  entirely  uninformed  regarding  the  sciences  and 
'Opinions  of  his  countrymen. 

From  the  silence  of  the  Greeks  respecting  Indian  architecture  we  may  infer  that 

•  the  part  of  the  country  which  they  visited  was  as  destitute  of  fine  temples  as  it  is 

mow.     Their  account  of  Indian  music  is  as  unfavourable  as  would  be  given  by  a 

modem  European ;  for  although  it  is  said  that  they  wera  fond  of  singing  and 

'dancing,  it  is  alleged,  in  another  place,  that  they  had  no  instmrnents  but  drums^ 

cymbals,  and  castanets. 

The  other  ai*ts  of  life  seem  to  have  been  in  the  same  state  as  at  present.  The 
kinds  of  grain  reaped  at  each  of  their  two  harvests  were  the  same  as  now ;  sugar, 
'cottoi^  spices,  and  perfumes  were  produced  as  at  present ;  and  the  mode  of  f<»ming 
ithe  fields  into  small  beds  to  retain  the  water  used  in  irrigation  is  described  as 
tsimilar."  Chariots  were  drawn  in  war  by  horses,  but  on  a  march  by  oxoi  ;  they 
were  sometimes  drawn  by  camels  (which  are  now  seldom  applied  to  draught  but  in 
the  desert).  Elephant  chariots  were  also  kept  as  a  piece  of  great  magnificence.  I 
have  only  heard  of  two  in  the  present  age. 

The  modern  mode  of  catching  and  training  elephants,  with  all  its  ingenious 
contrivances,  may  be  learned  from  Arrian*^  almost  as  exactly  as  from  the  account 
of  the  modem  practice  in  the  "  Asiatic  Researches."  ^ 

The  brilliancy  of  their  dyes  is  remarked  on,  as  well  as  their  skill  in  manufactures 
^md  ioutations  of  foreign  objects." 

The  use  of  copper  vessels  for  all  purposes  was  as  general  as  it  is  now  ;  but  brazen 
-.ones,  which  are  now  even  more  common,  were  avoided  on  account  of  their  supposed 
.xbrittleness.  Boyal  roads  are  spoken  of  by  Strabo  *  in  one  place,  and  milestones  in 
v.aiiother.* 

3tTabo  expatiates  on  the  magnificence  of  the  Indian  festivals.  Elephants,  adorned 
fvith  gold  and  silver,  moved  forth  in  procession  with  chariots  of  four  horses  and 

"  Atiatie  ReHorchu,  vol.  ix.   p.  S98.    [Thu  "  Btrabo,  lib.  zt.  p.  494.  ed.  1687. 

practice  of  stifling  the  victim  waa  a  Vedic  cub-  **  Ibid.  lib.  xv.  pp.  476,  477. 

torn :  cf.  Weber,  Inditehe  Stud.  ix.  22S— Ed.]  "  Indica,  chap.  xiU.  ••  Vol.  iii.  p.  229. 

**  The  mention  of  the  wonhip  of  Hercules  at  "  Strabo.  lib.  xv.  p.  40S. 

Methora  maj  pouiblj  refer  to  tliat  Qf  Criahna  at  **  Ibid.  lib.  xv.  p.  474,  ed.  15S7. 

Kattra.  •*  Lib.  xr.  p.  487. 
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carriages  dnwn  by  oxen ;  well-appointed  troops  marched  in  their  allotted  place  ; 
gilded  Tases,  and  basins  of  great  size,  were  bonne  in  state,  with  tables,  throneSf 
goUeta,  and  lavers,  almoet  all  set  with  emeralds,  beryls,  carbuncles,  and  other  pre- 
eiotti  stonea ;  garments  of  various  colours,  and  embroidered  with  gold,  added  to  the 
ricfanesa  of  the  spectacle.  Tame  lions  and  panthers  formed  part  of  the  show,  to  which 
SDging  birds,  and  others  remarkable  for  their  plumage,  were  also  made  to  contribute, 
^ting  on  trees  which  were  transported  on  large  waggons,  and  increased  the  variety 
of  the  scene.  This  last  custom  survived  in  part,  and  perhaps  still  survives,  in 
Bengal,  where  artificial  trees  and  gardens,  as  they  were  called,  not  long  ago  formed 
part  of  the  nuptial  processions."  They  are  said  to  honour  the  memories  of  the 
'iad,  and  to  compose  songs  in  their  praise,  but  not  to  erect  expensive  tombs  to 
them;"  a  peculiarity  which  still  prevails,  notwithstanding  the  reverence  paid  to 
aneeston.  The  peculiar  custom  of  building  wooden  houses  near  the  rivers,  which  is 
Aotioed  by  Arrian,**  probably  refers  to  the  prjkctice  which  still  obtains  on  the  Indus, 
where  the  floors  are  platforms  raised  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  as  well 
as  on  the  Irawaddy,  where  almost  all  the  houses  of  Rangoon  seem  to  be  similarly 
wiiBtracted. 

They  never  gave  or  took  money  in  marriage  ;  "^  conforming,  in  that'  respect,  both 
to  tlie  preoq^ts  of  Menu  and  to  the  practice  of  .modem  times.'* 

The  women  were  chaste,  and  the  practice  of  self-immolation  by  widows  was 
abody  introduced,  but  perhaps  only  partially ;  as  Aristobulus  spcitks  of  it  as  one 
of  the  extnordtnary  local  peculiarities  which  he  heard  of  at  Taxila.**  The  practice 
of  giring  their  daughters  to  the  victor  in  prescribed  trials  of  force  and  skill,  which 
gires  rise  to  several  adventures  in  the  Hind<i  heroic  poems,  is  spoken  of  by  Arrian  ■■ 
as  usual  in  common  life.  Their  kings  are  represented  as  surrounded  by  numbers  of 
female  slaves,  who  not  only  attend  them  in  their  retired  apartments,  as  in  Menu, 
bat  aocompany  them  on  hunting  parties,  and  are  guarded  from  view  by  jealous  pre- 
caaticms  for  keeping  the  public  at  a  distance,  like  those  well  known  among  the 
Hahametans,  and  them  only,  by  the  name  of  kuruk.  The  ceremonial  of  the  kinga, 
bowerer,  had  not  the  servility  since  introduced  by  the  Mussulmans.  It  was  the 
<utom  of  the  Indians  to  pray  for  the  king,  but  not  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
him  like  the  Persians.*' 

The  dress  of  the  Indians,  as  described  by  Arrian,*^  is  precisely  that  composed  of 
two  sheets  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  still  worn  by  the  people  of  Bengal,  and  by  strict 
Bramins  everywhere.  Earrings  and  ornamented  slippers  were  also  used,  according 
t>  the  fashion  of  the  present  day.  Their  clothes  were  generally  white  cotton, 
tfawigh  often  of  a  variety  of  bright  colours  and  flowered  patterns  (chintz).  They 
wore  gold  and  jewels,  and  were  very  expensive  in  their  dresses,  though  frugal  in 
most  other  thirgs.**  Pearls  and  precious  stones  were  in  common  use  among  them. 
The  great  had  umbrellas  carried  over  them,  as  now. 

They  dyed  their  beards,  as  they  do  now,  with  henna  and  indigo  ;  and  mistakes  in 
thdr  mixture  or  time  of  application  seem  then,  as  now,  to  have  occasionally  made 
their  beards  green,  blue,  or  purple.  At  present,  no  colours  are  ever  purposely 
produced  but  black  and  sometimes  red.  They  dined  separately,  according  to  their 
present  nnsonal  practice,  each  man  cooking  his  own  dinner  apart  when  he  required 
it.  They  drank  little  fermented  liquor,  and  what  they  did  use  was  made  from  rice 
i.arradt). 

*  atimtok  lib.  XT.  p.  4M.  «  It  iB  ramarkable  that  in  the  HindiH  dramas 
^  j^riaii's  Jndiea,  cap.  x.  "  Ibid.  cap.  x.  there  is  not  a  trace  of  aerrility  In  the  behaTiour 
^  JJML  ei^  xTii.                                                        of  oUier  characters  to  the  king.     Even  now, 

■fgnithuiw  ahme  oontradfcts  this  account,  Hindd  conrts  that  have  had  little  communication 

snd  11^  tbey  bought  their  wives  for  a  yoke  of  with  MoaBulmans  are  oomparatlveij  unasBuming 

vtm,   (Strabo,  capi  XT.  p.  488.)  in  their  etiquette. 

•  aiiabe,  Ub.  xt.  p.  491.  ed.  1587.  "  Jndiea,  cap.  xvi. 

**  /iidiea,  cap.  xviL  »  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  pp.  481,  488. 
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The  appearance  of  the  Indians  in  well  described,  and  (what  is  surprisiog,  cod- 
sidering  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  Macedonians)  the  distinction  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  and  south  is  always  adverted  to.  Ihe  southern  IndtaoB 
are  said  to  be  black,  and  not  unlike  Ethiopians,  except  for  the  absence  of  flat  noses 
and  curly  hair ;  the  northern  ones  are  fairer,  and  like  Egyptians,** — a  resemblanoe 
which  must  strike  every  traveller  from  India  on  seeing  the  pictures  in  the  tombs 
on  the  Nile. 

The  Indians  are  described  as  swarthy,  but  very  tall,  handsome,  light,  and  active.'' 
Favourable  Their  bravery  is  always  spoken  of  as  characteristic ;  their  superiority 
opinion  enter-  in  war  to  oUier  Asiatics  is  repeatedly  asserted,  and  appears  in  moie 
OroSa^the  ^^7^  *l^*n  one."  They  are  said  to  be  sober,  moderate,  peaceable; 
Indian  oharac-  good  soldiers ;  good  farmers  ;  ^  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  integ- 
^''  rity  ;  so  reasenable  as  never  to  have  reoour^  to  a  lawsuit ;  and  so 

honest  as  neither  to  require  locks  to  their  doors  nor  writings  to  bind  their 
agreements.''^  Above  all,  it  is  said  that  no  Indian  was  ever  known  to  tell  an 
untruth." 

We  know,  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Hindus  themselves,  that  the  alleged 
proofs  of  their  confidence  in  each  other  are  erroneous.  The  account  of  their 
veracity  may  safely  be  regarded  as  equally  incorrect ;  but  the  statement  is  still  of 
great  importance,  since  it  Bhows  what  were  the  qualities  of  the  Indians  that  made 
most  impression  on  the  Macedonians,  and  proves  that  their  character  must,  since 
then,  have  imdergone  a  total  change.  Strangers  are  now  struck  with  the  litigiout- 
ness  and  faUehood  of  the  natives  ;  and,  when  they  are  incorrect  in  their  accounts,  it 
is  always  by  exaggerating  those  defects. 


APPENDIX    IV. 

ON  THE  GREEK  KINGDOM  OF  BACTRIA. 

The  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  as  formerly  known  to  us,  had  so  little  iufl.uenoe  on 
Acconntft  of  India,,  that  it  would  scarcely  have  deserved  mention  in  the  history 
the  ancients,      ^f  that  country. 

Lave  discoveries  have  shown  a  more  permanent  connexion  between  it  and  India, 
and  may  throw  light  on  relations  as  yet  but  little  understood.  But  these  discoveries 
still  require  the  examination  of  antiquarians;  and  a  slight  sketch  of  the  results 
hitherto  ascertained  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place. 

When  Alexander  retired  from  India,  he  left  a  detachment  from  his  army  in 
Bactria. 

After  the  first  contest  for  the  partition  of  his  empire,  that  province  fell  to  the  lut 
B.C.  312.  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.     He  marched  in  person  to  reduce  the  local 

governors  into  obedience,  and  afterwards  went  on  to  India,  and  made  his  treaty 
with  Sandracottus.^  Bactria  remained  subject  to  his  descendants,  until  their  own 
s.c  2£0.  civil  wars  and  the  impending  revolt  of  the  Parthians  induced  the 

governor  of  the  province  to  assert  his  independence.  Theodotus  was  the  first  king. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  deposed  by  Euthydemus, 
a  native  of  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor.     By  this  time,  the  Seleucidss  had  consolidated 

*"  Arrian,  hnJUeat  cap.  vi. ;  Strabo,    lib.  zv.  *'  Ibid  lib.  v.  cap.  zxv. 

p.  476,  ed.  1687.  '*  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  488.  ed.  1687. 

'*  Arrian,  Jndiea^  cap.  ZTii.  ''*  Arrian,  Indica,  cap.  xil. 

""  Arrian,  Bxped.  AUxand.,  Jib.  v.  cap.  iv.  *  S«e  p.  162. 
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Uieir  power;  and  Antiochus  the  Great  came  with  a  large  army  to  restore  order 
in  the  eastern  part  of  his  dominions.  He  defeated  Euthydemus,  but  admitted 
him  to  terms ;  and  confirmed  him  in  possession  of  the  throne  he  had  usurped.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  Euthydemus  carried  his  arms  to  the  south  of  the 
eaeiero  Caucasus ;  but  his  son,  Demetrius,  obtain  jd  possession  of  Arachosia  and  a 
lirge  portion  of  Persia.  Be  also  made  conquests  in  India,  and  was  in  possession, 
not  only  of  Lower  Sind,  but  of  the  coast  of  India  farther  to  the  East.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  excluded  from  Bactria,  of  which  Eucratidas  remained 
muter.  After  the  death  of  Euthydemus,  Demetrius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  dispoeseas  hia  rival ;  and,  in  the  end,  lost  all  his  Indian  conquests,  which  were 
lieised  by  Eucratidas. 

In  the  time  of  Eucratidas  the  Bactrian  power  was  at  its  height.    In  the  midst  of 
his  greatness  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own  son,  Eucratidas  II. ;  ^  and,  during  the 
reigii  of  this  prince,  some  of  his  western  dominions  were  seized  on  by  the  Parthians, 
and  Bactria  itself  by  the  Scythians  ; '  and  nothing  remained  in  his  possession  but 
the  country  on  the  south  of  the  eastern  Caucasus.     The  period  of  the  reigns  of 
Menander  and  ApoUodotus,  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  EucratidsB, 
caniMt  be  made  out  from  the  ancients.    Menander  made  conquests  in  tbe  north-west 
i4  India,  and  carried  the  Greek  arms  farther   in  that  direction   than  any  other 
monarch  of  the  nation.    The  position  of  his  conquests  is  shown  in  a  passage  of 
^tmbo,  that  likewise  contains  all  we  know  of  the  extent  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom. 
According  to  an  ancient  author  there  quoted,   the   Bactrians  possessed  the  most 
coospicuoos  part  of  Ariana,   and   conquered    more    nations  in    India   than    even 
Akxander.    In  this  last  achievement,  the  principal  actor  was  Mtsnander,  who  crossed 
the  Hypanis  towards  the  east,  and  went  on  as  far  as  the  Isamus.     Between  him  and 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Euthydemus   (continues  the  same  author),  the  Bactriana 
f'ociipied  not  only  Pattalene,  but  that  part  of  the  other  coast  which  is  called  the 
kingdom  of  Teasarioetus  and  the  kingdom  of  Sigertee.    The   Hypanis  mentioned 
ID  the  beginning  of  the  passage  referred  to  is  admitted  to  mean  the   Hyphasis ; 
Uit  the  Isamus   is   thought  by  some  to   be   the   Jumna   river,    by    others    the 
Himalaya  mountains   (sometimes    called    Iniaus),  and  by  others,   again,  a    small 
rirer  called  Isa,   which  runs  into  the  Ganges  on  the  western   side.      Whichever 
ii  correct,  the  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Panjdb  must  have  been  a  narrow  strip. 
Ko  mention  is  made  of  acquisitions  towards  the  south  ;  and  if  any  had  been  made 
in  that  direction  as  far    as    Delhi,   or   even    Hastindpur,  they  would   not    have 
en^Iy  escaped  the   notice  even    of  Hind<i    authors.      The   south-western    con- 
quests extended  to  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  (Pattalene  being  the  country  about 
Tatta);  but  whether  the  kingdom  of  Sigertes,  on  the  other  coast,  was  Cach  or 
the  penmsula  of  Guzerdt,  we  have  no  means  of  conjecturing.     The  author  of  the 
"  Periplus  ^  says  that  coins  of  Menander  and  ApoUodotus  were  met  with  in   his 
time  at  Baroch.  which  in  the  state  of  circulation  of  those  days  makes  it  probable 
that  some  of  their  territories  were  not  very  distant.     On  the  west,  "the  most 
compicuoua  part  of  Ariana."  would  certainly  be  Khorisiin  ;  but  they  had  probably 
Icot  some  portion  of  that  province  before  the  Indian  conquests  attained  the  utmost 
limit* 

Tbe  above  is  the  information  we  derive  from  ancient  authors.     It  has  been  con- 
nrmed  and  greatly  augmented  by  recent  discoveries  from  coins      The«e  increase  the 

'  fTbenaxDeof  ^epfuricide  iBnnoertain;  some  *  The  mfonnation  to  be  tonnd  in  ancient  an- 

•a|i|K»e  Uiaibs  is  tlie  Heiiocles  of  the  ooiue.    On  thore  is  collected  in  Bayer's  Bcutria.    There  i»  a 

^  of  tbe  eoiju  of  EocratidaM,  we  And  Heliodea'  o'ear,  oondae  aketch  of  Bactrian  history  from  the 

■^ad  vithaat  a ftUet  on  the  reverse  ;  which  seems  same  sources  in  CLutou's  Puiti  HtUenici.  vol.  iii. 

v>  indieate  that  be  was  aaaodated  in  the  goTem.  p.  81 6,  note  x.    [For  HindA  notices,  see  Dr.  Gold- 

I'^i't.— Ea]  Biiicker's  Fdnini,  p.  230,  ami  Dr.  Kern's  Preface 

•  Abaot  180  JLC.    (Clinton's  Aats);  126  B.C.  to  FardAamtAim,  pp.  86—8«,  cf.  also  «w;iii-a,  p,  157. 

{feGtugnas.)  —Ed.] 
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number  of  Greek  kings  from  the  eight  above  mentioned  to  eighteen;  and  diacloBe 
new  dynasties  of  other  nations  who  succeeded  each  other  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Greek  monarchy. 

The  subject  first  attracted  notice  in  consequence  of  some  coins  obtained  by 
Colonel  Tod,  and  an  interesting  paper  which  he  published  regarding  them  in  the 
first  Tolume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society."  It  excited  great 
attention  on  the  Continent,  and  was  zealously  followed  up  iu  India  by  Professor 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Prinsep. 

Professor  Wilson  hid  published  an  account  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek  kings, 
and  arranged  them  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  permits  ;  but  as  they  bear 
no  dates  either  of  time  or  place,  the  arrangement  is  necessarily  incomplete.^ 
The  coins  of  the  kings  already  mentioned,  down  to  Eucratidus  I.,  are  found  on 
the  north  of  the  eastern  Caucasus.  The  inscriptions,  the  figures,  the  reTeraes, 
and  the  workmanship  are  pure  Greek.  From  Eucratidas  II.,  no  coins  are  found 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains;  and  those  found  on  the  southern  side 
assume  a  new  form.  They  are  often  square,  a  shape  of  which  there  is  no 
example  in  any  other  Grecian  coinage,  either  European  or  Asiatic  :  they  fre- 
quently bear  two  inscriptions,  one  in  Greek  and  another  in  a  barbaric  character; 
And,  from  the  reign  of  Menander,  they  have  occasionally  an  elephant  or  a  bull 
with  a  hump ;  both  animals  peculiar  to  India,  and  indicative  of  an  Indian 
dominion. 

The  barbaric  character  has  been  but  imperfectly  deciphered,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  It  is  certainly  written  from  right  to  left;  a 
mode,  as  far  as  we  know,  peculiar  to  the  languages  of  the  Arab  family :  it  may 
be  assumed  that  it  represents  the  language  of  the  country,  which  it  is  natund 
to  suppose  would  be  Persian  ;  and  these  circumstances  suggest  Pehlevi  as  the 
language.  This  opinion,  accordingly,  has  been  maintained  by  some  of  those 
«vho  have  written  on  the  subject ;  but  a  close  examination  by  Professor  Wilson 
leads  him  to  doubt  the  conclusion,  though  he  has  no  theory  of  his  own  to 
Aupport.  Others,  thinking  that  they  discover  words  of  Sanscrit  origin  in 
the  inscriptions,  believe  the  language  to  be  Zend,  or  else  some  of  the  dialects  of 
India.« 

Of  this  series  of  coins  the  first  that  attract  notice  are  those  of  Menander.  As 
they  exhibit  the  title  of  Soter,  which  was  adopted  by  the  two  Eucratidas,  aad  as  the 
devices  on  the  reverses  are  the  same  as  on  the  coins  of  these  princes,  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate deduction  that  the  king  who  struck  them  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty.  The 
isame  argument  extends  to  the  coins  of  ApoUodotus,  who  was  perhaps  the  son  of 
Menander.  Two  more  kings,  Diomedes  and  Hermrous,  have  also  the  title  of  SUer, 
And  may  be  presumed  to  belong  to  the  same  dynasty.  The  inferior  execution  of 
the  coins  of  Hermseus  points  him  out  as  the  latest  of  the  series  ;  and  it  is  his  coin*. 
Also,  that  furnish  the  model  for  another  description  which  it  may  be  inferred  came 
immediately  after  his  time. 

These  are  of  much  ruder  workmanship,  and  the  inscriptions  are  an  almost 
illegible  Greek  ;  the  names,  also,  are  barbarous  and  uncouth, — Kadphises,  Kaneikes. 
•etc.     These  are  conjectured,  on   very  probable  grounds,  to  be  Scythians,  and  to 

'  [In  1841,  Profenor  Wilson   published   his  during  the  ttzistenoe  of  the  Greek  piiDoes  and 

Ariatia  Antiqita,  wliich  contains  a  fall  acooont  their  immediate  succeeaors.  was  a  Teraacnlar 

ot  the  Baotrian  coins.  See  also  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinaep's  dialect  of  Sanskrit  to  all  the  Tarietias  of  which 

J^'ote  on  Recent  I>Ucot?erie9  in  AfghanUtan  — Ed.I  the  appellation  Piikrit  is  applicable.     With  tbe 

*  [Beddea  the  immenae  number  of  bilingual  Indo-Scythian  kings,  worda  bonowed  from  Turk 

•coina,  there  are  alao  aome  inacriptiona  in  a  ainiilar  or  other  Aaiatio  dialects  may  poaaiblj  haT«  beNi 

character  on  vaaea,  etc.,  found  in  topea.    Theae  intermixed  with  those  of  ludiaa  ourrency  ;  and 

latter  hare  been  hitherto  but  imperfectly  deci-  we  have  in  the  inacriptiona  on  the  rwam  poanUy 

i)hered,  but  the  earlier  aeries  of  coins  preaents  few  a  diiferent  dialect,  aparingly  intenuingted  with 

difficulties,  and  the  ralue  of  the  letters  has  been  words  of  Sanskrit  orilgin."  {Ariima  AnL,  p.  960.) 

olearly  determined.    *'  1  he  language  of  the  ooina  —Ed.] 
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have  sabjected  the  soutberD  kingdom  of  the  Bactrian  Greek3  about  the  beginning 
of  tbe  Christian  era.^ 

Other  coins  are  also  found  resembling  the  last  series,  but  perhaps  connected  with 
the  Parthiana  rather  than  the  Scythians. 

To  complete  the  chronology,  there  are  coins  not  yet  examined,  but  obviously 
belonging  to  the  Samanians,  who  were  in  possession  of  Persia  at  the  time  of  the 
Mahometan  invasion. 

There  is  another  class  of  coins,  resembling,  in  many  respects,  those  of  the  Eucra- 
tids,  and  probably  belonging  to  a  series  collateral  with  that  of  the  SoterSj  but 
ext<ending  beyond  the  duration  of  that  dynasty.  Many  of  the  names  they  bear 
are  accompanied  by  epithets  derived  from  Nik^  (victory) ;  from  which,  and  other 
points  of  resemblance,  they  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  dynasty. 

There  is  one  more  class,  consisting  of  only  two  princes,  Agathocles  and  Pantaloon. 
They  are  thoaght  to  be  the  latest  of  all  the  Greek  coins,  but  are  chiefly  remark- 
aide  because  they  alone  have  their  second  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  character 
foond  on  the  caves  and  columns  of  India,  and  not  in  the  one  written  from  right 
to  left. 

Some  condumons  may  be  drawn  from  the  situations  in  which  the  coins  have 
been  discovered.  Those  of  Menander  are  numerous  in  the  country  about  Cdbul, 
and  also  at  Peshdwer.  One  has  been  found  as  far  eajst  as  Mattra  on  the  Jumna. 
We  may  perhaps  infer  that  his  capital  was  situated  in  the  tract  first  mentioned, 
afid  this  would  give  ground  for  conjecturing  the  residence  of  .the  Soter  dynasty. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  due  to  that  of  the  Niki  kings.  Professor  Wilson 
eonjeetores  Agathocles  and  Pantaloon  to  have  reigned  in  the  mountains  about 
Cliitril;  which,  being  the  country  of  the  Paropamisian  Indians,  may  perhupa 
a£R>rd  some  explanation  of  the  Indian  character  on  their  coins.  The  situation  in 
which  the  Scythian  coins  are  found  is  itself  very  remarkable ;  and  there  are  other 
crcomstances  which  hold  out  a  prospect  of  their  throwing  great  light  on  Indian 
history.  All  the  former  coins,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  those  of  Hermscus, 
have  been  purchased  in  the  bdzdrs,  or  picked  up  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  on  the  sites  of  old  dties.  But  the  Scythian  coins  are  found  in  great  numbers 
in  a  succession  of  monuments  which  are  scattered  over  a  tract  extending  eastward 
fit>m  the  neighbourhood  of  Cdbul,  through  the  whole  basin  of  the  Cdbul  river, 
and  across  the  northern  part  of  the  Pan  jilb.  These  huge  structures  are  the  sort  of 
8<)lid  cupola  80  common  among  the  votaries  of  Buddha  ;  and,  like  the  rest,  contain 
each  a  lelic  of  some  holy  person.  No  Greek  coins  are  ever  foimd  in  them,  except 
those  of  Hermseus ;  but  there  are  other  coins,  a  few  from  remote  countries,  and 
the  earliest  yet  discoTered  is  one  bdonging  to  the  second  triumvirate.  This  coin 
must  have  been  struck  as  late  as  the  forty-third  year  before  Christ ;  but  might 
eaaly  have  found  its  way  to  the  frontiers  of  India  before  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Greek  kingdom,  which  all  agree  to  have  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

These  facts  corroborate  the  conjectures  of  De  Guignes,  drawn  from  Chinese 
annals,  that  the  Greeks  were  driven  out  of  Bactria,  by  the  Tartar  tribe  of  Su 
from  the  north  of  Transoxiana,  126  years  before  Christ ;  and  that  their  Indian 
kingdom  was  subyerted  about  twenty-six  years  before  Christ  by  the  Yue-chi,  *  who 

*  [Hie  ooina  of  the  Greek  prinees  are,  with  two  and  conquered  a  civilued  Dation,  whose  coin  bore 
neeptaoiM,  of  niver  or  copper ;  thoee  of  the  ludo-  a  man  on  ouo  side,  and  bonemen  on  the  other. 
icfXiam  princaa  are  ezcliuively  of  copper  and  The  coins  of  the  Eucratidie  have  the  king's  head 
e^.  Gen.  CumUDg^iazn  has  identified  Kanerki  on  one  side,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  mounted,  on 
vitbtbcKanlshkaof  Cashmirian  history  and  the  the  other.  [These  Chinese  dates  are  somewhat 
&ia-Di'«e-kia  of  the  Chinese  traveller,  in  whose  uncertain ;  see  Jriana  Ant.  pp.  300— Ij06.  Stnibo 
ingti  the  third  Buddhist  council  is  said  to  have  tays  that  the  Greeks  in  Bactria  were  over- 
yttta  bekL— Ed.]  thrown  by  the  Asii,  Pasiani,  Tokhari,  and  Saka> 

*  De  Goignes's  aooonnt  of  ih»  fint  conquest  is,  rauli.— £d.] 
that  the  Sa  came  fnim  Perghina,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
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oame  from  Persia,  and  spread  themaelves  along  a  large  portion  of  the  oourae 
of  the  Indus. 

The  Su  have  left  no  coins  ;  but  it  is  naturU  to  suppose  that  the  Yue-chi,  who 
came  from  Persia,  would  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Parthians,  and  would 
imitate  the  coinage  of  their  Greek  predecessors.  This  practice  of  the  Indo-Scyihiaiu 
(whoever  they  were)  was  taken  up  by  some  dynasty  of  the  Hind(is ;  for  ooim 
of  the  latter  nation  have  been  found  bearing  nearly  the  same  relation  to  those  oi 
the  Indo-Scythians  that  thein  did  to  the  coins  of  the  Greeks. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  Bactrian  kingdom  was  composed  of  a  great  body 
of  Greek  colonists,  such  as  existed  in  the  west  of  Asia,  or  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  Alexander's  army  latterly  was  composed  of  barbarian.4, 
disciplined  and  undisciplined.  These  would  not  be  anxious  to  accompany  him  on 
his  retreat ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  he  was  constrained  to  retracv 
his  steps  by  the  impatience  of  the  Greeks  and  ACacedonians  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

From  this  we  may  conclude  that  a  small  part  of  those  left  behind  were  of  the 
latter  nations  ;  and,  as  Alexander  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  take  Persian  wives, 
(a  course  in  itself  indispensable  to  the  settlers,  from  the  absence  of  Greek  women.) 
it  is  evident  that  the  second  generation  of  Bactrians  must  have  beea  much  more 
Persian  than  Greek.  Fresh  importations  of  Greek  adventurers  would  take  place 
during  the  ascendency  of  the  Seleucida) ;  but,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Parthian 
power,  all  communication  must  necessarily  have  been  cut  off ;  which  explains  the 
total  silence  of  Greek  authors  regarding  the  later  days  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom ; 
the  degeneracy  of  the  latter  coinage  is  consistent  with  iheae  facts,  which  also  remove 
the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  disappearance  of  the  Greeks  after  the  over- 
thi'ow  of  their  southern  kingdom. 


APPENDIX  V. 

NOTES   ON   THE  BEVENUE  SYSTEM. 

(A)  Traces  of  the  lord  of  a  thousand  vUlagu  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  where  particular  families  retain  the  name  and  part  of  the  emoluments  of 
their  stations,  but  seldom  or  never  exercise  any  of  the  powers.  * 

The  next  division  is  still  universally  recognised  throughout  India  under  the 
name  of  pergannehj  although  in  many  places  the  officers  employed  in  it  are  ooly 
known  by  their  enjoyment  of  hereditary  lands  or  fees  ;  or,  at  most,  by  their 
being  the  depositaries  of  all  registers  and  records  connected  with  land.  These 
districts  are  no  longer  uniformly  composed  of  one  hundred  villages,  if  they  ever 
were  so  in  practice  ;  but,  for  the  most  part^  are  rather  under  that  number, 
although  in  rare  cases  they  depart  from  it  very  widely  both  in  de&doocj  and 
excess. 

The  duties  of  a  chief  of  a  perganneh,  even  in  pure  Hindti  times,  were  probably 
confined  to  the  management  of  the  police  and  revenue.  He  had  under  him  an 
accountant  or  registrar,  whose  office,  as  well  as  his  own,  was  hereditary,  and  who 
has  retained  his  functions  more  extensively  than  his  principal.' 

'  Tbew  are  called  Bird^mnks  in  the  Deckan,  ia  atUl  to  foond  under  the  name  ot  air  d^ 

ill  which  and  other  southern  parte  of  IndU  the  piadi. 

territorial  divisiun  of  Menu  is  most  entire.  Their  *  The  head  uarganneh  offloer  waa  called  dtenuk 

dietriote  are  called  strodra  or  prdute,  and  these  are  or  d^aai  in  theDeokan,  and  the  ragistrar,  d^raandi 

ounatantly  recognised,  even  when  the  offioe  ia  In  the  north  of  India  they  are  called  ohoodriao'l 

quite  extinct.    Their  hereditary  registtar,  alao,  odn6ng6. 
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Next  below  the  perganneh  it  a  diviuon  now  only  subsiBting  in  name,  and 
corresponding  to  Menu*8  lordship  of  ten  or  twenty  towns  , '  and  the  chain  ends  in 
indiTidnai  rillagesi* 

(B)  Called  patdl  in  the  Beckan  and  the  west  and  centre  of  Hindostan ;  mandel 
in  Bengal ;  and  mokaddam  in  many  other  places,  eepecially  where  there  are  or  have 
lately  been  hereditary  village  landholders. 

(C)  Patwdri  ill  Hindostan  ;  culcami  and  camam  in  the  Deckan  and  south  of 
bdia ;  talldti  in  Quzerdt. 

(D)  Pisbdn  gordyet,  peik,  dourdha,  etc.,  in  Hindostan  ;  mhdr  in  the  Deckan ; 
tiEiri  in  the  south  of  India  ;  paggi  in  Guzerdt 

(E)  Village  landholders  are  distinctly  recognised  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Bengal  presidency,  except  in  Bengal  proper,  and  perhaps  Rohilcand.^  They  appear 
to  subost  in  part  of  Rijputdna ;  and  perhaps  did  so,  at  no  remote  period,  over  the 
whole  of  it."  They  are  very  numerous  in  Guzerdt,  include  more  than  half  the 
cohirators  of  the  Maratta  otmntry,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  those  of  the 
Taxnil  ooantiy.  There  is  good  reason  to  think  they  were  once  general  in  those 
coimtriea  where  they  are  now  only  partially  in  existence,  and  perhaps  in  others 
where  they  are  not  now  to  be  found.  They  are  almost  extinct  in  the  country 
soath  of  the  Nerbadda,  except  in  the  parts  juat  mentioned.  In  all  the  Madras 
presidency  north  of  Madr<is  itself :  in  the  Nizam's  country,  and  most  of  that  of 
Nagplir ;  in  great  part  of  Khandddh  and  the  ea^-t  of  the  Maratta  country,  there 
n  no  dass  resembling  them.  This  tract  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the 
old  divisionfi  of  Telingdna,  Oris^a,  and  Cdnara  ;  but  does  not  so  closely  coincide 
with  their  boundarie.H,  as  to  give  much  reason  for  asciibing  the  absence  of  village 
laadhoIderB  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  ancient  system  of  those  countries.  In 
Hilwa,  .though  so  close  to  countries  where  the  village  landholders  ai-e  common, 
they  do  not  seem  now  to  be  known.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  Sir  John 
Malcohn  8  '^  Central  India."* 

(F)  In  Hindostan  they  are  most  commonly  called  village  zeminddrs  or  biswaddrs ; 
in  Bdiir,  mdUks ;  in  Guzerdt,  pat^ ;  and  in  the  Deckan  and  south  of  India,  mirdssis 
orminbddrs. 

"The  right  of  property  in  the  land  is  unequivocally  recognised  in  the  present 
agncultoni  inhabitants  by  descent,  purchase,  or  gif^" ' 

The  right  of  the  village  bindholders,  to  the  extent  stated  in  the  text,  is  repeatedly 
iHuded  to  in  the  published  records  of  the  Bengal  government  relating  to  the 
western  provinces.  Sir.  C.  Metcalfe,  though  he  contests  the  opinion  that  the  right 
uf  property  is  fall  and  absolute  as  in  England,  has  no  doubt  about  the  persons  in 
whom  that  right  is  vested.  "  The  only  proprietors,  generally  speaking,  are  the 
nlUge  lemindars  or  biswahdars.  The  pretensions  of  all  others  are  prbnd  facie 
d'iabtfuL"*  For  portions  of  the  territory  under  the  Madras  presidency  see  the 
Proceeding)  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,*  and  Mr.  Ellis.'*  Sir  T.  Monro,"  though  he 
oocadeiB  the  advantages  of  mirdsddrs  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  their 
land  to  be  of  little  value,  admits  it  to  be  saleable. '^  For  the  Maratte  country  see 
Mr.  Chaplin  and  the  Reports  of  the  Collectors.*'    Captain  Robertson,  one  of  the 

'  CaOmI  ii4ikw4  {,  tarraf,  etc,  etc.  ^  Fortasoutf.  Seleethm,  viii.  p.  403. 

*  f(*  the  Moouato  of  theM  dirWons  snd  offl.  *  Minnt«  of  Sir.  C.  Metcalfe,  in  the  Report  of 
'>»,  aw  lUloolm'8  UaLwa  (toL  ii.  p.  4) ;  Stir.  the  Select  Goiumittee  of  August.  1832,  iii.  p.  335. 
uay *•  Ormm  {AmatU  Reatareku,  vol.  it.  p.  226) ;  •  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Ho.iao 
^«pwt  from  the  OomnuMioiMr  in  the  De^;kuu  aiid  of  Com mona,  1833,  iii .  p  .S02. 

:u  eockvrw  {SOettum*,  voL  it.  p.  1«1).  '"  Ibid.  p.  382.        "  Minute  of  Dec.  SI,  1824. 

*  bir  E.  Co4«bn>oke'«  Umate(Sel«ctioM,  vol.  iii.  '"  Ra|>ort  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Hoa«e 
I- 165).  of  Commons,  18  J2,  p.  4  m. 

*  CoJ.  Tod,  vol.  i.  p.  495,  and  vol.  ii,  p.  MO.  *'  SHtctiont,  vol.  iv.  p.  474. 
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collectors,  amoDg  other  deeds  of  sale,  gives  one  from  some  private  \illager3  trans- 
f erring  their  mlrdssi  rights  to  the  Pdshwa  himself.  He  also  gives  a  grant  from  a 
village  community  conferring  the  lands  of  an  extinct  family  on  the  same  prince  for 
a  sum  of  money,  and  guaranteeing  him  against  the  claims  of  the  former  pro- 
prietors. A  very  complete  account  of  all  the  different  tenures  in  the  Maratta 
country,  as  well  as  of  the  district  and  village  officers,  with  illustrations  from  per- 
sonal inquiries,  is  given  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  lloTal 
Asiatic  Society."  '* 

Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  mir^  in  the  sense  now  adverted  to  from 
lands  held  on  other  tenures ;  for  the  word  means  hereditary  property,  and  h, 
therefore,  applied  to  rights  of  all  descriptions  which  come  under  that  denomi- 
nation. 

(G)  Mr.  Fortescue  ("  Selections,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  403,  405,  408)  ;  Captain  Robcrtuon 
(Ibid.  voL  iv.  p.  168)  ;  Madras  Board  of  Revenue  ("  Report  of  Select  Conunittee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1832,"  vol.  iil  p.  393) ;  Governor  of  Bombay's  Minute 
(Ibid.  vol.  iu.  p.  637). 

(G*)  In  making  a  partition  of  the  land  the  landholders  are  taken  by  families,  as 
has  been  explained  of  the  village  government ;  but  in  the  case  of  land  the  priuci^ial 
family  divisions  are  subdivided,  and  the  subdivisiqns  divided  again  according  to 
the  Hindtl  mode  of  dealing  with  inheritances.'^  The  lands  of  the  village  and  other 
profits  of  the  community  are  likewise  formed  into  shares,  sometimes  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  divisions,  subdivisions,  etc.,  of  the  families ;  but  more  frequently 
reduced  to  small  fractions,  a  proportionate  number  of  which  is  assigned  to 
each  division,  etc.,  so  as  ultimately  to  be  distributed  in  due  proportion  to  each 
individual." 

The  public  burdens  are  portioned  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  each  diri- 
sion,  subdivision,  and  individual  knows  its  quota;  each,  therefore,  might  manage 
its  own  agricultural  and  pecuniary  affairs  independently  of  the  rest,  and  such  1» 
not  unfrequently  the  case. 

In  the  Maratta  country,  for  instance,  although  there  are  divisions  with  a  joint 
responsibility  among  the  members,  yet  they  have  no  longer  heads  ;  each  indi- 
vidual manages  his  own  concerns,  and  the  headman  of  the  village  does  all  the 
rest. 

I  do  not  advert  to  changes  made  in  other  parts  of  India  which  are  departures 
from  the  Hindu  practice. 

(H)  The  following  are  the  rights  possessed  in  the  immediate  stages  between 
a  fixed  rent  and  a  honorary  acknowledgment.  The  landholders  are  entitled 
to  a  deduction  from  the  gross  produce  of  the  fields  before  dividing  it  with  the 
government,  and  to  fees  on  all  the  produce  raised  by  persons  not  of  their  own 
class.  This  is  called  tunduwilrum  or  swdmibhogam  (owners  share)  in  the 
Tamil  country  ;  and  mdlikdna  or  zeminddri  rastim  in  Hindoetan.  In  the  latter 
country  it  usually  forms  part  of  a  consolidated  payment  of  10  per  cent,  to  the 
zemind^,  which  seems  intended  as  a  compensation  for  all  general  demands; 
but  not  interfering  with  the  rent  of  a  landholder's  lands  where  any  such  could 

**  Selectiorut  vol.  ii.  p.  205,  luid  vol.  iii.  p.  350.  in  Hindostan  is  patti.  BubdiTided  into  thdcka,  uvl 

»  «•  To  explain  the  diviaions  of  a  Tillage  aud  tbey  again  into  bh^rin.    There  are  many  olhrr 

inheritable  shares  of  it,  snupose  the  ancient  first  names,  and  even  these  vary  in  the  application  ;  s 

proprietor  or  incumbent  to  haTe  left,  on  his  death,  great  division  being  in  tome  places  oallsd  a  thock, 

four  sons ;  each  would  inherit  equally,  and  four  aud  a  subdivision  a  patti.    in  OuaanLi  the  great 

panes  would  thus  be  erected ;  on  the  demise  of  diTisions  are  called  bagh,  aud  tbA  aabdiriaiaD« 

each  of  those  persons  with  four  sons  also,  each  ^latti :  another,  and  the  oommouest  snbdivisiau 

would  be  entitled  to  a  quarter  of  his  father's  pane,  there,  is  into  annas,  again  snbdirided  into  cha- 

which  would  give  rise  to  fotir  tholas  in  each  pane,  wils.   In  the  Deokan  the  great  divisioDs  are  called 

and  so  on."    (Mr.  Fortescue,  Selections,  vol.  iii.  Jattas,  and  there  are  no  subdiviuoua 

p.  405.)  About  Delhi,  the  great  division  seems  to  **  See  Table  by  Sir  £dwaid  Colebrooke,  SeUt- 

be  called  pane,  as  above ;  but  the  commonest  name  turns,  vol.  iii.  p.  1<W. 
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be  obuined.  In  flome  places,"  they  hare  also  fees  from  the  non-agricultural 
inhabitants;  and,  as  they  are  everywhere  proprietors  of  the  site  of  the  village, 
they  can  levy  rent  in  money  or  service  from  any  person  who  lives  within  their 
^jonndfl. 

Where  they  have  lost  some  of  those  rights  hy  the  encroachments  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  frequently  have  some  consideration  shown  them  in  assessing  their  payment 
Ut  the  state,  so  as  in  some  cases  to  admit  of  their  getting  rent  for  their  land. 
In  some  places  they  are  left  their  fees ;  **  and,  where  they  are  at  the  lowest,  they 
hftTe  an  exemption  from  certun  taxes  which  are  paid  by  all  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  rights  and  immunities  of  the  village  landholders,  as  such,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  those  applied  to  mokaddams,  and  other  officers  for  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  duties.  Though  the  same  persons  may  hold  both,  they  are  in  their 
nature  quite  distinct ;  one  being  a  proprietary  right  arising  from  an  interest  in  the 
toil,  and  the  other  a  mere  remuneration  for  service,  transferable  along  with  the 
serrioe  from  one  person  to  another,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  employer. 

(1)  The  Arabic  word  ryot  (pronounced  reiat)  means  a  subject,  and  is  so 
employed  in  aU  Mahometan  countries  ;  but  in  some  of  them  it  is  also  used  in  a 
ciure  restricted  sense.  In  India  its  secondary  senses  are, — 1.  A  person  paying 
rewnne.  2.  A  cultivator  in  general.  8.  A  tenant  as  explained  in  the  text. 
In  reference  to  the  penon  of  whom  they  hold  their  lands,  ryots  are  called  his 


(K)Thia  cUsb  is  called  in  the  territory  under  Bengal  khudk^teht  ryots,  which 
name  ^as  "khud"  means  "own,"  and  "kibhtan**  to  "cultivate")  has  been 
ocnafdered  a  proof  that  they  are  proprietors  of  the  land.  Rdm  M<5han  lUCi, 
h-yireter,  (an  unexceptionable  authority,)  explains  it  to  mean  "cultivators  of 
the  lands  of  their  own  village,"  **  which  seems  the  correct  interpretation,  as  the 
t«nn  is  always  used  in   contradistinction  to  pitikABht,  or  cultivators  of  another 

(L)  It  is  in  the  Tamil  country  and  in  Guzerdt  that  their  rights  seem  best 
esUblished. 

In  the  Tamil  country  they  have  an  hereditary  right  of  occupancy,  subject  to  the 
{Ayment  of  the  demand  of  government  and  of  the  usual  fees  to  the  village  land- 
holder, which  are  fixed,  and  sometimes  at  no  more  than  a  peppercorn  ;  but  the 
tenant  cannot  sell,  give  away,  or  mortgage  his  rights,  although  in  the  drcumstances 
described  they  must  be  nearly  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  landholder  himself.** 
In  Goxer^  their  tenure  is  nearly  similar,  except  that  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
their  rent  is  to  be  raised  in  proportion  to  any  increase  to  the  government  demand 
•JO  the  village  landholder ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  understanding  prevails  in 
the  Tamil  country  also,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  printed  reports.  In  Hin- 
donan  there  appears  to  be  a  feeling  that  they  are  entitled  to  hereditary  occupancy, 
Acd  that  their  rents  ought  not  to  be  raised  above  those  usual  in  the  neighbour- 
Lojd :  but  the  following  summary  will  show  how  imperfect  this  right  is  thought 
Vj  he. 

In  I  SI  8,  a  call  was  made  by  the  Bengal  government  on  the  collectors  of  all  its 
p«i'rinoes  not  under  the  permanent  settlement,  for  information  respecting  the 
nj^U  of  tlie  permanent  ryots.  Of  fourteen  collectors,  eleven  considered  the 
landholder  to  be  entitled  to  raise  his  rent  at  pleasure,  and  to  oust  his  tenant 

'*  In  OuBrit  and  in  Hindortan.    Abo,  see  an  Commom,  1832,  iii.  p  247.) 

Mxnnt  of  the  Tillaseof  Baxleh,  bj  Mr.  Cavendiah  >*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Uooae 

^ifiitn  9/  tke  SeUet  QmuuitUe  of  the  Houm  of  of  Commons,  October  11,  1831,  p.  716. 

^.•^♦ns,  1932,  iii.  p  «6>.  **  Mr.  Bliis,  Repvrt  of  the  Select  Committee  of 

'*  In  put  of  Tamil,  and  in  Hindostan,  when  the  House  of  Commone^  August  10,  1832,  vol.  ill. 

fi"*  ■opRwdad  hj  the  allownnoe  of  10  per  oent.  p.  S77 ;  Board  of  Revenne,  Minnte  of  JaiioarjS, 

{f^fx  krport  9f  Ike  Select  Cmatittee  qf  the  House  of  1818,  p.  42 1 . 
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whenever  he  could  get  better  tarmB  elsewhere  ;  two  oollectorB  (thoee  of  Etawa  nnd 
Sehanmpiir)  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  landlord's  rent  should  not  be  raised 
unless  there  was  an  increase  in  the  demand  of  government :  the  collector  of 
Bund^cand  alone  declared  the  khudkdsht  ryot's  right  to  be  as  good  as  his  of  whom 
he  holds.  The  members  of  the  Revenue  Commission,  in  forwarding  these  reports, 
gave  their  opinion  that  landholders  conceive  themselves  to  possess  the  power 
of  ousting  their  tenants,  although  from  the  demand  for  ryots  it  is  not  frequent}? 
exercised. 

The  government  at  that  time  doubted  the  correctness  of  these  opinions,  and  called 
for  further  information  ;  which,  although  it  threw  much  light  on  the  question,  did 
not  materially  alter  the  above  conclusion. 

Mr.  Fortescue,  reporting  on  Delhi  (where  the  rights  of  the  permanent  tenant 
seem  better  preserved  than  in  any  place  under  Bengal  except  Bunddcand),  says 
that  the  ancient  and  hereditary  occupants  cannot  be  dispossessed  as  *'  long  as  tbey 
discharge  their  portion  of  the  public  assessment" 

The  minute  reports  on  various  villages  in  different  oollectorships,  abstracted  by 
Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,'*  do  not  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  rents  cannot  be  raised.  Mr. 
Colebrooke  states  in  a  minute,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  1812,**  "that  no 
rule  of  adjustment  could  be  described  (query,  discovered  ?)  after  the  most  patient 
inquiiy  by  a  very  intelligent  public  officer ;  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  courts 
of  justice  in  numerous  other  cases  led  to  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  relative 
situation  of  ryots  and  zemindiCrs." 

Mr.  Ross,  a  judge  of  the  Chief  Court,  likewise,  in  a  very  judicious  minute  of 
22nd  March,  1827,**  states  that  a  fixed  rate  never  was  claimed  by  mere  ryots, 
whether  resident  or  non-resident,  in  the  upper  provinces  ;  inquires  when  such  a 
fixed  rent  was  in  force  ;  and  whether  it  was  intended  to  remain  fixed,  however 
the  value  of  the  land  might  alter  ?  and  concludes  as  follows  : — "  As  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  ooimtry,  it  has  always  been  opposed  to  such  a  privilege,  it  being 
notorious  that  the  seminddrs  and  other  superior  landholders  have  at  all  times  been 
in  the  practice  of  extorting  from  their  ryots  as  much  as  the  latter  can  afford  to 
pay. 

(M)  Called  in  Hindostan,  p4ikisht ;  in  Quzertft  ganwatti  (leaseholder)  ;  in  the 
Maratta  country,  upri ;  and  imder  Madras,  pdiktiri  and  pdracudL 

(N)  They  are  called  ashrdf  (well-born)  in  Hindostan,  and  p^der  pdsha  in  some 
parts  of  the  Deckan. 

(0)  There  is  an  acknowledged  restriction  on  all  permanent  tenants,  which 
prevents  their  cultivating  any  land  within  the  village  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
landlord  of  whom  they  rent  their  fixed  portion  and  their  house ;  but  not  only 
permanent  tenants,  but  village  landholders  themselves,  occasionally  hold  land  as 
temporary  tenants  in  other  villages.  In  some  parts  of  India  the  government  levies 
a  tax  on  the  permanent  tenants  of  land  paying  revenue  who  farm  other  lands  from 
persons  exempt  from  payment ;  and  in  some,  the  government  officer  endeavours  to 
prevent  their  withdrawing  from  their  assessed  lands  in  any  arcumstances.  This 
last,  however,  is  reckoned  mere  violence  and  oppression. 

(P)  This  system  may  be  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  petty  state  of  Cadi 
which  being  of  recent  formation  retains  its  original  form  unimpaired,  '*  The  whole 
revenue  of  this  territory  is  under  fifty  lacs  of  cories  (about  sixteen  lacs  of  rupees), 
and  of  this  less  than  thirty  laos  of  cories  belongs  to  the  Rdo ;  the  country  which 
yields  the  remaining  twenty  laos  being  assigned  to  the  collateral  branches  of  hii  ] 

"  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  Honae  of  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  96S. 

Commons,  1882,  toL  ui.  p.  243.  **  Appendix  to  Report  of  18SS,  p.  Itf. 
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higfanen's  family,  each  of  whom  received  a  certain  appanage  on  the  death  of  the 
Rio,  from  whom  it  is  immediately  descended. 

"  The  family  of  these  chiefs  is  derived  at  a  recent  period  from  Tatta  in  Sind,  and 
they  all  sprang  from  a  common  ancestor,  Humeerjee,  whose  son,  Rdo  Khengar, 
aoquired  the  sovereignty  of  Cutch  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  of 
onr  era. 

"The  number  of  these  chiefs  is  at  present  about  200,  and  the  whole  number  of 
their  tribe  in  Cutch  is  guessed  at  10,000  or  12,000  persons.  This  tribe  is  called 
Jhareja.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Riljptits.  The  Rdo's  ordinary  jurisdiction  is  con- 
fined to  his  own  demesne,  each  Jhareja  chief  exerdsing  unlimited  authority  within 
his  Laada.  The  Riio  can  call  oh  the  Jharejas  to  serve  him  in  war ;  but  must 
fvnigh  them  with  pay  at  a  fixed  rate  while  they  are  with  his  army.  He  is  the 
guardian  of  the  public  peace,  and  as  such  chastises  all  robbers  and  other  general 
enemicB.  It  would  seem  that  he  ought  likewise  to  repress  private  war,  and  to 
decide  all  disputes  between  chiefs  ;  but  this  prerogative,  though  constantly  exerted, 
ia  not  admitted  without  dispute.  Each  chief  has  a  similar  body  of  kinsmen,  who 
poflsen  ahares  of  the  original  appanage  of  the  family,  and  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion of  nominal  dependence  to  him  that  he  bears  to  the  Rito.  These  kinsmen  form 
what  is  called  the  bhyaud  or  brotherhood  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  chiefs  themselves 
compose  the  bhyaud  of  the  Riio."  * 

lie  aame  practice,  with  some  modifications,  prevails  through  the  whole  of  the 
Kijpdt  eountry. 

The  territories  allotted  to  feudatories  in  M^wdr  (the  first  in  rank  of  these  states) 
vaa  at  one  time  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole,^  and  was  increased  by  the 
nnprovidenoe  of  a  more  recent  prince. 

(Q)  It  must  have  been  some  check  on  the  spirit  of  independence,  that  until 
within  less  than  two  centuries  of  the  present  time  it  was  usual  for  all  the  chiefs, 
in  X^wtfr  at  leasts  periodically  to  interchange  their  lands ;  a  practice  which  must 
have  tended  to  prevent  their  strengthening  themselves  in  their  possessions,  either 
by  forming  connexions  or  erecting  fortifications.^ 

The  rapid  increase  of  these  appanages  appears  to  have  suggested  to  the  govern- 
mentB  the  necessity  of  putting  a  limit  to  their  encroachments  on  the  remaining 
demesne.  In  M^Krwir,  a  few  generations  after  the  conquest,  so  little  land  was  left 
<or  partition  that  some  of  the  rdja's  sons  were  obliged  to  look  to  foreign  conquests 
for  an  establiahment  i*'  and  in  M^wdr,  one  set  of  descendants  of  early  rdnas 
aeem  to  have  been  superseded,  and  probably  in  part  dispossessed,  by  a  more  recent 
pw«aiy.» 

(R)  The  following  remarks  apply  to  both  descriptions  of  military  jdgirs. 

Landa  hdd  for  military  service  are  subject  to  reliefs  in  the  event  of  heredi- 
tary soeoeasion,  and  to  still  heavier  fines  when  the  heir  is  adoptive.  They  are 
fobjeet  to  occasional  contributions  in  cases  of  emergency.  They  cannot  be  sold 
or  mxfftgaged  for  a  longer  period  than  that  for  which  the  assignment  is  made. 
Sahinfendations  are  uncommon  except  among  the  Rdjpdts,  where  they  are 
univosaL 

There  was  no  limitation  of  service,  and  no  extra  payments  for  service,  in  the 
origiBal  scheme  of  these  grants. 

Peeuniaiy  payments  at  fixed  rates  in  lieu  of  service,  or  rather  on  failure  of  service 
when  called  on,  were  common  among  the  ICarattas  ;  and  arbitrary  fines  were  levied 
oo  Bmilar  occasions  by  the  lUjpdts. 


**  IGmrte  on  Cach,  bj  the  Ooretnor  of  Bom-  **  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  164^  and  note  on  165. 

h^,  dbtod  JaavaiT  d0tb,  1S21.  *"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

^  GokBel  Tod's  Bdjattkdnt  vol.  i.  p.  141.  "  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  180. 
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APPENDIX  VL 

AREA   AND   POPULATION   OF   INDIA.      (P.  3.) 

[Thornton  (Oazetteer,  1862,)  gives  the  area  and  population  of  India   as  follovs 
(excluding  Arracan,  the  Tenaaserim  provinces,  and  Pegu) : — 


Bengal  (including  Assam) . 
N.W.  Provinces .... 
Saugor  and  Nerbadda  territory  . 

PSinjdb 

Cis-Sutlej  territory    . 

Nagpore 

Madras 

Bombay 

Native  States     .... 


Elphinstone's  statistics  for  Europe  also  need  correction.  Keith  Johnston  (in  hl^ 
Diet,  of  Geography,  1864)  gives  the  estimated  area  of  Europe  as  3,768,000  square 
miles  (of  which  the  islands  form  one-twentieth),  and  the  population  as  about  255 
millions.  He  also  gives  the  area  of  the  Russian  empire  (including  Poland  and 
Finland).  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  2,351,266  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
71,266,889.— Ed.] 


An«,8q. 
znUea. 

Population. 

188,782 

40,549,569 

85,651 

30,872,766 

17,648 

2,143,599 

78,447 

9,158,209 

4,669 

2,811,P69 

76,432 

4,650,000 

132,090 

22,801,697 

120,065 

11,109,067 

616,760 

43,180,226 

1,320,329 

171,222,102 

APPENDIX  VII. 


ON  THE   VBDAS   AND   THE   VAIDIK   LITERATURE. 


[The  Vedas  are  usually  considered  to  be  four ;  but  of  these  the  fourth,  or  Athanra. 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest,  as  of  later  origin,  not  merely  by  the  tradition 
of  the  Hindiis  themselves,  but  also  by  internal  evidence,  one  of  the  principal 
proofs  being  found  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  Rig  Veda  hymns  continually  refer 
to  legendary  characters  of  an  earUer  age,  the  aeers  or  authors  of  these  very  hymns 
appear  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  this  retrospective  reverence  in  the  Atluura.' 
In  the  same  way  a  careful  analysis  of  the  remaining  three  discloses  a  somewhat 
similar  relation  between  the  Rig  Veda  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Yajur  and  S^Una 
Vedas  on  the  other.  The  Rig  consists  entirely  of  hymns,  but  in  the  other  two  these 
hymns  are  found  continiially  quoted,  as  parts  of  a  complicated  Utuiigical  ceremonial; 
in  fact,  the  Yajur*  and  Sama'  presuppose  the  ^ig  as  much  as  Manu*8  Institutes 
presuppose  the  entire  Vaidik  literature. 


'  Dr.  Roth.  Zur  Litt.  und  Ouchichte  da  Weda. 

'  There  are  two  reoensione  of  the  Yit^xa  Veda, 
the  older  one,  called  the  "  Uack,"*  from  its  con- 
tabling  the  hymns  and  litnrsical  portions  mixed, 
and  the  later  called  the  "  white,  where  the  two 
are  separated,  the  hymns  being  arranged  together 
in  a  Sanhitil,  and  the  rubrics  and  explanations 
forming  the  Satapatha  Brdhmaija.  The  Brah- 
mana  of  the  Black  Yajur  or  Taittirfya  Veda,  is 
only  a  continuation  of  the  Sanhiti  -there  is  no 


real  difference  between  the  two ;  while  in  the 
White  Yajur  they  are  quite  dillereot  wolk^. 
Hindti  tradition  points  to  Y^inrnTalkya  ai  tbe 
"  seer  "  of  the  White  Yajiir  Veda.  i.e.  Um  sag0k> 
whom  it  was  revealed,  The  Black  Yi^nr  is  spe- 
cially read  in  the  Tel^u  oountij. 

*  A  very  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
Sima  hymns  are  mere  quotations  from  Tsnoo* 
hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  arranged  in  a  diliMrtnt 
order,  and  adapt^  for  chanting. 
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Beside  the  Mantra  portion,  consisting  properly  of  hymns,  each  Veda  has  another 
portion  called  Brdhmana^  which  contains  a  mass  of  legends  and  traditional 
explaiutions  and  glosses  which  were  required  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
various  ceremonies  and  sacrifices.  This  portion  is  considered  by  Hindiis  as  an 
qually  eternal  and  essential  part  of  the  Veda  with  the  Mantra  portion ;  both 
were  "heard"  by  the  fortunate  sages  to  whom  they  were  revealed,  and  who 
taught  them  to  their  disciples  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  the  continual  references 
in  the  Brdhmanas  to  the  hymns  and  the  frequent  bare  hints  and  allusions  to 
their  words  and  phrases,  that  the  Mantras  of  the  ^ig  Veda  must  have  existed  in 
m  accepted  arrangement  before  any  one  of  the  Bnthmaijas  could  have  been  com- 
posed. The  same  remark  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  so-called  third 
portion  of  the  Veda,  the  Upanishads.  We  are  thus  left  to  the  Mantra  portion  of 
the  Rig  Veda  as  our  earliest  authority  for  the  social  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
UindtlLS. 

The  Mantra  portion  of  the  TUg  Veda  consists  of  1,017  hymns  (beside  eleven 
ipurioos  ones  called  vdlakhilyat).  These  are  divided  into  eight  Ashtakas  or  ten 
^fandalas,  the  latter  being  the  preferable  division,  as  it  arranges  the  hynms 
of  the  different  families  together.  There  is  no  doubt  a  difiference  in  age  between 
the  various  hynms  which  are  now  united  in  their  present  form  as  the  Sanhitd 
of  the  Rig  Veda ;  but  we  have  no  data  to  determine  their  relative  antiquity,  and 
purdy  subjectiTe  criticism,  apart  from  solid  data,  has  so  often  failed  in  other 
iaitances,  that  we  can  trust  but  little  to  any  of  its  inferences  in  such  a  recently 
opened  field  of  research  as  Sanskrit  literature.^  The  still  unsettled  controversies 
about  the  Homeric  poems  may  well  warn  us  of  being  too  confident  in  our  judgments 
re^ffding  the  yet  earlier  hymns  of  the  9ig  Veda,  so  far  removed  as  these  latter  are 
from  all  modem  sentiment  and  sympathy. 

It  ia  important  to  remember  that  the  Yajur  and  Sdma  Vedds  are  liturgical,— they 
ftre  expressly  arranged  so  as  to  contain  the  hymns  and  invocations  respectively  of 
the  Adhwaiyu  and  Udgitri  priests,  the  former  of  whom  had  to  perform  the  more 
wrrile  functions  in  the  sacrifice,  and  might  only  mutter  their  invocations,  while  the 
latter  dianted  as  a  kind  of  chorus.  Beside  these  priests  were  the  Hotris,  whose 
duty  was  to  recite  certain  hymns  in  a  loud  voice,  and  they  were  required  to  know 
the  whole  l^ig  Veda,  and  Uierefore  had  not,  as  the  others,  a  special  collection  of 
their  own  hynms.  The  l^ig  Veda  is,  in  fact,  the  Sanhitd  or  collection  for  the 
Hotria.* 

Whoi  we  examine  these  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  we  at  once  find  that  they 
repRseat  an  early  stage  of  the  worship  of  the  great  powers  of  Nature  personi- 
fied ;  and  as  such  they  are  deeply  interesting  for  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
belonging  as  they  do  to  a  much  older  phase  than  the  poems  of  Homer  or  Hesiod. 
Tbar  rdigion  can  in  no  sense  be  called  monotheistic;  they  consist  of  hymns 
addreased  to  diObrent  deities,  more  especially  to  Indra  and  Agni,  with  the  sub- 
ordinate deities,  the  Marute,  or  the  winds,  and  the  Adityas,  who  in  later  times 
vere  the  various  manifestations  of  the  sun,  but  in  the  Veda  wear  a  very  obscure 
chancier. 

In  a  few  places  we  find  more  mystical  allusions,  identifying  all  as  ultimately 
one ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  tone.  Most  of  the  hymns  express  the 
■ame  partiality  to  their  special  deity  and  the  same  tendency  to  magnify  his 
^ory  and  power  over  the  others  which  we  find  in  other  systems  of  polytheism. 

*  W«  an  too  ant  to  fofwt  that  the  rtudy  of  of  oomparative  philology  into  a  "ciraoe. 

SiMlDte  M  only  oooval  with  thia  oantuiy.    Not  a  '  Beudo  thaae  throe  danes  of  Pneats,  then 

fcorth  mit  of  the  Vaidik  Utorature  is  aa  yet  in  waa  a  fourth,  called  the  Brahmana,  whoee  du^ 

BiiBt^  and  v«rv  little  of  it  has  been  translated  waa  to  follow  the  whole  aacnflee  in  their  mind, 


■_■     ,_ t  year  (1M«)  ia  only  the       and  to  remedy  any  miatakee  which  might  ariae 

tftfeth  aanivemvy  of  the  pnblication  of  that       during  ita  performance. 
■tMk  hy  Fiofaaaor  Bopp  which  raiaed  the  atady 
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In  the  same  way,  though  some  of  the  hymns  express  moral  ideas  and  spiritiud 
hopes  and  desires,  and  occasionally  rise  to  a  high  religious  tone,  the  genenl 
'strain  is  purely  earthly, — the  only  evils  which  are  usually  deprecated  are  sick- 
ness and  outward  enemies,  and  the  only  blessings  sought  are  children  and  cattle, 
To  compare  them  with  the  Psalms  is,  even  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view, 
impossible. 

The  poetry  of  the  Rig  Veda  is  remarkably  deficient  in  that  simplicity  and  natural 
pathos  or  sublimity  which  we  usually  look  for  in  the  songs  of  an  early  period  of 
civilization.  The  language  and  style  of  most  of  the  hymns  is  singularly  artificial ; 
and  indeed  it  has  been  made  a  question  whether  some  of  them  were  even  meant  to 
be  intelligible  to  their  first  audience  without  an  oral  explanation  of  the  obscure 
constructions  and  startling  ellipses  with  which  they  abound.  Occasionally  we  meet 
with  fine  outbursts  of  poetry,  especially  in  the  hymns  addressed  to  the  dawn, 
but  these  are  never  long  sustained ;  and  as  a  rule  we  find  few  grand  simileB  or 
metaphora.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  later  Hindd  poetry  are  its 
intense  love  and  appreciation  of  all  the  varieties  of  natural  scenery,  and  its  delicate 
delineation  of  human  character  ;  but  these  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the 
Rig  Veda. 

But  though  it  cannot  claim  a  high  place  among  the  relics  of  the  poetical  geoius 
of  early  times,  the  Rig  Veda  possesses  an  undying  interest  as  the  oldest  momunent 
of  Glentile  thought  ;  and  we  can  undoubtedly  trace  there  the  first  outlines  of 
speculations  and  conceptions  which  afterwards  branched  out  in  widely  diflerent 
directions  in  the  ancient  world. 

But  the  especial  object  of  the  present  Appendix  is  to  treat  of  the  Vedas  as  they 
throw  light  on  ancient  India,  and  for  this  purpose  we  may  take  the  three  Vedas  and 
their  Brdhma^as  as  one  body  of  Vaidik  tradition,  leaving  the  Upanishads,  etc., 
to  be  discussed  afterwards. 

In  attempting  to  give  any  account  of  the  Vaidik  gods,  we  are  continually  baf&ed 
by  the  contradictory  details  in  the  different  hynms,  arising  no  doubt  in  part  from 
the  earHer  or  later  date  of  their  composition,  but  partly  from  the  constant  ten« 
dency  of  polytheism  to  magnify  the  deity  of  the  moment  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
rest. 

Passing  over  the  tempting  speculations  suggested  by  the  division  of  the  goda 
in  one  hymn  (R.  V.  i.  27,  13)  into  "young"  and  "old,"— if  we  confine  oursclvc* 
to  the  facts  presented  by  the  hymns  themselves,  we  find  Indra  and  Agni  the 
most  prominent.  The  former  is  the  deity  of  the  visible  firmament, — the  god  of 
lightning  and  rain.  The  phenomena  of  a  tropical  rainstorm  are  oontinaally 
allegorised  as  a  literal  conflict  between  Indra  and  the  Asura  Vjitra;  and 
the  same  thing  seems  intended  by  the  legends  which  represent  him  as  recover- 
ing the  cows  which  had  been  stolen  by  the  Asura  Pani,  The  offerings  of  soma 
juice  are  supposed  to  give  him  strength  and  courage  for  the  encounter,  i^gni 
is  generally  represented  as  the  priest  who  summons  the  gods  to  the  sacrifice  and 
bears  the  oblation  to  them  ;  he  is  also  viewed  as  threefold — terrestrial,  as  rital 
warmth  and  culinary  fire  ;  atmospherical,  as  lightning  ;  and  celestial,  as  the  son 
and  stars.  The  Sun  is  frequently  addressed  as  a  pre-eminent  deity,  and  an  eariy 
Hindti  authority  (Yilska)  declares  that  these  three  are  the  only  Vaidik  deities, 
and  he  locates  them  respectively  in  the  sky,  earth,  and  heaven.  Tliia,  however, 
is  not  the  natural  inference  from  the  hymns  themselves.  The  Adityas  are  in 
the  later  mythology  twelve,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  months,  but  in  the  Big 
Veda  they  appear  to  be  seven, — Mitra,  Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Vani^a,  Dakaha,  Ana, 
and  Sttrya  or  Savitfi.  and  their  mother  Aditi  seems  to  represent  Earth  or  Nature; 
Mitra  and  Varu^a  are  the  most  important,  not  only  from  their  greater  promi- 
nence in  the  hymns,   but  also  from  the   identification  of  the  former  with  the 
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Mithn  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  of  the  latter  with  the  *Ovpap^  of  the  Oreeks. 
Mitru  seems  more  oumiected  with  the  day»  and  Yaruna  with  the  night;  and  it 
k  wmarirahle  that  it  is  in  the  hymna  addreaaed  to  the  latter  that  the  moral 
element  in  the  Veda  is  most  usually  found.'  Yaruna  is  continually  addressed 
as  the  remoTer  of  sickness  and  sin.  YfCyu,  the  Wind,  is  hardly  to  be  distin- 
gniihed  from  Indra,  but  the  Maruts  are  very  commonly  represented  as  the  latter  a 
attendants. 

The  two  A^wins  are  frequently  celebrated  as  precursors  of  the  dawn,  and  as 
posBeaaing  the  power  of  healing  diseases.  Rudra  (who  in  the  later  mythology 
appeus  to  be  a  form  of  &Ya)  in  the  Yeda  appears  to  be  indentified  wiUi  Agni ; 
aod  Yiah^u  {{mt  from  being  one  of  the  supreme  triad)  seems  only  a  form  of  the 
SvD,  and  hia  three  steps  (which  in  the  epic  and  Paurt^ik  mythology,  are  con- 
DMtod  with  the  Dwarf  Avatj^r)  are  explained  in  the  Yeda  by  the  oldeat  commen- 
tnies,  as  either  referring  to  Agni  as  terrestrial  fire,  lightning  in  the  firmament, 
and  the  sun  in  heaven ;  or  to  the  position  of  the  sun  on  the  eastern  mountain, 
in  the  meridian  sky,  and  the  western  mountain — ^Le.  at  his  rising,  culmination, 
and  setting.  Other  dettiea  are  Twashtri,  who  is  the  architect  of  the  gods  and 
the  fonDflr  of  all  things ;  Ushas,  the  Dawn  (the  name  is  probably  akin  to  'ff^ 
aad  Aurora)  ;  and  the  Yiiwe  deY^  or  the  yarious  deities  in  their  collective 
capacity. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  in  his  second  book  has  shown  the  differenee  which  exists  be- 
tveoi  the  religion  of  Manu  s  Institutes  and  that  of  the  PuriLnas ;  and  the  same 
ranarks  of  oourse  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the  Yeda  on  which  Manu  is 
bssed.  *'The  great  feature  of  difforenoe  is  the  total  absence  of  the  diyimties, 
both  nanuna  and  numina,  .who  have  for  ages  engaged,  and  to  a  great  degree 
eogRMed,  the  adoration  of  the  HindHs.  We  have  no  indications  of  a  Triad,  the 
crea&re,  preaerring,  and  destroying  power;  Brahmi  doea  not  appear  as  a  deity, 
and  Yjsh^u,  although  named,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Yiahnu  of  the 
Poxioas ;  no  alluaon  occurs  to  his  avatiCras.  His  manifestation  as  Ensh^a,  the 
^Touite  deity  of  the  lower  classes,  for  some  centuries  at  least  does  not  appear. 
if  a  divim^  ^iva  is  not  named ;  nor  is  his  type,  the  Linga,  ever  adverted  to. 
Doigi  and  her  triumphs,  and  Kdll,  *whom  the  blood  of  man  delighta  a  thousand 
yean,'  have  no  place  whatever  in  the  hymns  of  the  Yedas."'  We  find,  indeed, 
"^■"'ma]  hints,  out  of  which  the  later  legends  may  have  grown ;  thus  the  Dwarf 
Avattfr  of  Vishpu,  as  mentioned  above,  has  probably  arisen  from  his  **  three  steps  *'  ; 
and  RudiB,  a  form  of  fire,  has  easily  developed  into  the  later  Siva.  Perhaps  the  most 
corioas  instanoe  of  these  mythological  changes  is  that  of  the  legend  of  Yjitra.  In 
the  oatnre-worahip  of  the  Yeda  the  phenomena  of  tropical  storms  are  described  aa 
a  confiict  between  Indra  and  the  clouds,  which  are  pierced  by  the  thunderbolt  and 
forced  to  yield  up  their  stores  of  rain.  The  clouds  are  personified  as  a  demon 
called  Vritra  or  Ahi,  and  though  the  language  is  often  hyx>erboUcal,  the  original 
meaning  of  the  myth  is  seldom  completely  lost  sight  of.  But  in  the  later  poems, 
as  the  Xahdbhdrata  and  Purfinas,  the  natural  phenomenon  is  entirely  forgotten, 
aod  Vntra  is  a  literal  king  of  the  Asuras  or  Titans,  who  wages  war  against  the 
gode.  It  is  wngiilAr  that  even  in  the  Bnflmiapas,  we  find  the  myth  becoming  exag- 
gerated ;  and  various  legends  are  given,  how  Indra  incurred  the  guilt  of  murder, 
etc*  There  are  many  similar  instances  of  the  misinterpretation  of  Yaidik 
kgmds  and  hymns,  by  the  authors  of  the  BrtOimaioas — a  &ct  which  proves  that 

*  Thiu  the  most  deeulv  reUgious  hymn  in  the  performed  a  aaorifloe  to  obtain  a  son  who  ahonld 
vhole  Veda  (Atharra  V^  !▼.  16X  b  addreawd  to  arenge  bit  death.  In  atterinc  the  mantra,  in  hie 
Urn.  See  M air,  Joum,  R.A.S.,  1865,  p.  81.  May  haste  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  aooentuation  of 
«e  here  oompaie  the  av^poKe  and  Upa  vO^  of  the  the  word  indraghdtaixi,  and  made  it  mean  one 
Giedki?                      ^^  whose  slajer  is  Indra,"  iitftead  of*' one  who  U  the 

"  Wibon'e  Worka,  toI.  t.  p.  342.  alayer  of  Indra."    Vyitia  wae  the  eon  bom  by 

*  The  moat  emioae  ie  that  whieh  ralatea  how  yirtne  of  the  rite,  bat  unfortunately  he  was  thuA 
TwMbtzi.  wheo  India  alew  hie  eon  Yiewart^pa,       doomed  to  be  the  TioUm  inetead  of  the  aTenger.      . 
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a  oonaiderable  interval  muBt  have  elapsed  between  the  dates  of  their  respective 
composition. 

The  original  worship  described  in  the  hymns  ol  the  Rig  Veda  seems  to  have  been 
of  a  simple  and  patriarchal  character.  Sacrifices  were  occasionally  offered,  but  the 
oblations  are  chiefly  clarified  butter  poured  on  the  fire,  and  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  soma  plant.  The  ceremony  takes  place  in  the  worshipper's  house,  in  a  chamber 
appropriated  to  the  purpose.  There  is  no  mention  of  temples,  and  images  are  Dot 
alluded  to.  A  purohita  or  domestic  priest  appears  in  the  courts  of  several  of  the 
Vaidik  kings,  and  perhaps  every  rich  family  may  have  similarly  had  its  priest 
But  in  some  of  the  hymns  we  find  traces  of  a  much  more  elaborate  ceremoniad  :  aud 
sometimes  as  many  as  sixteen  priests  are  mentioned  as  assisting  in  the  rites.  Kow, 
in  the  Brtfhmanas  and  the  later  Sdtra  works,  we  see  this  development  in  its  fiill 
details :  and  most  of  the  rites  described  there  are  public  sacrifices  which  would 
require  the  wealth  of  a  chieftain  to  supply  the  requisite  expense.  It  is  quite  trne 
that  these  later  rites  are  sometimes  directly  named  in  the  Rig  Veda  itself,  and  there 
are  many  hymns  which  are  called  ddnastutis,  and  contain  the  praises  of  certain 
kings  for  their  munificent  gifts  to  the  priests,  which  no  doubt  point  to  such  public 
occasions.  If  criticism  is  ever  able  to  settle  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  ]^  Veda,  these  scattered  hints  will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the  mo«t 
useful  criteria.' 

The  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  later  legend,  is 
found  in  the  ^ig  Veda  ;  two  hymns  of  the  second  Ashfaka  being  addrei«ed  to  the 
horse  ;  and  full  details  are  given  in  the  Brdhmapas  and  Sutras.  **  As  the  solemnity 
appears  in  the  ^^tig  Veda  it  bears  a  less  poetical,  a  more  barbarous,  character,  and 
it  may  have  been  a  relic  of  an  ante-Vaidik  period,  imported  from  some  foreign  region, 
possibly  from  Scythia,  where  animal  victims,  and  especially  horses,  were  oommonlj 
sacrificed  ;  the  latter  were  also  o£fered  by  the  Massagetse  to  the  sun,  and  in  the 
second  Ai^wamedhik  hymn  there  are  several  indications  that  the  victim  was 
especially  consecrated  to  the  solar  deity ;  however  this  may  be,  the  rite  as  it 
appears  in  the  Rig  Veda  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  constituting  an  integral 
element  of  the  archaic  system  of  Hindti  worship,  although  its  recognition  at  all  is 
significant  of  extant  barbarism."  ** 

The  historical  allusions  in  the  Veda  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  Appendix.  It 
will  sufiice  to  mention  here  that  though  the  Rig  Veda  occasionally  names  Brih* 
mans  and  Kshatriyas,  we  have  no  allusion  to  the  four  casts  except  in  the  ninetieth 
hymn  of  the  tenth  Man<}ala,  the  language  of  which  is  evidently  of  a  more  modem 
style.  In  the  BrtOhma^as,  however,  the  system  of  cast  is  found  fully  established, 
aud  the  four  classes  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  name  ;  and  their  respective  duties 
are  laid  down  almost  as  peremptorily  as  in  Manu*s  Institutes. 

The  Br^Lhrna^as  are  the  Talmud  of  the  Hindds.  They  contain  the  detaik  of 
the  ceremonies,  with  long  explanations  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  rites 
employed ;  and  they  abound  with  curious  legends,  divine  and  human,  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  the  different  parts.  Many  of  these  legends  are  reproduced  in  the 
later  classical  literature,  as  that  of  Sdnah^pha,  who  is  sold  by  his  father  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  instead  of  Rohita,  Harii^andra's  son,  who  had  been  vowed 
by  his  father  as  an  offering  to  Varupa  ;  this  forms  an  episode  in  the  Rdmdyana. 
Similarly  the  legend  of  Namuchi,  whom  Indra  promised  to  harm  neither  by  day 
nor  by  night,  nor  by  any  weapon  wet  or  dry,  but  whom  he  afterwards  killed  at 
twilight  with  the  foam  of  the  sea,  is  given  in  the  Mahdbhirata.  A  few  of  the 
legends  are  of  wider  than  purely  Indian  interest ;  thus  the  Satapatha  Bn£hmana 
preserves  the  earliest  Hindu  account  of  the  Deluge,  where  Manu  alone  is  saved  in  a 

*  Bee  MiUler's  Ancient  SatuhU  Lit.,  p.  484.  '*  Wikon,  Rig  Veda.  Trant.  iL  Pref. 
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ship."  Am  a  general  rule,  however,  the  contents  of  the  Br^manaa  are  wearisome 
in  the  extreme  ;  gleams  of  beautiful  thoughts  oocasionaUy  break  out,  but  these  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  no  part  of  Hindti  literature  presents  so  little  (apart 
from  its  identific  value)  to  interest  the  reader."  The  Brdhmanical  intellect  in  these 
productions  (as  compared  with  the  manly  strength  of  the  Rig  Veda  hymns),  seems 
like  one  of  GuUiver's  StruldbrHgt  living  on  a  piteous  wreck,  smitten  with  palsy  in 
the  midst  of  its  vigour. 

Bot  the  BnOimanical  intellect,  however  debased  for  a  time  by  a  meaningless 
zitodiBm,  was  still  capable  of  a  higher  life,  and  in  the  Arapyakas  and  Upanishads 
we  find  it  awaking  from  its  dream  of  endless  ceremonies  to  grapple  with  the 
deepest  problema  of  life  and  eternity.  Childish  and  fantastic  as  these  books 
■ppeir,  they  are  full  of  fine  thoughts,  and  sometimes  they  show  deep  feeUng :  and 
no  Hindti  woriLS  have  probably  exercised  a  wider  influence  on  the  world.  It  is 
from  these  forlorn  *'  guesses  at  truth,*'  as  from  a  fountain,  that  all  those  various 
rills  of  Pantheistic  speculation  have  divei-ged,  which,  under  different  names,  are 
»  continually  characterised  as  ''Eastern  philosophy.*"  Thus  the  reader  of  the 
Upaniahads  soon  recognises  familiar  ideas  in  the  speculations  of  the  Phsedrus  as 
wd  as  in  Empedocles  or  Pythagoras, — in  the  Neo-platonism  of  the  Alexandrian, 
•6  wen  as  in  the  Gnostic,  schools,  although  Plotinus  aimed  to  emancipate  Greek 
pfailosophy  from  the  influence  of  the  Oriental  mind ;  and  the  Cabala  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Sufeyian  of  the  Muhammadans  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source. 
We  are  too  i^t  to  look  on  the  ancient  world  as  a  scene  of  stagnation  where  men's 
thoo^ts  were  as  confined  as  their  bodies;  as  if  the  few  who  travelled  in  foreign 
coontries  could  not  bring  home  and  circulate  there  the  ideas  which  they  had 
learned  abroad,  and  as  if  the  few  thinkers,  groping  in  the  darkness  of  Gentile 
epecuktifm,  were  not  eager  to  embrace  any  light  which  presented  itself."  The 
epnad  of  such  a  religion  as  Buddhism  shows  how  men's  minds  were  awake  to  new 
idea^  eren  though  they  came  from  foreign  oountries  ;  and  why  should  the  tradition 
(d  the  Eastern  origin  of  much  of  early  Greek  philosophy  be  incredible  or  even 
improbable! 

The  jLraqiyakas  are  treatises  which  were  to  be  read  by  the  Brahmans  in  their 
third  stage  as  Vdnapnuthoi,  and  the  name  ia  derived  from  aranya  '*  a  forest,"  ie. 
tbat  which  is  to  be  read  in  a  forest.  There  are  four  extant,  the  Bnhad,  the 
Taittirfya,  the  Aitareya,  and  the  Kaushitaki  The  Upanishads  are  short  treatises, 
wiuch  frequently  form  part  of  an  Ara^yaka;  but  many  of  them  are  detached 
^ofis;  a  great  number  belong  to  the  Atharva  Veda,  and  two  (the  lid  and  the 
SiTa-aankalpa)  are  found  in  the  Sanhitd  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda.  Their  number 
u  micflrtain,  bat  the  latest  catalogue  gives  the  names  of  149.^*  Many  are  very 
ntcdem,  but  some  are  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  later  ones  are  sectarian  in  their 
cikancter  and  doaely  connected  with  the  Puranas  and  the  exclusive  worship  of 
Vishvu  or  &va. 

The  word  upanishad  is  defined  by  Hindti  authors  as  that  which  destroys  igno- 
rance and  thus  produces  liberation ;  and  from  these  treatises  has  been  developed 
the  Vedtfnta  system  of  philosophy,  which  is  considered  by  all  orthodox  Hindis  as 
the  Brakma  jndna,  or  pure  spiritual  knowledge.  The  ceremonial  observances  of 
the  Taidik  ritual  (or  Karma  JKdntia  (are  necessaiy  as  a  preliminary  condition,  in 

"  Xr.  If  air,  in  hie  8an»krit  Wxt<,  tqL  ii,  haa  ckarcuftu.    Each  of  the  Yi^ar  Vadas  has  ita  own 

pvcB  an  intawatoif  biatory  of  the  legend  aa  it  Br&hmana :  the  Bixam  Veda  haa  eight  (including 

leappnn  in  the  lUhAbhinitft  aad  Porinaa.    It  the  Chhindogya  Upaniahda),  the  moat  important 

■  Kmarkable  that  in  the  BhUima^a  the'  exit  of  of  which  ia  the  PanchavinAi ;  the  Atharva  Veda 

]u>u  tnm  the  afaip  ia  oomieoted  with  aacrifioe  haa  one,  the  Gopatha  Brihmaiya.    llanj  of  the 

^o.  TiiL  20>  and  hia  dangfater  UA,  imxlaced  Br4hmanaa  are  loat 

"<i«  the  oUation,  ia  the  penonUed  aacrifioe.  "  Are  not  Bimmiaa'  worda  in  the  Phaedo,  | 

**  We  have  two  Bxahmanaa  extant  belonging  xxxt.,  p.  85,  indications  of  Plato's  own  feeling  ? 

to  tfaa  9w  Veda,  thst  o#  the  Aitarevina  and  the  '«  See  Profeaur  Max  MCOler's  liat  in  ^Zeit- 


two  of  the  9ig  Veda  schools  or 


>*  See  Profeaur  Max  MtUler's  liat  In  the  zeit-      , 
thrift  d.  D.M.G.  T<rt.  xix  p.  13^,^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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order  to  purity  the  mind  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  proper  reception  of  the  sublime 
truths  to  be  imparted ;  and  the  other  Bystema  of  philosophy  may  be  relatiTely  true, 
iu  regard  to  the  student's  degree  of  intellectual  capacity ;  but  the  only  absolute  truth 
i8  the  Vediatic  interpretation  of  the  Upanishads. 

When  we  examine  the  older  Upanishads,  however,  we  are  struck  by  one  remark- 
able peculiarity— the  total  absence  of  any  BnOimanioal  exduaiveness  in  thdr 
doctrine.  They  are  evidently  later  than  the  older  Saahitiia  ^  and  Brtfhma^as  ;  but 
they  breathe  an  entirely  different  spirit,  a  freedom  of  thought  unknown  in  any 
earlier  work  except  the  Big  Veda  hymns  themselves.  The  great  teachen  of  this 
highest  knowledge  are  not  Brahmans  but  Kshatriyas,  and  Brahmans  are  continu- 
ally represented  as  going  to  the  great  Kshatriya  kings  (especially  Janaka  of 
Videha),  to  become  their  pupils.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  passages  is  the 
following,  in  the  Chh((ndogya  Upanishad  (v.  8).  The  T^isAd  Qautama  sends  his  son 
to  visit  King  PraviQia^a,  who  propounds  certain  hard  questions  relative  to  the 
future  life.  The  son  cannot  answer  them,  and  returns  to  aak  his  father,  who  is 
equally  at  a  loss.  Qautama  then  goes  himself  to  the  king,  and  begs  to  be  instructed 
by  him.  The  king  complies  with  his  wish,  after  first  premising  as  follows :  "  This 
knowledge  before  thee  never  came  to  the  Brahmans ;  therefore,  hitherto,  in  all 
worlds  the  right  of  teaching  it  has  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Kshatriya  cast'* 
When  we  couple  with  this  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Giyatri  itself,  the  most 
sacred  symbol  in  the  universe,  is  a  verse  in  a  hymn  by  an  author  not  a  Brahman 
by  birth,  but  a  Kshatriya,  who  is  represented  in  later  legend  as  extorting  his 
admission  into  the  Bnhman  cast,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  inference  that  it  was 
the  Kshatriya  mind  which  first  followed  out  these  bold  speculations.  The 
Brahmans,  as  far  as  we  can  see  by  the  Bnthmanas,  became  immereed  in  the 
trivialities  of  an  unmeaning  ritual, — their  philosophy,  if  such  they  had,  was  only 
the  Pt!irva  MimtCnsiC,  where  the  grave  problems  of  life  and  death  are  forgotten  for 
elaborate  discussions  as  to  the  number  of  jars  of  the  baked  flourcake,  or  the  exact 
order  of  the  verses  to  be  repeated  at  an  offering  ;  and  such  laborious  and  aimless 
trifling  could  not  coexist  with  earnestness  or  deep  speculation.  Kshatriya  thinkere 
arose  to  initiate  a  new  movement  in  philosophy,  just  as  a  Kshatriya  thinker 
initiated  Buddhism,  as  a  protest  against  the  system  of  cast;  and  the  Brahmans 
were  wise  enough  to  adopt  the  new  ideas  and  eventually  to  secure  the  monopoly 
uf  instruction  therein  to  themselves.  That  the  Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas  weore  not 
already  so  harmonious  in  the  social  world  as  they  appear  in  the  Institutes,  seems 
shown  by  such  legends  as  those  which  describe  the  Brahman  R^bna  J^bDadagny» 
as  having  cleared  the  earth  thrice  seven  times  of  the  Kshatriya  race  and  filled 
five  large  lakes  with  their  blood,  and  then  again  as  himself  worsted  in  the  con- 
test by  the  Kshatriya  BiSma,  the  son  of  Datfaratha;  and  these  vague  hints  in  the 
Upanishads  seem  to  show  us  that  they  were  sometimes  rivals  in  literature  as 
well.  The  Upanishads  are  usually  in  the  form  of  dialogue ;  they  are  generally 
written  in  proee  with  occasional  snatches  of  verse,  but,  sometimes  they  are  in 
verse  altogether.  They  have  no  system  or  method  ;  the  authors  are  poets,  who 
throw  out  their  unconnected  and  often  contradictory  rhapsodies  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment^  and  have  no  thought  of  harmonizing  to-day's  feeUngs  with  thoAf 
of  yesterday  or  to-morrow.  The  poet's  imagination  is  ever  at  woik,  tracing 
out  new  resemblances  on  all  sides ;  and  the  ritual  ceremonial  as  well  as  the  order 
of  nature  is  ransacked  to  supply  analogies  to  the  past  and  future  history  of 
the  soul.  Through  them  all  runs  an  unmistakable  spirit  of  Pantheism,  often  in 
its  most  offensive  form,  as  avowedly  overriding  all  moral  considerations ;  and  it 
is  this  which  has  produced  the  general  impression  that  the  religion  of  the 
Vedas  is   monotheistic.    Men    have  judged   from    the    Upanishads  and  the  few 

'^  The  White  Tiyjiv  Veda  u  soknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  moofa  more.modem  tliaa  the  rat 
See  Mailer's  Ancient  8an»k,  Lit.,  pp.  349-^.  /^  ^^r^T^ 
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favnms  of  the  ^ig  Veda  which  breathe  a  similar  Bpirit.  Of  course  these  early 
speculations  have  no  system,  although  later  writers  have  strained  their  ingenuity 
to  iii?ent  one.  The  Upanishads  stand  to  the  later  Veddnta  as  the  oracular  denuncia- 
tions of  Heiaditvis  6  CKoreiv^  stand  to  the  fully  developed  system  of  the  Platonic 
phikflophy. 

We  have  reserved  the  Atharva  Veda  to  the  end,  because  it  is  evidently  dissociated 
from  the  other  three  in  its  matter  and  style  as  well  as  by  the  tradition  of  the 
Hindtls  themselves.  Whether  it  belongs  to  the  Brdhmana  or  to  the  Upanii^ad 
period  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  probably  much  of  the  tenth  ma^dala  of  the 
Kig  Veda  was  composed  about  the  same  time.  It  consists  of  the  magic  songs 
tb  Atharvans  or  the  Atharvdngirasas ;  and  is  therefore  chiefly  composed  of  impre- 
cataona  and  deprecatory  formulae.  Mixed  with  these  are  occasional  hymns  of 
gr^t  beaaty  and  even  moral  feeling  ;  thus  one  of  its  imprecations  contains  imbedded 
in  it  the  grand  verses  to  Yarupa,  describing  his  omnipresence,  already  alluded  to. 
Like  the  Rig  Veda,  it  is  a  collection  of  hymns,  and  not  a  body  of  lituigical  forms  ; 
and  next  to  the  Rig  Veda  and  the  Upanishads  it  is  much  the  most  interesting 
put  of  Vaidik  literature.  Its  Brdhmana,  the  Oopatha,  is  exactly  like  other 
Brflmiaius ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Upanishads,  as  no  less  than  fifty*two 
r^ATuahads  (and  among  these,  several,  as  the  Mdn4ukya  and  Pra&ia,  which  are 
cuDsidered  of  the  highest  importance  by  the  Veddnta  school)  bear  the  name  of  the 
Atharva  Veda.»« 

Coonected  with  Vaidik  literature  are  the  Ealpa-Stitras,  which  are  practi- 
cal mamialfl  of  the  sacrificial  and  other  rites,  drawn  up  for  the  convenience  of 
the  pnests,  who  would  otherwise  have  had  to  search  through  the  liturgical 
Sanhitii  and  Brtfhmaiias  for  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  different  ceremonies, 
ThttB  there  are  the  Kalpa-s6tras  for  the  Hotri  priests  by  Aswaldyana  and  Sdn- 
khayaoa,— for  the  Adhwaryus  by  i.pastamba,  Baudhdyana  and  Kdtydyana, — 
and  the  Vdg&tris  by  Ldtydyana  and  Dr&ydyana.  These  Kalpa-stitras  form  the 
laort  important  of  the  six  Veddngas  or  "members  of  the  Veda,"  ie.  the  six 
sabjects  whose  study  was  necessary  for  the  reading  or  proper  sacrificial  employ- 
ment of  the  Veda.  The  other  five  are  Sikshd  (pronunciation),  Chhandas  (metre). 
Vvakaraoa  (grammar),  Nirukta  (explanation  of  words),  and  Jyotisha  (astro- 
iwmy)."— Ed.] 

*  Then  ia  an  interasting  i>aper  by  Mr.  Muir  alliuioxiB  to  a  future  state  of  punishmeiit  in  the 

IB  th«  7«Kni.  IL  A.  8.,  vol.  L,  new  series,  on  the  Yaidik  writings  are  few  and  omcura.    There  are 

doesriBaof  a  fntare  life  anoorrting  to  the  Yedas.  very  few  passages  in  the  Brihma^aa  whioh  speak 

fa  the  eaiiier  books  of  the  l|ig.  V.  there  is  little  of  anything  like  absorption  in  the  deity,  an  idea 

TTfiiniw  to  a  fatnre  state,  but  in  the  ninth  and  whidi  we  find  in  so  many  of  the  Upanishads,— in 

t«th  it  is  frBqoently  mmtioned.    A  state  of  fact  the  older  works  display  nothing  of  that  dis. 

fai'f  fares  ia  distinctly  promised  to  the  vir-  content  with  ezistenoe  which  afterwards  became 

toous ;  and  tliese  alloaioiie  are  more  full  and  fro-  such  a  prominent  feature  of  Hindu  thought. 
qoast  in  the  Atharva.     In  some  passages  of  the  "  The  reader  desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject 

i»aer,  the  family  tires  of  earth  are  represented  as  of  the  Vedas  ftirther,  is  referred  to  Professor  Max 

wpewaj  ia  heaven.    In  the  Rig  Veda  we  have  no  Mitller's  Ancient  SaiuhHt  Literature,  which  oon-* 

ttwes  of  the  doetrino  of  transmigration,  but  a  tains  a  mine  of  most  valuable  information,  and 

pHsage  IB  the  6at«Tnitr*'*  Br.  describes  how  the  i»  ^t  the  same  time  as  interesting  as  a  novel, 

niiooft  »»tinfcU  and  plaata  in  a  fntun  state  Professor  Wilson's  translation  of  the  J^g  Veda, 

voaid  devour  tb<Me  who  haA  eaten  them  in  the  *Dd  Mr.  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  voia.  iii.  iv.,  an 

pWMBt  life,  unless  thay  were  secured  by  the  also  very  important  works. 
rwpOar  perfdniance  of  aacrlfioesduring  life.  The 
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APPENDIX  VIII. 
(pp.  53,  54.) 

ON   THE   BRAHMANICAL   TRIBES  AND   THE  ABORIGINES. 

[Elphinstone's  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  original  Hindti  tribes  to  the  other 
Indo-European  nations  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India,  are  hardly  suffideDt 
for  the  general  reader  at  the  present  day  ;  and  a  short  comment  seems  needed  U> 
complete  the  sketch  of  the  subject. 

The  fact  of  a  connexion  between  the  original  Sanskrit-speaking  tribes  and  the 
other  nations  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  sjs  proved  by  the  common  origio  of 
their  respective  languages,  is  admitted  by  Elphinstone.  It  is  perhaps  going  tuu 
far  to  assert  that  this  connexion  is  thus  proved  to  be  one  of  race  ;  at  any  rate, 
this  is  a  question  which  belongs  to  physical  science  rather  than  to  history.  It  is 
enough  for  the  historian  if  it  is  granted  that  in  some  remote  prehistoric  time  the 
ancestors  of  these  various  tribes  were  living  in  close  political  relation  to  each 
other;  and  the  similarity  wliich  we  find  in  their  languages  must  undoubtedly 
prove  ihiSf  even  although  the  question  of  race  should  remain  as  unsettled  a  problem 
as  before. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  Sanskrit  was  the  common  mother  of  the  other 
Indo-European  languages;  but  this  is  disproved,  among  other  reasons,  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  European  languages  (more  especially  Latin),  preserve  forms  and 
roots  which  are  lost  even  in  the  oldest  Sanskrit  of  the  Vaidik  time.  Thu?  the 
final  8  of  the  nominative  singular  is  lost  in  all  Sanskrit  nouns  ending  in  consonanti!, 
as  mv6k  (from  vetch),  and  hhavan  (the  present  participle  of  5At<,  ^v — "tobel, 
although  its  original  presence  is  still  indicated  in  the  former  word  by  the  change 
of  di  to  I;  which  a  following  «  would  necessitate  according  to  Sanskrit  rules  of 
euphony ;  but  in  the  Latin  vox  {vok-i)  and  arMLiM  the  sufi&x  is  still  clearly  viable. 
Thus  voXf  voeeSj  vocem,  amaiu,  amanteSf  anuvnUm  help  us  to  explain  the  similar 
Sanskrit  forms  vak  (i.e.  v&k-9),  vdchaa,  vacham,  bhavan  (i.e.  bhavans),  bharanta*, 
hhavantam.  Again  the  Sanskrit  ndman  cannot  be  explained  by  a  native  etymo- 
logy ;  but  the  Latin  gnomen  (as  in  cognomen)^  at  once  discloses  its  connexion  with 
the  common  root,  jndj  gno—,  "to  know."-  So  tdr^,  "a  star,"  has  even  in  the 
Veda  lost  its  initial  «,  which  gives  the  true  etymology  from  Hri  "to  scatter,"  and 
which  is  preserved  in  every  other  kindred  language,  as  drHjp  in  Greek,  stare  in 
Zend,  Stella  {ttendaf)  in  Latin,  etc.  Similarly  the  lost  Sanskrit  roots  dku  '^Xaj 
sacrifice"  (for  hu),  and  cUian  ''to  kill,''  preserved  in  han  and  the  derivataves, 
pradhan€Lf  *'  conflict,"  and  nidhana,  "  death,"  still  exist  in  the  Greek  0u — ^and  ^of—  : 
and  so  the  Latin  mb  and  super,  and  the  Greek  (nrb  and  inrip  preserve  the  initial 
sibilant  which  is  lost  in  upa  and  upari. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Gi^ek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Slavonic  and  Celtk- 
languages  must  all  have  sprung  from  one  common  source, — they  are  siaterv, 
though  Sanskrit  may  be  considered  the  eldest,  inasmuch  as  it  generally  preaenes 
the  earliest  forms,  and  its  structure  is  the  most  transparent  for  philological 
purposes. 

It  is  quite  true  that  all  this  similarity  and  linguistic  sympathy  only  prove  the 
fact  of  a  connexion ;  but  they  "  prove  nothing  regarding  the  place  where  it  sub- 
sisted, nor  about  the  time  "(p.  54) ;  but  perhaps  the  following  considerations  may 
throw  some  light  on  this  further  question. 

a.  A    central    home,    once  occupied  by    the    ancestora    of    th^    now  widely 
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scattered  natiooa,  seems  prUnd  facie  more  probable  than  to  suppose  that  they 
emignted  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  line,  as  India ;  and  this  is  oon- 
finned  by  the  fact  that  the  Western  languages  preserve  no  trace  of  any  tropical 
reaidenoe,  while  the  Vaidik  use  of  such  words  as  hima,  **  winter,"  for  *'  year/'  and 
tuch  traditionB*  as  those  which  represent  the  Uttara  Kurus  in  the  far  north  as 
the  sacred  land  of  mythology,  do  seem  to  imply  some  trace  of  northern  reminis- 
«oce. 

b.  ^gadn,  the  fact  of  a  subject  cast  like  the  Siidras,  existing  as  they  did  outside 
tlie  pale  of  the  twice-born,  is  no  strange  phenomenon  in  ancient  history  ;  it  iei  one 
which  meets  ub  everywhere,  if  we  can  only  pierce  below  the  surface,  and  examine 
the  strata  of  society.  It  is  familiar  enough  to  the  student  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  in  the  Sjjfiot  of  the  Greek  states  and  4X>lonies,  the  plebs  of  Rome,  the 
Perioed  and  Helots  of  Sparta,  and  the  Tyrrhenes  of  Etruria ;  and  the  same 
phenomenon  reappeared  in  medieval  Europe.  In  the  cases  where  we  can  explain 
it.  it  seems  always  due  to  foreign  conquest,  and  this  analogy  at  once 'suggests  a 
amilar  solution  in  the  history  of  ancient  India. 

(.  This  hypothesiB  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  mentioned  by  Elphinstone  in  his 
first  book,  relative  to  the  Stidra  kingdoms,  where  Manu  forbids  a  twice-born  man 
to  reside;  but  it  is  still  more  confirmed  by  the  iotimatlons  of  the  Rig  Yeda. 
The  Hindis  of  that  early  age  are  evidently  settled  in  the  north-west,  with  a 
hoetile  population  near  them  ;  they  call  on  Indra  to  assist  his  fair-complexioned 
fnends,  the  Xryaa,'  against  the  dark  Dasyus,'  who  are  stigmatised  as  "non-sacri- 
Scing"  (ayajwdnah},  or  "having  no  religious  observances"  (avratdh),  and  as 
'•iAves"  {dd$dk).  In  one  place  (R.  V.  i.  180,  8)  we  have  the  following  verse: 
''India,  who  in  a  hundred  ways  protects  in  all  battles,  in  heaven-conferring 
battles,  has  preserved  in  the  fray  the  sacrificing  Arya.  Chastising  the  neglecters 
*i  religious  rites,  he  subjected  the  black  skin  (twaekam  krUhndm)  to  Manu."  In 
iKtf  this  oJd  conflict  seems  perpetuated  by  the  common  Sanskrit  word  for  cast, 
rarno,  which  origioaUy  meant  "  colour."  The  Dasyus  were  not  mere  barbarians  ; 
their  **  hundred  cities "  are  frequently  alluded  to ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  bad  some  physical  peculiarities  which  distinguished  them  from  the 
Canrasian  invaders,  as  a  favourite  epithet  of  the  ^ryan  god,  Indra,  is  ttJipra, 
"▼ith  a  beautiful  nose  or  jaw,"  which  may  have  been  intended  as  a  contrast  to 
the  flat  noees  of  the  aborigines.  The  same  idea  probably  reappears  in  the 
Kimdyana  legend  of  the  monkey  tribes  of  the  Deckan  ;  the  very  name  of  one  of 
their  leaden,  Hanumat,  "the  large- jawed,'*  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  sutipra  of 
the  Vedaa. 

d.  To  this  we  may  add  the  various  passages  in  the   Vaidik  writings*  which 

represent  the  twice-born  tribes   as   gradually  spreading   to   the   east   and  south 

£r«*m  their  original  seats  between  the  Indus  and  the  Saraswati.     In  the  Rig  Veda 

We  find  that  the  Indus  and  the  river  of  the   Panjdb  are   well   known,   and  so 

are  the  Tamunii  and  the  Saraswati,  but  the  Ganges  is   only  directly  named  once, 

and  that  in  the  last  book.    In  the  same  way  it  is  silent  respecting  any  of  the  great 

nVen  of  the  Deckan,  as  the  Nerbadda  and  God^vari,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of 

the  Vindhya.     Its  geography,  in  fact,  is  as  contracted  when  compared  to  that 

I  naj  add  ha%  that  ia  India  I  used  to  find       put  together.     We  see  tliere  what  genioe  and 
tLax  the  puvtha  were  tmpreMed,  in  refeirenoe  to       learning  can  do,  when  united. 
tha  Torj  point,  bj  the  dngnlar  phrase  in  the  '  Maun  says  (x.  45),  "  Those  tribea  in  the  world 

i«g«ad  of  the  Deluge  in  the  iatapathaBrAhmana.  J'hich  are  outside  of  the  casts  produoed  from 
"this  w»  Mann's  deeeent  from  the  northern       Brahmaehead  hands,  thighs  and  feet    whether 

they  speak  Mleehohha  language  or  Arya  Ian- 


For  the  hirtoiy  of  this  old  word,  whi«h  is  ««««».  are  called  Dasyus.  „    ,  ^  ^    „ 

ftiU  foQDd  in  the  Apcou  the  old  name  of  the  These  have  been  carefully  collected  by  Mr. 

M^fas,  the  modora  tian.  eta,  see  Professor  Max  Muir  in  the  second  Tolume  of  his  Sarukrit  Textt 

HiiiJcr  8  lectureg  o»  Limmutae,  toL  i.    1  need  — •  ^ork,  every  Tolume  of  which  abounds  with 

^.a^ily  rteomniead  to  my  readen  such  weU-  stores  of  information  to  the  student  of  Hindfi 

knovn  ToliiiB«s  as  these  lectures,  which  have  in  antiquity.    I  have  been  contlmudly  indebted  to 

bet  deae  aaotw  to  ovate  an  Knglish  interest  in  it  in  the  course  of  this  Appendix, 
thcae  stadiee  than  all  other  biological  books 
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of  Manu,  as  this  is  to  that  of  the  Rdzndyana  or  the  Purdnas.  In  the  later  Vaidik 
writings  we  can  trace  a  gradual  acquaintance  with  the  country  beyond ;  and  the 
most  interesting  of  these  passages  is  the  following  legend  from  the  Satapaiha 
Brdhmai>a  of  the  White  Tajur  Veda,  which  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  a  dim 
recollection  of  the  gradual  spread  eastward  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Brahmanical 
tribes. 

*'Mdthava  the  Videgha  bore  Agni  VaibW^ara  in  his  mouth.  The  riahi 
Qotama  Rdhi&ga^a  was  his  family  priest.  Though  addroaaod  by  him,  he 
(MfCthaya)  did  not  answer,  Hest'  (he  thought)  'Agni  should  escape  from  mj 
mouth.'  The  priest  b^gan  to  invoke  Agni  with  verses  of  the  Rig  Veda,  'We 
kindle  thee  at  the  sacrifioe,  O  wise  Agni,  the  sacrificer,  the  luminous,  the 
mighty,  O  Videgha'  [R.  V.  v.  26].  He  made  no  answer.  [The  priest  then 
repeated]  'Thy  bright,  brilliant,  flaming  beams  and  rays  mount  upwards,  0 
Agni,  O  Videgha'  [9.  V.  viii.  44].  Still  he  made  no  answer.  The  priest  then 
recited,  *Thee,  O  dropper  of  butter,  we  invoke,'  etc.  [R.  V.  v.  26].  So  far 
he  uttered,  when,  immediately  on  the  mention  of  butter,  Agni  YkAwAmta 
flashed  forth  from  his  mouth  ;  he  could  not  restrain  him,  so  he  issued  from  hia 
mouth  and  fell  down  to  this  earth.  The  Videgha  Mdthava  was  then  on  the 
Saraswati.  Agni  then  traversed  this  earth,  burning  towards  the  east  Gotanu 
R^tigana  and  the  Videgha  Mdthava  followed  after  him  as  he  burned  onward. 
He  burnt  across  all  these  rivers ;  but  he  did  not  bum  across  the  SadiCnii^*  which 
descends  from  the  northern  mountain.  The  Brahmans  formerly  did  not  use  to 
cross  this  river  because  it  had  not  been  burnt  across  by  Agni  Vaiswdnara.  But 
now  many  Brahmans  live  to  the  east  of  it.  It  used  to  be  uninhabitable  and 
swampy,  being  untasted  by  Agni  VaiiSwtfnara.  It  is  now,  however,  habitable; 
for  Brahmans  have  caused  it  to  be  tasted  by  sacrifices.  In  the  end  of  summer, 
this  river  is,  as  it  were,  incensed,  being  still  cold,  not  having  been  burnt  acrosR  by 
Agni  VaiswiinanL"' 

e.  We  come  to  the  same  result,  if  we  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  fom- 
casts  in  the  Vedas.  In  the  Rig  Veda  the  cast  system  of  later  times  is  wholly  un- 
known. Traces  of  the  three  twice-born  classes  are  indeed  to  be  found.  Thus  the 
Brahmans  seem  referred  to  in  the  word  brahman,  "priest,"  and  sometimes  we 
have  the  actual  word  Brdhmana  ;  and  similarly  we  may  find  the  initial  hints  of 
the  later  Kshatriyas  and  Vailyas  ;  but  it  is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  Siidras,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  well-known  verse  in  the  ninetieth  hymn  of  the  tenth  book, 
the  language  of  which  is  undoubtedly  more  modem  than  most  of  the  other  hymns 
But  in  the  other  Vedas  wq  find  the  cast  system  fully  developed.  AU  this  har- 
monizes with  the  hypothesis  that  the  ^ddra  cast  arose  as  the  twioe-bom  gradually 
subjugated  the  aborigines  of  the  north. 

/.  These  vague  hints  are  moreover  fully  confirmed  by  the  actual  lioguistic  con- 
dition of  India  at  the  present  day.  This  alone  might  not  be  of  much  weight ; 
but  it  seems  to  bring  strong  confirmation  when  we  find  that  the  present  distri- 
bution of  Indian  languages  is  exactly  what  it  would  be  if  our  hypothesis  of  the 
invading  Brahmanical  tribes  were  correct.  The  languages  of  the  people  north, 
and  immediately  south,  of  the  Vindhya,  as  Bengdll,  Hindi,  OuEer^ti,  Mar^thi, 
Uriya,  etc,  are  all  saturated  with  Sanskrit ;  it  is  probable  that  in  each  of  them 
there  is  a  non-Sanskrit  basis,  but  this  has  been  so  overlaid  by  Sanskrit  that  it  i^^ 
hardly  recognisable  without  dose  scmtiny.  Take  away  the  Sanskrit  element, 
and  nothing  worthy  of  being  called  a  language  remains.^  But  in  the  south  <^ 
India  the  languages  are  distinctly  of  a  non-Sanskrit,  and  probably  Turanian. 
type  ;  and  the  languages  of  the  mountaineer  tribes  in  nearly  all  parts  of  India 
seem  to  belong  to  this  latter  family.     Now,  what  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain. 

>  This  is  prolnblT  the  Oandak.    It  is  after-  «  Mnir's  SaMtkrit  TVxto.  vol.  iL  pi  490. 

wards  described  in  the  Biihmaiya  m  formiDg  the  *  Ct  B4bii  lU^endTa  Ul  l£itr«*s  paper  on  the 

boundary  between  Oudh  and  North  BehAr.  Bindvi  language,  Jeitni.  B.A.S.,  1864. 
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where  the  oonatrtaent  elements  of  the  population  and  their  mutual  relation 
are  historiceny  known  ?  The  Saxon  and  Norman  conquerors  came  in  from  the 
South  and  South-ESast ;  and  they  entirely  subdued  England  and  partly  subjugated 
the  South  of  Scotland;  but  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  maintained  their 
ind^iendenoe  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and 
this  historical  fact  is  exactly  repeated  in  the  present  distribution  of  the  English, 
Gaelic,  and  Cymric  languages.  This  argument,  as  so  many  others,  is  only  one 
from  analogy ;  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  all  our  facts  and  inferences, 
with  regard  to  the  population  of  ancient  India,  jwint  unanimously  in  one 
directum. 

g.  It  only  remains  to  notice  Elphinstone*s  objection  against  this  hypothesis.  It 
is  quite  true  tiiat  "  neither  in  the  Code  nor  in  the  Vedas,  nor  in  any  book  that  La 
certainly  older  than  the  Code,  is  there  any  allusion  to  a  prior  residence  or  to  a 
koowledge  of  more  than  the  name  of  any  country  out  of  India.  Even  mythology 
9oea  no  further  than  the  Hinuflaya  chain,  in  which  is  fixed  the  habitation  of  the 
godi*'  (p.  54).  But  could  not  the  same  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  if  we  only  substitute  Homer  and  Hesiod  for  the  Veda  and  Manu,  and 
Olympus  for  Himiflaya  ?  The  truth  is  that  a  nation  in  its  nomad  state  has  no 
proper  literature,  and  therefore  no  historical  memory  ;  these  rise  slowly  after  it  has 
aettled  in  towns,  and  by  that  time  the  pride  of  being  Autochthones  has  probably 
eraeed  all  traces  of  any  foreign  origin. 

It  is  asked  again  (p.  54),  "where  could  the  central  point  be,  from  which  a 
langmge  could  spread  over  India,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  yet  leave  Chald^sa,  Syria^ 
and  Arabia  untouched  ? "  Of  course  we  cannot  answer  the  question,  in  our  utter 
ignonnoe  <tf  the  causes  or  course  of  these  ancient  currents  of  migration.  We  have 
here  the  two  great  streams  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  tribes,  which  Providence 
GodoabtedJy  did  keep  distinct  in  the  ancient  world,  as  indeed  seems  symbolised 
by  the  very  languages  in  which  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  written.  By 
what  particular  series  of  events  the  distinction  was  originally  produced  and 
maintained,  we  cannot  determine :  but  we  can  plainly  see  that  Jewish,  Chaldean, 
and  Arabian  civilization  did,  in  the  main,  run  their  own  career,  just  as  those  of 
aodent  India,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Xor  is  it,  perhaps,  unreasonable  to  guess  that 
the  mountain  chain  of  the  Caucasus  may  have  interposed  a  barrier  to  the  southern 
adTiaoe  of  the  Aryan  tribes,  just  as  it  did  to  the  Cimmerian  fugitives  of  Herodotus  ; 
and  similarly  the  Tartar  invaders  of  more  modem  times  have  passed  onward  into 
Europe  through  Persia  and  Armenia,  and  generally  left  Palestine  and  Arabia 
antoodied. — ^Ed.] 


APPENDIX   IX. 

ON   THE   CHINE8B   BUDDHIST   PILGRIMS   IN   INDIA* 

[A  Buddhist  miasionaiy  probably  penetrated  into  China  more  than  200  years 
before  our  era,  but  it  was  not  until  a.d.  65  that  Buddhism  became  one  of  the 
eetabhahed  religiona  of  the  empire.  India  was  always  regarded  as  the  cradle  of 
the fiaoddha faith;  and  when  in  process  of  time,  the  purity  of  the  Chinese  branch 
degeneiated,  and  divisions  arose  as  to  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  a  succession  of 
ChineBe  tnveOen  made  pilgrimages  to  India  to  procure  copies  of  the  eacred  works 
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and  to  gain  fresh  instruction  from  the  fountain-head.  Their  accounts  have  only 
lately  been  rendered  accessible  to  the  European  student  by  the  labours  of  the 
late  M.  Abel  lUmusat  and  M.  Stanislas  Julien.  They  throw,  for  the  fifth  and 
seventh  centuries  of  our  era,  the  same  side-light  on  the  actual  state  of  India 
which  the  Greek  accounts  throw  for  the  third  and  fourth  centiuiee  B.c. ;  and 
enable  us  to  form  an  outline  picture  of  a  period  which  in  India's  own  litera- 
ture is  almost  as  mythic  and  imaginary  as  the  Satya  Yug  or  the  Mahibh^U 
war. 

The  earliest  known  Chinese  traveller  was  Chi-tao-an ;  he  came  to  India  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century ,  but  his  work  is  lost.  He  was  followed  hj 
Fa-hian,  who  travelled  in  Central  Asia  and  India  from  Aj).  399  to  414.  A  centuiy 
afterwards,  two  more,  Hoei-seng  and  Song-yun,  travelled  some  years  in  the 
north  of  India ;  but  their  accoimt  is  very  brief.  They  were  succeeded  by  Hiouen 
Thsang,  whose  ample  narrative  is  the  subject  of  the  present  Appendix.'  HL? 
example  was  followed  by  some  pilgrims  in  the  eighth  century  aad  by  Khinie, 
who  visited  India  in  964  with  three  hundred  ascetics,  but  these  are  of  little 
interest. 

Fa-hian's  narrative  was  translated  into  French  by  M.  Abel  R^muaat  and  others 
in  1836,  and  an  English  version  from  the  French  was  published  by  Mr.  Laidlay  in 
Calcutta,  1848.  His  book  consists  of  forty  short  chapters,  but  the  narrative  U 
entirely  confined  to  Buddhist  details,  and  hence  we  do  not  gain  much  informa- 
tion from  it  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Brahmanical  population.  He  seldom 
mentions  anything  in  any  place  which  he  visits  beyond  the  Buddhist  shrines 
which  were  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  the  legends  with  which  they  were  associated. 
He  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  territory  of  the  Olgours,  Ehotan,  Cdbul. 
Udydna,  and  Gandh^ra,  and  he  then  describes  his  route  in  India.  He  mentions, 
amoDg  other  places,  Taksha^ild  (Taxila)t  Mathuri,  Sfhikd^ya,  Kanouj  (where 
he  sees  the  Heng  or  Ganges),  Kosala,  Srdvasti,  Kapilavastu,  and  YaitfdlL  He 
next  visits  Magadha,  with  its  capital  Pdtaliputra  ;  and  here  the  veiy  number 
of  sacred  places  mentioned  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  hia  route.  We  can 
trace  him  as  visiting  Kdlanda,  Rdjagriha,  Gridhrakuta,  and  Gay^ :  he  then  goes 
westward  to  Benares  (where  he  particularly  mentions  the  deer-park  of  Sdmdth). 
and  KauiSdmbi.  Fa-hian  here  devotes  a  short  chapter  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Deckan  (Tha  thsen),  and  describes  some  cavern  temples,  which  may  perhaps 
be  those  of  Ellora.  He  then  returns  from  Benares  to  P^taliputra,  where  he 
spends  three  years  in  a  monastery,  ''studying  the  books  and  the  Fan  language 
and  copying  the  precepts."*  He  next  goes  down  the  Ganges  to  Champi  and 
Tdmralipti  (Tamltik)  ;  at  the  latter  place  he  remained  two  years,  '*  transcribing 
the  sacred  books,  and  depicting  the  images."  He  thence  sails  to  Ceylon,  where 
he  stayed  two  years,  and  collected  several  rare  works  in  the  Fan  languid ;  he 
mentions  the  honour  paid  there  to  Buddha's  tooth,  and  describes  Buddhism  as 
flourishing  in  the  highest  degree.  On  his  homeward  voyage  he  visits  Java : 
"heretics  and  Brahmans  were  numerous  there,  and  the  law  of  Buddha  in 
nowise  entertained." 

Hiouen  Thaang's  book  is  a  very  different  work,  and  its  publication  forms  an  en 
in  the  history  of  Indian  research.  The  first  of  M.  Julien *s  three  volumes  contains 
the  memoirs  of  Hiouen  Thsang,  as  written  by  two  of  his  disciples ;  the  other 
two  give  the  ta-thang-si-yu-ki,  or  "mdmoires  sur  lea  contr^  occidentales,*'  the 
original  compOation  of  the  pilgrim  himself. 

Hiouen  Thsang  appears  to  have  been  an  ardent  student  of  Buddhist  pfailoeophy 
in  several  monasteries  in  China,  imtil  at  last,  in  the  year  629,  when  twenty-^ix 

'  Hioaen  Thsang  Kires  an  fMxsount  of  138  king-  doms  in  the  north  had  trmonniUod  thaae  froiu 

(loins,  of  which  he  himself  vuited  110.  month  to  month,  without   ever  roduciQis  the 

'■"  He  says  that  he  had  "  from  the  first  inquired  volume  to  writing ;  on  this  aoooont  he  had  come 

for  the  preoepta,  but  all  the  masten  of  the  king.  so  far  and  reached  mid-India. 
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jan  of  age,  he  conceived  the  design  of  seeking  in  India  the  solution  of  the 
various  doubts  which  perplexed  his  mind,  and  which  none  of  the  Chinese  sages 
oodd  resolve.    He  has  to  set  out  on  his  journey  westward  alone. 

He  starts  from  the  K.W.  extremity  of  China^  and  pursues  his  adventurous  route 
throogfa  the  country  of  the  OXgours,  and  other  Tartar  tribes ;  thus  he  mentions 
the  kingdoms  of  0-ki-ni,  and  Kou-tch^  (Kharashar  ?).  At  the  latter  place  be 
itqps  sixty  days,  on  account  of  the  snow  interrupting  the  roads  ;  and  he  thence 
goes  to  Parlou-kia,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  province  of  Aksu. 
la  sil  these  countries  he  finds  Buddhism  more  or  less  prevalent  He  then  crosses 
tbe  mountain  Ling-chan  (Musur  Aola),  which  occupies  more  than  a  week  ;  here 
be  loses  several  of  his  companions  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  many  of  the 
beasts  of  burden.  He  next  skirts  the  shore  of  the  lake  Thsing-tchi  (Issikul), 
and  arrives  at  the  city  Sou-ch^,  where  he  meets  with  the  Turki-Kh^ ;  he 
notices  that  his  people  were  fire-worshippers.  He  then  travels  on  to  Tche-chi 
fChdsh  or  TashkendX  crosses  the  Jaxartee,  and  visits  Samarkand,  which  is  entirely 
inhabited  by  fire-worshippers.  He  then  proceeds  through  the  pass  called  the 
""Iron  Oates"  (Derbend),  enters  the  kingdom  of  Tukhira,  and  crosses  the  Oxus. 
He  describes  Tukh^ra  as  divided  into  twenty-seven  states,  *'  whidi,  though  to  some 
eitent  independent,  are  generally  subject  to  the  Turks."  Here  he  finds  Buddhism 
hdd  in  respect^  and  still  more  so  in  Baikh,  where  there  were  100  convents  contain- 
ing S,000  monks.  He  next  reaches  B^ytlln  (where  Buddhism  is  very  flourishing), 
and  crosses  the  EBndti  Kush.  He  thence  visits  EapiiSa  (the  Capissa  of  Pliny), 
which  is  under  a  Kshatriya  king,  to  whom  ten  kingdoms  are  subject ;  here  he  finds 
100  convents  with  6,000  monks,  but  also  scores  of  temples  and  many  sects  of 
heretioB^  some  of  whom  went  about  naked,  others  rubbed  themselves  with  ashes 
or  wore  akoUs  as  ornaments.  Near  the  capital  he  passes,  on  a  mountain  called 
PUna^  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  Asoka*s  st^pas  or  monuments  erected  over 
refies.'  On  leaving  Eapiia  he  crosses  a  mountain  range  to  the  east^  and  then 
enters  Ncathem  India.^ 

He  first  visits  Lampd  or  Lamghdn,  **  north  of  which,"  it  is  said,  *'  the  frontier 
eoontries  are  called  Diie-li-tche  {MUehehluu) ;; "  then  he  comes  to  Nagarah^, 
where,  to  the  south-west  of  the  dty,  there  was  a  cave  in  which  Buddha  was 
aid  to  have  left  his  shadow.  Here  the  disciples,  in  their  memoirs,  indulge  their 
imaginatioo,  and  describe  their  master  as  extorting,  by  his  prayers,  such  a  clear 
viaoD  of  the  sacred  symbol  as  had  been  rarely  conceded  to  any  man  ;  but  Hiouen 
Thsang  himself  only  remarks  that  **in  old  times  the  appearance  was  seen  as 
humnoos  as  if  it  were  Buddha  himself,  but  in  these  lat^  ages  one  no  longer 
sees  it  completely  ;  something  is,  indeed,  perceived,  but  it  is  only  a  feeble  and 
doobtfol  resemblance."*  South-east  of  this  lay  Gkmdhi&ra,  with  its  capital,  Purus- 
hapuxm,  at  this  time  subject  to  Eapisa.  He  describes  the  inhabitants  as  effeminate, 
but  greatly  devoted  to  literature :  and  he  mentions  it  as  the  birthplace  of  many 
Indian  doctors,  who  have  composed  (Buddhist)  ^tras.  He  found  its  1,000 
eonrents  and  numerous  tt^paa  deserted  and  in  ruins  ;  there  were  100  temples 
and  heretaoB  of  all  sorts  in  abundance.  There  were  several  monuments  of  the 
great  kings  A6oka  and  Kanishka ;  and  he  also  expressly  mentions  a  temple  sacred 
^  Xahelwara,  as  well  as  a  celebrated  statue  of  his  wife,  the  goddess  Pi-mo 
{Bkhtd),  in  blue  atone.    In  his  account  of  the  city  S^tura,  he  gives  a  curious 

^  '  B<  iBKid  to  bave  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  Sanakrit  equivalent  in  nearly  every  instanoe. 

<Mia  HjCno  snch  monnmenta.    HJooen  Thaanff  Tboa  Ti-po-ta-to  repreeente  Deradatta,  and  7ou- 

tadt  than  ererywhera.  ho4o,  Tukbira.    We  abaii  give  aome  more  ezam- 

*  HfawMD  Thaang  knew  Sanakrit^  and  endea-  plea  farther  on. 

*o»«d  thRNigfaoat  his  itinenry  in  India  to  give  *  Similarly,  in  vol.  i.  p.  386,  Hioaen  Thaang 

^  native  munee  aa  far  aa  the  pecnliar  syllabic  mentions  another  place  where  Buddha  had  left 


ice  native  munee  aa  rar  aa  tne  pecouar  ayUatnc  mentions  another  place  where  Buddha  had  left 
^nictwe  of  the  Chineaa  language  admitted.  M.  his  shadow;  but  he  adda,  "although  ibis  is 
^ahmhaa  diaeoveied  a^nethod^for  detecting  the       related   in   the   historical  memoirs,   nowadays 

Google 


■Ssaiknt  aaniaa  and  woida  under  their  Chineee       ahaolutely  nothing  is  to  be 

^ — ^~'  —' — )  can  thus  recover  with  certainty 
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legend  about  Pdnini,  and  deBcribea  his  grammar  as  stiU  sfeudied  by  the  Brahmsza 
of  the  place. 

He  thenoe  visited  Udytfna,  to  the  north,  but  most  of  its  1,400  oonvents  were  in 
mins.  Next  he  went  to  Bolor,  and  thence  tamed  southward  to  TakshanU  (which 
formerly  belonged  to  Kapi^  but  was  then  subject  to  Cashmir)  Sinhapora,  UnA, 
and  Cashmir.  The  latter  country  he  found  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ki-li-to 
(Kritiya)  dynasty,  which  patronised  the  Brahmanioal  faith  ;  but  there  were  many 
lesmed  Buddhists  in  the  various  convents,  and  our  traveller  stayed  there  two  yean, 
copying  and  studying  the  sacred  books.  He  then  visits  Panch  and  R^japuia,  and 
remarks  that  all  the  countries  from  T^amghfa  to  this  last  place  are  more  or  \em 
barbarous,  and  do  not  properly  belong  to  India." 

Hiouen  Thsaog  thenoe  goes  southward  to  Cheka,  where  he  sees  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  dittala  (the  Sagala  or  Sangala  of  the  Greeks),  Chinapati,  where  he 
remains  studying  fourteen  months,— Jiflandhara,  where  he  remains  four  montb^— 
and  Kuluta  (where  he  crosses  the  Satlaj).  He  next  proceeds  southward  to  a  oountiy 
called  Po-li-ye*to-lo,- which  appears  to  be  the  Matsja  district  of  Manu,  as  thia  is 
explained  by  KuUtika  as  Virata,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  Miicheii  or  Jaipur. 
Hiouen  Thsang  describes  the  inhabitants  as  averse  to  letters,  and  devoted  to 
heretical  doctrines  and  war.' 

He  next  comes  to  MathuhL  (Mattra),*  and  here  his  narrative  throws  great 
light  on  the  political  condition  of  the  Doib  in  the  seventh  century.  He  viaito 
and  describes  Tandsar,  with  its  3  convents,  its  100  temples,  and  swarms  of 
heretios,*—Srughna  (?),  with  its  ruined  capital  (here  he  finds  5  oonveots  and 
100  temples,  and  remains  studying  with  a  renowned  doctor  some  montha),— 
Matipura  (?),  on  the  Qanges,  where  the  Buddhist  and  Brahmanioal  faiths  hare 
an  equal  number  of  adherents,  and  the  king  is  a  Slldra,  but  does  not  follow  the 
law  of  Buddha,— Brahmapura  (?).~Ahichchhattra  (the  A^dipa  of  Ptolemy),— 
and  Sf^nkdsya,***  the  old  city  mentioned  in  the  lUhniyana,  and  which  Qeneral 
Cunningham  discovered  in  the  ruins  near  the  present  village  of  SamkasM 
General  Cunningham  found  a  tank  there,  where  a  N^  is  still  propitiated  by 
offerings  of  milk  whenever  rain  is  wanted,  just  as  it  was  in  aj),  400,  when 
Fa-hian  visited  the  spot. 

The  next  phuse  visited  was  Kany((kubja, — ^he  describes  its  capital  as  20  2t"  in 
length  and  5  in  breadth.  Its  king,  Harsha-vardhana,  was  of  the  Vailya  cast; 
he  had  succeeded  his  elder  brother  B^jyavardhana,  who  had  been  treaolieroaaly 
killed  by  dai^inka^  an  anti-Buddhist  king  in  eastern  India,  and  on  his  accessiaD 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Siliditya.**  The  new  king  had  established  his  supremacy 
over  all  India,  and  was  a  most  aealous  patron  of  Buddhism.  There  were  100 
convents  and  10,000  monks ;  and  also  200  temples  of  the  Brahnums.  He  describes 
the  kingdom  as  wealthy  and  full  of  foreign  merchandise, — "  the  citieB  are  all 
defended  by  solid  walls  and  deep  ditches." 

He  next  went  to  0-yu-to  (which  is  supposed  to  have  been  some  capital  of 

*  Hlonen  Thiaac'a  itlnerair  haa  been  admiia.  battla-fleld  of  the  MahibhiLiata  war,  and  b« 
bly  llliwtratad  by  M.  L.  Vivien  de  Saint  Martin  fA-rm  a  •luiooaly  distorted  venion  of  the  fen- 
in  hiB  Mimoirt  AnalyiiqM  appended  to  M.  Jolien'i       dition. 

■eoond  Tolame  of  the  ^yuOri.    For  Northern  ^*  Hiooen  Thaang  oalla  it  Kia-pl-tha,  bat  his 

India  we   hare  an   InTaluable  rapplement  in  aoooont  of  the  tsmple  with  Bnddha's  triple  ladder 

General  Oonn  Ingham's  report  of  .liia  Aiebiec-  identiflei  it  with  ^hian's  8eng-ki»eliL    It  v«i 

logical  Sarreya.  in    1861-dS,  pabliahed  in  the  a  reiy  celebrated  place  of  Buddhist  pOgrimagv, 

Jonmal  of 'the  Asiatic  Sodety  of  BengaL  "  5  ti  are  said  to  be  rather  more  than  one  mile. 

*  Cf.  sapri,  p.  26,  note.  "  Some  of  these  ftcts  have  been  lemaztaM? 
■  He  finds  at  Mathori  20  oonvents,  with  2,000  iliostnted  and  confirmed  bv  Dr.  Hall,  from  the 

monks,  and  5  temples.    As  Fa-hian  had  found  20  recently  disoorered  work  of  B4na,  the  Hortka- 

convents  with  8,000  monks,  and  Xahmfld  in  his  ehanlTa.    See  his  analysis  in  the  Prefaoe  to  his 

letter  (see  sapHk,  p.  832),  speaks  of  innumerable  edition  of  the  VAsaTadatti,  and  also  Jmtrt^ B.A.s. 

temples,  we  can  distinotly  trace  the  gradoal  de-  xges.    It  is  said  (FiedeH,  T.,  p.  215X  that  SiU- 

dine  of  Buddhism  and  revival  of  Brahmanism  ditya  died  in  a.d.  050,  and  dfter  hia  daatii  India 

between  the  fifth  and  seveirth  centoiies.  ^^  devastated  by  war  and  famine. 

*  Near  Tanesar  he  sees  Karakshetra,  the  old 
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Ayodh/a  on  the  Gtoogw)  ;  here  he  foand  100  oonvents  and  only  10  temples. 
He  then  goes  down  the  river  to  Hayamukha  (?), — on  his  voyage,  his  ship  ia 
attacked  hy  robbers  devoted  to  the  goddess  Durg^  who  have  an  annual  custom 
of  asaificing  one  of  their  captives^  and  they  fix  on  the  Chinese  pilgrim  as  their 
TictinL  The  memoirs  expatiate  on  his  calmness  amidst  his  terrified  companions, 
—he  reaigDa  hinaaelf  to  his  fate,  and  only  regrets  that  the  premature  termination 
<i  his  journey  will  issue  in  future  evil  to  his  captors ;  but  a  sudden  storm 
ihrms  the  robbers,  and  they  release  him  with  his  friends.  He  next  visits 
Pnytfga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Granges  and  Jumna, — ^here  he  finds  only  two 
«BiaU  convents, — ''there  are  many  hundreds  of  temples  and  the  number  of 
heretics  is  enonnous."  He  expressly  mentions  one  very  celebrated  temple  of 
iomieofle  wealth  and  sanctity  with  a  large  tree  in  its  principal  court,  from  whose 
top  pilgrims  used  to  throw  themselves  down  in  order  to  die  in  such  a  sacred  spot ; " 
he  also  mentions  the  custom  of  devotees  drowning  themselves  at  the  point  of 
cL'fiflaenoe.  South-west  of  PrayiSga,  there  was  a  dense  forest  infested  with  wild 
beasts  and  elephants.  He  next  visits  Kauidmbi,  where  he  finds  10  convents  in 
ruins,  and  50  flourishing  temples. 

He  next  turns  northward  to  Vaifefltha  (?),  which  Qeneral  Cunningham  identi- 
fies with  the  Hindfi  Sdketa  or  the  ancient  Ayodhytf  on  the  river  8arayu ;  and 
thence  to  Srdvasti  He  describes  the  capital  |pf  the  Utter  kingdom  as  in  ruins 
ad  ahnoai  deserted;  there  were  many  ruined  convents,  but  the  Brahmanical 
temples  seeoi  to  have  been  numerous  and  frequented.*^  Thence  he  goes  to 
KApilaTaflta, — ''here  there  are  10  deserted  towns,  and  the  royal  city  is  in  ruins; 
the  palace,  in  the  middle  of  the  capital,  was  once  14  or  15  It  in  circumierenoe, 
dod  was  entirely  built  d  bricks, — its  ruins  are  stiU  lofty  and  solid,  but  it  has 
been  deserted  for  ages.  The  villages  are  thinly  peopled, — there  is  no  king, — 
<Teiy  town  has  its  own  chief.  There  were  once  about  1,000  convents,  the  ruins 
d  which  still  remain."  The  various  spots  were  still  pointed  out,  which  were 
a«odated  with  the  memorable  events  in  ^&ya  Muni's  life,  and  on  moat  of  them 
n&dr«t  had  been  erected.  He  next  goes  eastward  through  a  dense  forest  to 
BimaghKma,  which  was  then  only  a  desert^ — ^it  abounded  with  the  ruins  of 
<»B?eats  and  at^ptu,  bat  most  of  the  country  was  covered  with  forests  full 
«f  vHd  beaate  and  robben;  and  the  same  desolation  prevailed  in  Kuiinagara, 
the  celebrated  spot  where  &&ja  Muni  entered  into  nirvdna?*  Hiouen  Thaang 
then  tarns  to  liie  south-west,  and,  after  passing  through  a  vast  forest,  reaches 
BenarasL 

He  descxibes  the  kingdom  as  thickly  filled  with  populous  villages, — ^the  majority 
<d  the  xDhabitants  believed  heretical  doctrines,  and  there  were  few  who  revered 
the  law  of  Buddha.  There  were  80  convents  with  about  8,000  monks,  and 
100  taoapfes  and  10,000  heretics,  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  Maheswara. 
^SoBM  cot  thflir  hair,  others  leave  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  go  about 
quite  naked  (the  Nirgranthas),  others  rub  their  bodies  with  ashes  (the  "Pi/^ii- 
I»tasX  and  sealoualy  practise  painful  penances  to  escape  from  life  and  death." 
''In  the  capital  there  are  20  temples.  They  have  towers  of  many  stories,  and 
«>y'^ffT^  diapeis  boilt  of  stones  elaborately  carved  and  of  wood  richly 
posted.  Thii^  trees  cover  them  with  their  shade,  and  streams  of  pure  water 
tow  itnmd  them.  The  statue  of  Maheswara,  which  is  made  of  brass,  is  nearly 
100  iael  high.  Hia  aspect  is  grave  and  majestic,  and,  on  seeing  him,  one  feels 
respeeHai  fear  as  if  he  were  still  living." 

"  TUife  fh«  Mlebnted  oJMayBa^  or  "  inde-  the  rained  dty  on  the  Bapti,  still  oaUed  SAhet- 

-tt^MetoMft."    AbdulkidfetotheManto-  M^het.    drivaeti  in  M^igadhi  beoomee  Sdwa^hi. 

ck»b  at  Tkmiifkh,  HMO^pna  the  aame  pra^oe  ».  Qen.  Cunningham  identifies  this  with  the 

y  alffl  peraient  in  Akher's  time.    8m  Oen.  rvtinu  of  Kaaia,  86  miles  east  from  Gorakhpur  ; 


CiQBiB^Ua's  Bapofft  C<mnt.  B.A.8, 1866).  one  of  the  monnde  is  stiU  oaUed  the  "  Ibrt  of  the 

ideatiileB  SriTaeti  with       dead  prince." 
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He  visltB  the  deer-park  of  SttnuCth,  with  its  conyent  oontaming  1,600  monks,'' 
and  then  journeys  north-eastward  to  VaisQi,  passing  on  the  way  a  celebrated 
temple  of  N^yapa.  He  describes  the  capital  as  a  heap  of  ruins,  ooyeiing  a 
circumference  of '60  or  70  U.  •  The  district  abounded  with  Buddhist  monumeotB, 
and  there  were  many  ruined  convents,  but  only  three  or  four  were  inhabited; 
there  were  scores  of  temples,  and  a  multitude  of  heretics,  especially  of  those 
who  go  naked.  As  Fa-hian  describes  Yaifali  without  alluding  to  its  being  in 
ruins,  we  may  conclude  that  the  city  decayed  between  the  fifth  and  seventh 
centuries." 

After  visiting  Viiji  (which  he  describes  as  in  ruins),  and  Nepdl  (which  be 
finds  under  a  Kshatriya  king  of  the  race  of  the  Lichavas),  he  continues  his  route 
to  Magadha.  Here  he  found  50  convents  with  10,000  monks,  but  the  temples 
were  also  numerous  and  well  frequented.  He  mentions  Pdtaliputra  as  a 
ruined  city  south  of  the  Ganges;  ** though  long  deserted,  its  foundatioiis 
still  covered  an  extent  of  70  It/*  He  also  mentions  its  original  name — Kusama- 
pura,  and  gives  a  legend  to  account  for  the  change.  He  counted  hundreds  of 
ruined  convents,  ttHpas,  and  temples  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the 
legends  connected  with  the  different  sacred  sites  are  curious,  as  UluatFating  the 
respective  positions  of  Buddhism  and  the  more  ancient  faith.  We  find  frequent 
accounts  of  great  disputations  held  in  the  presence*  of  the  kings,  between  the 
most  learned  partisans  of  the  two  creeds  ;  and  one  great  Brahman  is  expresslT 
mentioned  by  name — Mddhava — a  celebrated  follower  of  the  S^nkhya  philosophy, 
who  was  vanquished  by  a  Buddhist  teacher — Gupamati — ^from  oentnd  India. 
Mddhava,  it  is  said,  was  a  man  of  immense  learning,  and  he  possessed  two  towns, 
and  all  the  surrounding  district  was  his  appanage.  Similarly  we  read  in  the  legends 
of  towns  given  as  a  reward  to  the  successful  Buddhist  disputant,  and  in  one 
place  (vol.  i.  p.  451)  it  is  even  said  that  the  defeated  Brahmans  were  reduced 
to  be  dependants  of  the  convents  (^'les  Brahmanes  rest^rent  assujettis  au  aerrice 
des  convents  "). 

Among  other  places^  Hiouen  Thsang  mentions  Gay^"  which  he  describes  as 
a   well-defended    city,  very  difficult  of   access ;   it  had  only  a  few  inhabstants. 
The  Brahmans  formed  a  thousand  families ;  they  were  descended  from  one  HishL 
The  king  did  not  treat  them  as  subjects,  and  the  multitude  showed  them  pTx> 
found  respect.    GaytC  was  a  very  sacred  spot  in  Buddhist  legend  ;  there  BuddhA 
had  passed  six  years  of  severe  penance,  and  there  grew  the  sacred  bodhi  tree, 
of  which    General    Cunningham    says  *'that  it  still    exists,  though    very    much 
decayed ;    one  large  stem,  with  three  branches  to  the  westward,  is  stfll  green, 
but  the  other  branches  are  barkless  and   rotten ; "    but  of   course  it  has  been 
frequently  renewed.     Hiouen   Thsang  mentions  a  celebrated    vihdra,  whi<^    had 
been  constructed  near  the  tree  by  a  Brahman  who  was  once  a  worahipper  of 
Maheswara,  but  who,  warned  by  that  deity,  had  resolved  to  build  the  Buddhist 
convent.    This  appears  to  be  the  same  legend  as  that  connected  with  Amam  Sinha, 
which  is  commemorated  in  an  inscription  found  by  Mr.  WiUdns  at  Gay^  adhI 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ''Asiatic  Besearches."    Hiouen  Thsang  remaxks 
that "  for  the  space  of  10  U  to  the  south  of  the  bodhi  tree,  the  sacred  monumenu 
are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  them  aU.    Every  year,  vhen 
the  mendicants  {bhikihtu)  inhabit  fixed  abodes  during  the  rainy  season,   monks 
and   laymen    arrive   from    all    quarters,    by   hundreds,   thousands,    and   tens    of 
thousands.    For  seven  days  and  nights  they  walk  about  in  the  woods  sunaundliig 

"  Qen.  Cnnningham  glres  an  interetting  ao-  were  foimd  in  one  of  the  ohambva,  m  if  liascit; 

oount  of  the  ezcaTationi  which  hara  been  carried  abandoned  on  the  floor, 

on  Ht  different  times  in  Sdmdth  ;  eyery  where  we  "  Cf.  supriL,  n.  26S. 

find  traces  of  destruction  by  fire,  as  if  the  monks  "  This  is  no  doubt  the  so-called  Boddha  Gari, 

had  been  suddenly  surprised  and  forced  to  fly ;  as  distinffuished  from  the  dij  Q^yi^  six  miles  t*; 

eren  the  remains  of  ready-made  wheateh  cakes  the  nortjfi. 
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the  oourent,  with  odoroiu  flowen  and  to  the  soimd  of  muaic,  and  pay  their 
homage  to  the  relics  and  ma^e  their  offerings  The  monks  of  India,  at  the  time 
of  the  nins,  enter  fixed  habitations  on  the  first  day  of  ^rdvan,  and  they  quit  them 
on  the  last  day  of  Aiwayuj.**^ 

Magsdha  of  course  abounded  with  objects  of  interest  to  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
and  his  account  of  its  sacred  places  is  very  detailed,  and  General  Cimningham 
has  recognised  many  of  the  spots  which  he  visited,  especially  the  ruins  of  Ku- 
a^jiinpur  or  R^jagriha,  near  the  modem  lUtjgfr,  which  can  still  be  identified 
bjr  Fa-hian's  description,  that  **  the  five  hiUs  form  a  girdle  round  it  like  the  walls 
d  a  town.'*  This  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Magadha,  and  it  is  no 
(knbt  the  same  as  the  Girivraja  of  the  Edm^yaiia ;  even  at  the  time  of  Fa-hian's 
tisit  it  was  a  deserted  city. 

Hiouen  Thsang  also  notices  a  more  modem  lUjagpha,  in  the  plain,  which 
was  inhabited  by  1,000  Brahman  families,  Alioka  having  given  it  to  them  when 
he  removed  his  court  to  Pdtdliputra.  But  the  most  interesting  place  which 
Hiodien  Thaang  visited  was  the  celebrated  convent  of  Kdlanda,  the  extensive 
rami  of  idiich  still  exist  in  the  village  of  Baragaon,  seven  miles  to  the  north  of 
fiijglr.  On  hia  anival  he  was  met  by  200  monks  and  a  crowd  of  other  persons, 
cfmoDg  in  procession  with  flags,  parasols,  perfumes,  and  flowers.  He  was  then 
vdcomed  in  solemn  conclave  by  all  the  residents,  and  invited  to  share  in  all 
that  the  conyemt  supplied.  After  this  he  was  introduced  to  a  venerable  dehdrya 
aamed  Silahhadra,  who  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  depths  of  Buddhist  phUo- 
wphj,  but  who,  for  several  years,  had  been  almost  helpless  from  violent  rheu- 
matieoL  Hiouen  Thsang  was  then  lodged  in  one  of  the  convent  buildings  and 
treated  with  every  mark  of  respect  Kdlanda  was  at  that  time  the  most 
impoaiqg  ol  all  the  Buddhist  monasteries  in  India :  10,000  monks  resided  within 
iti  waUa^  and  among  these  were  visitors  from  all  parts  of  India  who  had  come 
to  study  the  ahstruaer  Buddhist  books  under  its  renowned  teachers.  There  were 
to  be  found  the  followers  of  the  eighteen  different  schools,  aJl  living  united 
together ;  and  every  kind  of  book  was  studied,  ^*  from  the  common  books,  as  the 
Vedss  and  such  writings,  to  logic  {ketuvidifd),  grammar  (iabdavidyd),  medicine 
{(UkUad),  and  the  practical  arts  {Bilpatthdnavidyd)"  A  thousand  of  the  monks 
cvald  esi^ain  twenty  treatises,  five  hundred  could  explain  thirty,  and  ten  (including 
Hloaen  himself)  knew  fifty ;  but  the  old  dehdrya  had  mastered  all.  The  convent 
was  supported  by  the  revenue  of  100  villages,  and  the  strictest  moral  and  intellectual 
diseipliDe  was  maintained  in  the  community.  As  the  public  funds  provided  all 
iwTtmttkm,  the  monks  had  no  need  to  wander  and  beg  alms,  and  all  their  time  was 
devoted  to  study. 

Hknien  Tbumg  appears  to  have  remained  five  years  at  Ndlanda,  and  during 
ihat  time  he  read  the  Yoga  idttra  three  times,  the  Nydy&nusdra  tdttra  once, 
the  dUudharma  $datra  once,  the  ketuvidyd  idtitra  twice,  die  iabdavidyd  Sditra 
tviee,  etc.  He  also  revised  the  books  which  he  had  read  in  Cashmir,  and  at 
the  Bsme  time  he  took  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  Brahmanical  books  and 
the  work  entitled  Ki-lun,  wldch  treats  of  the  Fan  characters  of  India.  There 
then  followB,  in  the  memoirs  written  by  the  disciples,  a  very  curious  passage  on 
the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature,  to  which  we  shall  retum  further  on. 

After  leaving  N^Oanda,  he  proceeds  through  forests  and  mountains  to  the 
idngdom  of  Hiravyaparvata,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Monghir.  Its  capital 
contained  10  oonTent«  with  about  4,000  monks ;  there  were  20  temples,  and  aU 


I  (vol.  i.  p.  4WX  that  not  always  well  undeiBtood,  Chinese  tranalatora 

»of  tl&emonthBarebflaedon  have  often  been  deoeiyed.    Hence  In  the  diri- 

i;  froinanicisnttiiiiMetoolU'  sion  of  the  eeaaons,  and  the  oalcolatione  of  the 

daj«»  thii  onge  hae  l»eea  invariably  preaenred,  monUu,    differenoea   and   oootiadictione   have 

aadlhe  dMfavBBt  adaools  have  made  no  change.  ariMn.** 

B«t  m  at  tba  hi^ginning;,  looal  expreMions  were 
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cIaoks  of  heretics  were  numeroufi.  He  mentioiis  a  mountain  ''whence  smoke- 
and  vapour  issued  which  obscured  the  sun  and  moon " ;  which  may  be  ui 
exaggeration  of  the  hot  springs  found  in  the  neighbouring  hiUs.  He  tfaenoe 
follows  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ganges  and  visits  Champ^  where  there  were- 
scores  of  ruined  convents,  in  which  about  200  monks  still  oontinaed  to  reside; 
•— 4he  Brahmanical  temples  were  many  and  well*frequented.  He  next  visits 
Kajtighira  (?),  with  6  or  7  convents  and  10  temples;  the  kingdom  was  no 
longer  independent,  and  consequently  the  cities  were  deserted,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants had  retired  to  the  villages.  He  adds  thati  when  Siliditya  travelled  in  his 
dominions,  on  his  arrival  in  this  district,  he  had  a  palace  built  of  reeds^  where 
he  administered  justice,  and  which  was  burnt  on  his  departure.  Hionen  ThBuig 
mentions  that  in  each  of  these  last-mentioned  kingdoms  there  were  lai^  intU 
of  forest  abounding  with  wild  elephants.  He  next  comes  to  Po^dravardhaiu 
(Bardwant),  with  20  convents  and  100  temples,  and  thence  proceeds  eastward 
to  Kdmar6pa  (Assam).  He  describes  the  language  of  Assam  as  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  neighbouring  provinces ;  its  inhabitants  were  not  Buddhists, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  convent  within  its  limits.  Its  temples  could  be 
numbered  by  hundreds,  and  their  worshipperB  by  tens  of  thousands.  Its  king 
was  a  Brahman,  named  Bhiskaravarma,  and  he  bore  the  title  of  Kum^; 
although  not  a  fc^ower  of  Buddha,  he  received  Hiouen  Thsang  with  kind- 
ness and  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  respect.  He  next  goes  to  Samata^ 
(in  the  Sundarbans  ?),  and  thence  to  the  port  of  T^bnralipti  (Tamluk).  He 
finds  in  the  latter  place  10  ocmvents'  and  50  temples.;  and  he  mentious  the 
immense  quantity  of  rare  and  precious  merchandise  which  was  brought  to  it  by 
land  and  sea.  Here  he  enquired  about  Ceylon  (Sinhala),  and  he  learned  that 
ships  often  sailed  thither  from  this  port ;  but  he  was  advised  to  prooeed  south- 
ward to  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  and  thus  avoid  the  long  and  dangerous 
voyage.  He  accordingly,  after  first  visiting  a  country  called  Kaniasuvaiiia  (?), 
proceeds  to  Orissa;  henceforth  his  descriptions  of  the  different  countries  are 
much  briefer  and  more  meagre.  He  describes  the  inhabitants  as  tall,  dark,  and 
rude  in  their  manners, — ^their  language  and  pronunciation  differed  from  those  of 
central  India.  There  were  100  convents  with  10,000  monks,  and  50  temples. 
On  the  S.E.  frontier,  he  finds  a  large  city  called  Gharitra,  which  was  a  port 
greatly  frequented  by  foreign  merchants.  He  next  passes  through  Kooyodha  (T). 
with  its  100  temples;  Kalinga,  on  the  coast,  with  its  10  convents  and  200 
temples ;  and  Kosala  (in  the  interior),  with  its  Kshatriya  king  of  the  Buddhist 
faith,  its  100  convents  and  its  70  temples.  He  next  visits  Andhra,  where 
he  finds  a  language  and  pronunciation  very  different  from  those  of  oentnl 
India,  though  the  written  characters  are  mostly  the  same.  There  were  2i> 
convents  with  8,000  monks,  and  30  temples ;  he  calls  its  capital  Ping-ki-lo 
(Warangal  ?). 

He  then  proceeded  to  Dhanakacheka  or  Kahllndhra  (Mahendri  ?),  where  he  found 
most  of  the  convents  in  ruins,  and  only  20  were  still  inhabited  ;  there  were  100 
temples,  And  heretics  of  every  sect  were  very  numerous.  Here  he  met  two  learned 
monks,  and  he  stayed  several  months  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  instonictions. 
Thence  he  went  to  Chola,  which  he  describes  as  mostly  a  desert  covered  with 
marshes  and  jungles ;  the  convents  were  nearly  aU  in  ruins,  but  there  were 
many  temples,  and  the  heretics  who  went  naked  (the  nirffranthoM)  were 
extremely  numerous.  His  way  thence  lay  southward  through  forests  and  desert 
plains  until  he  reached  Drdvida  and  its  capital  Kinchipura  (Conjeveram).  He 
mentions  its  100  convents  with  their  10,000  monks,  and  its  80  temples,  and 
numerous  nirgrantha  heretics.  Here  he  meets  some  monks  from  Ceyton,  who 
dissuade  him  from  proceeding  thither,  as  the  king  of  that  island  had  lately  died,  and 
the  country  was  disturbed  by  civil  commotions  :  Hiouen  Thsang  takes  their  advice. 
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bttt  he  iosertB  in  his  Si-yu-ki  a  abort  account  of  Ceylon,  as  derived  from  the 
tiaTeDerB  whom  he  met. 

Aooording  to  the  Memoira,  Hiouen  Thsang  did  not  go  farther  south  than 
Kiochipuni ;  but  the  Si-yu-ki  mentiona  bia  going  3,000  U  to  the  south  (or  rather 
KNith-wert),  and  reaching  a  country  called  Mo-lo-kiu-toha,  ie.  Malak6ta  or  Malaya. 
He  describaB  its  inhabitants  as  illiterate  and  entirely  devoted  to  gain  ;  the  convents 
were  mostly  in  ruins,  but  there  were  hundreds  of  flourishing  temples,  and  numbers 
of  Mtryraiktha  heretics.  He  describes  the  Malaya  hills  and  the  sandal-trees  which 
grow  on  them,  and  he  mentbns  the  serpents  by  which  these  trees  are  infested.  He 
tlieii  pasMs  through  Konkana,  where  he  found  100  convents  with  10,000  monks^  as 
wdl  as  hundreds  of  temples.  Both  in  his  journey  to  this  kingdom  from  the  south, 
Old  again  on  his  leaving  it  and  proceeding  northward,  he  describes  himself  as 
pMong  throu^  vast  forests  and  desert  plains  infested  by  wild  beasts  and  robbers. 
He  next  comes  to  Mahd^bhtra.  His  account  of  this  kingdom  is  curious  and 
mteiwtiQg.  "  The  kingdom  of  Mo-ho-la-tcha  (Mahdrdsh^)  has  a  circuit  of  about 
6,000  H.  On  the  west  side,  its  capital  *  is-  near  a  great  river, — ^its  circumference  is 
30  U.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  produces  grain  in  abundance.  The  clima4ie 
ie  bot,->the  manners  of  the  people  are  simple  and  honest  They  are  tall  in  stature, 
and  their  character  proud  and  haughty.  Whoever  confers  a  benefit  on  them  may 
count  on  their  giHtitude ;  but  he  who  offends  them  never  escapes  their  vengeance. 
If  any  one  insults  them,  they  risk  their  life  to  wash  out  the  affront ;  if  any  one 
implores  their  aid  in  distress,  they  neglect  all  care  of  their  personal  safety  to  help 
hiiiL  When  they  have  an  injury  to  avenge,  they  never  fail  to  warn  their  enemy 
Wonhand ;  after  which,  each  man  dons  his  cuirass  and  fights,  lance  in  hand.  In 
a  battle  they  porsoe  those  who  fly,  but  they  do  not  kill  those  who  yield  themselves 
piiaooen.  When  a  general  has  lost  a  battle,  instead  of  inflicting  corporal  puniah- 
meot  upon  him«  they  make  him  wear  women's  clothes,  and  so  drive  him  to  commit 
niode:  The  State  maintAJna  a  body  of  intrepid  warriors  to  the  number  of  many 
lumdreda.  Whenever  they  prepare  for  combat^  they  make  themselves  drunk  with 
viae,  and  then  any  one  of  them  would,  lanoe  in  hand,  singly  defy  ten  thousand 
ewmico.  If  he  kills  any  one  who  happens  to  cross  his  path,  the  law  does  not 
puiuh  him.  When  the  army  is  out  on  service,  these  warriors  march  in  the  van,  to 
the  aouad  of  drums.  They  also  make  drunk  hundreds  of  their  ferocious  elephants." 
He  deMxibeB  the  king  as  a  Kshatriya  named  Pulake^  and  he  adds  that  ^ildditya, 
the  king  of  Kanouj,  had  subdued  all  India  except  this  nation,  and  aU  his  effprts 
w  ocaquer  them  had  foiled.  Hiouen  Thsang  mentions  100  convents  with  5,000 
moDka ;  there  were  also  100  temples,  and  the  heretics  of  different  sects  were 
extnmclty  numerous. 

He  then  croeses  the  Narmad^  (Nerbadda)  river,  and  comes  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bonigaeheva  (Bacygaaa  or  Bardch).  He  describes  the  inhabitants  as  devoted  to 
■Dsritime  traffic,  and  as  illiterate  and  deoeitluL  There  were  10  oonventa  with  300 
nonka,  and  also  ten  temples.  He  next  goes  to  Mflwa,  of  which  he  speaks  in  glow- 
iog  terms.  **  In  the  five  Indiss,  there  are  two  kingdoms  where  study  is  highly 
Mtecmcd,— Mfiwa  in  the  south-west,  and  MagaHliA  in  the  north-east.*'  Brahmanism 
dod  Bnddhiam  seemed  each  to  floiuiah.  Thus  there  were  many  hundreds  of  con- 
rente  with  20,000  monks,  and  there  were  also  as  many  temples.  The  heretics  were 
Toy  nomeroua,  especially  those  who  rubbed  their  bodies  with  ashes  (the  P^upatas). 
He  aMoftiona  a  king  named  Siliditya,  who  had  rdgned  some  60  years  before  and 
had  greatly  patronised  the  Buddhists  during  his  long  reign  of  50  years ;  he  places 
the  eapital  on  the  south-east  of  the  river  Mahi,  which  seems  to  indicate  Dh^ilk. 
He  alao  mentiana  a  city  of  Brahmans,  and  gives  a  curious  legend  of  a  Brahman 
vho  was  deeply  rersed  in  every  branch  of  learning,  sacred  and  profane,  and  in  his 
am/ganoe  proclaimed  himself  the  successor  of  Buddha  and  the  guide  of  the  ignorant. 

*  DeogiriorPaithin?  ^  - 
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He  had  statues  carved  in  red  sandalwood  of  Kahelwara,  Vaaudeva,"  NdnCyana, 
and  Buddha,  and  he  placed  these  as  the  four  legs  of  his  chair,  until  he  was  defeated 
in  a  public  disputation  by  a  Buddhist  mendicant,  when  he  was  swallowed  up  alive 
by  the  earth  opening  under  his  feet. 

He  next  visits  A|ali  (?)  and  Each,  in  both  of  which  Buddhism  was  yielding  to 
Brahmanism,  and  from  thence  he  proceeds  to  VallabhL  He  describes  the  latter  aa 
a  kingdom  of  great  commerce  and  wealth  ;  there  were  100  convents  with  6,000 
monks,  and  also  many  hundreds  of  temples  and  heretics  of  eveiy  sect  The  kingp 
were  Kshatriyas  and  nephews  of  the  SlUditya  who  was  mentioned  above  u  a 
king  of  ItbUwa  ;  the  present  occupier  of  the  throne,  Dhruvapa^,  who  was  also  son-ia- 
law  to  the  son  of  diUEditya,  the  king  of  Kanouj.  He  was  a  zealous  Buddhist,  and 
every  year  held  a  great  assembly  for  seven  days,  when  he  distributed  all  kincU  of 
giftiS  to  the  religious  devotees,  and  then  bought  them  back  at  a  double  price. 

He  next  visits  iijiandapura,  a  dependency  of  Mdlwa,— Sardsh^ra,  a  dependency 
of  Vallabhi,  which  possessed  great  wealth  from  its  commerce, — and  Quijan,^ 
where  there  was  only  one  convent,  though  the  Eshatriya  king  professed  the 
Buddhist  faith.  We  next  find  him  at  Ujain,  which  he  describes  as  under  a  Brahman 
king  well  versed  in  heretical  learning, — here  there  had  once  been  scores  of  am- 
vents,  but  now  nearly  all  were  in  ruins,  while  the  temples  were  numerous  and 
erowded  with  votaries."  Next  he  visits  Tchi-ki-to  (Chitor  T),  where  Buddhism  was 
similarly  waning  before  Brahmanism ;  but  the  king,  though  a  Brahman,  patitmiaes 
the  former  religion, — and  Mah^swarapura,  a  thoroughly  Brahmanical  kingdom, 
which  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  north-east  of  lUjputdna.  He  then  tiuns  westward, 
and  after  travelling  through  wild  plains  and  dangerous  deserts,  he  crosses  the 
river  Sindhu  and  arrives  at  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  He  calls  the  capital 
Vichavapura  (7)  ;  the  king  is  a  Sfidra  ;  there  are  hundreds  of  convents  with  10,000 
monks,  and  there  are  also  30  temples.  He  mentions  a  sect  of  fanatics  who  occupied 
one  side  of  the  river  for  1,000  It ;  their  only  profession  was  murder  and  the  tending 
'of  oxen  :  the  men  shaved  their  beards  and  the  women  their  hair,  and  they  wore 
the  dress  of  Buddhist  monks.  Hiouen  Thsang  regarded  them  as  the  d^enerate 
descendants  of  a  Buddhist  tribe.  He  next  visits  Miilasambhuru  (Mult^  ?),  where 
t^ere  were  10  convents  mostly  in  ruins,  and  8  temples^  one  of  which,  that  of  the 
Sun,  was  of  unusual  splendour.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  of  pure  gold,  and  the 
temple,  from  its  first  founding,  had  never  ceased  to  resoimd  with  continual  music, 
and  it  was  always  lighted  up  brilliantly  at  night.  After  visiting  Parvata,  a  depend- 
ency of  Cheka,  we  next  find  him  at  Adhyavakila  {?),  with  its  capital  Khajiswara, 
(Kardchi  ?),  which  he  calls  a  dependency  of  Sindh  ;  here  he  notices  80  conventB 
and  10  temples  ;  among  the  latter  he  specifies  a  magnificent  temple  of  Hahelwara, 
and  he  particularly  mentions  the  number  of  its  devotees  who  rub  themselves  with 
ashes  (PdiSupatas).  He  next  visits  TiAngala,  a  dependency  of  Persia, — where  he 
finds  the  language  somewhat  different  from  those  of  India,  but  the  written  characters 
were  very  similar.  Here  there  were  100  convents  and  also  many  hundreds  of 
temples,  and  he  again  particularises  one  of  Mahe^wara  with  its  Ptf^pata  devotees. 
He  then  visits  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  Pitd^iM,  Ava^^a,  and  Varapa  ;  in  each  he 
finds  convents  and  temples,  and  Ptfsupata  devotees  as  well  as  Buddhist  monks,  but  in 

"  So  in  M.  Jolien,  bat  probabiT  V^badera,  i.e.  poeed  to  have  flooriahed  about  a.d.  720)pUeea  tbe 

Kriahna.    This  is  the  aofy  allusion  to  Krishna  scene  of  Us  Mdlati-MddAava  in  Ujain,  and  ooe 

which  I  have  notioed  in  the  travels.    Vishga  is  peculiarity  of  that  play  i»  "  the  Uoensedixiatcoos 

mentioned  under  the  form  of  N&r&ya^a,  but  of  Bauddiha  asoeucs,  their  aooe«  to  tbe  grmX, 

most  of   the  temples  described   axe   those  of  and  their  employment  as  teachers  id  adenoe  *' 

Mahetwara  (Bira).  (Wilson's  Hindik  Tluatit,  ii.  p.  4).   Altbouli  thb 

*"  This  appears  to  be  not  Ouxerit,  but  some  farourable  position  of  Buddhism  could  nardly 

territory  near  MArwAr ;  but  in  these  latter  chap-  have  been  actually  found  eziflting  just  thea  in 

ters  Hiouen  Thsan8:'s  distances  are  freauently  Ujain,  it  certainly  was  true  of  most  of  India  at 

confused  and  erroneous,  which  renders  It  veiy  that  time,  and  its  mention  by  BhsTabhAti  is 

diiBcnlt  to  trace  his  route.  a  strong  confirmation  of  his  supposed  date. 


'  It  is  curious  that  Bhavabhiiti  (who  is  sup- 
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Vtraoa  most  of  the  oonvents  were  in  ruins.  After  this  he  dimbs  a  high  mountain 
range,  and  leaves  the  boundaries  of  India  behind  him. 

The  remainder  of  his  route  we  need  only  just  indicate.  He  visits  Ho-si-na 
(Ghami  I),  crosses  the  Hindfi  Kush,  and  comes  to  Anderdb.  He  then  ascends  the 
valleys  ci  the  affluents  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Ozus,  as  far  as  the  snowy  range 
which  separates  the  basin  of  that  river  from  that  of  the  river  of  Tilrkand.  Thus  he 
pttMs  through  Khoet,  Bolor,  Badakhsbdn,  Pamir,  Kdshgar,  Khotan,  Tukhdra  and 
the  desert  of  Makhai,  and  reaches  China  in  the  spring  of  645. 

Daring  Hiouen  Thsang's  stay  at  Kanouj  and  Ndlanda  he  had  many  disputes  with 
the  learned  Brahmans  belonging  to  the  various  philosophical  schools,  especially  the 
Sinkbia  and  Yaiieshika ;  and  we  have  some  very  curious  accounts  of  some  con- 
ferenoea,  where  the  partisans  of  the  rival  religions  met  and  discussed  their  different 
doctrines,  and  where,  of  course,  '*  the  master  of  the  law  "  (to  quote  Hiouen  Thsang*B 
Chinese  title  of  honour)  plays  a  very  prominent  part,  especially  in  the  debates 
between  the  two  great  Buddhist  sects  who  respectively  called  themselves  the 
MoweiB  of  '*  the  greater  "  or  *'  less  translation  "  (mahd'  and  hina-fdna).^  Hiouen 
Thiang  himself  gives  an  account  of  one  of  these  great  convocations.  Twenty-one 
tributaiy  kings,  attended  by  the  most  learned  Brahman  and  Buddhist  teachers  in 
their  eeveinal  kingdoms,  were  present.  A  monastery,  and  a  tower  100  feet  high,  had 
been  erected  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  honour  of  a  golden  statue  of 
Buddha.  The  king  had  a  temporary  palace  built  some  three  miles  from  the  spot, 
•od  every  day  while  the  assembly  lasted  he  escorted  the  statue  in  a  grand  triumphal 
proeeanon  from  the  palace  to  the  tower,  and,  after  various  ceremonies  in  its  honour, 
onied  it  back  in  the  evening  with  the  same  pomp.  After  a  sumptuous  b&nquet, 
Wore  the  procession  returned,  a  disputation  was  held  every  day  between  the 
<fiiferent  learned  visitora,  when  **  they  discussed  the  most  abstract  expressions  and 
the  moat  sublime  principles.'*  Of  course  the  Brahmans  are  defeated.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  assembly,  the  great  tower  suddenly  caught  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  king.  The  assassin,  on  examination,  confessed 
that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  defeated  disputants,  and  that  it  was  they  also 
vhohad  been  the  incendiaries.  He  adds  that  ''the  king  punished  the  chiefiB  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  banished  500  of  the  Brahmans  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India." 
The  memoir-writerB  give  an  account  of  a  somewhat  similar  assembly  held  by  the 
ame  king  at  Prayiiga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  Qanges  :  500,000  monks 
and  kymen  were  present,  and  the  festivities  appear  to  have  lasted  ten  weeks.  It  is 
icuzioos  illustration  of  the  religious  condition  of  Northern  India  at  that  time,  to 
find,  on  the  fiiat  day,  the  installation  of  a  statue  of  Buddha  ;  on  the  second,  that  of 
an  image  of  the  Sun ;  and  on  the  third,  that  of  an  image  of  t^wara  ;^  and  similarly 
we  read  that  the  king  lavished  his  gifts  on  the  Brahmans  and  the  different  heretics 
(especially  the  KirgranUias),  as  well  as  on  the  Buddhist  monks. 

The  first  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Si-yu-ki  gives  a  general  account  of  India. 
The  author  says  that  the  name  should  be  pronounced  In-tou.  and  he  derives  it 
from  the  Sanskrit  indu  **  the  moon  "  ;  but  he  also  mentions  the  name  '*  kingdom  of 
the  Brahmans,**  which  may  mean  Brahmdvarta."  He  gives  some  curious  details 
reapeetipg  the  public  buildings,  the  household  furniture,  dresses,  manners,  divisions 
of  time,  etc.;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  minute 
<'l«enranoe8  of  cast     He  mentions  the  four  casts,  and  describes  the  Vaisyas  as 

**  Than  k  some  oonfoikm  here  between  the  "*  In  his  aooount  of  Kanoi^j,  Hiouen  Thaang 

wpto*  mmuain  and  the  Si-jn-kL    The  former       mentions  two  temples  of  bine  stone  dedicated  to 


HIiMwa  Thaaag  retain  for  a  second  risit  to  the  Sun  and  Haheswam,  each  of  which  had  1,000 

54Isb4s,  after  he  has  reached  Bindh  and  the  attendants,  and  resounded  inoaeaantlT  with  songs 

PuQih,  and  tb«gr  deecrihe  the  leoond  Tisit  as  and  dmms. 

tbe  mun  important  one ;  bat  the  hitter,  by  its  "•  He  says  that  India  is  divided  into  70  king- 

nnoe,  poves  tbe  emataomum  of  thi*  doable  doms. 
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merchaiitB,  and  the  Stidraa  aa  agricultoral  labourers  ;  he  also  notices  fhat  there  were 
numerous  mixed  casts.  Like  the  QnekB^  he  was  very  favourably  impreased  with 
the  truthfulness  and  honesty  of  the  national  oharacter.  He  praises  the  adBiini- 
stration  of  justice,  and  he  mentions  four  modes  of  ordeaL  The  produce  of  the 
royal  lands  was  divided  into  four  portions :  the  first  went  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  second  supplied  the  fiefs  (i.e.  jtfgirs)  for  the  offioers  of  state  ;  the 
third  was  given  to  learned  men  ;  and  the  foturth  was  expanded  in  gifts  to  the 
Buddhist  and  the  various  Brahmanical  sects.  He  describes  the  taxes  as  light. 
Every  one  possessed  and  cultivated  some  hereditary  land,  and  paid  a  sixth  part  of 
the  produce  to  the  king,  who  advanced  the  seed.  There  were  transit  duties  at  the 
fords  of  rirers  and  on  the  highways,  and  the  king  possessed  no  right  of  forced 
labour,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  reasonable  wages.  There  was  a  small  standing  army 
employed  in  guarding  the  frontiers  and  the  king's  person  ;  the  rest  was  levied  in 
time  of  need.  The  governors,  ministers,  and  magistrates  all  received  a  certain 
portion  of  land,  and  were  supported  by  its  produce. 

He  also  gives  some  curious  details  respecting  the  current  literature.  He  particu- 
larly mentions  five  sciences— that  of  sounds  or  words  {iahda-vidyd) :  that  of  arts 
and  trades  (Hlpasthdna-vidyd) ;  that  of  medicine  (ehikiud^vidpd) ;  that  of  reasons 
{hetuvidjfd)  ;  and  that  of  metaphysics  {adhydtma-vidyd).  He  describes  the  four 
Vedas,  though  confusedly,  and  he  expressly  mentions  that  the  teachers  thoroughly 
knew  these  works,  and  taught  the  general  sense  to  their  pupils,  and  explained  the 
obscure  expressions.  The  term  of  education  lasted  till  the  student  was  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  has  a  short  chapter  on  the  eighteen  different  philosophical  schools  : — 
"they  are  constantly  at  strife,  and  the  noise  of  their  angry  discussions  rises  Hke  the 
waves  of  the  sea."  There  is  one  remarkable  passage  which  to  the  Sanskrit  scholar 
may  well  seem  inexplioable  : — "  Special  functionaries  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
consigning  to  writing  memorable  sayings,  and  others  are  appointed  to  write  the 
narrative  of  events.  The  record  of  annals  and  royal  edicts  is  called  Nilapita — 'the 
blue  collection.'  In  these  narratives  are  mentioned  the  good  and  eril  events,  the 
calamities,  and  also  the  auspicious  presages.""  Probably  these  were  worthless 
records  of  prodigies  and  omens  like  those  quoted  by  livy ;  bat  it  is  curious  tiiat 
every  trace  of  them  should  have  vanished  from  India  with  Buddhism  itself. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  side-lights  thrown  on  the  state  of  literature 
in  Northern  India  is  that  given  by  the  account,  in  the  disciples'  memoirs,  of  Hiouen 
Thsang's  studies  during  his  stay  at  Ndlanda.  It  is  there  said  that,  besides  the 
different  Buddhist  i^ras  which  he  studied  under  the  renowned  teachers  of  the 
monastery,  he  also  studied  the  books  of  the  Brahmans,  and  especially  the  woi^ 
entitled  Ki-lun,  which  treats  of  the  Fan  characters  of  India,  the  origin  of  which  is 
lost  in  antiquity  and  none  knows  who  invented  them.  At  the  oommencement  of 
the  Kalpas,  the  king  Fan  (Brahma)  first  explained  them  and  transmitted  them  to 
gods  and  men.  As  these  characters  were  explained  by  Brahma,  they  were  for  that 
reason  called  "the  writing  of  Brahma.""  The  primitive  text  was  veiy  long, 
extending  to  a  million  slokas,— this  is  the  work  called  Pi-ye-kie-la-nan  (Vy&aranam), 
which  means  a  mnemonic  treatise  for  the  knowledge  of  sounds.  This  immense 
work  was  successively  abridged  by  Indra  in  100,000  Aokaa,  and  by  a  Brahman  of 
Gandh^ra  in  the  north  of  India,  named  the  pshi  Po-no-ni.*  The  latter  reduced  it 
to  8,000  fiiokas,  and  "  it  is  this  work  which  is  still  in  use  in  India." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  curious  accoimt  of  this  work,  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Ash^aka  of  Pdninl  It  embraces,  he  says,  two  classes  of  words, 
ti'iftn-to  aod  Bcrn'man-to^  which  correspond,  no  doubt,  to  the  tin-anta  and  sup-anta 
(or  verbs  and  nouns)  of  Hindti  grammarians.  The  former  have  18  terminations, 
which  are  divided  into  Parasmaipada  and  Atmanepada ;  there  are  3  numbers  with 

Si-yu-ki,  vol  i.  p.  7S.    Cf .  p.  116.  "*  Hiouen  Thsanff  lays  there  were  47  of  feheee  letten. 

""  Cf.  8ilyaii«'8  Intitxl.    RigN'edii. 
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3  persons  in  each,  which  thus  raises  the  sum  total  of  terminations  to  18  (Pdn  8,  4, 
78).  He  then  adds  the  example  of  the  root  hhiif  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  see 
this  ftfcTniKftr  verb  in  its  strange  Chinese  disguise. 

"  If  they  wish  to  express  *  existence/  this  word  has  3  forms  : 

1.  Po'po-ti  (b?uivctU)  *  he  is,' 

2.  Po-yo-pa  {bkavatah  I)  *  they  two  are,* 
S.  Po-faihrii  {bhavanti) '  they  are  ;  "* 

and  similarly  we  have  the  forms  for  the  second  and  first  persons,  po-po-tte,  po-po-po 
and  po-po-ta,  and  po-pa-miy  po-po-?toa,  po-po-vyo^  He  adds  that  words  of  this  class 
are  employed  in  elegant  treatises,  but  are  rarely  used  in  ordinary  composition, — a 
remai^  which  perhaps  alludes  to  the  corrupt  gdihA  Sanskrit  which  we  find  so  often 
in  Buddhist  books. 

He  gives  a  similar  analysis  of  the  noun  (sup-anta),  and,  as  an  example,  we  have  a 
complete  declension  of  Pou-iou-cha  {Purtuha)  "a  man." 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  interesting  narrative,  the  importance  of  which,  for 
a  view  of  mediaoval  India,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Elad  thb  *'  Hindti  period**  been 
historical,  the  travels  of  Fa-hian  and  Hiouen  Thsang  would  have  only  merited  a 
paning  notice,  just  like  that  given  to  Ibn  Batata  or  Bemier  in  the  Muhammadan 
portion ;  but,  in  the  present  dearth  of  historical  materials,  these  foreign  visits  assume 
an  entirely  new  importance, — they  are  almost  our  only  stepping-stones  through  a 
thousand  years  of  fable.] 


'  The  Chineae  author  ruuiiks  on  thia  form        which  is  no  doubt  the  Vaidik  bhavdiMui  (PiUi. 
tich  oorrespoada  to  bkavdtMu)  that  in  the 
VedM  another  f onn  often  oocnn,  yo-Tpo  %M>-ut^ 


^which  oorrespoada  to  MardiMu)   that  in  the       7, 1.  46),  and  ire  have  tbns  a  aln|ular  proof  that 

Hiouen  Thsang  did  actually  sto^  the  Vedu. 
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MAHOMETANS. 

♦ 

BOOK    V. 

FBOM  THE   COMMENCEMENT   OF  THE   ABAB   CONQUESTS   TO  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT   OF   A  MAHOMETAN   GOVEBNMENT   IN  INDIA. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ARAB   CONQUESTS. 


The  attacks  either  of  Greeks  or  Barbarians  had  hitherto  made 
Rise  of  the  iio  impression  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India,  and  the 
reii«ioiL  Hindiis  might  have  long  remained  undisturbed  by 
foreign  intrusion,  if  a  new  spirit  had  not  been  kindled  in  a 
nation  till  now  as  sequestered  as  their  own. 

The  Arabs  had  been  protected  from  invasion  by  their  poverty, 
and  prevented,  by  the  same  cause,  from  any  such  united  exertion 
as  might  have  enabled  them  to  carry  their  arms  abroad. 

Their  country  was  composed  of  some  mountain  tracts  and 
rich  oases,  separated  or  surrounded  by  a  sandy  desert,  like  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  a  sea. 

The  desert  was  scattered  with  small  camps  of  predatory  herds- 
men, who  pitched  their  tents  where  they  could  quench  their 
thirst  at  a  well  of  brackish  water,  and  drove  their  camels  over 
extensive  tracts  where  no  other  animal  could  have  found  a 
subsistence.  The  settled  inhabitants,  though  more  civilized,  were 
scarcely  less  simple  in  their  haabits,  and  were  formed  into  inde- 
pendent tribes,  between  whom  there  could  be  little  communication 
except  by  rapid  journeys  on  horseback,  or  tedious  marches  under 
the  protection  of  caravans. 

The  representative  of  the  common  ancestor  of  each  tribe  pos- 
sessed a  natural  .authority  over  it ;  but,  having  no  support  from 
any  external  power,  he  could  only  carry  his  measures  by  means 
of  the  heads  of  subordinate  divisions,  who  dcpended|^  in  their 
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turn,  on  their  influence  with  the  members  of  the  family  of 
which  they  represented  the  progenitor. 

The  whole  government  was  therefore  conducted  by  persuasion  ; 
and  there  was  no  interference  with  personal  independence  unless 
it  directly  affected  the  general  interest. 

Such  a  country  must  have  trained  its  inhabitants  to  the 
extremes  of  fatigue  and  privation ;  the  feuds  of  so  many  inde- 
pendent tribes  and  separate  families  must  have  made  them  familiar 
with  danger  in  its  most  trying  forms*;  and  the  violent  passions 
and  fervid  imagination  which  they  had  from  nature,  served  to 
call  forth  the  fall  exertion  of  any  qualities  they  possessed. 

Their  laborious  and  abstemious  lives  appear  in  their  compact 
form  and  their  hard  and  fleshless  muscles;  while  the  keenness 
of  their  eye,  their  determined  countenance,  and  their  grave 
demeanour  disclose  the  mental  energ)'  which  distinguishes  them 
among  all  other  Asiatics. 

Such  was  the  nation  that  gave  birth  to  the  false  prophet, 
whose  doctrines  have  so  long  and  so  powerfully  influenced 
a  vast  portion  of  the  human  race. 

Mahomet,  though  born  of  the  head  family  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  appears  to  have  been  poor 
in  his  youth,  and  is  said  to  have  accompanied  his  imcle's  camels 
in  some  of  those  long  trading  journeys  which  the  simplicity  and 
equality  of  Arab  manners  made  laborious  even  to  the  wealthy. 

A  rich  marriage  early  raised  him  to  independence,  and  left 
him  to  pursue  those  occupations  which  were  most  congenial  to 
his  mind.  At  this  time  the  bulk  of  the  Arab  nation  was  sunk 
in  idolatry  or  in  worship  of  the  stars,  and  their  morals  were 
nnder  as  little  check  of  law  as  of  religion. 

The  immigration  of  some  Jewish  and  Christian  tribes  had, 
indeed,  introduced  higher  notions  both  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  even  the  idolaters  are  said  to  have  acknowledged  a  Supreme 
Being,  to  whom  the  other  gods  were  subordinate;  but  the 
influence  of  these  opinions  was  limited,  and  the  slowness 
of  Mahomet's  progress  is  a  suflScient  proof  that  his  doctrines 
were  beyond  his  age. 

The  dreary  aspect  of  external  nature  naturally  drives  an  Arab 
to  seek  for  excitement  in  contemplation,  and  in  ideas  derived 
from  within ;  and  Mahomet  had  particular  opportunities  of 
indulging  in  such  reveries  during  periods  of  solitude,  to  which 
he.  habitually  retired  among  the  recesses  of  Mount  Hira. 

His  attention  may  have  been  drawn  to  the  unity  of  God  by 
his  intercourse  with  a  cousin   of  his   wife's,   who  was  skilled 
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in  Jewish  learning,  and  who  is  said  to  have  translated  the 
Scriptures  from  Hebrew  into  Arabic;*  but,  however  they  were 
inspired,  his  meditations  were  so  intense  that  they  had  brought 
him  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  before  he  gave  way  to  the  impulse 
which  he  felt  within  him,  and  revealed  to  his  wife,  and  after- 
wards to  a  few  of  his  family,  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
only  God  to  restore  his  pure  belief  and  worship.*  Mahomet 
was  at  this  time  forty  years  of  age,  and  three  or  four  years 
elapsed  before  he  publicly  announced  his  mission.  During  the 
next  ten  years  he  endured  every  species  of  insult  and  persecu- 
tion ; '  and  he  might  have  expired  an  obscure  enthusiast,  if  the 
gradual  progress  of  his  religion,  and  the  death  of  his  uncle  and 
protector,  Abft  TAleb,  had  not  induced  the  rulers  of  Mecca  to 
determine  on  his  death.  In  this  extremity,  he  fled  to  Medina, 
resolved  to  repel  force  by  force;  and,  throwing  off  all  the 
mildness  which  had  hitherto  characterized  his  preaching,  he 
developed  the  full  vigour  of  his  character,  and  became  more 
eminent  for  his  sagacity  and  boldness  as  a  leader  than  he  had 
been  for  his  zeal  and  endurance  as  a  missionary. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mahomet's  preaching,  he  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  sincere ;  and,  although  he  was  provoked 
by  opposition  to  support  his  pretensions  by  fraud,  and  in  time 
became  habituated  to  hypocrisy  and  imposture,  yet  it  is  probable 
that,  to  the  last,  his  original  fanaticism  continued,  in  part 
at  least,  to  influence  his  actions.  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  reality  of  his  zeal,  and  even  the  merit  of  his  doctrine, 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  in  which  it  was  preached,  and  the 
bigotry  and  bloodshed  which  it  engendered  and  perpetuated, 
must  place  its  author  among  the  worst  enemies  of  mankind. 

Up  to  his  flight  to  Medina,  Mahomet  had  uniformly  dis- 
claimed force  as  an  auxiliary  to  his  cause.  He  now  declared 
that  he  was  authorized  to  have  recourse  to  arms  in  his  own 
defence ;  and,  soon  after,  that  he  was  commanded  to  employ 
them  for  the  conversion  or  extennination  of  unbelievers.     This 

*  His  name  waa  Wark^  ben  Naufel.  accessible  to  European  readers  of  the  rise 
See  the  Tdrlkhi  Tabari,  quoted  by  Colonel  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  Its  descrip- 
Kennedy  in  the  Bombay  Literary  Traru-  tion  of  the  mental  agitation  of  Mahomet, 
actions,  voL  iii.  p.  423 ;  Preliminary  his  fancied  visions,  and  his  alarm  at  the 
Discourse  to  Sale's  Kordn,  p.  43,  of  the  alienation  of  his  own  reason,  bear  the 
first  quarto  ;  and  Baron  Hammer  von  liveliest  marks  of  truth  and  nature. 
Purgstall,  Journal  of  the  Royal  AtiaUc  *  *'He  aUowed  himself  to  be  abused. 
Society,  No.  VII.  p.  172.  to  be  spit  upon,  to  have  dust  thrown  upon 

*  See  Colonel  Kennedy,  just  quoted.  him.  and  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  temple 
The  TdHUii  Tabari  was  written  in  the  by  his  own  turban  fastened  to  his  neck." 
third  centiuy  of  the  Hijra  (from  800  to  (Colonel  Kennedy,  Bombay  Literary 
900  A.D.).  and  is   the  earliest  account  Tran$aetion$,  vol.  iiL  p.  429.) 
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new  spirit  seems  to  have  agreed  well  with  that  of  his  country- 
men ;  for  though  he  had  but  nine  followers  on  hip  first  military 
expedition,  yet  before  his  dedth,  which  happened  in  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  mission,  and  the  tenth  after  his  flight,*  he  had 
brought  all  Arabia  under  his  obedience,  and  had  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  dominions  of  the  Roman  emperor. 

But  it  was  not  to  a  warlike  spirit  alone  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  popularity.  He  was  a  reformer  as  well  as  a  conqueror. 
His  religion  was  founded  on  the  sublime  theology  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and,  however  his  morality  may  appear  to  modem 
Christians,  it  was  pure  compared  with  the  contemporary  practice 
of  Arabia.  His  law,  also,  which  prohibited  retaliation  without 
the  previous  sanction  of  a  trial  and  sentence,  was  a  bold  attempt 
to  bridle  the  vindictive  passions  of  his  countrymen,  so  long 
fostered  by  the  practice  of  private  war. 

The  conversion  of  the  Arabs,  therefore,  was  probably  as 
sincere  as  it  was  general ;  and  their  religious  spirit  being  now 
thoroughly  aroused,  every  feeling  of  their  enthusiastic  nature 
was  turned  into  that  one  channel ;  to  conquer  in  the  cause  of 
God,  or  to  die  in  asserting  his  unity  and  greatness,  was  the 
longmg  wish  of  every  Mussulman ;  the  love  of  power  or  spoil, 
the  thirst  of  glory,  and  even  the  hopes  of  Paradise,  only  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  tide  of  this  absorbing  passion. 

The  circumstances,  both  political  and  religious,  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  were  such  as  to  encourage  the  warmest  hopes 
of  these  fanatical  adventurers.  The  Roman  empire  was  broken 
and  dismembered  by  the  Barbarians ;  and  Christianity  was 
degraded  by  corruptions,  and  weakened  by  the  controversies  of 
irreconcilable  sects.  Persia  was  sinking  in  the  last  stage  of 
internal  decay;  and  her  cold  and  lifeless  superstition  required 
only  the  touch  of  opposition  to  bring  it  to  the  ground.*  In  this 
last  country,  at  least,  the  religion  of  the  'Arabs  must  have  con- 
tributed to  their  success  almost  as  much  as  their  arms.  The 
conversion  of  Persia  was  as  complete  as  its  conquest ;  and,  in  later 
times,  its  example  spread  the  religion  of  the  Arabs  among 
powerfdl  nations  who  were  beyond  the  utmost  influence  of  their 
power.* 

Mahomet's  attack  on  the  Roman  empire  was  in  the  direction 

•  JLD.  682.  •  The  text  refers  particularly  to  the 

*  The  temporal  power  acquired  hv  the  Tartar  nationg  ;  but  China,  the  Malay 
falae  prophet  M^"*'^V,  who  nearly  enuaved  country,  and  the  Asiatic  Islands  are  f  ur- 
the  long  and  people  of  Persia,  shows  the  ther  proofs  of  the  extension  of  the  reh"^^*" 


state  of  religious  feeling  in  that  country      of  the  Mussulmans,  independent  of  their 
ihcnrtly  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet  arms. 
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of  Syria  ;  and  within  six  years  after  his  death/  that  province 
and  Egypt  had  been  subdued  by  his  successors.  Roman  Africa® 
and  Spain®  followed  in  succession;  and,  within  a  century  from 
the  death  of  their  founder,  the  Mahometans  had  pushed  their 
conquests  into  the  heart  of  France.*^ 

These  extensive  operations   did  not  retard  their  enterprises 

Conquest  of  to^ards  the  East.    Persia  was  invaded  in  a.d.  632 ;  her 

Persia,     foygg  ^^  brokcu  iu  the  great  battle  of  Cadesia  in  a.d. 

636  ;  and,  after  two  more  battles,"  her  government  was  entirely 

destroyed,  and  her  king  driven  into  exile  beyond  the  Oxus. 

At  the  death  of  the  second  calif,  Omar,"  the  whole  of  Persia 
as  far  east  as  Herdt,  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  present  king- 
dom, was  annexed  to  the  Arab  empire. 

In  the  year  650,  an  insurrection  in  Persia  induced  the  exiled 

A.».e6o,     monarch  to  try  his  fortune  once  more.     His  attempt 

A.H.  30.     failed  :  he  was  himself  cut  off  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  Oxus;  and  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Arabs  was  advanced 

to  that  river,  including  Balkh  and  all  the  country  north  of  the 

range  of  Hindii  Gush. 

The  boundary  on  the  east  was  formed  by  the  rugged  tract 
AD. 661  wliich  extends  (north  and  south)  from  those  moun- 
Brtwided'to  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^*>  ^^^  (eB^t  and  wcst)  from  the  Persian 
the  Indus,    dcscrt  to  the  ludus. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  tract  which  is  included  in  the 
branches  of  Hindii  Gush,  and  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Eim&ks 
and  Hazirehs,  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  the  mountains 
of  Gh6r.  The  middle  part  seems  all  to  have  been  included  in 
the  mountains  of  SolimAn.  The  southern  portion  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  Mecrin. 

There  is  a  slip  of  sandy  desert  between  these  last  mountains 
and  the  sea ;  and  the  mountains  of  Solimin  enclose  many  high- 
lying  plains,  besides  one  tract  of  that  description  (extending 
west  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghazni)  which  nearly  separates 
them  from  the  mountains  of  Gh6r. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  invasion  the  mountains  of 
Mecrdn  were  inhabited  by  Beldches  and  those  of  Solimin  by 
Afghdns ;  as  is  the  state  of  things  to  this  day. 

'  A.D.  688.        •  From  a.d.  647  to  709.  "  a.d.644.  Hijra23.  [It  may  be  useful 

*  A.D.  713.  to  mention  here  that  the  era  of  the  Hijra 

^  The  defeat  of  the  Mussulmans  by  dates  from  July  15  (or  16)  a.d.  622  ;  but 

Charles  Martel  took  place  in  732,  between  as  the  years  are  lunar,  we  must^  in  turning 

Poitiers  and  Tours.  a.h.  into  a.d.,  deduct  8  per  cent,  from 

"  JalliQla  in  a.d.  687,  Kehdwend  in  any  given  date  a.h.  (i.e.  multiply  it  by 

A.D.  642.  '97)t  and  then  add  621'5.~£d.] 
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Who  were  in  possession  of  the  mountains  of  Gh6r  is  not  so 
certain ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  think  they  were  Afghdns. 
The  other  mountains  connected  with  Hindii  Cnsh,  and  extending 
from  those  of  Ghdr  eastward  to  the  Indus,  were  probably 
inhabited  by  Indians,  descendants  of  the  ParopamisadaB. 

With  respect  to  the  plains,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  present 
state  of  the  population,  those  between  the  Solimin  and  Mecrin 
monntains  and  the  Indus  were  inhabited  by  Jats  or  Indians, 
and  those  in  the  upper  country,  to  the  west  of  those  mountains, 
by  Persians.  The  first  recorded  invasion  of  this  unsubdued 
tract  was  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra  44,  when  an  Arab  force  from 
Merv  penetrated  to  Cdbul,  and  made  converts  of  12,000  persons.*' 

The  prince  of  Cdbul,  also,  must  have  been  made  tributary,  if 
not  subject,  for  his  revolt  is  mentioned  as  the  occasion  of  a  fresh 
invasion  of  his  territories  in  62  of  the  Hijra." 

On  this  occasion  the  Arabs  met  with  an  unexpected  check : 
they  were  drawn  into  a  defile,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  to  purchase  their  freedom  by  an  ample  ransom.  One 
old  contemporary  of  the  prophet  is  said  to  have  disdained  all 
compromise,  and  to  have  fallen  by  the  swords  of  the  infidels.** 

The  disgrace  was  immediately  revenged  by  the  Arab  governor 
of  Sistdn  ;  it  Was  more  completely  effaced  in  the  year  80  of  the 
Hijra,  when  Abdurrahman,  governor  of  Khordsdn,  led  a  large 
army  in  person  against  Cdbul,  and,  avoiding  all  the  snares  laid 
for  him  by  the  enemy,  persevered  until  he  had  reduced  the 
neater  part  of  the  country  to  submission.  His  proceedings  on 
this  occasion  displeased  his  immediate  superior,  Hajjdj,  governor 
of  Basra,  so  well  known  in  Arabian  history  for  his  violence  and 
cruelty  ;  and  the  dread  of  his  ulterior  proceedings  drove  Abdur- 
rahman into  rebellion.  He  took  Basra,  occupied  Ciifa,  recently  the 
capital,  and  threatened  Damascus,  which  was  then  the  residence 
of  the  Calif.  In  this  stniggle,  which  lasted  for  six  years," 
Le  was  supported  by  the  prince  of  Cdbul ;  and  the  inability  of 
his  ally  to  give  him  a  secure  reftige  when  defeated,  at  length 
drove  him  to  a  voluntary  death.*' 

^  A.D.  664.    (Briggs*8  FeruhUi^  vol.  i.  situationofhiscity,at  a  corner  where  the 

p.  4.)  oountriea  of  the  Paropamiflan  Indians,  the 

"  A.D.  6S2.  (Ibid.  p.  5.)  Afgb^lna,  the  Pereoans,  and  the  Tartars  are 

"  Price,  from  the  KhjoUUat  al  Akhhlr,  closely  adjoining  to  each  other.  It  is  very 

vol.  L  p.  454.  improbable  that  he  was  an  Afghdn  (as  Cd- 

**  From  A.D.  699  to  a.d.  705.  bul  is  never  known  to  have  been  possessed 

''  KkddMt    al  Akhhdr  and  the   Td-  by  a  tribe  of  that  nation)  ;  and  I  should 

rUhi  Tdbari,  quoted  by  Price  (vol.  i.  pp.  suppose  he  was  a  Persiai^  both  from  the 

455 — 463).    There  are  various  opinions  present  population  of  his  country,  and 

about  the  nation  of  the  prince  of  Cdbul,  from  the  prmce  of  Cdbul  being  often  men- 


which  is   rendered  doubtful    from  the      tionedbyFerdousi,(whowroteatGhazni,) 


ok 
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During  all  this  time  Ferishta  represents  the  AfghAus  to  have 
been  Mussulmans,  and  seems  to  have  been  led,  by  their  own 
traditions,  to  believe  that  they  had  been  converted  in  the  time 
of  the  prophet  himself.  He  represents  them  as  invading  the 
territory  of  the  Hindis  aa  early  as  the  year  63  of  the  Hijra,  and 
as  being  ever  after  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  r&ja  of  L&h6r, 
until,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gakkars  (a  people  on  the  hills  east 
of  the  Indus),  they  brought  him  to  make  them  a  cession  of 
territory,  and  in  return  secretly  engaged  to  protect  him  from  the 
attacks  of  the  other  Mussulmans.  It  was  owing  to  this  compact, 
says  Ferishta,  that  the  princes  of  the  house  of  S&m^f  never 
invaded  the  north  of  India,  but  confined  their  predatory  excursions 
to  Sind.  He  also  mentions  that  the  Afghans  gave  an  asylum  to 
the  remains  of  the  Arabs  who  were  driven  out  of  Sind  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Hijra. 

Setting  aside  the  fable  of  their  connexion  with  the  prophet, 
this  account  does  not  appear  improbable.  The  Afgh&ns,  or  a 
part  of  them,  may  have  been  early  converted,  although  not 
conquered  until  the  time  of  SultAn  MahmM. 

In  the  accessible  parts  of  their  country,  especially  on  the  west, 
they  may  have  been  early  reduced  to  submission  by  the  Arabs  ; 
but  there  are  parts  of  the  mountains  where  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  entirely  subdued  even  to  this  day. 

We  know  nothing  of  their  early  religion,  except  the  pre- 
sumption, arising  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Balkh  and  their 
connexion  with  Persia,  that  they  were  worshippers  of  fire. 
Mahometan  historians  afibrd  no  light,  owing  to  their  confounding 
all  denominations  of  infidels. 

pirst  incnr-  The  first  appearance  of  the  Mahometans  in  India  was 
^S^^  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra  44,  at  the  time  of  their  first 
^"-  ^-       expedition  to  C4bul. 

Moh^lib,  afterwards  an  eminent  commander  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  was  detached,  on  that  occasion,  from  the  invading  army, 
and  penetrated  to  Multdn,  from  whence  he  brought  back  many 
prisoners.  It  is  probable  that  his  object  was  only  to  explore  the 
intermediate  country,  and  that  his  report  was  not  encouraging : 
from  whatever  cause,  no  further  attempt  was  made  on  the  north 
of  India  during  the  continuance  of  the  Arab  rule. 

The  next  invasion  was  of  a  more  permanent  nature.  It  was 
B?w?to^ihe'  ^*™^^  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  south  of  Persia  into  the  country  at 
-^rabfc         the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  then  subject  to  a  Hindu  prince 

as  engaged  in  war  and  friendship  with  the      us  to  suppose  that  he  belonged  to  another 
Persian  heroes,  without  anything  to  lead      race.  r^^^r^T^ 
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called  Dihir  ^  by  the  Mussulmans,  whose  capital  was  at  A\6t, 
Dear  Bakkar^  and  who  was  in  possession  of  Mnltin  and  all  Sind, 
with,  perhaps,  the  adjoining  plains  of  the  Indus  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  C&lab&gh.  His  territory  was  portioned  out  among 
his  relations,  probably  on  the  feudal  tenure  still  common  with 
the  BAjpiits." 

Arab  descents  on  Sind  by  sea  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
cali&te  of  Omar;*  but,  if  they  ever  took  place,  they  were 
probably  piratical  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
women  of  the  country,  whose  beauty  seems  to  have  been  much 
esteemed  in  Arabia.'^  Several  detachments  were  also  sent 
through  the  south  of  MecriLn  during  the  reigns  of  the  early 
califs,  but  seem  all  to  have  failed  from  the  desert  character 
of  the  country;  which  was  that  so  well  known,  under  the  name 
of  Gedrosia,  for  the  sufferings  of  Alexander's  army. 

At  length,  in  the  reign  of  the  calif  Walld,  the  Mussulman 
government  was  provoked  to  a  more  strenuous  exertion.  An 
Arab  ship  having  been  seized  at  Dfval  or  D6wal,  a  seaport  con- 
nected with  Sind,  R&ja  D^hir  was  called  on  for  restitution.  He 
declined  compliance  on  the  ground  that  D6wal  was  not  subject 
to  his  authority:  his  excuse  was  not  admitted  by  the  Mussul- 
mans; and  they  sent  a  body  of  1,000  infantry  and  300  horse 
to  enforce  their  demand.  This  inadequate  detachment  having 
perished  like  its  predecessors,  Hajjij,  the  governor  of  Basra, 
prepared  a  regular  army  of  6,000  men  at  Shir4z,  and  gave  the 
command  of  it  to  his  own  nephew,**  Mohammed  C4sim,  ^  „  7,1^ 
then  not  more  tJian  twenty  years  of  age;  and  by  him  it  ^-^-^ 
was  conducted  in  safety  to  the  walls  of  D6wal.  C&sim  was  pro- 
vided with  catapultas  and  other  engines  required  for  a  siege,  and 
commenced  his  operations  by  an  attack  on  a  temple  contiguous 
to  the  town.  It  was  a  celebrated  pagoda,  surrounded  by  a  high 
enclosure  of  hewn  stone  (like  those  which  figure  in  our  early 

^  ["A  nephew  of  Chach,  who  estab-  by  Captain  Pottinger  (p.  386)  extend  the 

lished  the  Brahman  dynasty  in  Sind  about  dominions  of  Sind  to  Oihul  and  Mirw^  ; 

A.H.  10."    (Sir  H.  Elliot's  Araht  in  Sind.)  and  those  given  to  Captain  Bumes  (vol.  iii 

— Eo.]  p.  76)  add  Candahi&r  and  Canouj. 

"  Briggs's  Feriihiaj  vol.  iv.  p.  401,  etc.  *  [An  Arab  expedition  set  out  from 

See  alBo  Captain  M'Murdo,  Journal  of  the  Oman,  a.h.  16  or  16,  to  pillage  the  coast 

Boifal  AdaUe  Society,  No.  I.  p.  36.  Abul-  of  India,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  T^na  in 

bd  makes    D£hir*8  dominions   include  Bombay.     The   Khalif  Omar,  however, 

GMhmir ;  but  that  country  was  then  in  had  a  great  dislike  of  naval  expeditionst 

possession  of  one  of  its  greatest  r^jas;  anddiscouragedthemas  much  as  possible, 

for  whom,  like  all  considerable  Hind6  (Sir  H.  Elliot's  Arabs  in  Sind.) — Ed.] 

princes,  his  historians  claim  the  conquest  "  Pottinger,  p.  388. 

of  all  India.    Sind  is  almost  the  only  "  [Sir  H.    Elliot   says,   "cousin  and 

part  of  it  with  which  ihey  pretend  to  no  son-in-law." — Eo.] 
connexion.    The  native  accounts  quoted 
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wars  in  the  Carnatic),  and  was  occupied,  in  addition  to  the 
numerons  Bramin  inhabitants,  by  a  strong  garrison  of  R&jputs. 

While  Cdsim  was  considering  the  difficulties  opposed  to  him, 
he  was  informed  by  some  of  his  prisoners  that  the  safety  of  the 
place  was  believed  to  depend  on  the  flag  which  was  displayed 
on  the  tower  of  the  temple.  He  directed  his  engines  against 
that  sacred  standard,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  the 
ground;  which  occasioned  so  much  dismay  in  the  garrison  as 
to  cause  the  speedy  fall  of  the  place. 

Cdsim  at  first  contented  himself  with  circumcising  all  the 
Bramins;  but,  incensed  at  their  rejection  of  this  sort  of 
conversion,  he  ordered  all  above  the  age  of  seventeen  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  all  under  it,  with  the  women,  to  be  reduced 
to  slavery.  The  fall  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  led  to  that 
of  the  town,  and  a  rich  booty  was  obtained,  of  which  a  fifth  (as  in 
all  similar  cases)  was  reserved  for  Hajj&j,  and  the  rest  equally 
divided.  A  son  of  D^ir*s  who  was  in  D^wal,  either  as  master 
or  as  an  ally,  retreated,  on  the  reduction  of  that  city,  to 
BriLhman&bdd,  to  which  place,  according  to  Ferishta,  he  was 
followed  by  the  conqueror,  and  compelled  to  surrender  on  terms. 
Cdsim  then  advanced  on  Ninin  (now  HeiderdbAd  "),  and  thence 
upon  SehwAn,  of  which  he  imdertook  the  siege." 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  strength  of  Sehw&n,  it  was 
evacuated  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  garrison  flying  to  a 
fortress  called  S&lim,  which  was  likewise  speedily  reduced. 

Thus  far  C&sim's  progress  had  met  with  little  serious  oppo- 
sition. He  was  now  confronted  by  a  powerful  army  under  the 
command  of  the  r&ja's  eldest  son;  and  his  carriage  cattle  failing 
about  the  same  time,  he  was  constrained  to  take  post,  and  to 
wait  for  reinforcements,  and  a  renewal  of  his  equipments.  He 
was  joined  in  time  by  2,000  ^  horse  from  Persia,  and  was  enabled 
to  renew  his  operations,  and  to  advance,  though  not  without 
several  indecisive  combats,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  A16r  itself. 

Here  he  found  himself  opposed  to  the  rilja  in  person,  who 
advanced  to  defend  his  capital  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  50,000 
men;  and,  being  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  his  situation, 
from  the  disproportion  of  his  numbers,  and  the  impossibility 
of  retreat  in  case  of  failure,  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Hindis  in  a  strong 
position  which  he  had  chosen.     His  prudence  was  seconded  by 

^  [ThiB  IB  wrong.    Abtilfedd  deecribes  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Soeitty,  No.  I.  pp.  SO,  82. 

it  as  15  parafiangs  from  Manstira ;  and  *  T^lrikhi  Hind  o  Sind.     [Hib  original 

Sir  H.  Elliot  fixea  it  at  HeldL — Ed.]  numbers    have    been  underrated.     See 

**  See   Captain  M*Murdo,  Journal  of  Arabs  in  Sind,  p.  27. -~E 
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a  piece  of  good  fortune.  During  the  heat  of  the  attack  which 
was  made  on  him,  a  fire-ball  struck  the  r&jah*s  elephant,  and  the 
terrified  animal  bore  its  master  off  the  field,  and  could  not  be 
stopped  until  it  had  plunged  into  the  neighbouring  river.  The 
disappearance  of  the  chief  produced  its  usual  effect  on  Asiatic 
armies  ;  and  although  D&hir,  already  wounded  with  an  arrow, 
mounted  his  horse  and  renewed  the  battle  with  unabated 
courage,  he  was  unable  to  restore  the  fortime  of  the  day,  and 
fell  fighting  gallantly  in  the  midst  of  the  Arabian  cavalry." 

The  pusillanimity  of  the  rdjah's  son,  who  fled  to  BrtthmandbA 
was  compensated  by  the  masculine  spirit  of  his  widow.  She 
collected  the  remains  of  the  routed  army,  put  the  city  into  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  maintained  it  against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  nntil  the  failure  of  provisions  rendered  it  impossible  to 
hold  out  longer.  In  this  extremity  her  resolution  did  not  desert 
her,  and  the  RAjpiit  garrison,  inflamed  by  her  example,  deter- 
mined to  devote  themselves  along  with  her,  after  the  manner  of 
their  tribe.  The  women  and  children  were  first  sacrificed  in 
flames  of  their  own  kindling  ;  the  men  bathed,  and,  with  other 
ceremonies,  took  leave  of  each  other  and  of  the  world ;  the 
gates  were  then  thrown  open,  the  RAjpfits  rushed  out  sword  in 
hand,  and,  throwing  themselves  on  the  weapons  of  their  enemies, 
perished  to  a  man.  Those  of  the  garrison  who  did  not  share  in 
this  act  of  desperation,  gained  little  by  their  prudence  :  the  city 
was  carried  by  assault,  and  all  the  men  in  arms  were  slaughtered 
in  the  storm.    Their  families  were  reduced  to  bondage.*' 

One  more  desperate  stand  was  made  at  Ashcandra,"  after 
which  Multdn  seems  to  have  fallen  without  resistance,  and  the 
Mahometans  pursued  their  success  unopposed,  until  they  had 
occupied  every  part  of  the  dominions  of  €ldja  Ddhir.*^ 

"  This  battle  muBt  have  taken  place  on  *  Pottinger,  p.  890  ;  M*Murdo,  Journal 

the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  though  there  is  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  No.  I.  p.  31. 

DO  particular  account  of  Cdsim's  crossing  '  Ddwal  was  probably  somewhere  near 

that  river.    He  first  approached  the  right  Korichi,  the  present  seaport  of  Sind.    It 

or  western  bank  at  a  place  called  lUwer.  could  not  be  at  Tatta,  as  supposed  by  Fe- 

The  Hindis  drew  up  on  the  opposite  bank,  rishta,  because  that  city,  though  the  great 

and  many  movements  were  nutde  on  both  port  for  the  river  navigation,  is  inaccessible 

odes  before  a  passage  was  effected.    The  from  the  sea  ;  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 

plaoes  named  on  those  occasions  are  Ji war,  river  rendering  the  entrance  impracticable. 

Bet,  and  Rdwer,  as  above  mentioned.    It  except  for  flat-bottomed  boats  (see  Captain 


to  have  been  after  crossing  that  M^Murdo,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Atiatic 

C^laim  drew  up  his  army  at  Jehem  and  Society, 'p.  29,  and  Bumes*s  TVaveb,  vol.  iii. 

Oogand,  and  before  the  battle  he  was  at  p.  242,  with  the  whole  of  his  description  of 

SagAia,  a  dependency  of  Jehem.    These  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  in  Chap.  IV.). 

places  are  not  now  in  the  maps.    ( Tdrlkhi  The  site  of  Br^hmaniibM  is  generally  sup- 

Bind  0  Sind),  posed  to  be  marked  by  the  ruins  close  to 

*  Briggs's  .Feriskta,  vol.  iv.  p.  409;  the  modem  town  of  Tatta.    [Sir  H.  Elliot 

Tod'8  AyweArfn,  vol.  i.  p.  827.  considers  it  and  Mans(ira  to  be  nearly  [^ 
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Their  treatment  of  the  conquered  country  showed  the  same 
mixture  of  ferocity  and  moderation  which  characterized  the  early 
conquests  of  the  Arabs.  On  the  first  invasion,  each  city  was 
called  on,  as  the  army  approached,  to  embrace  the  Mahometan 
religion,  or  to  pay  tribute.*  In  case  of  reftisal,  the  city  was 
attacked,  and  if  it  did  not  ci^itulate,  all  the  fighting  men  were 
put  to  death,  and  their  families  were  sold  for  slaves.  Four  cities 
held  out  to  this  extremity ;  and  in  two  of  them,  the  number 
of  soldiers  who  were  refused  quarter  is  estimated  at  6,000  each. 
The  merchants,  artisans,  and  other  inhabitants  of  such  places 
were  exempt  from  all  molestation,  except  such  as  we  must 
conclude  they  suffered  when  a  town  was  stormed.  When  tribute 
was  once  agreed  to,  whether  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  the 
inhabitants  were  entitled  to  all  their  former  privileges,  including 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  When  a  sovereign  consented 
to  pay  tribute,  he  retained  his  territory,  and  only  became  subject 
to  the  usual  relations  of  a  tributarj'  prince. 

One  question  relating  to  toleration  seemed  so  nice,  that  C&sim 
thought  it  necessary  to  refer  it  to  Arabia.  In  the  towns  that 
were  stormed,  the  temples  had  been  razed  to  the  ground,  religious 
worship  had  been  forbidden,  and  the  lands  and  stipends  of  the 
Bramins  had  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  state.  To 
reverse  these  acts,  when  once  performed,  seemed  a  more  direct 
concession  to  idolatry  than  merely  abstaining  from  interference, 
and  C&sim  avowed  himself  uncertain  what  to  do.  The  answer 
was,  that  as  the  people  of  the  towns  in  question  had  paid  tribute 


identical  with  the  modern  Haidar^b^.  great  battle  and  siege  Ajdar ;  but  this  is 

{Arabs  in  Sind,  p.  2^9.) --Ed.]    (Bumes,  probably  an  error  of  the  oopyist for  Arur, 

vol.  iii.  p.  31,  and  the  opinions  of  the  na-  which  is  a  veiy  common  name  for  A16r. 
tives  stated  by  Captain  M'MordofSn  a  note  *•  [This  is  Uie  celebrated  jifya.     *•  Ac- 

in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  cording  to  the  original  ordinance  of  Omar, 

Nal.  p  28.)  Captain  M'Murdo  is  singular  those  persons  who  were  of  any  religion 

in  supposing  it  to  have  been  situat^  on  non-Mohammedan,  called  Ztrnmit,  or  those 

the  other  side  of  the  present  oouive  of  the  under  protection,  were  assessed  with  a  tole- 

Indus,  mnch  to  tl  e  north-east  of  Tatta ;  ration  or  poll  tax,  at  the  following  rates : 

though  this  position  would  make  it  a  more  A  person  in  easy  circumstances  had  to  pay 

natural  retreat  for  the  son  of  D&hir  after  48  din-hems  a  year,  one  of  moderate  mejins 

his  flight  from  Al<5r.    There  were,  perhaps,  24  dirrhems,  and  one  in  an  inferior  sta- 

two  i&fferent  places,^  BdUiman^b^d  and  tion  or  who  derived  his  subsistence  from 

Br^hmana.    Sehwdn  still  retains  its  name,  manual  labour,  12  dirrhems.      Women, 

and  the  ruins  of  Aldr  (universally  recog-  children,  and  persons  unable  to  work  paid 

nised  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Sind)  were  nothing.    But  a  century  had  not  elapsed 

visited  by  Captain  Bumes,  close  to  Bakkar  when  Omar  II.,  considenng  these  ratestoo 

on  the  Indus.     {Travdi,  voL  iii.  p.  76.)  moderate,  calculated  what  a  man  could 

There  are  some  doubts  about  particular  gain  during  the  year  and  what  he  could 

marches  of  Mohanuned  C^im,  especially  subsist    on,  and    claimed   all  the  rest^ 

about  the  site  of  S41im,  and  the  point  amounting  to  four  or  five  dinars,  about 

where  he  crossed  the  Indus  ;  but  there  is  two  pounds  a  year.'*    (Sir  H.   Elliotts 

no  obscurity  about  his  gpnenl  progress,  Arabs  in  Sind,  p.  2.)— Ed.] 
Briggs's  Ferishta  calls  the  scene  of  the 
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they  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  subjects;  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  rebuild  their  temples  and  perfonn  their 
rites ;  that  the  land  and  money  of  the  Bramins  should  be  re- 
stored ;  and  that  three  per  cent,  on  the  revenue,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  them  by  the  Hindii  government,  should  be  continued 
by  the  Mussulman. 

C&sim  himself,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  'seems  to 
have  .been  prudent  and  conciliating.  He  induced  several  of  the 
Hindi  princes  to  join  with  him  during  the  war,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion he  appointed  the  Hindii  who  had  been  Dihir's  prime 
minister  to  the  same  office  under  him,  on  the  express  ground 
that  he  would  be  best  qualified  to  protect  old  rights,  and  to 
maintain  established  institutions.*^  The  Mahometan  writers 
assert  that  Cdsim  had  begun  to  plan  a  march  to  Canouj  on  the 
Ganges,  and  an  almost  contemporary  historian^  states  that  he 
had  reached  a  place  which  seems  to  mean  Oudipiir ;  but  as  he 
had  only  6,000  men  at  first,  which  the  2,000  recruits  afterwards 
received  would  not  do  more  than  keep  up  to  their  original 
number,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  projected  such 
an  expedition,  even  if  he  could  have  left  Sind  without  an  army 
of  occupation. 

In  the  midst  of  his  projects  a  sudden  reverse  was  awaiting 
him.  The  Mahometan  historians  concur  in  relating  that  among 
the  numerous  female  captives  in  Sind  were  two  daughters  of 
Rija  Dihir,  who,  from  their  rank  and  their  personal  charms, 
were  thought  worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful."  They  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  court  and 
introduced  to  the  harem.  When  the  eldest  was  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  calif,  whose  curiosity  had  been  stimulated  by 
reports  of  her  attractions,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
exclaimed  that  she  was  now  unworthy  of  his  notice,  having  been 
dishonoured  by  Casim  before  she  was  sent  out  of  her  own  country. 
The  calif  was  moved  by  her  beauty,  and  enraged  at  the  insult 

^  TdrUihi  Bind  o  J^nd,  Persian  MS.    I  speeches,  and  letters  ascribed  to  the  prin- 

did  not  see  this  work,  which  is  in  the  cipal  actors,  it  contains  a  minute  and  con* 

library  at  the  Indian  House,  until  the  nar-  sistent  account  of  the  transactions  during 

ratiTe  of  Cdfiim*s  military  transactions  had  Mohammed  Cdsim's  invasion,  and  ^  some 

been  completed.   It  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the  preceding  Hindt!L  reigns.     It  is  full 

from  which  most  of  the  other  accounts  are  of  names  of  places,  and  would  throw  much 

drawn.     In  its  present  form  it  was  written  light  on  the  'geography  of  that  period,  if 

by  Mohammed  All  Bin  Hamid,  in  Hijra  examined  by  any  person  capable  of  i 


618,  A.D.  1216 ;  but  it  professes  to  be  a  taining  the  ancient  Sanscrit  names,  so  as 

translation  of  an  Arabic  work  found  in  the  to  remove  the  corruptions  of  the  original 

posBesaion  of  the  Cdzi  of  Bakkar;   and  Arab  writer  and  the  translator,  besides  the 

the  original  must  have  been  written  im>  innumerable  errors  of  the  copyist, 

mediately  after  the  event,  as  it  constantly  *^  Tdrikhi  Bind  o  Sind. 

refers,  by  name,  to  the  authority  of  living  **  Walid,  the  sixth  calif  of  the  house  of 

witnesses.    Though  loaded  with  tedious  Ommeia. 
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offered  to  him  by  his  servant;  and,  giving  way  to  the  first  impulse 
of  his  resentment,  he  sent  orders  that  C^im  should  be  sewed  up 
in  a  raw  hide,  and  sent  in  that  condition  to  Damascus.  When 
his'  orders  were  executed,  he  produced  the  body  to  the  princess, 
who  was  overjoyed  at  the  sight,  and  exultingly  declared  to  the 
astonished  calif  that  Cdsim  was  innocent,  but  that  she  had  now 
revenged  the  death  of  her  father  and  the  ruin  of  her  family.^ 
The  advance  of  the  Mahometan  arms  ceased  with  the  life  of 
CAsim.  His  conquests  were  made  over  to  his  successor 
Temlm,  in  the  hands  of  whose  family  they  remained 
till  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Ommeia,  that  is,  for 
about  thirty-six  years;  when  by  some  insurrection  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  particulars,  the  Mussulmans 
were  expelled  by  the  Rdjpiit  tribe  of  Sumera,  and  all  their  Indian 
conquests  restored  to  the  Hindils,  who  retained  possession  for 
nearly  500  years.* 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  the  Arabs,  who  had  reached  to 
Selfow'  Multdn  during  their  first  ardour  for  conquest  and  con- 
SSomeu^  version,  should  not  have  overrun  India  as  easily  as 
in  India.  they  did  Persia,  and  should  now  allow  themselves  to 
be  beaten  out  of  a  province  where  they  had  once  a  firm  footing  ; 
but  the  condition  of  the  two  countries  was  not  the  same ;  and, 
although  the  proverbial   riches   of  India,  and  the  inoffensive 


Their  ezpol- 
sion. 

A.n.  714, 

A.H.96. 

l.D.  760, 
i.H.  132. 


•*  Briggs's  FerUhta,  vol.  iv.  p.  410; 
Ayini  AiAeriy  vol.  ii.  p.  119  ;  Pottinger's 
TravdSf  p.  389. 

,  »  Briggs's  Ferithtat  vol.  iv.  p.  411 ; 
Ayini  ASberi,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  Part  of  the 
expelled  Arabs  found  a  settlement  among 
the  Afghdns.    (FtrUhta^  vol.  i.  p.  7.) 

[The  accoimt  in  the  text  is  incomplete. 
The  khali&  continued  to  send  governors 
to  Sind  and  to  receive  nominal  submission 
until  A.H.  257,  when  the  khalif  Mu'tamad, 
in  order  to  divert  the  Sufiiirides  from  their 
hostile  designs  against  Ir&,  conferred 
upon  Ya*ktibibn  Laith  the  government  of 
Sind  as  well  as  of  Balkh  and  Tukhiristdn, 
in  addition  to  that  of  Sejestdn  and  Kirmdn 
with  which  he  had  been  already  invested. 
Sind  soon  afterwards  became  divided  into 
two  principal  states,  Multdn  and  Man- 
stira,  both  of  which  attained  a  high  degree 
of  power  and  prospeitty  ;  the  territory  of 
Manst&ra  extended  from  the  sea  to  Aldr, 
where  that  of  Multdn  commenced.  Ibn 
Haukal  (in  his  account  of  Sind,  written 
A.H.  366)  states  that  even  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Hindu  states  the  Mussulmans  were 
allowed  peculiar  privileges,  as  the  having 
mosques,  and  living  imder  their  own  laws, 
etc.    The  Karmathian  heretics  appear  to 


have  spread  in  Sind  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  to  have  subverted 
the  local  government  in  both  states.  Mah- 
mtid  expelled  them  from  Multdn  and^ 
perhaps,  from  Mansiira  also.  (Sir  H. 
Elliot's  Ambi  in  Sind.) 

Sir  H.  Elliot,  in  Appendix  iii,  shows 
that  the  Arabs  were  obliged  to  leave  much, 
of  the  internal  administration,  especially 
the  finances,  in  the  hands  of  the  natives 
The  original  conquerors  received  lai^gp 
tracts  of  land,  free  from  all  taxes,  but  held 
on  condition  of  military  service ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  territory  seems  to  have  been 
held  by  the  natives,  subject  to  a  heavy- 
land  tax,  and  there  were  many  half -inde- 
pendent native  chiefs.  The  land  tax  and 
the  jizya  were  the  principal  sources  of 
revenue.  The  annual  revenue  of  Sind  and 
Multdn  is  said  to  have  been  11,500,000 
dirrhems  (or  about  £270,000,)  and  150 
pounds  of  aloe  wood.  The  courts  of  law- 
were  purely  Mohammedan,  and  the  Kurdn 
the  only  law  allowed.  For  the  history  of 
the  Arabs  in  Sind  see  Professor  Dowson's 
excellent  edition  of  Sir  H.  Elliot's 
papers,  in  his  History  of  India,  as  told  b^ 
its  own  hiMtoriana,  vol.  i. — Ed.] 
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character  of  its  inhabitants,  seemed  to  invite  an  invader,  yet 
there  were  discouraging  circumstances,  which  may  not  have  been 
without  effect  on  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Arabs. 

In  Persia,  the  religion  and  government,  though  both  assailed, 
afforded  no  support  to  each  other.  The  priests  of  the  worshippers 
of  fire  are  among  the  most  despised  classes  of  the  people.'* 
Their  religion  itself  has  nothing  inspiring  or  encouraging.  The 
powers  of  good  and  evil  are  so  equally  matched,  that  the 
constant  attention  of  eveiy  man  is  necessarj'  to  defend  himself 
by  puerile  ceremonies  against  the  malignant  spirits  from  whom 
his  deity  is  too  weak  to  protect  him.'^ 

To  the  believers  of  such  a  faith,  uninfluenced  as  they  were  by 
a  priesthood,  the  annunciation  of  "  one  God,  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  merciful,"  must  have  appeared  like  a  triumph  of 
the  good  principle ;  and  when  the  overthrow  of  a  single 
monarch  had  destroyed  the  civil  government  in  all  its  branches, 
there  remained  no  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest 
and  conversion  of  the  nation. 

But  in  India  there  was  a  powerful  priesthood,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  government,  and  deeply  revered  by  their 
countrj'^men ;  and  a  religion  interwoven  with  the  laws  and 
manners  of  the  people,  which  exercised  an  irresistible  influence 
over  their  very  thoughts.  To  this  was  joined  a  horror  of  change 
and  a  sort  of  passive  courage,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  suited  to 
allow  time  for  an  impetuous  attack  to  spend  its  force.  Even  the 
divisions  of  the  Hindus  were  in  their  favour  :  the  downfall  of 
one  rija  only  removed  a  rival  from  the  prince  who  was  next 
behind;  and  the  invader  diminished  his  numbers,  and  got  further 
from  his  resources,  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  which 
might  bring  his  undertaking  to  a  conclusion. 

However  these  considerations  may  have  weighed  with  the  early 
invaders,  they  deserve  the  greatest  attention  from  the  inquirer, 
for  it  is  principally  to  them  that  we  must  ascribe  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  Mahometan  religion  in  India,  and  the  comparatively 
mild  and  tolerant  form  which  it  assumed  in  that  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  transactions  which  we  are  now  relating, 
there  were  other  causes  which  tended  to  delay  the  progress  of 
the  Mahometans.  The  spirit  of  their  government  was  gradually 
altered.  Their  chiefs,  from  fanatical  missionaries,  became 
politic  sovereigns,  more  intent  on  the  aggrandizement  of  their 

"  For  a  very  curious  comparison  of  the  Books  and  Religion  of  the  P^is,  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  tenets  of  the  magi,  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  So- 
see  Mr.  Erakine's  Essay  on  the  Sacred      ciety,  vol.  ii  p.  295.  "  Ibid  p.  835.  j[^ 
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families  than  the  propagation  of  their  faith  ;  and  by  the  same 
degrees  they  altered  from  rude  soldiers  to  magnificent  and 
luxurious  princes,  who  had  other  occupations  besides  war,  and 
other  pleasures  as  attractive  as  those  of  victory.  Omar  set  out 
to  his  army  at  Jerusalem  with  his  arms  and  provisions  on  the 
same  camel  with  himself ;  and  Othman  extinguished  his  lamp, 
when  he  had  finished  the  labours  of  the  day,  that  the  public 
oil  might  not  be  expended  on  his  enjoyments.  Al  Mahdf,  within 
a  century  from  the  last-named  calif,  loaded  500  camels  with  ice 
and  snow ;  and  the  profusion  of  one  day  of  the  Abbassides 
would  have  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  the  four  first  califs. 
The  translation  of  the  Greek  philosophers  by  Al  MAmun  was  an 
equally  wide  departure  from  the  spirit  which  led  to  the  story  of 
the  destruction  of  the  library  at  Alexandria  by  Omar. 

For  these  reasons  the  eastern  conquests  of  the  Arabs  ceased 
with  the  transactions  which  we  have  just  related  ;  and  the  next 
attacks  on  India  were  made  by  other  nations,  to  whose  history 
we  have  now  to  turn. 

When  the  Arabs  had  conquered  Persia,  as  before  related, 
Tartar  nft-  their  posscssious  wcrc  divided  by  the  Oxus  from  a 
661,  A. H.  81.  territory  to  which,  from  that  circumstance,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Mawarau'l  Nahr,  literally  Beyond  the  River ;  or,  as 
we  translate  it,  Transoxiana.  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Jaxartes,  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on 
the  east  by  Mount  Imaus.  Though  large  portions  of  it  are 
desert,  others  are  capable  of  high  cultivation  ;  and,  while  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  surpassed  in 
prosperity  by  the  richest  portions  of  the  globe.  It  was  occupied 
partly  by  fixed  inhabitants  and  partly  by  pastoral  tribes.  Most 
of  the  fixed  inhabitants  were  Persians,  and  all  the  moving 
shepherds  were  Tartars.  Such  is  likewise  the  state  of  things  at 
present,  and  probably  has  been  from  remote  antiquity .'^ 

The  great  influence  which  the  Tartars^  of  Transoxiana  have 
exercised  over  the  history  of  the  neighbouring  nations  and  of 
India,  makes  us  anxious  to  know  something  of  their  origin  and 
former    state  ;    but   we   soon   meet   with   many   difficulties   in 

^  See  Erskine's  Baher^  IntroductioD,  term  for  a  certain  great  tract  and  great 

p.  xliii.,  and  Heeren,  Retteardua  in  Asia,  assemblage  of  nations.    The  word  in  this 

vol.  L  p.  260.    The  language  at  the  time  of  sense  is  as  little  known  to  the  people  to 

the  Arab  conquest  was  Persian,  of  which  a  whom  it  applies  as  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 

remarkable  proof,  dated  in  the  year  94  of  rica  are  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  those 

the  Hijra  (a.d.  716),  is  given  by  Captain  •  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  it  is  equally 

Bumes.     (7VatW<,  vol.  ii  pp.  269,  856.)  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  generaUza- 

*  I  use  the  words  Tartar  and  Tartary  tion. 
polely  in  their  European  sense,  as  a  general 
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following  np  the  inquiry.  It  would  be  an  impoi-tant  step  to 
ascertain  to  which  of  the  three  great  nations  whom  we  include 
imder  the  name  of  Tartars  they  belonged  ;  but  although  the 
Turks^  MogulSj  and  Mdrichus  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  decisive  test  of  language,  and  though  at  present  they  are 
each  marked  by  other  peculiarities,  yet  there  is  a  general 
resemblance  in  features  and  manners  throughout  the  whole, 
which  renders  it  difficult  for  a  person  at  a  distance  to  draw  the 
line  between  them;  even  their  languages,  though  as  different  as 
Greek  and  Sanscrit,  have  the  same  degree  of  family  likeness 
with  those  two.*®  In  making  the  attempt,  we  derive  little  aid 
from  their  geographical  position.  At  present  the  M^nchiis  are 
in  the  east,  the  Moguls  in  the  centre,  and  the  Turks  in  the 
west ;  but  the  positions  of  the  two  last-named  races  have  been 
partially  reversed  within  the  period  of  accurate  history,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  they  may  have  been  in  still  earlier 
ages.  The  Arabs  and  other  wandering  tribes  in  the  south  of 
Asia  make  long  journeys,  for  fresh  pastures  or  for  change  of 
climate,  but  each  has  some  tract  which  it  considers  as  its  own, 
and  many  occupy  the  same  in  which  they  were  found  when  first 
noticed  by  other  nations.  Not  so  the  Tartars,  who  have  always 
been  formed  into  great  monarchies;  and,  besides  migration  for 
convenience  within  their  own  limits,  have  been  led  by  ambition  to 
general  movements,  and  have  been  constantly  expelling  or  sub- 
duing each  other;  so  that  they  not  only  were  continually  changing 
their  abodes,  but  forming  new  combinations  and  passing  under 
new  names  according  to  that  of  the  horde  which  had  acquired 
a  predominancy.  A  tribe  is  at  one  moment  mentioned  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  the  next  at  the  great  wall  of  China;  and 
a  horde  which  at  first  scarcely  filled  a  valley  in  the  mountains 
of  AltAi,  in  a  few  years  after  cannot  be  contained  in  all  Tartary. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  impossible  to  keep  the  eye  on  a  particular 
horde,  and  to  trace  it  through  all  this  shifting  and  mixing,  as 
to  follow  one  emmet  through  the  turmoil  of  an  ant-hill. 

The  Turks  at  present  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their 
having  the  Tartar  features  less  marked,  as  well  as  by  fairer 
complexions  and  more  civilised  manners;  and  these  qualities 
might  afford  the  means  of  recognising  them  at  all  times,  if  we 
could  be  sure  that  they  did  not  owe  them  entirely  to  their 
greater  opportunities  of  intermixing  with  other  races,  and  that 
the  same   superiority  was   not  possessed   in  former  times   by 

•  See  Dr.  Prichard  on  the  Ethnography  of  Upper  Asia,  TrantacHont  of  the  Ro^fol 
Otografhical  SocUty,  vol.  ix.  gi^i.^d  by  GoOglc 
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portions  of  the  other  Tartars  which  may  have  then  occupied 
the  western  territory.*^ 

It  may  assist  in  distinguishing  these  races,  to  mention  that 
the  Uzbeks  who  now  possess  Transoxiana,  the  Tiircmans  both  on 
the  Oxus  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  north 
of  Persia,  and  the  Ottomans  or  Turks  of  Constantinople,  are  all 
Turks ;  as  was  the  greater  part  of  the  anny  of  Tamerlane. 
The  ruling  tribe,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of  Chengiz 
Khdn,  was  Mogul.  The  Tartar  dynasty  that  now  reigns  in  China 
and  the  adjoining  part  of  Tartary  is  Mdnchii. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  suppose  that  a  portion  of  the  Turks 
Tdrksin  ^^^  settled  in  Transoxiana  long  before  the  Christian 
Transoxiana.  ^^  .  ^.j^g^j  though  oftcu  passcd  ovcr  by  armies  and 
emigrations  of  Moguls,  they  have  never  since  been  expelled ; 
and  that  they  formed  the  bulk  of  the  nomadic  and  part  of  the 
permanent  population  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion.*^ 

The  ruling  tribe  at  that  time  was,  however,  of  much  later 
arrival;  they  were  probably  Turks  themselves,  and  certainly  had 
just  before  been  incorporated  with  an  assemblage,  in  which  that 
race  took  the  lead,  and  which,  although  it  had  been  tributary  to 
Persia  only  a  century  before,**  had  since  possessed  an  ephemeral 
empire,  extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Oxus  to  the 
Lake  Baikal,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Yanisei  in  Siberia,**  and  were 
now  again  broken  into  small  divisions  and  tributary  to  China.*^ 

It  was  fifty-five  years  after  the  final  conquest  of  Persia,  and 
five  years  before  the  occupation  of  Sind,  that  the  Arabs  crossed 
Arab  con-  the  Oxus,  uudcr  Cdtiba,  governor  of  Khordsdn.  He 
Transoxiana,  first  occupicd  Hisdr,  oppositc  Balkh.  In  the  course 
a!h.  87.93. '    of  the  next  six  years  he  had  taken  Samarcand  and 

^'  The  TiirkB  of  Constantinople   and  physiognomy    and    savage    manners    as 

Persia  have  so  completely  loet  the  Tartar  from  their  victories.    Attila  himself  was 

features,  that  some  physiologists  have  pro-  remarkable  for  these  national  peculiarities, 

nounced  them  to  belong  to  the  Caucasian  (Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  quarto.)    Another 

or  European,  and  not  to  the  Tartar,  race.  division  of  the  same  branch  of  the  Heoung- 

The  Tdrks  of  Bokhdrd  and  all  Transoxiana,  nou  had  previously  settled  among  the 

though  so  long  settled  among  Persians,  Persians  in   Transoxiana,   and  acquired 

and  though  greatly  softened  in  appear^  the  name   of  White  Huns,  from  their 

ance,  retam  their  original  features  suffi-  change   from  the    national  complexion, 

ciently  to  be  recognisable  at  a  glance  as  (De  Guignes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  282,  325.) 

Tartars.     De  Guignes,  from  the  state  of  ^  The  Arab  and  rersian  Mussulmans 

information  in  his  time,  was  seldom  able  always  call  their  neighbours  TikrhB,  and 

to  distinguish  the  Tartar  nation  ;  but  on  (though  well  aware  of  the  existence  of 

one  point  he  is  decided  and  consistent,  viz.  the  Moguls)  are  apt  to  apply  the  term 

that  the  Heoung-nou  is  another  name  for  Ttklc  as  vaguely  and  generally  as  we  do 

the  Ttlrks.    Among  the  Heoung-nou  he  Tartar.    See  the  whole  of  this  subject 

places,  without  hesitation,  Attila,  and  the  ably  discussed  in    the   introduction  to 

greater  part  of  his  army.      Yet  these  Ersldne's  Bdber,  pp.  xviii.-xxv. 

THrks,  on  their  appearance  in   Europe,  ^  De  Guignes,  vol.  L  part  ii.  p.  469. 

struck  as  much  terror  from  their  hideous  **  Ibid.  pp.  477,  478.      *  Ibid.  p.  493. 
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Bokh&ri,  overrun  the  country  north  of  the  Oxus,  and  subdued 
the  kingdom  of  Khdrizm,  on  the  Lake  of  Aral;^  and  although 
his  power  was  not  introduced  without  a  severe  contest,  often 
with  doubtful  success,  against  the  Turks,  yet  in  the  end  it  was 
so  well  established;  that  by  the  eighth  year  he  was  j^^.ns. 
able  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Ferghdna,  and  extend  ^•■•»*- 
his  acquisitions  to  Mount  Imaus  and  the  Jaxartes. 

The  conquest  of  Spain  took  place  in  the  same  year ;  and  the 
Arab  empire  had  now  reached  the  greatest  extent  to  which  it 
ever  attained.  But  it  had  already  shown  symptoms  of  internal 
decay  which  foreboded  its  dismemberment  at  no  distant  period. 

Even  in  the  first  half-century  of  the  Hijra,  the  murder  of 
Othm&n,  and  the  incapacity  of  Ali  led  to  a  successful  revolt,  and 
the  election  of  a  calif  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia.  The  ^,,>.  o^, 
house  of  Onmieia,  who  were  thus  raised  to  the  califate,  ^'"'  ^' 
were  disturbed  during  their  rule  of  ninety  years  by  the  supposed 
rights  of  the  posterity  of  the  prophet  through  his  daughter 
Fitima,  whose  claims  afforded  a  pretext  in  every  case  of  revolt 
or  defection ;  until,  in  a.d.  753,  the  rebellion  of  the  great  pro- 
vince of  KhordsAn  gave  the  last  blow  to  their  power,  and  placed 
the  descendants  of  AbbAs,  the  prophet's  uncle,  on  the  throne. 

Spain  held  out  for  the  old  dynasty,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  never  restored. 


CHAPTER  11. 


DYNA8TIB8   FORMED   AFTER  THE   BREAKING   UP  OF  THE   EMPIRE 
OF   THE   CALIFS. 

The  death  of  HArdn  al  Rashid,  fifth  calif  of  the  house  of  Abbas, 
was  accelerated  by  a  journey  undertaken  in  consequence  of  an 
obstinate  revolt  of  Transoxiana,^  which  was  quelled  by  ^.i,.  me, 
his  son,  MAmun  ;  and  the  long  residency  of  that  prince  in  ^'^'  ^^' 
Khor&siin  maintained  for  a  time  the  connexion  of  that  province 
with  the  empire.  But  it  was  by  means  of  a  revolt  of  Khordsdn 
that  M&mtin  had  himself  been  enabled  to  wrest  the  califate  from 
his  brother  Amln  ;  and  he  had  not  long  removed  his  court  to 
Baghdad,  before  T&hir,  who  had  been  the  principal  instrument 
of  his  elevation,  began  to  establish  his  own  authority  in  Kho- 


*  Now  called  Khiva  or  O'rganj. 

'  Price,  ToL  iL  p.  79.     His  authority  is  generally  the  Tdrikhi  Tabarfi 
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rdsdn,  and  soon  became  virtually  independent.*    Klior^dn  and 

A.D.  830.     Transoxiana  were  never  again  united  to  the  califate  ;  and 

^'"      '    the  Commanders  of  the  Faithful  being  not  long  after- 

aIh.  247.    wards  reduced  to  pageants  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 

guards,  the  dissolution  of  the  Arab  empire  may  from  that  time 

be  regarded  as  complete.' 

The  family  of  Tdhir  ruled  quietly  and  obscurely  for  upwards 

The       of  fifty  years,  when   they  were  deposed  by  the  Sof- 

A.D.  fflo^o.  firides,  a  more  conspicuous   dynasty,  though  of  even 

shorter  duration.*    Ydciib,  the  son  of  Leith,  the  founder,  was  a 

a'h.  is*.      brazier  of  Sf  stdn,  who  first  raised  a  revolt  in  his  native 

T^.^m-^^  province,  and  afterwards  overran  all  Persia  to  the  Oxus, 

and  died  while  on  his  advance  against  the  calif  in  Baghdad.    His 

brother,  Omar,  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Sdmanis  : 

which  put  an  end  to  the  greatness  of  the  family,  though  a 

A.D.  008.    younger  member  maintained  himself  in  Sistin  for  a  few 

A.H.  290.    ygj^^g  af^j.  tijc  iQgg  Qf  ij^QiY  other  possessions.* 

Their  whole  reign  did  not  last  above  forty  years:  but  their 
memory  must  have  survived  in  Slstfin,  for  at  the  end  of  half 
A.D.9M,  a  century  we  find  that  country  again  asserting  its 
A  B  1006  iiidepciJdciice  under  one  of  their  descendants,^  who  was 
a.h!398.'  finally  subdued  by  Sultiln  Mahmiid  of  Ghazni,  more 
than  100  years  after  the  downfall  of  the  original  dynasty.^ 
The  house  "^^^  housc  of  Sdmdui  subsisted  for  more  than  120 
ofSAmAni.  years:*  and  though  not  themselves  invaders  of  India, 
A.D.  882.i»o.  ^jjgy  j^j^  jjjQj.^  connexion  than  their  predecessors  with 
the  history  of  that  country.  They  derive  their  name  either  from 
one  of  their  ancestors,  or  from  a  town  in  Bokhdrd,  or  in  Balkh, 
from  which  they  drew  their  origin.*  The  first  of  the  family 
mentioned  in  historj'  was  already  a  person  of  consideration,  when 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Calif  M^miin,  then  residing  in 
Khor4s4n.  By  the  directions  of  that  prince,  three  of  the 
A.D.  &17.820,  Sdmdni's  sons  were  appointed  to  governments  beyond 
i.H.202-806.  ^^^  Q^^g^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^    ^^^^  ^f  Herdt.      They  were 

continued  imder  the  Tdherites,  and  retained  Transoxiana  after 
the  fall  of  that  dynasty,  till  the  death  of  YActib  Leith;  when 
they  passed  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  cavalry, 
])robably  composed  of  their  Turki  subjects,  made  Omar  Leith 
prisoner,  as  has  been  related,  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
A.D.  900,  territor}'  he  had  conquered.  They  governed  it  in  the 
A.H.  287.    nanie,  though  perfectly  independent,  of  the  calif,  until 

"  Price,  vol.  ii.  p.  226.    ■  Ibid.  p.  155.  •  From  a.d.  892,  A.H.  279,  to  aj>.  1001 

'  Ibid.  p.  229.  •  Ibid.  p.  2S4.       A.H.  396. 

"  Ibid.  p.  243.  '  Ibid.  p.  282.  »  Ouseley'B  Ehn  ffaukal,  vJ^M^]^ 
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they  were  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  it  by  the  family  of 
Biiya,  called  also  the  Deilemites,  from  the  district  in  Mdzenderdn 
ill  which  their  founder  was  a  fisherman  on  the  Caspian  Sea.     Cut 
oflF  by  a  high  range  of  mountains  from  the  rest  of  Persia,  and 
protected  by  the  difficulty  of  access,  the  extensive  forests,  and  the 
unwholesome  climate,  MdzenderAn  had  never  been  per-  Tbe  Btiyadeg 
fectly  converted,  and  probably  never  entirely  subdued  :  DeUeSates. 
it  was  the  seat  of  constant  insurrections,  was  often  in  the  hands 
of  worshippers  of  fire,  and  presented  a  disturbed  scene,  in  which 
the  Deilemites  rose  to  consequence,  and  at  length  acquired  suffi- 
cient force  to  wrest  the  western  provinces  of  Persia  from  the 
S&m&nis,  to  seize  on  Baghd^  and  the  person  of  the       ^■i>. 
calif,  and  to  rule  over  an  extensive  territory  in  his  name      ^^h.  * 
for  a  period  exceeding  100  years. 

After  their  losses  by  the  Deilemite  conquests,  the  Sdm&nis 
remained  masters  of  Khor&siin  and  Transoxiana,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  dynasty  of  Ghaznf ,  who  were  the  founders  of  the  Mussul- 
man empire  of  India. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Abdulmelek,  the  fifth  prince  of  the 
honse  of  S&minf,  that  Alptegfn,  the  founder  of  this  Aiptejrfn, 
new  dynasty,  rose  into  importance.    He  was  a  Tiirkl  JhShoSs^of 
slave,  and  his  original  duty  is  said  to  have  been  to  ^*»**^- 
amuse  his  master  by  tumbling  and  tricks  of  legerdemain.^® 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  confer  offices  of  trust  on 
slaves  ;  and  Alptegfn,  being  a  man  of  good  sense  and  courage, 
as  well  as  integrity,  rose  in  time  to  be  governor  of  ^.,,.961, 
Khordsin.  On  the  death  of  his  patron,"  he  was  con-  ^•"-  ^• 
suited  about  the  best  person  of  the  family  for  a  successor  ;  and 
happening,  unluckily  to  give  his  suffrage  against  MansAr,  on 
whom  the  choice  of  the  other  chiefs  had  fallen,  he  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  his  sovereign,  was  deprived  of  his  government,  and  if 
he  had  not  displayed  great  military  skill  in  extricating  himself 
from  among  his  enemies,  he  would  have  lost  his  liberty,  if 
not  his  life.  He  had,  however,  a  body  of  trusty  adherents, 
under  whose  protection  he  made  good  his  retreat  until  he  found 
himself  in  safety  at  Ghaznl,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of 
Solimin.  The  i)lain  country,  including  Balkh,  Herdt,  and 
Sistin,  received  the  new  governor,  and  remained  in  Hiarebemon. 
obedience  to  the  Sdmdnis  ;  but  the  strong  tract  between  that 

*•  D'Herbelotj  article  "  Alptoghin. "  805  5  but  it  is  evidently  a  slip,  either  of  the 
"  Price,  voL  ii  p.  243 ;  De  Ouignee,  author  or  the  printer,  for  in  the  date  of 
ToL  il  p.  166.  Feriahta  (voL  i.  p.  12)  Alptegin'a  death  he  comes  within  a  mode- 
makes  his  revolt   A.D.  962,    A.H.    861  ;  rate  distance  of  the  other  authoritiea. 
D'Herbelot  makes  his  date  a.d.  917,  a.h.  r^^^r^T^ 
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and  the  Indus  bade  defiance  to  all  their  attacks  :  and  though  not 
all  subject  to  Alptegin,  all  contributed  to  secure  his  independence. 
One  historian  states  that  he  was  accompanied  on  his  retreat  by 
a  body  of  3000  disciplined  slaves  or  Mamliiks,  who  would,  of 
course,  be  Turks  of  his  own  original  condition  ;^*  he  would 
doubtless  also  be  accompanied  and  followed,  from  time  to  time, 
by  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him  when  governor  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  main  body  of  his  army  was  drawn  from  the 
country  where  he  was  now  established.^' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  country  were  not  unwar- 
like  ;  and  the  Afghans  of  the  hills,  even  when  their  tribe  did 
not  acknowledge  his  authority,  would  be  allured  by  his  wages 
to  enter  his  ranks.  He  seems  to  have  made  no  attempt  to 
A.».  976.  extend  his  territory  ;  and  he  died  within  fourteen  years 
A.H.  366.      ^fl-gj.  ijg  became  independent.^* 

Alptegin  had  a  slave  named  Sabuktegin,  whom  he  had 
sabuktegin,  purchascd  from  a  merchant  who  brought  him  from 
TArkestin,  and  whom,  by  degrees,  he  had  raised  to  so  much 
power  and  trust,  that  at  his  death  he  was  the  effective  head  of 
his  government,  and  in  the  end  became  his  successor. 

Most  authorities  assert  that  Alptegin  gave  Sabuktegin  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  himself  appointed  him  his  heir  ;^® 
and  others  confirm  the  inmiediate  succession,  though  not  the 
previous  marriage.^^ 

But  Ferishta's  account "  is,  that  Alptegin,  dying  in  a.d.  975, 
A.H.  365,  left  a  sori  named  Isdkh,  whom  Sabuktegin  accompanied 
to  BokhArd.  Isikh  was  then  appointed  by  MansAr  SAmdni  to  be 
governor  of  Ghazni,  and  Sabuktegin  his  deputy.  Is&kh  died  in 
A.D.  977,  A.H.  367,  when  Sabuktegin  was  acknowledged  as  his 
successor,^*  and  married  Alptegfn's  daughter.*^ 


*^  Price,  from  the  Kholdiot  al  Akh-  hero.     One  day,  in  huntiDg,  he  succeeded 

bdry  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  in  ridmg  down  a  fawn  ;  but  when  he  was 

"  D'Herbelot^  article  "  Alpteghin."  carrying  off  his  prize  in  triumph,  he  ob- 

>*  Price,  vol.  ii.  p.  244  ;  Feriahta,  vol.  i  served  the  dam  following  his  horse,  and 

p.  13 ;  De  Guignes,  vol.  ii  p.  156.  showing  such  evident  marks  of  distress, 

"  D'Herbelot  makes  it  a.d.  964,  a.h.  353.  that  he  was  touched  with  compassion,  and 

'*  De  Quignes,  (who  quotes  Abulf eda),  at  last  released  his  captive,  pleasing  him- 

vol.  ii.  p.  156  ;  D'Herbelot  (who  quotes  self  with  the  gratitude  of  the  mother, 

Khondemir).  which  often  turned  back  to  gaze  at  him  as 

"  Price,  vol.  iL  p.  277.  ^he  went  off  to  the  forest  with  her  fawn. 

'*  Briggs's  PerUhtaf  vol.  i.  p.  13.  That  night  the  Prophet  appeared  to  him 

'*  [Other  accounts  make  a  TYirki  chief  in    a    dream,  told   him    that    God    had 

Bulktitagin,  succeed  Isdkh  for  two  years,  given  him  a  kingdom  as  a  reward  for  his 

£d.]  humanity,  and  enjoined  him  not  to  foi^t 

*  A  story  is  told  of  Sabuktegin,  while  his  feelings  of  mercy  when  he  came  to  the 

yet  a  private  horseman,  which  proves  the  exercise  of  power. 


humanity  of  the  historian,  if  not  of  the 
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He  had  scarcely  time  to  take  possession  of  his  new  kingdom 
before  he  was  called  on  to  exert  himself  in  its  defence.^^ 

The  establishment  of  a  Mahometan  government  so  near  to 
their  frontier  as  that  of  Ghazni,  must  naturally  have  disquieted 
the  Hindus  on  the  Indus,  and  appears  to  have  led  to  their  being 
harassed  by  frequent  incursions.  At  length  Jeipdl,  rija  fJ^^^^^ 
of  L4h6r,^  whose  dominions  were  contiguous  to  those  of  ofUwr. 
Ghazni,  determined  to  become  assailant  in  his  turn.  He  led  a 
large  army  into  LaghmAn,  at  the  naouth  of  the  valley  which  ex- 
tends from  P^shiwer  to  CAbul  and  was  there  met  by  Sabuktegin. 
While  the  armies  were  watching  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
engaging,  they  were  assailed  by  a  furious  tempest  of  wind,  rain, 
and  thunder,  which  was  ascribed  to  supernatural  causes,  and  so 
disheartened  the  Indians,  naturally  more  sensible  to  cold  and  wet 
than  their  antagonists,  tb at  Jeip&l  was  induced  to  make  proposals 
of  an  accommodation.  Sabuktegin  was  not  at  first  disposed  to 
hearken  to  him  ;  but,  being  made  aware  of  the  con-  Bepeued. 
sequence  of  driving  Hindis  to  despair,  he  at  length  consented 
to  treat ;  and  Jeipdl  surrendered  fifty  elephants,  and  engaged 
to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money. 

When  he  found  himself  again  in  safety,  he  refused  to  fulfil  this 
part  of  his  agreement,  and  even  threw  the  messengers  sent  to 
demand  the  execution  of  it  into  prison. 

Sabuktegin  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  such  an  insult  and 
breach  of  faith :  he  again  assembled  his  troops,  and  ^j^,^^  ^^. 
reconamenced  his  march  towards  the  Indus,  while  Jeipdl  '©^eMcy. 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  rdjas  of  Delhi,  Ajmir,  Cdlinjar,  and 
Canouj,  and  advanced  to  Laghman  with  an  army  of  100,000 
horse,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  foot  soldiers.  Sabuktegin 
ascended  a  height  to  view  the  enemy,  and  beheld  the  whole  plain 
covered  with  their  innumerable  host ;  but  he  was  nowise  dismayed 
at  the  prospect ;  and,  relying  on  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his 

"  From  this  time  forward  my  principal  minif  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Reynolds, 

dependence  wiU  be  on  Ferishta,  a  Persian  (London,  1868,)  but  it  adds  little  to  Fe- 

historian,  who  long  resided  in  India,  and  rishta. — Ed.] 

wrote  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ^  [We  learn  from  Albirtini  that  a  dy- 

a  history  of  all  the  Mahometan  dynasties  nasty  of  Hindd  kings  reigned  in  K((bul 

in  that  ooimtry  down  to  his  own  time.    I  during  the  tenth  century  ;  a  firahman 

think  myself  fortunate  in  having  the  guid-  named  Samand  {Samanta)  was  one  of  the 

anceofanauthorsomuchsuperiortomost  first.     Some  of  his  successors  seem  to 

of  his  daas  in  Asia.     Where  the  nature  of  have  been  R^jptits,  and  to  have  possessed 

my  narrative  admitted  of  it,  I  have  often  Ldh<5r  as  well  as  K(ibul.    Jaipdl  and  his 

oaed  the  very  expressions  of  Ferishta,  son  Anangap^  were  in  all  probability 

which,  in  Colonel  Briggs's  translation,  it  Rdjpiit  kings  of  Delhi,  who  had  annexed 

would  be  difficult  to  improve.    [For  Sa-  I4h6r  to  their  dominions,  after  KSbul  was 

buktagin's  reign,  and  the  first  20  years  of  seized  by  the  Muhammadans.    The  name 

that  ik  Mahm^d,  we  have  also  the  contem-  Samanta  appears  on  Anangapdl's  coins.  See 

porary  work  of  Al  Utbi,  the  Kitdb  i  Ya-  Mr.  Thomas,  /oum.  Jl,A,S.,  vol.  ix.— Ed.] 
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own  troops,  he  commended  the  attack  with  an  assurance  of  victory. 
He  first  pressed  one  point  of  the  Indian  army  with  a  constant 
succession  of  charges  by  fresh  bodies  of  cavalry  ;  and  when  he 
found  them  begin  to  waver,  he  ordered  a  general  assault  along  the 
whole  line  ;  the  Indians  at  once  gave  way,  and  were  pursued, 

with  a  dreadful  slaughter,  to  the  Indus.  Sabuktegin  foimd  a 
Defeated,  rich  plunder  in  their  camp,  and  levied  heavy  contribu- 
tions on  the  surrounding  districts.  He  also  took  possession  of  the 
country  up  to  the  Indus,  and  left  an  officer  with  10,000  horse,  as 
his  governor  of  P^shdwer.  The  Afghans  and  Khiljls^  of  Lagh- 
mdn  immediately  tendered  their  allegiance,  and  furnished  useful 
recruits  to  his  army.^  After  these  expeditions,  he  employed 
himself  in  settling  his  own  dominions  (which  now  extended  on 
the  west  to  beyond  Candahdr)  ;  when  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  promoting  his  own  aggrandizement  by  a  timely  inter- 
position in  favour  of  his  nominal  sovereign. 

Niih  or  Noah  (the  seventh  of  the  S4mAnl  kings)  had  been  driven 
sabnktegin  from  Bokh4r4,  and  forced  to  fly  across  the  Oxus,  by  an 
s^i***  invasion  of  B6gr&  Khdn,  king  of  the  Hoeik^  Tartars, 
JSJS?J^®  who  at  that  time  possessed  almost  all  Tartary  beyond 
^!^^*w8     *^®  Imaus,  as  far  east  as  China.**   The  fortunate  sickness, 

a.h:  883:  retreat,  and  death  of  B6grA  Khin  restored  Niih  to  his 
throne.  An  attempt  he  soon  after  made  to  punish  the  disaffection 
shown  by  his  governor  of  Kh6r4sdn,  during  his  misfortunes,  drove 
that  chief  into  an  alliance  with  Fdik,  another  noble  of  Bokh&ri, 
whose  turbulence  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  for  a  long  period  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  SdmAnfs ;  and  the  confederates,  more  anxious 
about  their  own  interests  than  the  safety  of  the  state,  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  Deilemite  prince  who  ruled  in  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Persia,  and  was  well  disposed  to  extend  his  dominions 
by  promoting  dissensions  among  his  neighbours.  To  resist  this 
powerful  combination,  Nfth  had  recourse  to  Sabuktegfn,  and  that 
leader  marched  towards  BokhdrA  at  the  head  of  his  army,  more 
on  the  footing  of  an  ally  than  a  subject.  He  had  stipulated,  on 
the  pretext  of  his  infirmities,  that  he  should  not  dismount  at  the 
meeting  ;  but  he  no  sooner  came  in  sight  of  his  sovereign,  than 

"  The  EhiljiB,  or  Ehaljis,  are  a  Tartar  (For  their  original  stock  and  residenoe  in 

tribe,  part  of  which,  in  the  tenth  century,  Tartaiy,  see  De  Guignes,  voL  iii.  p.  9, 

was  still  near  the  source  of  the  Jazartes,  note  ;    D'Herbelot,  article    "  Khaladj  ** ; 

but  of  which  a  portion  had  even  liien  been  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  209  ;  and  for  their  abode 

long  settled  between  SisUUi  and  India  (Le.  in  Uie  Afgh^  country,  Ibid.  p.  207   This 

in  the  Afghan  country).    In  the  tenth  last  autiior  wrote  between  A.D.  902  and 

century  they  stiU  spoke  Tdrkl.     They  a.d.  968.) 

seem  very  early  to   have  been  dosely  **  Briggs's  FerishtOf  vol.  L  pp.  16-19. 

connected  with  the  Afghans,  with  whom  °  De  Guignes,  voL  ii.  p.  157 ;  Price, 

their  name  is  almost  invariably  associated.  vol  ii.  p.  247. 
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he  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  would  have  kissed  the 
royal  stirrup  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  NiUi,  who  hastened 
to  receive  him  in  his  arms. 

Their  united  force  might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  oppose 
their  enemies,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  the  Deilemite 
general,  who  in  the  critical  moment  of  the  action,  threw  his 
shield  over  his  back  as  a  sign  of  peace,  and  went  over  with  his 
troops  to  Sabuktegin.  The  rebels  now  evacuated  their  usurpations, 
and  Ntih  rewarded  the  services  of  Sabuktegin,  by  confirming  him 
in  his  own  government,  and  conferring  that  of  Khor4s4n  on 
his  son  Mahmiid.  But  the  rebels,  though  disconcerted  at  the 
moment,  were  able  once  more  to  collect  their  forces,  and  next  year 
they  returned  so  unexpectedly,  that  they  surprised  and  defeated 
Mahmud  at  Nf sh&piir.  It  was  with  some  exertion  that  Sabuktegf u 
was  enabled  again  to  encounter  them.  The  contest  ^.d.  995, 
ended  in  their  being  totally  defeated  in  the  neighbour-  ^•"-  ^• 
hood  of  TAs  (now  Meshhed).**  Their  force  was  completely 
broken  ;  and  Fiik,  abandoning  the  scene  of  his  former  importance, 
fled  to  riak  Khdn,  the  successor  of  B6gri,  by  whose  powerful 
interposition  he  was  soon  after  reconciled  to  Niih,  and  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Samarcand. 

Immediately  after  this  arrangement  NiUx  died;  and  Flak 
Kh4n,  profiting  by  the  occasion  of  a  new  succession,  advanced  on 
Bokh&r&,  supported  by  his  ally  from  Samarcand,  and  ultimately 
compelled  the  new  Prince,  Mansiir  II.,  to  place  all  the  power 
of  his  government  in  the  hands  of  Fdik. 

During  these  transactions  Sabuktegin  died  on  his  way  ^^^'^*" 
hack  to  Ghaznl.*' 


HOUSE    OF     GHAZNt. 


CHAPTER   III. 

SULTAN   MAHMiJd. 

MahmtJi)  had  from  his  boyhood  accompanied  his  father  on  his 
campaigns,  and  had  given  early  indications  of  a  warlike    Dispated 
and  decided  character.     He  was  now  in  his  thirtieth  year,  *'^"^^^*^" 
and,  from  his  tried  courage  and  capacity,  seemed  in  every     ^.h.  ss?'. 
way  fitted  to  succeed  to  the  throne;  but  his  birth  was  probably 

^  De  Qnignes,  toL  ii  p.  158  ;  Price,      a.d.  997.  a.h.  387.  (Feriflhta.  De  OuignoB. 
▼oL  ii.  p.  248 ;  Feriahta,  vol.  I  p.  22.  Price.    D'Herbelot) 

"  He  died  within  a  month  of  Ntih, 
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illegitimate/  and,  from  his  absence  at  his  government  of  NfshApur, 
his  younger  brother  Ismail  was  enabled  (according  to  some 
accounts)  to  obtain  the  dying  nomination  of  Sabuktegin,  and 
certainly  to  seize  on  the  reins  of  government  and  cause  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  without  delay.  Not  the  least  of  his  advantages 
was  the  command  of  his  father's  treasures;  he  employed  them 
to  conciliate  the  leading  men  with  presents,  to  augment  the  pay 
of  the  army,  and  to  court  popularity  with  all  classes  by  a  lavish 
expenditure  on  shows  and  entertainments. 

By  these  means,  though  still  more  by  the  force  of  actual 
possession,  and  perhaps  an  opinion  of  his  superior  right,  he 
obtained  the  support  of  all  tha,t  part  of  the  kingdom  which  was 
not  under  the  immediate  government  of  Mahmiid. 

The  conduct  of  the  latter  prince,  on  this  contempt  of  his 
claims,  may  either  have  arisen  from  the  consciousness  of  a  weak 
title,  or  from  natural  or  assumed  moderation.  He  professed 
the  strongest  attachment  to  his  brother,  and  a  wish  to  have  given 
way  to  him  if  he  had  been  of  an  age  to  undertake  so  arduous 
a  duty;  and  he  offered  that,  if  Ismail  would  concede  the 
supremacy  to  his  superior  experience,  he  would  repay  the 
sacrifice  by  a  grant  of  the  provinces  of  Balkh  and  Khordsdn.  His 
offers  were  immediately  rejected;  and,  seeing  no  ftirther  hopes 
of  a  reconciliation,  he  resolved  to  bring  things  to  an  issue  by  an 
attack  on  the  capital.  Ismail,  who  was  still  at  Balkh,  penetrated 
his  design,  and  interposing  between  him  and  Ghazni,  obliged 
him  to  come  to  a  general  engagement.  It  was  better  contested 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  unequal  skill  of  the 
generals,  but  was  favourable  to  MahmAd:  Ghazni  fell,  Ismail  was 
made  prisoner,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  confinement,  though 
allowed  every  indulgence  consistent  with  such  a  situation. 

These  internal  contests,  which  lasted  for  seven  months,  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  Flak  Khin,  who  had  now  established 
his  own  influence  over  Mansiir  II.,  by  compelling  him  to  receive 
Fdik  as  his  minister,  or,  in  other  words,  his  master. 

Dissembling  his  consciousness  of  the  ascendency  of  his  old 
enemies,  Mahmiid  made  a  respectful  application  to  Mansur  for 
the  continuance  of  his  government  of  Khorisin.  His  request 
was  abruptly  rejected,  and  a  creature  of  the  new  administration 
appointed  his  successor. 

Bur  Mahmiid  was  not  so  easily  dispossessed;  he  repelled  the 
new  governor,  and  although  he  avoided  an  inmiediate  conflict  with 

'  See  Colonel  Briggs's  note  on  Ferishta,  voL  i.  p.  29. 
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MansAr,  who  was  brought  in  person  against  him,  he  withheld 
all  appearance  of  concession,  and  remained  in  full  preparation 
for  defence ;  when  some  disputes  and  jealousies  at  court  led  to 
the  dethronement  and  blinding  of  Mansiir,  and  the  elevation 
of  Abdolmalik  as  the  instrument  of  Fdlk.     On  this,  Mahmiid 
ordered  the  name  of  the  SAmdnls  to  be  left  out  of  the  ^^^  999^ 
public  prayers  ;  took  possession  of  Khorisdn  in  his  own  JiShSid 
name ;  and,  having  soon  after  received  an  investiture  bSi^ 
from  the  calif  (the  dispenser  of  powers  which  he  himself  p^^^'^ce- 
no  longer  enjoyed),  he  declared  himself  an  independent  sovereign, 
and  first  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  since  so  general  among 
Mahometan  princes.* 

riak  Kh^n,  not  to  be  shut  out  of  his  share  of  the  spoil, 
advanced  on  Bokh^rd,  under  pretence  of  supporting  Abdulmalik  ; 
and,  taking  possession  of  all  Transoxiana,  put  an  end  to  the 
dynasty  of  Simdnl,  after  it  had  reigned  for  more  than  120  years. 

MahmM,  now  secure  in  the  possessisn  of  his  dominions,  had 
it  almost  in  his  own  choice  in  which  direction  he  should  extend 
them.  The  kingdoms  on  the  west,  so  attractive  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Mahometan  religion  and  their  ancient  renown, 
were  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  and  disorder  that  a  large  portion 
ultimately  fell  into  his  hands  without  an  effort ;  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  rest  was  subdued  by  the  Selji\ks,  who  were  once 
his  subjects,  showed  how  little  obstruction  there  was  to  his 
advancing  his  frontier  to  the  Hellespont. 

But  the  undiscovered  regions  of  India  presented  a  wider  field 
for  romantic  enterprise.  The  great  extent  of  that  favoured 
country,  the  rumours  of  its  accumulated  treasures,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  productions,  raised  it  into 
a  land  of  fable,  in  which  the  surrounding  nations  might  indulge 
their  imaginations  without  control.  The  adventures  to  be 
expected  in  such  a  country  derived  fresh  lustre  from  their  being 
the  means  of  extending  the  Mahometan  faith,  the  establishment 
of  which  among  a  new  people  was  in  those  times  the  most 
glorious  exploit  that  a  king  or  conqueror  could  achieve. 

These  views  made  the  livelier  impression  on  Mahmiid,  from 
his  first  experience  in  arms  5  having  been  gained  in  a  war  with 
HindAs  ;  and  were  seconded  by  his  natural  disposition,  even  at 
that  time  liable  to  be  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  a  rich  field  for 
plmider. 

Influenced  by  such  motives,  he  made  peace  with  I'lak  Khdn, 

^  Though  not  before  adopted  by  the  Mussulmans,  it  is  an  old  Arabic  word  foz;a  king. 
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leaving  him  in  possession  of  Transoxiana  ;  cemented  the  alliance 
by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  that  prince  ;  and,  having 
quelled  an  insurrection  of  a  representative  of  the  Soffarides,'  who 
had  been  tolerated  in  a  sort  of  independence  in  Sistdn,  and  whom, 
on  a  subsequent  rebellion,*  he  seized  and  imprisoned,  he  proceeded 
on  his  first  invasion  of  India. 

Three  centuries  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of 
Hisflnt  Persia  by  the  Mussulmans  when  he  set  out  on  this  ex- 
tolndia?^  pedition.  He  left  Ghazni  with  10,000  chosen  horse, 
A.H.99L'  and  was  met  by  his  father's  old  antagonist,  Jeip&l,  of 
UihdT,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P^shdwer.  He  totally  defeated 
him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  pursued  his  march  to  Batinda, 
beyond  the  Satlaj.  He  stormed  and  plundered  that  place;* 
and  then  returned  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  camp  and  country 
to  Ghaznf.  He  released  the  Hindd  prisoners  for  a  ransom,  on 
the  rAja's  renewing  his  promises  of  tribute  ;  but  put  some 
Afghans  who  had  joined  them  to  death.  Jeip&l,  on  returning 
from  his  captivity,  worn  out  by  repeated  disasters,  and  perhaps 
constrained  by  some  superstition  of  his  subjects,  made  over  his 
crown  to  his  son  Anang  P41';  and  mounting  a  pyre  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  constructed,  set  it  on  fire  with  his  own  hands, 
and  perished  in  the  flames.    Anang  F&l  was  true  to  his  father's 

Second  engagements  ;  but  the  r&ja  of  Bhatia,  a  dependency  of 
expediuon.  L^^r^  on  the  southern  side  of  Multdn,  reftised  to  pay 
his  share  of  the  tribute,  and  resolutely  opposed  the  Sultan,  who 
went  against  him  in  person.  He  was  driven,  first  from  a  well- 
defended  intrenchment,  then  from  his  principal  fortress,  and  at 
A.i>.ioo4,  l^st  destroyed  himself  in  the  thickets  of  the  Indus, 
A.K,  386.  Yrhere  he  had  fled  for  concealment,  and  where  many  of 
his  followers  fell  in  endeavouring  to  revenge  his  death. 

Mahmud's  next  expedition  was  to  reduce  his  dependant,  the 

TMrd      Afghan  chief  of  Multin,*  who,  though  a  Mussulman, 

expedition.     ,5  i    i  •         n       •  i    i      i    /.  -i  i 

A.H.  806.     had  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  had  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Anang  P£l. 


'  [Ehalaf  bin  Ahmed. — ^Ed.]  season,  when  the  riyers  of  the  Panj&b, 

*  A.D.  1002.  though  not  all  fordable,  would  offer  little 

*  Batinda  seems  formerly  to  have  been  obstruction  to  cavaliy. 

a  place  of  more  consequence  than  its  situa-  '  His  name  was  Abtil  Fath  Lddi,  and 

tion,  in  a  sort  of  desert^  would  promise.  he  was  grandson  of  Hamid  Khto  L6di, 

It  is  said  bv  Colonel  Tod  to  have  been  the  who  had  joined  the  enemies  of  his  faith 

rendenoe  of  the  rdja  of  Lih<5r  alternately  for  a  cession  of  the  provinces  of  Mult&n 

with  the  capital  from  which  he  took  his  and  Laghm^,  and  who  submitted  to  Sa- 

title.    As  the  battle  of  P^h&wer  was  on  buktegin  after  his  victory  over  the  Hindtis. 

the  27th  of  November,  Mahmtid  would  [Abti'l  Fath  was  a  Karmathian  heretic, 

reach  Batinda  toward  the  end  of  the  cold  He  promised  to  abjure  his  errorsb — Ed.] 
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The  tribes  of  the  mountains  being  probably  not  sufficiently 
subdued  to  allow  of  a  direct  march  from  Ghazni  to  Multdn,  the 
lija  was  able  to  interpose  between  Mahmiid  and  his  ally.  The 
armies  met  somewhere  near  PishAwer,  when  the  rija  was  routed, 
pursued  to  S6dra  (near  Vaziribdd,  on  the  Acesines,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  Cashmir.  MahmM  then  laid  siege  to 
Multin  :  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  he  accepted  the  ^  „  joos, 
submission  of  the  chief,  together  with  a  contribution  ;  *•"•  **• 
and  returned  to  Ghazni. 

He  was  led  to  grant  these  favourable  terms  in  consequence 
of  intelligence  that  had  reached  him  of  a  formidable  invMionof 
invasion  of  his  dominions  by  the  armies  of  I'lak  KhAn.  nnder'nS 
Though  so  closely  connected  with  him,  the  Tartar  ^^'^°- 
prince  had  been  tempted,  by  observing  his  exclusive  attention 
to  India,  to  hope  for  an  easy  conquest  of  Ehor&s&n,  and  had 
sent  one  army  to  HerAt  and  another  to  Balkh,  to  take  possession. 

But  he  had  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  vigour  of  his 
opponent,  who  committed  the  charge  of  his  territories  on  the 
Indus  to  S^wuk,  or  Siik  PAl,  a  converted  Hindii,  and  turning, 
by  rapid  marches,  towards  Khords&n,  soon  forced  Tlak  Kh&n's 
generals  to  retire  to  their  own  side  of  the  Oxus. 

riak  Kb&n  was  now  threatened  in  his  turn,  and  applied  for 
assistance  to  Kadr  KhAn  of  Kh6ten,  who  marched  to  join  him 
with  50,000  men.  Thus  strengthened,  Ilak  Khan  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  cross  the  Oxus,  and  was  met  by  Mahmiid  near  Balkh. 
On  this  occasion  he  brought  500  elephants  into  the  field,  and 
contrived,  by  his  judicious  arrangements,  that  they  should  not 
be  liable  to  derange  his  own  line,  while  they  should  produce  their 
fell  effect  on  the  men  and  horses  of  the  enemy,  unaccustomed 
to  their  huge  bulk  and  strange  appearance.  Accordingly  the 
mere  sight  of  them  checked  the  impetuosity  of  the  Tartar  charge  ; 
on  which  the  elephants  advanced,  and  at  once  pushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  dispersing,  overthrowing,  and  trampling 
under  foot  whatever  was  opposed  to  them  ;  it  is  said  that  Mah- 
mid's  own  elephant  caught  up  the  standard-bearer  of  I'lak  Khin 
and  tossed  him  aloft  with  his  trunk,  in  sight  of  the  Tartar  king 
and  his  terrified  fellow-soldiers.  Before  this  disorder  could  be 
recovered,  the  armies  closed  ;  and  so  rapid  and  courageous  was 
the  onset  of  the  Ghaznevites,  that  the  Tartars  gave  way  on  all 
sides,  and  were  driven  with  a  prodigious  slaughter  from  a.d.  woe. 
the  field  of  battle.^  '"'■     ' 

Ilak  Kh4n  escaped  across  the  Oxus,  with  a  few  attendants, 

*  Ferishta.     De  Ouignee.     D'Herbelot. 
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Defeated  by  ^^^  never  again  attempted  to  make  head  against 
MHhmtid.    Mahmiid. 

The  Sultan  was  at  first  disposed  to  pursue  the  enemy  ;  but  the 
advance  of  winter  compelled  him  to  abandon  this  design  ;  and 
he  did  not  regain  his  capital  without  the  loss  of  some  hundreds 
of  men  and  horses  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 

Meanwhile  Siik  P61  had  revolted  and  relapsed  into  idolatry. 
Mahmfid  came  unexpectedly  upon  him,  and,  making  him  prisoner, 
confined  him  in  a  fort  for  life. 

Mahmi\d  had  been  prevented,  by  the  invasion  of  I'lak  Khan 
from  resenting  the  opposition  which  he  had  met  with  from 
Anang  P&l.  As  he  was  now  at  leisure  to  attend  to  Indian 
affairs,  he  assembled  a  large  army,  and  set  out  in  the  spring  of 
A.D.  1008,  to  resume  his  operations  against  the  rdja. 

But  Anang  Pdl  had  not  been  insensible  to  the  risk  to  which 

Foorth  ^^  ^^  exposed.  He  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Hindd 
^'IJSfioSS'  princes  far  and  near,  pointing  out  to  them  the  danger 
A.H.  389.  ^^jj  which  all  were  threatened  by  the  progress  of  the 
Mahometans,  and  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  combination  to 
prevent  the  total  destruction  of  their  religion  and  independence. 
His  arguments,  which  were  probably  in  accordance  with  their 
own  previous  feelings,  made  an  impression  on  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed :  the  rdjas  of  Ujein,  Gwdli6r,  Cdlinjer,  Canouj, 
Delhi,  and  Ajmir,  entered  into  a  confederacy  ;  and,  uniting  their 
Decisive  fo^ccs,  advauccd  into  the  Panjdb,  with  the  largest  army 
^'■^®-  that  had  ever  yet  taken  the  field.  MahmM  was  alarmed 
at  this  unexpected  display  of  force  ;  and,  instead  of  meeting  the 
danger  with  his  usual  alacrity,  he  halted  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  took  up  a  position  near  P^shAwer,  in  which  he 
remained  on  the  defensive.  During  his  inaction  the  hostile  army 
daily  increased  :  the  Hindd  women  sold  their  jewels,  melted 
down  their  golden  ornaments,  and  sent  their  contributions  from  a 
distance,  to  furnish  resources  for  this  holy  war ;  and  the  Grakkars 
and  other  warlike  tribes  joining  their  army,  they  surrounded 
the  Mahometans,  who  were  obliged  to  intrench  their  camp.  But 
Mahmiid,  though  somewhat  disconcerted,  was  far  from  having 
lost  his  courage ;  and,  wishing  to  profit  by  the  strength  of  his 
position,  he  sent  out  a  strong  body  of  archers  to  provoke  an  attack 
on  his  intrenchments.  The  result  was  different  from  his  expecta- 
tions :  the  archers  were  at  once  repulsed  by  the  Gakkars,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  presence  and  exertions  of  the  king,  followed  them 
up  so  closely,  that  a  numerous  body  of  those  mountaineers,  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  variously  and  strangely  M^led,  passed 
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the  intrenchments  on  both  flanks,  and,  falling  in  with  astonishing 
finy  among  the  cavalry,  proceeded,  with  their  swords  and  knives, 
to  cut  down  and  maim  both  horse  and  rider  nntil,  almost  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  between  3,000  and  4,000  Mussulmans  had 
fallen  victims  to  their  savage  impetuosity.® 

The  attacks,  however,  gradually  abated;  and  Mahmiid  at 
length  discovered  that  the  elephant  of  his  antagonist,  who  had 
advanced  to  profit  by  the  conftision,  had  taken  fright  at  the 
flights  of  arrows,'  and  had  turned  and  fled  from  the  field.  This 
incident  struck  a  terror  into  the  enemy;  the  Hindiis,  thinking 
themselves  deserted  by  their  general,  first  slackened  their  eflforts, 
and  at  last  gave  way  and  dispersed.  Mahmiid  took  immediate 
advantage  of  their  confusion,  and,  se^nding  out  10,000  chosen 
men  in  pursuit  of  them,  destroyed  double  that  number  of  his 
enemies  before  they  reached  a  place  of  safety. 

After  this  providential  deliverance,  Mahmiid  allowed  the 
Indians  no  time  to  reassemble:  he  followed  them  into  the  Panjib, 
and  soon  found  them  so  effectually  dispersed,  that  he  Tempieof 
had  time  to  execute  one  of  those  schemes  of  plunder  in  NagarctfL 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken  so  much  delight.  It  was  directed 
against  Nagarc6t,  a  fortified  temple  on  a  mountain  connected 
with  the  lower  range  of  Himalaya.  This  edifice,  as  it  derived 
peculiar  sanctity  from  a  natural  flame  which  issued  from  the 
ground  within  its  precincts,  was  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  a 
long  succession  of  Hindii  princes,  and  was  likewise  the  depository 
of  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  so  that,  according 
to  Ferishta,  it  contained  a  greater  quantity  of  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  and  pearls,  than  ever  was  collected  in  the 
royal  treasury  of  any  prince  on  earth. 

Such  a  place  might  have  opposed  a  successful  resistance  to 
any  assailant;  but  the  garrison  had  been  drawn  off  in  the  late 
great  effort,  and  Mahmiid,  on  approaching  the  walls,  found 
them  lined  by  a  crowd  of  defenceless  priests,  who  called  loudly 
for  quarter,  and  offered  unqualified  submission.  Their  terms 
were  gladly  acceded  to,  and  the  conqueror,  entering  with  the 
principal  officers  of  his  court  and  household,  took  possession  of 

*  Price,  vol.  ii.  p.  234.  have  adopted  the  simpleBt  explanation 

*  In  the  original  this  is  "  cannon  and  [Col.  Briggs  in  his  Persian  texts  reads  rurft 
musquetty";  and  although  Colonel  Briggs  u  khadang,  instead  of  toputirfang,  and 
finds  a  most  ingenious  solution,  which,  by  Sir  H.  Elliot  approves  the  correction.  See 
a  alight  change  of  the  diacritical  points  in  Historians  of  India,  note  H,  p.  340.  But 
the  Persian,  turns  these  words  into  *'  naph-  Ferishta  has  a  similar  anachronism  aftei-- 
tha  bsUs  and  arrows,"  yet  he  is  staggered  wards,  when  he  makes  Prithwi  Rdi  speak  of 
Vy  the  agreement  of  aU  the  MSS.,  and  his  jpi>i(2aAci-itopeAi  in  his  letter  to  Shahdb 
suspects  an  anachronism  in  the  author.    I  ud  din  (Persian  text,  p.  101, 1.  8.— Ed.]  ,  Tp 
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their  accumulated  treasures.  700,000  golden  dlnirs,  700  mans 
of  gold  and  silver  plate,  200  mans  of  pure  gold  in  ingots,  2,000 
mans  of  unwrought  silver,  and  twenty  mans  of  various  jewels, 
including  pearls,  corals,  diamonds,  and  rabies,  collected  since 
Rdja  Bhima,  in  the  Hindii  heroic  ages,  are  said  to  have  fallen 
at  once  into  his  hands.^® 

With  this  vast  booty  MahmAd  returned  to  Ghazni,  and  next 
year  celebrated  a  triumphal  feast,  at  which  he  displayed  to  the 
people  the  spoils  of  India,  set  forth  in  all  their  magnificence  on 
golden  thrones  and  tables  of  the  precious  metals.  The  festival 
was  held  on  a  spacious  plain  and  lasted  three  days;  sumptuona 
banquets  were  provided  for  the  spectators,  alms  were  liberally 
distributed  among  the  poor,  and  splendid  presents  were  bestowed 
on  persons  distinguished  for  their  rank,  merits,  or  sanctity. 

In  A.H.  401,  he  went  in  person  against  the  strong  country  of 
A.D.  1010.      Ghor,   in   the    mountains    east    of    Herdt.      It    was 

Conquest  of  ' 

Gh<5r.  inhabited  by  the  Afghans,  of  the  tribe  of  Stir,  had  been 

early  converted,  and  was  completely  reduced  under  the  califs 
in  A.H.  111.  The  chief  had  occupied  an  unassailable  position, 
but  was  drawn  out  by  a  pretended  flight  (an  operation  which, 
though  it  seems  so  dangerous,  yet,  in  the  hands  of  historians, 
appears  never  to  fail),  and  being  entirely  defeated,  swallowed 
poison.  His  name  was  Mohammed  Stir,  and  the  conquest  of 
his  country  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  by  his  descendants 
that  the  house  of  Ghazni  was  overthrown. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  but  one,  the  mountainous 
countr}'  of  Jurjistin,  or  Ghiijistdn,  which  lies  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Murghib,  adjoining  to  Gh6r,  was  reduced 
by  Mahmud's  generals." 

It  must  have  been  some  act  of  aggression  that  drew  MahmM 
extSon  *^  Grh6r,  for,  in  the  same  year  (a.d.  1010,  a.h.  401),  he 
toirSa.  again  turned  to  India — which  seems  to  have  been  the 
business  of  his  life — took  Multdn,  and  brought  AbAl  Fath  L6df 
prisoner  to  Ghazni." 

In  the  next  year  he  made  an  expedition  of  unusual  length  to 

'^  There  are  many  sorts  of  man:  the  often  mistaken  by  European  writers  for 

smallest,  that  of  jGrabia,  is  2  lbs. ;  the  Georgia ;   and    D'Herbelot^   under    this 

commonest,  that  of  Tabriz,  is  11  lbs.   The  impression,  derives  the  title  of  the  prinoe 

Indian  man  is  80  lbs.     (Biiggs's  note  on  (which,  from  the  defectiye  writing  of  the 

Ferishta,  vol.  i  p.  48.)  Pendans,  is  made  by  different  authors 

"  The  name  of  this  tract  continually  S&r,  Shdr,  Tsh4r,  and  Nishi&r)  from  the 

occurs  in  connection  with  Ghdr  and  the  Russian  czar,  or  from  Csesar. 

'  jhbouring    countries.     Its    position  "  [Ferishta  adds  that  he  killed  many 

spears  from  Ebn  Haukal  (Ouseley's  Ebn  of  the  Karmathians  and  other  heretics. 

-'-•  pp.  213,  221,  225);  it  i.  very  -Ed.]              gmzedbyGoOgk 
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Tanesar,  not  far  from  the  Jumna,  where  he  plimdered  the  temple 
(a  very  holy  one),  sacked  the  town,  and  returned  with      sixth 
an  incredible  number  of  captives   to   Ghazni,  before  capto«*of 
the  Indian  princes  could  assemble  to  oppose  him.         Tan^ar. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  the  next  three  years,  except 
two  predatory  expeditions  to  Cashmir ;  in  returning  seventh 
from  the  last  of  which  the  army  was  misled,  and,  the  e^se^onB. 
season  being  far  advanced,  many  lives  were  lost:  the  only 
wonder  is,  that  two  invasions  of  so  inaccessible  a  country  should 
have  been  attended  with  so  few  disasters. 

These  insignificant  transactions  were  succeeded  by  an  expe- 
dition which,  as  it  extended  Mahmiid's  dominions  to  ctonqneet  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  Twnsoxiana. 
important  of  his  reign.  Flak  Khan  was  now  dead,  and  his 
Buccessor,  Toghdn  Khdn,  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  Khitan  Tartars,"  which  chiefly  raged  to  the  east  of 
Imaus.  The  opening  thus  left  in  Transoxiana  did  not  escape 
Mahmud,  nor  was  he  so  absorbed  in  his  Indian  wars  as  to 
neglect  so  great  an  acquisition. 

Samarcand  and  Bokhird  seem  to  have  been  occupied  without 
opposition;  and  the  resistance  which  was  offered  in  Kh^-    ^^,  loie, 
rizm  did  not  long  delay  the  conquest  of  that  country."      *^-^'  ^• 

The  great  scale  of  these  operations  seems  to  have  enlarged 
Mahmiid's  views,  even  in  his  designs  on  India;  for,  '^^\^ 
quitting  the  Panjib,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  ordi-  to  India, 
nary  field  of  action,  he  resolved  on  his  next  campaign  to  move 
direct  to  the  Ganges,  and  open  a  way  for  himself  or  his  suc- 
cessors into  the  heart  of  Hindostan.  His  preparations  were 
commensurate  to  his  design.  He  assembled  an  army  which 
Ferishta  reckons  at  100,000  horse  and  20,000  foot,  and  which 
was  drawn  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  more  especially  from 
those  recently  conquered;  a  prudent  policy,  whereby  he  at  once 
removed  the  soldiery  which  might  have  been  dangerous  if  left 
behind,  and  attached  it  to  his  ser\ice  by  a  share  of  the  plunder 
of  India. 

"  Prom  A.D.  1012  to  1025.  (DeGuignes,  (who  quotes  AbtilfedA,  vol.  ii.  p.  166) 

ToLiLp.31.)  assert  as  positively  that  it  was  to  put 

**  No  previouB  expedition  in  the  direc-  down  a  rebellion  ;  and  as  Ferishta  himself 

tion  of  ^e  Oxub  is  mentioned  by  any  alludes  to  an  application  to  the  calif  for  an 

justorian  after  the  battle  with  Ilak  Khdn  order  for  the  surrender  of  Samarcand  in 

in  A.n.  1006 ;  and  Ferishta  ascribes  this  a.d.  1012,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mah- 

invasion  to  the  resentment  of  Mahmtid  at  mdd  may  have  employed  that  year  in  the 

the  murder  of  the  king  of  Kharizm,  who  conquest  of  Transoxiana,   especially  as 

was  married  to  his  daughter ;  but  D'Her-  there  is  no  mention  of  his  being  then  per- 

belot  (art.  "  Hahmoud  '*)  and  De  Guignes  sonally  engaged  in  any  other  expedition.  >  [^ 
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He  had  to  undertake  a  march  of  three  months,  across  seven 
A.D.  1017,  great  rivers,  and  into  a  country  hitherto  unexplored;  and 
A.H.  406.  ]^Q  seems  to  have  concerted  his  expedition  with  his  usual 
judgment  and  information.  He  set  out  from  P^shiwer,  and, 
passing  near  Cashmfr,  kept  close  to  the  mountains,  where  the 
rivers  are  most  easily  crossed,  until  he  passed  the  Jumna,  when 
he  turned  towards  the  south,  and  unexpectedly  presented  himself 
before  the  great  capital  of  Canouj. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  local  or  other  circumstances 
Canouj.  which  tended  so  greatly  to  enrich  and  embellish  this 
city.  The  dominions  of  the  rija  were  not  more  extensive  than 
those  of  his  neighbours,  nor  does  he  exhibit  any  superiority  of 
power  in  their  recorded  wars  or  alliances  ;  yet  Hindii  and  Maho- 
metan writers  vie  with  each  other  in  extolling  the  splendour  of 
his  court  and  the  magnificence  of  his  capital;  and  the  impression 
made  by  its  stately  appearance  on  the  army  of  Mahmiid  is  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  Ferishta." 

The  rAja  was  taken  entirely  unprepared,  and  was  so  conscious 
of  his  helpless  situation,  that  he  came  out  with  his  family,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  Mahmud.  The  friendship  thus  inauspiciously 
commenced  appears  to  have  been  sincere  and  permanent :  the 
Sultan  left  Canouj  uninjured  at  the  end  of  three  days,  and  re- 
turned some  years  after,  in  the  hope  of  assisting  the  rija  against 
a  confederacy  which  had  been  formed  to  punish  his  alliance  with 
the  common  enemy  of  his  nation. 

No  such  clemency  was  shown  to  Mattra,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated seats  of  the  Hindu  religion.  During  a  halt  of  twenty  days 
the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  the  idols  were  broken,  and  the 
temples  profaned.  The  excesses  of  the  troops  led  to  a  fire  in  the 
city,  and  the  effects  of  this  conflagration  were  added  to  its  other 
calamities.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  Mahmud  was  unable  to  destroy, 
the  temples  on  accoimt  of  their  solidity.  Less  zealous  Mahometans 
relate  that  he  spared  them  on  account  of  their  beauty.  All  agree 
that  he  was  struck  with  the  highest  admiration  of  the  buildings 
which  he  saw  at  Mattra,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  im- 
pression they  made  on  him  gave  the  first  impulse  to  his  own 
undertakings  of  the  same  nature.'* 

'^  A  Hindii  writer,  among  other  extra-  posing  him  emperor  of  all  India  ;  and  £bn 
vagant  praiseB  (Colonel  Tod,  vol.  ii.  p.  7),  Haukal,  a  century  before  Mahmud,  man- 
says  the  walls  were  thirty  miles  round  ;  a  tions  Canouj  as  the  chief  city  of  India. 
Mussulman  (Major  RenneU,  p.  54)  asserts  Ousd^'s  Ebn  Haulcal,  p.  9. 
that  it  contained  30,000  shops  for  the  sale  **  The  following  extract  has  been  pro- 
of bitel  leaf.  Some  Mahometan  writers  served  of  a  letter  from  Mahm6d  to  the 
pay  the  rdja  the  usual  compliment  of  sup-  Qovemor  of  Qhazni  :y<  Here  there  are  a 
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This  expedition  was  attended  with  some  circumstances  more 
than  usually  tragical.  At  Mahdwan,  near  Mattra,  the  rdja  had 
submitted,  and  had  been  favourably  received  ;  when  a  quarrel 
accidentally  breaking  out  between  the  soldiers  of  the  two 
parties,  the  Hindiis  were  massacred  and  driven  into  the  river, 
and  the  rija,  conceiving  himself  betrayed,  destroyed  his  wife 
and  children,  and  then  made  away  with  himself. 

At  Munj,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  part  of  the  B4jp6t 
garrisons  rushed  out  betweeen  the  breaches  on  the  enemy,  while 
the  rest  dashed  themselves  to  pieces  from  the  works,  or  burned 
themselves  with  their  wives  and  children  in  their  houses;  so 
that  not  one  of  the  whole  body  survived.  Various  other  towns 
were  reduced,  and  much  country  laid  waste;  and  the  king 
returned  to  Ghaznl,  loaded  with  spoil,  and  accompanied  by 
5,300  prisoners.^'^ 

Having  now  learned  the  way  into  the  interior,  Mahmud  made 
two  subsequent  marches  into   India  at   long  intervals  Tenth  and 
from  the  present:  the  first  was  to  the  relief  of  the  rAja  of  expemtione. 
Canouj,  who  had  been  cut  oflf  before  the  Sultan  arrived,  ^^  1022, 
by  the  rdja  of  C&linjer  in   Bund61cand,  against  whom  *-^-  *^^- 
MahmM  next  turned  his  arms,  but  made  no  permanent  ^n.  1028. 
impression,  either  in  this  or  a  subsequent  campaign.  *-"•  *^*- 

On  the  first  of  these  expeditions  an  event  occurred  which  had 
more  permanent  effects   than   all  the   Sultan's   great  Permanent 
victories.    Jeipdl  II.,  who  had  succeeded  Anang  Pdl  in  S? thSpan. 
the  government  of  Ldh6r,  seems,  after  some  misunder-  ^**'- 
standings  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  to  have  lived  on  good 
terms  with  Mahmi\d.     On  this  occasion,  his  ill  destiny  led  him 
to  oppose  that  prince's  march  to  Canouj.     The  results  were,  the 
annexation   of   L4h6r  and  its   territory  to   Ghaznl :   the  first 
instance  of  a  permanent  garrison  on  the  east  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  future  Mahometan  empire  in  India. 

thousand  edifices  as  firm  as  the  faith  of  Canouj  at  the  beginning  of  the  periodical 

the  faithful,  most  of  them  of  marble,  be-  rains,  and  carried  on  aU  his  subsequent 

sidee  innumerable  temples;  nor  is  it  likely  movements  in  the  midst  of  rivers  during 

that  this  city  has  attained  its  present  con-  that  season.    It  is  probable  he  would  go  to 

dition  but  at  the  expense  of  many  millions  P^shdwer  before  the  snow  set  in  above  the 

of  deenara  ;  nor  could  such  another  be  passes,  and  would  pass  the  Indus  early  in 

constructed  under  a  period  of  two  cen-  November.     His  marches  are  still  worse 

tunes. *"  (Brigg8*s  Ferttihlay  vol.  i.  p.  68.)  detailed.    He  goes  first  to  Canouj,  then 

''  The  whole  of  this  expedition  is  indis-  back  to  Mirat,  and  then  back  again  to 

tinctlyielatedbyFerishta.    He  copies  the  Mattra.    There  is  no  clue  to  his  route, 

Persian  writers,  who,  adverting  to  the  sea-  advancing  or  retiring ;  he  probably  came 

sons  in  their  own  country,  make  Mahmtid  down  by  Mirat,  but  it  is  quite  uncertain 

begin  his  march  in  spring.     Had  he  done  how  he  returned.     For  a  good  discussion 

to,  he  need  not  have  gone  so  high  in  search  of  his    marches,   see  Bii^d's  Hittor^  of 

of  fords;  but  he  would  have  reached  Ovjardt,  Introduction,  p.  81.  ^<^  1 
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After  this,  Mahmiid's  attention  was  drawn  to  Transoxiana: 
A.D.  1024,  ^^  marched  thither  in  person,  crushed  a  revolt,  and 
A.K.416.    subsequently  returned  to  Ghaznl. 

Since  his  great  expedition  to  Canouj,  Mahmiid  seems  to  have 
lost  all  taste  for  predatory  incursions,  and  the  invasions  last 
mentioned  were  scarcely  the  result  of  choice.  He  seems,  at 
this  time,  to  have  once  more  called  up  his  energy,  and  deter- 
mined on  a  final  effort  which  should  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity  among  the  greatest  scourges  of  idolatry,  if  not  the 
greatest  promoters  of  Isl&m. 

This  was  his  expedition  to  S6mn4t,  which  is  celebrated, 
Twelfth  wherever  there  is  a  Mussulman,  as   the   model   of  a 

expedition.       ... 

86mnAt.     religious  luvasiou. 

S6mndt  was  a  temple  of  great  sanctity,  situated  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Gnzev&t}^  Though  now 
chiefly  known  in  India  from  the  history  of  Mahmiid'fi  exploit, 
it  seems,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  of,  to  have  been  the  richest 
and  most  frequented,  as  well  as  most  famous,  place  of  worshij) 
in  the  country." 

To  reach  this  place,  Mahmiid,  besides  a  long  march  through 
inhabited  countries,  had  to  cross  a  desert,  350  miles  broad,  of 
loose  sand  or  hard  clay  almost  entirely  without  water,  and  with 
very  little  forage  for  horses. 

To  cross  this  with  an  army,  even  into  a  friendly  country, 
would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  undertaking  at  the  present  day: 
to  cross  it  for  the  first  time,  with  a  chance  of  meeting  an 
hostile  army  on  the  edge,  required  an  extraordinary  share  of 
skill,  no  less  than  enterprise. 

The  army  moved  from  Ghaznl  in  September,  a.d.  1024,  and 

A.D.  1024,  reached  Mult^n  in  October.    The  Sultan  had  collected 

A.H.  415.    20,000   camels  for  carrying  supplies,  besides  enjoining 

his  troops   to  provide  themselves,  as  far  as   they  could,  with 

forage,  water,  and  provisions.     The  number  of  his  army  is  not 

given.     It  is   said  to  have  been   accompanied  by  a  crowd  of 


'"  Called  by  the  natives  SiSreth  and  mans  of  gold;  and  that  the  idol  was  cashed 

Kdttiw^.  daily  wi^  water  brought  from  the  Ganges, 

"  It  is  said  that  from  200,000  to  300,000  a  distance  of  1 ,000  miles.  The  last  state- 
votaries  used  to  attend  this  temple  during  ment  is  not  improbable  from  present 
eclipses ;  that  2,000  villages  had  been  practices.  The  numbers,  as  in  aU  cases 
granted  by  dififerent  princes  to  maintain  in  Asiatic  writers,  must  be  considered  as 
its  establishments;  that  there  were  2,000  indefinite.  The  value  of  the  chain,  if  in 
priests,  500  dancing  women,  and  800  mu-  Tabrizi  mans  (as  was  probably  intended), 
sicians  attached  to  the  temple;  that  the  would  be  above  100,0002.,  and  if  in  Arab 
chain  supporting  the  bell  which  worship-  mans,  under  2,0002. 
pers  strike  diuing  prayer  weighed  200 
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volunteers,  chiefly  from  beyond  the  Oxus,  attracted  by  love 
of  adventure  and  hopes  of  plunder,  at  least  as  much  as  by 
religious  zeal.** 

As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  arrangements  for  the  march 
he  crossed  the  desert  without  any  disaster,  and  made  good  his 
footing  on  the  cultivated  part  of  India  near  Ajmfr.  The  Hindus, 
if  they  were  aware  of  the  storm  that  was  gathering,  were  not 
prepared  for  its  bursting  on  a  point  that  seemed  so  well 
protected,  and  the  rija  of  Ajmir  had  no  resource  but  in  flight. 
His  country  was  ravaged,  and  his  town,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  inhabitants,  was  given  up  to  plunder  ;  but  the  hill 
fort,  which  commands  it,  held  out ;  and  as  it  was  not  Mahmud's 
object  to  engage  in  sieges,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  which 
was  now  an  easy  one  ;  his  route  probably  lying  along  the  plain 
between  the  Aravalli  mountains  and  the  desert.  Almost  the 
first  place  he  came  to  in  Guzerit  was  the  capital,  Anhalwara, 
where  his  appearance  was  so  sudden,  that  the  r4ja,  though  one 
of  the  greatest  princes  in  India,  was  constrained  to  abandon  it 
with  precipitation. 

Without  being  diverted  by  this  valuable  conquest,  Mahmud 
pursued  his  march  to  S6mndt,  and  at  length  reached  that  great 
object  of  his  exertions.  He  found  the  temple  situated  on  a 
peninsula  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  fortified  isthmus, 
the  battlements  of  which  were  manned  in  every  point,  and  from 
whence  issued  a  herald,  who  brought  him  defiance  and  threats 
of  destruction  in  the  name  of  the  god.  Little  moved  by  these 
menaces,  Mahmiid  brought  forward  his  archers,  and  soon  cleared 
the  walls  of  their  defenders,  who  now  crowded  to  the  temj)le, 
and,  prostrating  themselves  before  the  idol,  called  on  him  with 
tears  for  help.  But  RAjpiits  are  as  easily  excited  as  dispirited ; 
and  hearing  the  shouts  of  "  AUdh  Akbar  1  "  from  the  Mussul- 
mans, who  had  already  begun  to  mount  the  walls,  they  hurried 
back  to  their  defence,  and  made  so  gallant  a  resistance  that  the 
Mussulmans  were  unable  to  retain  their  footing  and  were  driven 
from  the  place  with  loss. 

The  next  day  brought  a  still  more  signal  repulse.  A  general 
assault  was  ordered ;  but,  as  fast  as  the  Mussulmans  scaled  the 
walls,  they  were  hurled  down  headlong  by  the  besieged,  who 
seemed  resolved  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last. 

On  the  third  day  the  princes  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had 
assembled  to  rescue  the  temple,  presented  themselves  in  order 


*  Feriahta  rackonB  the  volunteers  at  80,000.    (Briggs,  voL  L  p.  6S. 
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of  battle,  and  compelled  Mahmiid  to  relinquish  the  attack,  and 
move  in  person  against  his  new  enemy. 

The  battle  raged  with  great  fury,  and  victory  was  already 
doubtful,  when  the  rdja  of  AnhalwAra  arrived  with  a  strong  re- 
inforcement to  the  Hindis.  This  unexpected  addition  to  their 
enemies  so  dispirited  the  Mussulmans  that  they  began  to  waver, 
when  Mahmiid,  who  had  prostrated  himself  to  implore  the  Divine 
assistance,  leaped  upon  his  horse,  and  cheered  his  troops  with 
such  energy,  that,  ashamed  to  abandon  a  king  under  whom 
they  had  so  often  fought  and  bled,  they,  with  one  accord,  gave 
a  loud  shout,  and  rushed  forwards  with  an  impetuosity  which 
could  no  longer  be  withstood.  Five  thousand  Hindus  lay 
dead  after  the  charge ;  and  so  complete  was  the  rout  of  their 
army,  that  the  garrison  gave  up  all  hopes  of  fiirther  defence, 
and  breaking  out  to  the  number  of  4,000  men,  made  their 
way  to  their  boats;  and,  though  not  without  considerable  loss, 
succeeded  in  escaping  by  sea. 

Mahmiid  entered  the  temple,  and  was  struck  with  the  gran- 
deur of  the  edifice,  the  lofty  roof  of  which  was  supported  by 
fifty-six  pillars  curiously  carved  and  richly  ornamented  with 
precious  stones.  The  external  light  was  excluded,  but  the 
temple  was  illuminated  by  a  lamp  which  hung  down  in  the 
centre  from  a  golden  chain.  Facing  the  entrance  was  S6mn£t, 
an  idol  five  yards  high,  of  which  two  were  buried  in  the  ground. 
Mahmiid  instantly  ordered  the  image  to  be  destroyed ;  when 
the  Brahmins  of  the  temple  threw  themselves  before  him,  and 
offered  an  enormous  ransom  if  he  would  spare  their  deity. 
Mahmiid  hesitated  ;  and  his  courtiers  hastened  to  offer  the 
advice  which  they  knew  would  be  acceptable  ;  but  Mahmud, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  exclaimed  that  he  would  rather  be 
remembered  as  the  breaker  than  the  seller  of  idols,  and  struck 
the  image  with  his  mace.  His  example  was  instantaneously 
followed;  and  the  image,  which  was  hollow,  burst  with  the  blows, 
and  poured  forth  a  quantity  of  diamonds  and  other  jewels  which 
had  been  concealed  in  it,  that  amply  repaid  Mahmiid  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  ransom.  Two  pieces  of  this  idol  were  sent 
to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  two  to  Ghazni,  where  one .  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  palace,  and  one  at  the  public  mosque,  as  late  as  when 
Ferishta  wrote  his  history.** 

^  The  aboye  is  FerishtA's  account,  and  stone.      (ProfeBsor  Wilson,  AsitiUe  Re- 

zuight  be  true  of  some  idol  in  the  temple  ;  searchet,  vol.  xvii  p.  194,  etc.)  [Professor 

but  the  real  object  of  worship  at  Sdmndt  Wilson  subsequently  traced  the  story  to 

was  not  an  image  but  a  simple  cylinder  of  its  earliest  mention  in  Abdlfedd  in  the 
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The  treasure  taken  on  this  occasion  exceeded  all  former  cap- 
tnres ;  but  even  the  Asiatic  historians  are  tired  of  enumerating 
the  mans  of  gold  and  jewels. 

Meanwhile  the  rdja  of  Anhalw&ra  had  taken  refuge  in  Gund^ba, 
a  fort  which  was  considered  to  be  protected  by  the  sea.  MahmM 
ascertained  it  to  be  accessible,  though  not  without  danger,  when 
the  tide  was  low  ;  entered  the  water  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
carried  the  place  by  assault,  but  failed  to  capture  the  rAja. 

Mahmiid,  thus  victorious,  returned  to  Anhalwdra,  where  it 
is  probable  that  he  passed  the  rainy  season  ;  and  so  MahmAd 
much  was  he  pleased  with  the  mildness  of  the  climate  JJyJf^* 
and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  that  he  c^u£er4t. 
entertained  thoughts  of  transferring  his  capital  thither  (for 
Home  years  at  least),  and  of  making  it  a  new  point  of  de- 
})arture  for  further  conquests.  He  appears,  indeed,  at  this  time 
to  have  been  elated  with  his  success,  and  to  have  meditated 
the  formation  of  a  fleet,  and  the  accomplishment  of  a  variety 
of  magnificent  projects.  His  visions,  however,  were  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  from  those  of  Alexander ;  and  were  not  directed 
to  the  glory  of  exploring  the  ocean,  but  the  acquisition  of  the 
jewels  of  Ceylon  and  the  gold  mines  of  Pegu.  Mature  reflec- 
tion concurred  with  the  advice  of  his  ministers  in  inducing 
him  to  give  up  those  schemes  ;  and  as  the  r&ja  still  kept  at 
a  distance,  and  refiised  submission,  he  looked  around  for  a  fit 
l)er8on  whom  he  might  invest  with  the  government,  and  on 
whom  he  could  rely  for  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  He  fixed 
his  eyes  on  a  man  of  the  ancient  royal  family  who  had  retired 
from  the  world,  and  embraced  the  life  of  an  anchoret,  and 
whom  he  probably  thought  more  likely  than  any  other  to 
remain  in  submission  and  dependence.** 

There  was  another  pretender  of  the  same  family,  whom 
Mahmiid  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  in  his  camp,  and 
whom,  when  he  was   about    to   leave   Guzerit,  the   new   rifa 

commenoementofthelSthoentuiy.  That  been  a  descendant  of  D&bishlim,  an  an- 

writer  describes  it  as  five  cubits  high,  two  cient  Hindd  r^ja^  so  called  by  the  Per- 

of  which  are  set  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  sians,  to  whom  bis  name  is  fanuliaras  the 

destroyed  by  fire  lighted  round  it  to  split  prince  by  whose  orders  the  fables  of  Pilpay 

the  hflodness  of  the  stone.    Every  subse-  were  composed.     Ferishta  calls  both  the 

quent  auUior  adds  something  to  the  ac-  pretenders  in  the  following  stoiy  by  the 

count,  until  it  reaches  the  exaggerations  name  of  their  supposed  ancestor ;  but 

in  Ferishta,  whence  it  has  been  copied  they  probably  were  representatives  of  the 

(with  further  embellishments  by  Dow's  family  of  Ch&wara,to  whom  the  father  of 

unfaithful  translation)  into  our  common  the  reigning  rdja  of  the  family  of  Ch&liika 

bistories.    See  AtitUic  JounuUj  1848.--  had  succeeded  through  the  female  line. 

Eo.]  (Bird's  MinUi  Akmedi,  p.  142.  and  Tod's 

"  The  person  selected  is  said  to  have  Rdjatthdnf  vol.  i.  p.  197.) 
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earnestly  entreated  to  have  delivered  to  him  as  the  only  means 
of  giving  stability  to  his  throne.  Mahmdd,  who,  it  seems,  had 
admitted  the  prisoner  into  his  presence,  was  very  unwilling 
to  give  him  up  to  his  enemy,  and  he  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  do  so  by  the  argument  of  his  minister,  that  it  was 
"  not  necessary  to  have  compassion  on  a  pagan  idolater."  His 
repugnance  was  no  doubt  increased  by  the  belief  that  he  was 
consigning  the  prisoner  to  certain  death ;  but  the  ascetic  was 
too  pious  to  shed  human  blood,  and  mildly  ordered  a  dark  pit 
to  be  dug  under  his  own  throne,  in  which  his  enemy  was  to 
linger  oUt  the  days  that  nature  had  assigned  to  him.  A  fortu- 
nate revolution,  however,  reversed  the  destiny  of  the  parties, 
and  consigned  the  anchoret  to  the  dungeon  which  he  had 
himself  prepared.** 

Mahmiid,  having  by  this  time  passed  upwards  of  a  year 
Dutressesin  in  Guzcrdt,  began  to  think  of  returning  to  his  own 
his  retam.  ^  domiuious.  He  fouud  that  the  route  by  which  he 
had  advanced  was  occupied  by  a  great  army  imder  the  rdja  of 
Ajmlr  and  the  fugitive  rija  of  Anhalwdra.  His  own  force 
was  reduced  by  the  casualties  of  war  and  climate  ;  and  he  felt 
that  even  a  victor}-,  imless  complete,  would  be  total  rain  to  au 
army  whose  further  march  lay  through  a  desert.  He  therefore 
determined  to  try  a  new  road  by  the  sands  to  the  east  of  Sind. 
The  hot  season  mpst  have  been  advanced  when  he  set  out,  and 
the  suflTerings  of  his  followers,  owing  to  want  of  water  and 
forage,  were  severe  from  the  first  ;  but  all  their  other  miseries 
were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  of  three  days,  during  which 
they  were  misled  by  their  guides,  and  wandered,  without  relief, 
through  the  worst  part  of  the  desert :  their  thirst  became  intoler- 
able from  the  toil  of  their  march  on  a  burning  sand  and  under 
a  scorching  sun,  and  the  extremity  of  their  distress  drove  them 
to  acts  of  fury  that  heightened  the  calamity.  The  guides  were 
tortured,  and  were  believed  to  have  confessed  that  they  were 
priests  in  disguise,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  avenge  the 
disgrace  of  S6nm4t  ;  despair  seized  on  every  breast :  many 
j)eri8hed  miserably  ;  some  died  raving  mad  ;  and  it  was  thought 
to  be  no  less  than  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence  which 
guided  them  at  last  to  a  lake  or  pool  of  water. 

"  This  story  is  chiefly    taken    from  embellished  it,  it  is  by  no  means  impra- 

D'Herbelot,  and  Bird's  translation  of  the  bable  in  itself,  and  ia  too  true  a  picture  of 

"Mir^ti  Aiimedi/'  whose  narratives  are  the  hypocritical  humanity  of  a  Hindti 

more  consistent  than  that  in  Ferishta.  priest  in  power  to  haye  been  invented  by^ 

When  stripped  of  some  wonderful  circum-  a  Mahometan  author, 
stances  with  which  the  historians  have 
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At  length  they  arrived  at  MuMn,"  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Ghazni.** 

Mahmiid  allowed  himself  no  repose  after  all  that  he  had 
endured.  He  returned  to  Multdn  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
chastise  a  body  of  Jats  in  the  Jund  mountains  who  had  molested 
his  army  on  its  march  from  S6mnAt.  These  marauders  took 
refuge  in  the  islands  enclosed  by  the  smaller  channels  of  the 
Indus,  which  are  often  not  fordable,  and  where  they  might 
elude  pursuit  by  shifting  from  island  to  island.  Mahmiid,  who 
was  on  his  guard  against  this  expedient,  had  provided  himself 
with  boats,  and  was  thus  able  not  only  to  transport  his  own 
troops  across  the  channel,  but  to  cut  oflP  the  communications 
of  the  enemy,  to  seize  such  boats  as  they  had  in  their  pos- 
i^ession,  and,  in  the  end,  to  destroy  most  of  the  men,  and  make 
prisoners  of  the  women  and  children." 

This  was  the  last  of  Mahmfid's  expeditions  to  India.     His 


^  [One  historian  states  that  on  his  way 
through  Sind  he  placed  a  Muhaminadan 
due!  in  posseesion  of  Manstira,  as  the 
fomer  oocnpcmt  had  abjured  Islamism, — 
probably  thus  ezpeUing  the  Karmathian 
or  Sfhnra  ruler  there,  as  he  had  done  in 
MulUn.  The  Stunras  recovered  their 
power  ander  his  successors.  (Sir  H.  ^ 
Elliot's  Arabs  in  Sind,  p.  192.)— Ed. 

^  It  seems  surprising,  when  we  read  of 
all  these  sufferings,  that  Mahmdd  should 
Beiiher  in  going  nor  returning  have  availed 
himself  of  the  easy  and  aaf  e  passage  along 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  with  which  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  well  acquainted,  both 
by  the  aooounts  of  Mohammed  CAsim's 
expedition,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Afghans.  So  unaccountable  is  the 
neglect  of  this  route,  that  we  are  led  to 
thmk  that  some  physical  obstacles  may 
then  have  existed  which  have  now  ceased 
to  operate.  It  seems  certain  that  the  Rin, 
which  Ib  now  a  hard  desert  in  the  dry 
season,  and  a  salt  marsh  in  the  rains,  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  sea.  The  traditions 
of  teaports  on  the  north  of  Cach,  and  the 
discovery  of  ships  in  the  Rin,  appear  to 
put  this  question  beyond  a  doubt ;  while 
the  rapidity  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  under  our  own  eyes  prepare 
us  to  believe  that  still  greater  may  have 
occurred  in  the  800  years  that  have  elapsed 
Bi£oe  the  taking  of  SdmnAt.  (See  Bumes*s 
Travds,  voL  iii.  p.  309.)  I  suppose  Mah- 
mM*i  expedition  to  S6mn4t  to  have  occu- 
pied more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  ie.  from 
October  or  November,  1024,  to  April  or 
May,  1026.  Feriahta  says  it  occupied  two 
yeara  and  a  half,  and  Price,  in  one  place, 
two  years  and  a  half,  and,  in  another, 
more  than  throe.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  291.)     But 


these  periods  are  inconsistent  with  the 
dates  in  Ferishta,  which  are  as  foUows  : — 
March  from  MultAn,  October,  a.d.  1024). 
A.H.  415  ;  return  to  Ghazni,  a.d.  1026. 
A.H.  417.  The  return  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  middle  of  the  year,  as 
Mahm^d's  sufferings  in  the  desert  would 
not  have  happened  in  the  rainy  season, 
and,  moreover,  as  no  time  would  be  left 
for  the  expedition  against  the  Jats,  whidi 
took  place  in  the  same  year  The  two 
years  and  a  half,  therefore,  could  only  be 
made  up  by  supposing  Ferishta  to  have 
made  a  slip  in  ascribing  MahmM's  return 
to  A.D.  1026,  instead  of  a.d.  1027  :  but 
A.D.  1027  appears,  by  his  own  account,  to 
have  been  employed  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Seljiiks.  (Briggs,  vol.  i.  p.  83.> 
Supposing  MahmM  to  have  remained 
for  two  years  in  Quser^t,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  hdw  he  kept  up  his 
communications  with  Ghazni ;  as  well  as 
to  account  for  his  inaction  during  so  long 
a  period,  in  which  not  a  march  nor  a  trans- 
action of  any  kind  is  recorded. 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this 
account,  which  is  entirely  on  Ferishta*s 
authority,  with  the  size  of  the  river  and 
the  geography  of  the  neighbourhood.  His 
own  description  gives  an  idea  of  a  regular 
naval  armament  and  a  sea-fight ;  Mah- 
mdd,  he  says,  had  1,400  boats  built  for 
the  oocasion.  eadi  capable  of  containing 
twenty-five  archers  and  fire-ball  men,  and 
armed  with  spikes  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  enemy  hald  a  fleet  of  4,000,  and  some 
say  8,000,  boats,  and  a  desperate  conflict 
took  place ;  yet  Mahm<id*s  boats  must 
have  been  constructed  after  his  return 
during  the  present  year,  and  the  moun- 
tameen  could  scarcely  have  possessed  aT^ 
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Pi»t  revolt  activity  was  soon  called  forth  in  another  direction  ;  for 
?ltai*^^"  the  Tiirki  tribe  of  Seljiik,  whose  growth  he  had  in- 
cautiously  favoured,  had  become  too  unruly  and  too  powerfiil  to 
be  restrained  by  his  local  governors  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  move 
Bupimned  in  persou  against  them.  He  defeated  them  in  a  great 
a1k.aib,'  battle,  and  compelled  them,  for  a  time,  to  return  to 
their  respect  for  his  authority.'' 

This  success  was  now  followed  by  another  of  greater  conse- 
co^ejtof  quence,  which  raised  MahmiWs  power  to  its  highest 
Mahmii^  pitch  of  clcvation.  The  origin  of  the  family  of  Buya,  or 
the  Deilemites,  has  already  been  mentioned."  They  subsequently 
divided  into  three  branches ;  and,  after  various  changes,  one 
branch  remained  in  possession  of  Persian  Irdk,  extending  from 
the  frontier  of  Khor&s£n,  westward  to  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distdn,  beyond  Hamaddn.  The  chief  of  this  branch  had  died 
about  the  time  of  Mahmiid's  accession,  leaving  his  dominions 
under  the  regency  of  his  widow  ;  and  the  Sultan  was  at  first 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance.  He  was  dis- 
armed by  a  letter  from  the  regent,  who  told  him  that  she  might 
have  feared  him  when  her  warlike  husband  was  alive,  but  now 
felt  secure  in  the  conviction  that  he  was  too  generous  to  attack 
a  defenceless  woman,  and  too  wise  to  risk  his  glory  in  a  contest 
where  no  addition  to  it  could  be  gained.** 

If  MahmM  ever  evinced  this  magnanimity  towards  the  widow, 
it  was  not  extended  to  her  son.  This  young  man's  reign  was  a 
continued  scene  of  misgovemment ;  and  the  rebellions  it  at  last 
engendered  either  obliged  him  (as  some  state)  to  solicit  the 
intervention  of  Mahmiid,  or  enabled  that  monarch  to  interfere 
unsolicited,  and  to  turn  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom  to 
his  own  profit.  He  invaded  Irdk,  and  ungenerously,  if  not 
perfidiously,  seized  the  person  of  the  prince,  who  had  trusted 
himself  in  his  camp  before  Rei.  He  then  took  possession  of 
the  whole  territory ;  and,  having  been  opposed  at  Isfahan  and 
Cazvln,  he  punished  their  resistance  by  putting  to  death  some 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  city.*^ 

These  transactions,  which  leave  so  great  a  stain  on  the  memory 
HisdMth.  of  Mahmiid,  were  the  last  acts  of  his  reign.  He  was 
taken  ill  soon  after  his  return  to  his  capital,  and  died  at  Ghazni 
on  the  29th  of  April,  a.d.  1030.»» 

large  flotilla.    I  question  if  1,000  boats  "  D'Herbelot     Price.    Gibbon, 

could  DOW  be  collected  on  the  whole  of  the  ^  D'Herbelot,  art  '*  Mahmtid,'*  p.  521 . 

Indus,  and  the  rivers  connected  with  it.  See  also  the  art  "  Hagdeddulat" 

**  Briggs's  Feriahta,  vol  L  pp.  82,  83.  ■'  Briggs,  vol.  L  p.  84 ;  Price,  vol.  iL 

»  See  p.  319.  p.  294. 
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Shortly  before  his  death  he  commanded  all  the  most  costly  of 
his  treasures  to  be  displayed  before  him  ;  and  after  j^^^  ^f^^ 
long  contemplating  them,  he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  *•■•  ^^• 
at  the  thonght  that  he  was  so  soon  to  lose  them.  It  is  remarked 
that,  after  this  fond  parting  with  his  treasures,  he  distributed  no 
portion  of  them  among  those  around  him,  to  whom  also  he  was 
about  to  bid  farewell.^ 

Thus  died  Mahmiid,  certainly  the  greatest  sovereign  of  his 
own  time,  and  considered  by  the  Mahometans  among  HiaoharM- 
the  greatest  of  any  age.  Though  some  of  his  qualities  '*'• 
have  been  overrated,  he  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  deserved 
his  reputation.  Prudence,  activity,  and  enterprise  he  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  the  good  order  which  he  preserved 
in  his  extensive  dominions  during  his  frequent  absences  is  a 
proof  of  his  talents  for  government.  The  extent  itself  of  those 
dominions  does  little  towards  establishing  his  ability,  for  the 
state  of  the  surrounding  countries  aflforded  a  field  for  wider 
ambition  than  he  attempted  to  indulge :  and  the  speedy  disso- 
lution of  his  empire  prevents  our  forming  a  high  opinion  of 
the  wisdom  employed  in  constructing  it.  Even  his  Indian 
operations,  for  which  all  other  objects  were  resigned,  are  so  far 
from  displaying  any  signs  of  system  or  combination,  that  their 
desultory  and  inconclusive  nature  would  lead  us  to  deny  him  a 
comprehensive  intellect,  unless  we  suppose  its  range  to  have 
been  contracted  by  the  sordid  passions  of  his  heart. 

He  seems  to  have  made  no  innovation  in  internal  government : 
no  laws  or  institutions  are  referred,  by  tradition,  to  him. 

The  real  source  of  his  glorj-  lay  in  his  combining  the  qualities 
of  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  with  a  zeal  for  the  encouragement 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  which  was  rare  in  his  time,  and  has 
not  yet  been  surpassed.  His  liberality  in  those  respects  is  en- 
hanced by  his  habitual  economy.  He  founded  a  imiversity  in 
Ghaznf,  with  a  vast  collection  of  curious  books  in  various  lan- 
guages, and  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities.  He  appropriated 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  this  establishment, 
besides  a  permanent  fund  for  allowances  to  professors  and  to 
students."  He  also  set  aside  a  sum,'nearly  equal  to  10,000/.  a 
year,  for  pensions  to  learned  men  ;  and  showed  so  much  munifi- 

"  It  was  probably  this  anecdote  that  covetousnees  with  the  Asiatics)  were  stiU 

Bognsted  to  S4di  a  story  which  he  relates  entire,   and    gazed    eagerly  from    their 

in  ti^  "  Gulistdn."    A  certain  person,  he  sockets,  as  if  they  were  insatiable  and 

ajB,  saw  3ulU(n  Mahmiid  (then  long  dead)  indestructible,  like   the   passion  which 

in  a  dream.     His  body  was  reduceid  to  a  animated  them, 
bare  skeleton ;  but  his  eyes  (the  organs  of  •  Briggs's  PerUhta,  vol.  i.  p.  6^  OOqIc 
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€ence  to  individuals  of  eminence,  that  his  capital  exhibited  a 
greater  assemblage  of  literary  genius  than  any  other  monarch 
in  Asia  has  ever  been  able  to  produce.** 

Of  the  many  names  that  adorned  his  court,  few  are  known  in 
Europe.  Unsuri  may  be  mentioned  as  the  first  instance,  in  Asia, 
of  a  man  raised  to  high  rank  and  title  for  poetical  merit  alone  ;  ^ 
but  it  is  to  Ferdousi  that  we  must  ascribe  the  universal  reputation 
of  Mahmiid  as  a  patron  of  poetrj- ;  and  it  is  to  him,  also,  that 
his  country  is  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  her  poetical  fame. 

The  history  of  this  poet  throws  a  strong  light  on  Mahmud's 
literary  ardour ;  and  is  improved  in  interest  as  well  as  authen- 
ticity by  its  incidental  disclosure  of  the  conqueror's  character- 
istic foible.  Perceiving  that  the  ancient  renown  of  Persia  was 
on  the  point  of  being  extinguished,  owing  to  the  bigotry  of  his 
predecessors,  Mahmiid  early  held  out  rewards  to  any  one  who 
would  embody  in  an  historical  poem  the  achievements  of  her 
kings  and  heroes,  previous  to  the  Mahometan  conquest.  Dakflci, 
a  great  poet  of  the  day,  whom  he  had  first  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking, \^a8  assassinated  by  a  servant,  before  he  had  finished 
more  than  one  thousand  couplets  ;  when  the  fame  of  Mahmud's 
liberality  fortunately  attracted  Ferdousi  to  his  court.  By  him 
was  this  great  work  completed  ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
Although  so  obsolete  as  to  require  a  glossary,  it  is  still  the  most 
popular  of  all  books  among  his  countrj^men,  and  is  admired 
•even  by  European  readers  for  the  spirit  and  fire  of  some  pas- 
«ages,  the  tenderness  of  others,  and  the  Homeric  simplicity  and 
grandeur  that  pervade  the  whole.  A  remarkable  feature  in  this 
poem  (perhaps  an  indication  of  the  taste  of  the  age)  is  the 
fondness  for  ancient  Persian  words,  and  the  studious  rejection 
of  Arabic.  It  is  said,  though  not,  perhaps,  quite  correctly,  that 
not  one  exclusively  Arabic  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  sixty 
thousand  couplets.  The  poem  was  from  time  to  time  recited  to 
the  Sultan,  who  listened  to  it  with  delight,  and  showed  his 
gratitude  by  gifts  to  the  poet  ;  but  when  the  whole  was  con- 
cluded, after  thirty  years  of  labour,  as  Ferdousi  himself  assures 
us,  the  reward  was  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  greatness  of 

**  The  first  encouragen  of  Persian  lite-  mites,  are  mentioned  by  Gibbon  as  re- 

rature  appear  to  have  been  the  Sdm^is.  vivers  of    the  language  and  genius  of 

The   TiriJchi  Tabari,  a  celebrated    his-  Persia;  but  it  is  to  Sult^  Mahmiid  that 

torical  work,  was  translated  into  Persian  she  is  indebted  for  the  full  expansion  of 

from  Arabic  by  the  vizir  of  one  of  the  her  national  literature, 

kings  of  that  race,  in  a.d.   946  ;    and  "^  Colonel  Kennedy,  from  Daulat  Shih, 

Rtideki,  the  earliest  of  the  Persian  poets,  Tra-MactioM  of  the  Bomhay  Literary  So- 

received  80,000  dirhems  from  another  of  oitty,  vol.  ii.  p.  75  ;   where,  slso,  is  the 

those  princes  for  a  moral  work  founded  authority  for  the  present  to  RtidekL 
on  Pilpay's  fables.    The  Buyas,  or  Deile- 
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the  work.*  Ferdousl  rejected  what  was  offered,  withdrew  ia 
indignation  to  his  native  city  of  Tiis,  launched  a  bitter  satire  at 
MahmM,  and  held  himself  prepared  to  fly  from  that  monarch's 
dominions,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  shun  the  effectsi  of  his  re- 
venge. But  Mahmiid  magnanimously  forgot  the  satire,  while 
he  remembered  the  great  epic,  and  sent  so  ample  a  remunera- 
tion to  the  poet  as  would  have  surpassed  his  highest  expecta- 
tions. But  his  bounty  came  too  late ;  and  the  treasure  entered 
one  door  of  Ferdousi's  house  as  his  bier  was  borne  out  of 
another.  His  daughter  at  first  rejected  the  untimely  gift;  by 
the  persuasion  of  MahmM,  she  at  length  accepted  it,  and  laid 
it  out  on  an  embankment,  to  afford  a  supply  of  water  to  the 
city  where  her  father  had  been  bom,  and  to  which  he  was  always 
much  attached.  The  satire,  however,  has  survived.  It  is  to  it  we 
owe  the  knowledge  of  Midimiid's  base  birth ;  and  to  it,  beyond 
doubt,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  preservation  of  the  memory  of  his 
avarice,  which  would  otherwise  long  ago  have  been  forgotten.'^ 

Mahmiid's  taste  for  architecture,  whether  engendered,  or  only 
developed,  by  what  he  witnessed  at  Mattra  and  Canouj,  dis- 
played itself  in  ftiU  perfection  after  his  return  from  that  expe- 
dition. He  then  founded  the  mosqiie  called  "  the  Celestial 
Bride,"  which,  in  that  age,  was  the  wonder  of  the  East.  It 
was  built  of  marble  and  granite,  of  such  beauty  as  to  strike 
every  beholder  with  astonishment,*  and  was  ftirnished  with  rich 
carpets,  candelabras,  and  other  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold.  It 
is  probable,  from  the  superiority  long  possessed  by  Indian 
architects,  that  the  novelty  and  elegance  of  the  design  had 
even  a  greater  effect  than  the  materials,  in  commanding  so 
much  admiration.  When  the  nobility  of  Ghazni,  says  Ferishta, 
(from  whom  most  of  the  above  is  transcribed,)  saw  the  taste  of 
the  monarch  evince  itself  in  architecture,  they  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  private  palaces,  as  well  as 
in  public  buildings,  which  they  raised  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  city.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  the  capital  was  ornamented 
with  mosques,  porches,  fountains,  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  and 
cisterns,  beyond  every  city  in  the  East. 

*  The  BtoiT  told  is,  that  Mahmiid  had  have  thought  that  he  would  improve  their 

promised  a  dirhem  for  every  verse  ;  and  value  by  offering  a  premium  on  their 

that  although  he  had  meant  golden  dir-  number. 

hems,  the  sight  of  the  sum  was  too  much  ^  D*Herbelot ;    Kennedy   on   Persian 

for  his  covetous  nature,  and  he  changed  Literature,  Bombay  Transaetiona ;  Mai- 

the  payment  into  silver  dirhems;    but  oolm's  Persia;  Introduction  to  Shahnii- 

Kahmiid  had  too  much  prudence  to  have  meh,  OrieiUal  Magazine,  vol.  vL 

promised  an  unlimited  sum  for  verses,  *  Ferishta. 
«▼«  of  Ferdousi's,  and  too  much  taste  to 
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All  writers  attest  the  magnificence  of  Mahmiid's  court, 
which  exhibited  the  solemnity  of  that  of  the  califs,  together 
with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  which  they  had  borrowed 
from  the  great  king ;  so  that  when  to  all  this  we  add  the  great 
scale  of  his  expeditions,  and  the  high  equipments  of  his 
armies,  we  must  accede  to  the  assertion  of  his  historian,  that 
if  he  was  rapacious  in  acquiring  wealth,  he  was  unrivalled 
in  the  judgment  and  grandeur  with  which  he  knew  how  to 
expend  it. 

As  avarice  is  the  great  inaputation  against  Mahmiid  in  the 
East,  so  is  bigotry  among  European  writers.  The  first  of  these 
charges  is  established  by  facts  :  the  other  .seems  the  result  of  a 
misconception.  MahmiW  carried  on  war  with  the  infidels  be- 
I  cause  it  was  a  source  of  gain,  and,  in  his  day,  the*  greatest 
source  of  glory.  He  professed,  and  probably  felt,  like  other 
Mussulmans,  an  ardent  wish  for  the  propagation  of  his  faith ; 
but  he  never  sacrificed  the  least  of  his  interests  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  object ;  and  he  even  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  indiflerent  to  it,  when  he  might  have  attained  it  without 
loss.  One  province,  permanently  occupied,  would  have  done 
more  for  conversion  than  all  his  inroads,  which  only  hardened 
the  hearts  of  the  Hindus  against  a  religion  which  presented 
itself  in  such  a  form. 

Even  where  he  had  possession  he  showed  but  little  zeal.  Far 
from  forcing  conversions  like  Mohammed  Cdsim,  we  do  not 
hear  that  in  his  long  residence  in  GuzerAt,  or  his  occupation  of 
Ldh6r,  he  ever  made  a  convert  at  all.  His  only  ally  (the  raja 
of  Oanonj)  was  an  unconverted  Hindii.  His  transactions  with 
the  rdja  of  Ldh6r  were  guided  entirely  by  policy,  without 
reference  to  religion ;  and  when  he  placed  a  Hindi  devotee  oa 
the  throne  of  Guzerdt,  his  thoughts  must  have  been  otherwise 
directed  than  to  the  means  of  propagating  Isldm. 

It  is  nowhere  asserted  that  he  ever  put  a  Hindu  to  death 
except  in  battle,  or  in  the  storm  of  a  fort.  His  only  massacres 
were  among  his  brother  Mussulmans  in  Persia.  Eveq  they 
were  owing  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  not  of  the  individual, 
and  sink  into  insignificance,  if  compared  with  those  of  Chen- 
giz  Khin,  who  was  not  a  Mussulman,  and  is  eulogized  by 
one  of  our  most  liberal  historians  as  a  model  of  philosophical 
toleration. 

Perhaps  the  most  odious  trait  of  his  religious  wars  is  givea 
incidentally  by  a  Mahometan  author,  quoted  in  Price,  who 
states  that  such  was  the  multitude  of  captives  /brought  from 
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India,  that  a  purchaser  conld  not  be  found  for  a  slave  at  four 
shillings  and  sevenpence  a  head." 

The  Mahometan  historians  are  so  far  from  giving  him  credit 
for  a  blind  attachment  to  the  faith,  that  they  charge  him  with 
scepticism,  and  say  that  he  rejected  all  testimony,  and  professed 
his  doubts  of  a  future  state  :  and  the  end  of  the  storj^,  as  they 
relate  it,  increases  its  probability;  for,  as  if  he  felt  that  he 
had  gone  too  far,  he  afterwards  announced  that  the  Prophet 
had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  in  one  short  sentence  had 
removed  all  his  doubts  and  objections. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  was  most  attentive  to 
the  forms  of  his  religion.*^  He  always  evinced  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  orthodox  calif,  and  rejected  all  offers  from 
his  Egyptian  rival.*^  Though  he  discouraged  religious  enthu- 
siasts and  ascetics,  he  showed  great  reverence  for  men  of  real 
sanctity.** 

Hardly  one  battle  of  importance  is  described  in  which  he  did 
not  kneel  down  in  prayer,  and  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
his  arms." 

Notwithstanding  the  bloodshed  and  misery  of  which  he  was 
the  occasion,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  cruel.  We  hear  of 
none  of  the  tragedies  and  atrocities  in  his  court  and  family  which 
are  so  common  in  those  of  other  despots.  No  inhuman  punish- 
ments are  recorded  ;  and  rebels,  even  when  they  are  persons  who 
had  been  pardoned  and  trusted,  never  su£Fer  anything  worse  than 
imprisonment. 

-Mahmud  was  about  the  middle  size;  athletic,  and  well-j)ropor- 
tioned  in  his  limbs,  but  disfigured  with  the  small-pox  to  a  degree 
that  was  a  constant  source  of  mortification  to  him  in  his  youth, 
until  it  stimulated  him  to  exertion,  from  a  desire  that  the  bad 
impression  made  by  his  appearance  might  be.  effaced  by  the 
Instre  of  his  actions.** 

*  [Al  Utbi  flays  (p.  462}  that,  after  the  ^  See  a  letter  from  Aurangzih,  in  the 
ninth  expedition,  the  number  of  sUvee      Asiatic  Megister  for  1801,  p.  92. 

waa  so  great  that  the  price  of  each  never  '  k  story  is  told  of  him  in  Ferishta 

exceeded  from  two  to  ten  dirhems  at  the  and  in  the  *'  Rauzat  us  Saf^/'  that  puts  his 

utmost— £d.]  zeal  for  religion  in  a  new  light.    A  citizen 

*  [Al  Utbi,  however  (pp.  438-444),  re-  of  Niahdpiir  was  brought  before  him  on 
presents  him  as  a  zealous  upholder  of  an  acc«]sation  of  heresy.  "  0  King,**  said 
orthodox  Muhanunadanism  in  opposition  he,  "  I  am  rich,  but  I  am  no  heretic  ;  can 
to  the  heretical  sects  of  the  ELarmathians,  ^ou  not  take  my  property  without  injur- 
Batinians,  etc. — Ed.]  ing  my  reputation  ?       The  king  heard 

*'  [The  K^timite  Khalif  Moizz  founded  his  proposal  with  great  good  humour, 

Cairo  about  a.d.  972,  and  his  second  sue-  took  the  bribe,  and  gave  him  a  certificate 

oessor,  the  celebrated  H^Uum,  ruled  from  under  the  royal  signet    of  his  perfect 

996  to  1021.     During  his  reign,  the  Mu-  orthodoxy. 

hammadan  world  was  kept  in  a  continual  ^  Ferishta.     D'Herbelot.     Price, 
ferment.— Ed.] 
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He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  cheerful  disjwsition,  and  to  have 
lived  on  easy  terms  with  those  around  him. 

The  following  well-known  story  shows  the  opinion  entertained 
of  his  severity  to  military  licence,  one  of  the  first  virtues  in  a 
general.  One  day  a  peasant  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  com- 
plained that  an  officer  of  the  army,  having  conceived  a  passion 
for  his  wife,  had  forced  himself  into  his  house,  and  driven  him  out 
with  blows  and  insults:  and  that  he  had  renewed  the  outrage,  re- 
gardless of  the  clamours  of  the  husband.    MahmiW  directed  him  to 

\  say  nothing,  but  to  come  again  when  the  officer  repeated  his  visit. 
On  the  third  day  the  peasant  presented  himself,  and  Mahmiul 
took  his  sword  in  silence,  and  wrapping  himself  in  a  loose  mantle, 
followed  him  to  his  house.  He  foimd  the  guilty  couple  asleep* 
and,  after  extinguishing  the  lamp,  he  stmck  oflf  the  head  of  the 
adulterer  at  a  blow.  He  then  ordered  lights  to  be  brought,  and, 
on  looking  at  the  dead  man's  face  burst  into  an  exclamation  of 
thanksgiving,  and  called  for  water,  of  which  he  drank  a  deej) 
draught.  Perceiving  the  astonishment  of  the  peasant,  he  informed 
him  he  had  suspected  that  so  bold  a  criminal  could  be  no  other 
than  his  own  nephew;  that  he  had  extinguished  the  light  lest 
his  justice  should  give  way  to  aflection;  that  he  now  saw  that 
the  offender  was  a  stranger;  and,  having  vowed  neither  to  eat 
nor  drink  till  he  had  given  redress,  he  was  nearly  exhausted  with 
thirst. 

Another  example  is  given  of  his  sense  of  his  duty  to  his  peoi>le. 
Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Irik,  a  caravan  was  cut  off  in  tha 
desert  to  the  east  of  that  country,  and  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
merchants  who  was  killed  went  to  Ghazni  to  complain.  Mahmiul 
urged  the  impossibility  of  keeping  order  in  so  remote  a  part  of 

\  his  territories;  when  the  woman  boldly  answered,  "  Why,  then, 
do  you  take  countries  which  you  cannot  govern,  and  for  the 
protection  of  which  you  must  answer  in  the  day  of  judgment  ?  " 
Mahmiid  was  struck  with  the  reproach;  and,  after  satisfying  the 
woman  by  a  liberal  present,  he  took  effectual  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  caravans. 

Mahmud  was,  perhaps,  the  richest  king  that  ever  lived.  On 
liearing  of  the  wealth  of  some  former  dynasty,  who  had  accumu- 
lated jewels  enough  to  fill  seven  measures,  he  exclaimed,  "  Praise 
be  to  God,  who  has  given  me  a  hundred  measures." 

As  all  the  subsequent  djTiasties  in  India  spring  from  the  court 
cpmpoflition  or  ucighbourhood  of  Ghazni,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
and  army,  iiavc  SO  icw  matcnals  for  judging  01  the  state  oi  society 
and  manners  in  both.     Things  were  much  changed  since  the  time 
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of  the  Arab  conquests,  and  new  actors  had  come  on  the  stage 
widely  diflFerent  from  those  who  had  preceded  them.  Though 
many  Arabs  were  still  employed,  both  as  soldiers  and  magistrates, 
even  they  were  only  Arabs  by  descent,  while  a  great  i)ortion  of 
the  court  and  army  were  Tiirks,  and  the  rest,  with  almost  all 
the  people,  were  Persians. 

The  TArks  had  not  come  into  Ghaznias  conquerors.  Numbers 
of  Turkish  slaves  had  been  brought  into  the  southern  Turks. 
a)untries  after  the  conquest  of  Transoxiana;  and  their  courage, 
their  habits  of  obedience,  their  apparently  dependent  condition 
and  want  of  connexion  with  all  around  them,  recommended  them 
to  the  confidence  of  absolute  monarchs,  and  led  to  their  general 
emplojTnent.  Some  princes  formed  bodies  of  Mamluk  (slave) 
guards;  and  some  employed  individuals  in  offices  of  trust;  so 
that  they  already  occupied  an  important  place  in  what  had  been 
the  Arab  empire,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Mahmud  brought 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  under  their  dominion. 

The  house  of  Ghazni,  though  Tfirks  themselves,  were  less  under 
the  influence  of  their  countrymen  than  most  of  their  contemporaries. 
Alptegin  was  a  single  slave,  and  rose  to  power  as  governor  of 
Khords^n.  He  may  have  had  some  Mamli\ks  and  other  Tiirks  in 
his  service;  but  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  all  his  subjects, 
were  natives  of  the  country  round  Ghazni,  Mahmiid  himself  was 
bom  of  a  Persian  mother,**  and  was  in  language  and  manners  a 
Persian;  but  his  increased  resources,  and  the  conquest  of  Trans- 
oxiana, would  draw  more  Turks  about  him,  and  their  importance 
in  the  neighbouring  countries  would  give  more  weight  to  their 
example.  The  existence  of  wandering  tribes  in  both  nations  leads 
ns  at  first  to  suppose  a  resemblance  between  the  Tartars  and  the 
Arabs;  while  the  reality  would  be  better  shown  by  a  contrast. 

From  the  first  mention  of  the  Tartars,  in  the  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ,  they  formed  great  nations  under  despotic  govern- 
ments. They  fed  sheep,  on  uncultivated  but  not  unfertile  plains, 
and  were  not  exposed  to  the  suflPerings  and  privations  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  follow  camels  in  the  desert.  They  did 
not  live  in  towns;  and  the  extent  of  the  dominions  of  their 
princes  kept  them  from  the  anxiety  arising  from  close  contact 
with  their  external  enemies. 

They  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  sharpen  their  intellect,  or  to 
give  birth  to  feelings  of  independence;  and  though  they  were  as 
brave  and  hardy  as  the  Arabs,  they  seem  to  have  been  made  of 

*  Ftom  Zdbul,  the  oounti^  adjoining  Qhaznf,  and  extending  to,  perhaps  in- 
to Cabnl  on  the  Bouth,  beginning  from      eluding,  SiatAn  on  the  west,     (^ooolp 
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grosser  materials  than  that  fiery  and  imaginative  people;  their 
wars  originated  in  obedience,  not  in  enthusiasm;  and  their  craelty 
arose  from  insensibility,  not  bigotry  or  revenge :  among  them- 
selves, indeed,  they  were  sociable  and  good-natured,  and  by  no 
means  much  under  the  influence  of  tlie  darker  passions. 

Wherever  the  Arabs  conquered,  they  left  indelible  traces  of 
their  presence;  religion,  law,  philosophy,  and  literature,  all  took 
a  new  character  from  them.  Their  bad  qualities,  as  well  as  their 
good,  were  copied  by  their  subjects  and  disciples ;  and,  wherever 
we  find  a  Mussulman,  we  are  sure  to  see  a  tinge  of  the  pride, 
violence,  and  jealousy,  with  something  of  the  hospitality  and 
munificence,  of  the  early  Arab.  The  Tartars,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  neither  founded  a  religion  nor  introduced  a  literature ;  and, 
so  far  from  impressing  their  own  stamp  on  others,  they  have 
universally  melted  into  that  of  the  nations  among  whom  they 
settled :  so  that,  in  manners  and  in  outward  appearance,  there  is 
scarcely  a  feature  left  in  common  between  a  Tartar  of  Persia 
and  one  of  China. 

Amidst  all  these  changes  of  form,  there  is  some  peculiarity  of 
genius  or  temperament,  which  preserves  a  sort  of  national 
character ;  and,  when  improved  by  the  qualities  of  more  refined 
nations,  they  exhibit  more  of  the  manly  and  practical  turn  of 
Europeans  than  is  found  in  any  other  among  the  nations  of 
the  East. 

In  the  present  instance,  their  character  took  its  bias  from  the 
Persians,  a  people  very  likely  to  influence  all  who  came  into 
contact  with  them. 

With  a  good  deal  of  the  energy  of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars, 
Persians,  the  Pcrsiaus  combine  the  suppleness  and  artifice  of  the 
Hindus,  and  a  fund  of  talents  and  ingenuity  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  and  being  a  lively  and  restless  people,  they  have  been  able 
(although  always  depressed  by  a  singularly  grievous  despotism) 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers  or  the  resources  of  their  territory. 

From  the  first  conquest  of  their  country  the  Persians  must 
have  been  employed  in  all  financial  and  civil  business,  in  which 
the  Arabs  were  no  adepts;  and  their  rapid  conversion  early 
opened  the  way  for  them  to  offices  of  trust  and  power.  Abu 
Moslem,  who  placed  the  Abdssides  on  the  throne,  was  a 
Persian  of  Isfahan ;  the  celebrated  Barmecides  were  Persians 
of  Balkh ;  and  the  nation  seems  before  long  to  have  extended  . 
its  views  to  the  recovery  of  its  independence.  Tihir,  though 
an    Arab,   was   supported   bv  Persians   in   his   rebellion.     The 
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Soffarides,  the  BiWides,  and  probably  the  Sdmdnides,**  were 
Persians ;  and,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  of,  Mahmud  was  the 
only  sovereign  not  of  Persian  origin  between  the  Jaxartes  and 
the  Euphrates. 

Their  agreeable  manners  and  refined  way  of  living  rendered 
the  Persians  models  in  those  respects,  even  in  countries  at  a 
distance  from  their  own  ;  and  their  language,  which  had  been 
enriched  by  vast  accessions  from  the  Arabic,  became,  a  little  before 
this  time,  what  it  still  continues,  the  main  channel  of  polite 
literature,  and  in  some  degree,  of  science,  through  all  the  Maho- 
metan part  of  Asia. 

These  nations  were  in  various  degrees  of  obedience,  ^Jdiflfrent 
and  influenced  the  government  in  various  manners.  ?hJ  gSJera- 

The  inhabitants  of  towns  and  plains  (including  the  "*®'^*- 
Arabs,  almost  all  the  Persians,  and  such  of  the  small  bodies  of 
TArks  as  had  long  confined  themselves  to  particular  tracts)  were 
entirely  submissive  to  the  Sultan,  The  mountaineers  were 
probably  in  every  stage  from  entire  obedience  to  nearly  personal 
independence.  The  TArki  hordes  (as  the  Seljiiks)  were  separate 
communities  unconnected  with  the  territory  they  occupied,  which 
sometimes,  in  the  same  generation,  was  on  the  A'mur  and 
on  the  Wolga.  Their  relation  to  the  Sultan  depended  on  the 
will  of  their  chiefs,  and  was  as  fluctuating  as  might  be  expected 
in  such  circumstances  ;  during  the  vigorous  reign  of  Mahmud 
they  seem  in  general  to  have  been  submissive. 

The  small  portion  of  India  possessed  by  Mahmiid  was  so  recent 
an  acquisition,  that  the  limits  of  his  authority,  both  in  degree 
and  extent,  must  have  been  ill-defined.  I  suppose  he  was  power- 
fill  in  the  plains,  and  had  little  influence  in  the  hills. 

Their  shares  in  the  government  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  different  nations. 

Religion  and  law  were  Arabian  (though  modified  in  the  latter 
department  by  local  customs) ;  and  the  lawyers  and  divines 
would,  in  many  cases,  be  from  the  same  coimtry. 

The  Sultan  had  a  body  of  guards  mounted  on  his  own  horses, 
who,  we  may  conclude,  were  Mamluks  (or  Tiirki  slaves)  ;  and 
separate  troops  of  Tartar  horse,  from  beyond  the  Oxus,  no  doubt 

*  The  S&mAnides  are  generally  reckoned  who  ezhansts  all  Tartar  tribes,  and  even 

Ttirks ;  but  their  founder  was  presented  adopts  single  T^rks  like  the  Gbaznevites, 

to  the  Calif  M^mtin  at  Merv  in  Khordsdn,  Uys  no  claim  to  the  S&mdnis.    Whether 

and  was  neither  a  Tdrki  chief  nor  a  slave.  they  came  from  Bokhara  or  Balkh,  the 

The  iaxoSLj  claimed  a  Persian  ancestor  fixed  inhabitants  of  either  country  are 

at  a  time  when  a  descent  from  Guebres  Persians ;  and  their  being  the  first  encou- 

wcrald  not  have  been  an  object  of  ambi-  ragers  of  Persian  literature  is  another 

tion  to  men  of  another  race.    De  Guignes,  argument  for  their  descent. 
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formed  an  important  part  of  his  anny.  A  body  of  5,000  Arab 
horse  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion,  and  very  large  bodies  of 
Afghans  and  Khiljls  are  often  spoken  of;  but  we  may  infer, 
from  various  circumstances  and  analogies,  that  the  bulk  of  his 
army  was  recruited  promiscuously  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions, 
either  singly  or  in  small  bodies,  and  was  placed  under  officers  of 
his  own  selection  ;  that  the  contingents  of  particular  provinces 
were  under  their  governors  ;  and  that,  besides  the  mountaineers 
enlisted  in  the  ranks,  many  tumultuary  bodies  of  that  class 
served  under  their  hereditary  chiefs.  All  general  commands  were 
certainly  held  by  the  king's  own  officers,  who,  by  their  names, 
seem  generally  to  have  been  Turks. 

The  number  of  his  regular  army  is  said,  at  a  muster  six  years 
before  his  death,* to  have  amoimted  to  54,000  good  horse;  a 
moderate  number  for  so  great  a  state,  and  probably  increased  on 
occasions  by  temporary  levies. 

Though  there  is  no  mention  of  Hindtis  in  Mahmiid's  army,  a 
numerous  body  of  Hindii  cavalry,  under  Sewand  Rai,  is  stated 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  troubles  at  Ghazni,  within  two  months 
after  the  Sultan's  death;  whence  it  is  obvious  that  he  must,  during 
his  lifetime,  have  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  this  class  of 
his  subjects  without  considering  their  religion  as  an  objection. 

Though  the  Tiirkl  nation  were  still  pagans,  most,  if  not  all, 
those  in  MahmiWs  army  were  probably  Mahometans.  The  slaves 
were  of  course  made  Mussulmans  as  soon  as  they  were  purchased, 
and  the  free  men  were  likely  from  imitation  to  embrace  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country  they  were  in.  Some  even  of  the  hordes  had 
begun  to  be  converted ;  but  as  the  Tiirks  did  not,  like  the 
Hindiis,  lay  aside  their  pagan  names  on  conversion,  it  is  not  so 
easy,  as  in  the  other  cases,  to  ascertain  their  religion.*^ 

The  civil  administration  must  have  been  entirely  conducted  by 
Persians.  The  two  celebrated  vizfrs,  Abdl  Abbas  and  Ahmed 
Meimendi,  were  of  that  nation,  and  appear  to  have  lived  in 
constant  rivalrj'  with  the  great  Tiirkl  generals.  The  former  of 
the  two,  being  more  a  man  of  business  than  learning,  introduced 
the  practice  of  writin  g  all  public  papers  in  Persian .  Ahmed  restored 
Arabic  in  permanent  documents  ;  such,  probably,  as  charters, 
and  those  of  the  class  which  in  Europe  would  be  written  in  Latin. 

^  Seljiik  is  said  to  have  been  converted ;  some  Ydnaa  (Jonas) ;  but  his  celebrated 

and  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  scriptural  grandson,  though  a  zealous  Mahometan, 

names  of  his  sons,  the  contemporaries  of  bore  the  Tartar  name  of  Tughrul,  and  Aw 

Sultdu   Mahmi'id,   which  were   Michael,  equally  famous  successor  that   of   Alp 

Israel,  Miisd  (Moses),  and  according  to  Ai-nldn. 
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It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that,  although  India  was  never 
directly  conquered  by  Persia,  the  language  of  business,  and  of 
writing  in  general,  is  all  taken  from  the  latter  country.  The 
Persian  language  is  also  spoken  much  more  generally  than  French 
is  in  Europe.  It  likewise  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the 
vernacular  language  of  Hindostan,  the  basis  of  which  is  an  original 
Indian  dialect. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OTHER   KINGS   OF  THE   HOUSES   OF   GHAZNf  AND   Gh6k. 

Sultan  MahmtJd  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Mohammed,  had,  by 
his  gentleness  and  docility,  so  ingratiated  himself  with  gnit^n 
his  father,  that  he  fixed  on  him  for  his  successor  in  pre-  J[S!^^®^* 
ference  to  his  more  untractable  brother,  Masaiid.  Mo-  ^■"'  **^- 
hammed  was  accordingly  put  in  possession,  and  crowned  as  soon 
as  MahmM  was  dead ;  but  the  commanding  temper  and  head- 
long courage  of  MasaAd,  together  with  his  personal  strength  and 
soldier-like  habits,  made  him  more  popular,  and,  in  fact,  more  fit 
to  govern,  in  the  times  which  were  approaching.  Accordingly  a 
large  body  of  guards  deserted  from  Mohammed  inmxediately  after 
his  accession  ;  and  by  the  time  MasaAd  arrived  from  his  govern- 
ment of  Isfahan,  the  whole  army  was  ready  to  throw  off  its 
allegiance.  Mohammed  was  seized,  blinded,  and  sent  into  confine- 
ment; and  MasaM  ascended  the  throne  within  four  months  after 
his  father's  death. 

The  situation  of  the  new  monarch  required  all  the  energy  by 
which  he   was   distinguished ;  for  the  power  of  the  saiun 
SeljAks  had  already  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  threaten  a.d.  loso. 
his  empire  with  the  calamities  which  they  afterwards  Ruii  ofthe 
brought  on  it. 

The  origin  of  this  family  is  not  distinctly  known;  and  their 
early  history  is  related  in  different  ways.  The  most  probable 
account  is,  that  the  chief  from  whom  they  derived  their  name 
held  a  high  station  under  one  of  the  great  Tartar  princes;  that 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  and  emigrated  with 
his  adherents  to  Jaund,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jaxartes.  His 
sons  were  afterwards  subject  to  Sult6n  Mahmi\d;  and,  by  one 
account,  were  either  induced  or  compelled  by  him  to  mwe  to 
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the  south  of  the  Oxns,  and  settle  in  Khords^n.^  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  they  remained  in  Transoxiana,  under  a  loose 
subjection  to  the  Sultan,  carrying  on  wars  and  incursions  on  their 
own  account,  until  the  end  of  hi^  reign,  when  they  began  to  push 
their  depredations  into  his  immediate  territories.  They  received 
a  check  at  that  time,  as  has  been  related,  and  did  not  enter 
Khordsdn  in  force  until  the  reign  of  Masaud. 

Though  individuals  of  the  Turki  nation  had  long  before  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  governments  which  they  served,  as  the 
Mamluk  guards  at  Baghdad,  Alptegln  at  Ghazni,  etc.;  yet  the 
Seljuks  were  the  first  korde^  in  modem  times,  that  obtained 
possession  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus;  and,  although  the  invasions 
of  Chenglz  Kh&n  and  Tamerlane  were  afterwards  on  a  greater 
scale,  the  SeljAk  conquest  was  raised  to  equal  importance  from  the 
fact  that  the  representative  of  one  of  its  branches  still  fills  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.* 

At  the  time  of  Masai\d^s  accession  their  inroads  into  Khords&u 
Their  wiw  bcgau  again  to  be  troublesome.  They  did  not,  however, 
seem  to  require  the  personal  exertions  of  the  new  king, 
1!h.  422/  who  was  therefore  left  at  leisure  to  reduce  the  province  of 
Mecrdn  under  his  authority;  and  as,  within  the  next  three  years, 
A.D.  lOM.  ^®  received  the  submission  of  the  provinces  of  Mdzan- 
A.H.  426.  derdn  and  Gurg£n,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  family  of 
unconverted  fire-worshippers,  he  had,  before  his  power  began  to 
decline,  attained  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Persia,  except  the  province 
of  FArs.  The  rest  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  struggles  with  the  Sel- 
jiiks,  who,  though  they  still  professed  themselves  his  slaves,  defeated 
his  lieutenants  and  ravaged  his  dominions.  At  length  he  took 
the  field  in  person,  and  encountered  Tughral  B^g,  the  celebrated 
A.D.  1039.  Seljuk  conqueror,  at  Zendecdn  or  DandunAken,  near 
A.H.  432.  Merv.  MasaM,  being  deserted  on  the  field  by  some  of 
his  TArki  followers,  was  totally  and  irretrievably  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  Merv.  He  there  assembled  the  wreck  of  his 
army,  and  returned  to  Ghazni;  but,  far  from  being  able  to  collect 
such  a  force  as  might  oppose  the  Seljuks,  he  found  himself 
without  the  means  of  repressing  the  disorders  which  were 
breaking  out  round  the  capital.  In  these  circumstances  he  de- 
termined to  withdraw  to  India,  and  avail  himself  of  the  respite 
thus  obtained  to  retrieve  his  affairs.  But  discipline  was  now 
dissolved,  and  all  respect  for  the  king's  authority  destroyed. 
Soon  after  he  had  crossed  the  Indus  his  own  guards  attempted 

1  Amir  blQ  Kadr  SdjUki  was  left  by       India  in  a.d.  1021,  a.h.  412. 
Mahmikl  in  the  command  of  a  garrison  in  ^  De  Quignes,  voL  ii.  p.  190. 
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to  plnnder  his  treasure  ;  and  the  confusion  which  followed  led  to 

a  general  mutiny  of  the  army,  the  deposition  of  Ma- 

saud,  and  the  restoration  of  his  brother  Mohammed  to  ao^fSELth^f 

the  throne.    The  blindness  of  the  latter  prince  rendering 

him  incapable  of  conducting  the  government,  he  transferred  the 

effective  administration  to  his  son  Ahmed,  one  of  whose  ^^„,  jow, 

first  acts  was  to  put  the  deposed  king  to  death.  ^•"-  *^- 

MasaM  was  more  than  ten  years  on  the  throne,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  turbulent  and  disastrous  character  of  his  reign,  he 
found  time  to  promote  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  showed 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  MahmM  in  his  patronage  of  learned 
men  and  in  the  erection  of  magnificent  public  buildings. 

The  defeat  which  overthrew  the  government  of  MasaAd  was 
attended  with  the  most  important  consequences  to  India,  as  it 
raised  the  Mussulman  province  there,  from  a  despised  dependency, 
to  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the 
events  which  follow  have  little  interest  in  Indian  history.  The 
revolutions  in  the  government,  being  like  those  common  to 
all  Asiatic  monarchies,'  fatigue  Without  instructing:  the  struggles 
with  the  Seljuks  only  affected  the  western  dominions  of  Ghaznf, 
and  those  with  the  Hindiis  had  no  permanent  effect  at  all.  For 
the  history  of  the  people,  Asiatic  writers  afford  no  materials.  Yet 
this  period  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  notice 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  career.  It  must  have  been  then  that 
permanent  residence  in  India,  and  habitual  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  introduced  a  change  into  the  manners  and  ways  of  think- 
ing of  the  invaders,  that  the  rudiments  of  a  new  language 
were  formed,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  the  present  national 
character  of  the  Mahometan  Indians.^ 

The  remaining  transactions  of  the  house  of  Ghazni  need  not 
therefore  occupy  much  space.     Maudiid  the  son  of  Masaiid  was 
at  Balkh  when  his  father  was  murdered.     He  hastened  q^x^^ 
to  the  east  with  his  army,  defeated  and  put  to  death  his  J^"?^; 
rivals,  and  afterwards  crushed  a  rebellion  excited  by  one  ^J;  ^^ 
of  his  own  brothers.  ^•"'  **^- 

*  [Gibbon  has  weU  described  the  course  —the  Tabakdti  Ndtirl  of  Minhdj  ud  din, 
of  eyery  Asiatic  dynasty  as  *'  one  unceaA-  which  is  a  succinct  narrative  to  the  time 
ing  round  of  valour,  greatness,  discord,  of  Ndsir  ud  din,  — and  its  continuation  by 
degeneracy  and  decay.'  — Eio.]  ZW  ud  din  Bami  which  embraces  the  pe- 

*  [The  reign  of  Masatid  can  now  be  nod  from  Balban's  accession  to  the  sixth 
studied  in  the  contemporary  history  of  year  of  the  reign  of  Firtiz  Shdh.  For 
Abd'l  Fazl  Baihaki,  printed  in  the  Baihaki's  history,  and  the  Tahakdti 
SaUothtea  Indica  oi  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Ndsiri,  cf.  Douson's  BiH.  of  India^  vol. 
Socie^.  The  same  coUection  also  con-  ii.,  pp.  63—154,  269—288,  for  Zid  ud 
tains  two  other  standard  authorities  for  din  Bami,  ibid.  vol.  iii.,  pp.  93 — 268. — 
the  pre-Moghul  period  of  Indian  history,  Ed.]  ^^  I 
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At  his  accession  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ghaznf  lay  open  to  the 
victorious  Seljiiks,  but  the  attention  of  those  conquerors  was  not 
drawn  towards  the  east.  They  divided  their  conquests  into  four 
minor  kingdoms,  under  the  supremacy  of  Tughral  Big.  Abi\  All, 
who  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  HerAt,  SistAn,  and  Gh6r,  was 
left  to  contend  with  the  Ghaznevites,*  while  Tughral  with  the 
main  forces  of  the  tribe  hastened  to  the  conquest  of  Western 
Persia,'the  capture  of  BaghdAd,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  these  circumstances  Maud6d  was  able  to  maintain 
himself  in  Ghazni  and  to  recover  Transoxiana  ;  and  being  united 
by  marriage  with  the  granddaughter  of  Tughral  Big,  he  seemed 
to  be  no  longer  in  danger  from  the  hostility  of  the  Seljtiks.  But 
A.D.  1043.  while  he  pursued  his  success  in  the  west,  the  RAja 
A.H.  436.  ^f  Delhi  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  overnm  the 
PanjAb.  By  skilful  appeals  to  their  superstition  he  revived  the 
spirit  of  the  Hindiisj  took  Nagarc6t,  and  laid  siege  to  IiAh6r.  But 
that  last  stronghold  of  the  Mussulmans  was  saved  by  the  braven- 
of  the  garrison,  who  disdained  to  yield  to  infidels  whom  they  had 
so  often  subdued,  and  by  a  report  (which  proved  unfounded)  of 
the  approach  of  Maudiid. 

That  prince  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  west,  where  even 
his  family  connexion  did  not  prevent  new  quarrels  \^ath  the 
Seljdks,  and  had  no  time  to  visit  India  till  his  death. 
suiun  Abui  When  that  event  took  place  the  throne  was  usurped 
J^J^^  by  his  brother  AbAl  Hasan,  who  made  way  to  it  by  the 
i.*?.*io6i.*°  murder  of  his  infant  nephew,  but  was  himself  deposed 
A.K.  448.       Ijj  ^^q  years  by  his  uncle  Abtil  Rashid. 

The  new  prince  recovered  the  PanjAb,  which  had  been  seized 
suit4n  Abiii  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  Mahometan  leaders  during  the  preceding 
J^Ymi  troubles,  but  he  was  soon  after  defeated  by  a  chief 
^J;  JJJ^'*<>  named  Tughral,  who  revolted  in  SistAn.  The  successful 
A.H.444.*  rebel  assumed  the  crown,  and  put  all  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Ghazni  that  fell  into  his  hands  to  death.  He  was  him- 
self assassinated  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  and  one  of  the  three 
descendants  of  Sabuktegin,  who  had  escaped  his  cnielty,  wati^ 
raised  to  the  throne. 

saiun  This  prince  was  successful  against  the  SeljAks,  and 

f^oSr**'  tad  a  prospect  of  recovering  the  lost  dominions  of 
1* J' 1068.*°  ^^^  family,  till  checked  by  the  rising  genius  of  Alj) 
a;h:46o.       ArslAn.^ 

His  brother  IbrAhim  was  a  i)rofe88ed  devotee.     He  made  peace 

*  De  GuigncB,  vol.  ii.  p.  190.  •  [Tughral's  nephew  i^  Buocesapr.— Ed-I 
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witi  the  SeljAks  by  reuoancing  all  claims  that  inter-  q^^^ 
fered  with  their  pretensions,  and  spent  most  part  of  2jf5^, 
a  long  reign  in  practising  penmanship  and  copying  ^J; ^^ 
Korans.     He  left  forty  sons  and  thirty-six  daughters.    ^•"-  ^^•'• 

MasaM  the  Second  was  a  man  of  more  worth.     His  generals 
carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  he  himself  g^^^^        1 
revised  the  laws  and  formed  them  into  a  consistent  J^f^o^*  ^ 
code.    During  his  reign  the  court  resided  for  some  years  tl'tSC^ 
atLih6r.  *  "•«»■ 

On  the  death  of  Masaiid  the  Second,  one  of  his  sons,  Arslin, 
imprisoned  his  brothers  and  usurped  the  throne.    The  ^^^^^ 
house  of  Ghazni  had  by  this  time  formed  repeated  f;S!^ii4, 
matrimonial  alliances  with  the  Seljiiks,  and  the  sister  ^ J;  ^^^ 
of  Sanjar,  their  sultan,  was  mother  of  all  the  princes.  *^"- "*• 
She  was  incensed  at  the  oi)pression  of  so  many  of  her  children^ 
and  called  on   Sanjar  to   support   Behrim,  who  had  escaped 
the  &te  of  his  brothers.     Sanjar  undertook  his  cause,  and  placed 
him  on  the  throne  by  force  of  arms. 

Behrdm  was  a  distinguished  patron  of  letters.     The  famous 
Persian  poet  Nizdmi  resided  at  his  court,  and  dedicated  a^tkn 
me  of  his  five  great  poems  to  Behrdm.     But  he  dis-  J^ui, 
graced  the  end  of  a  long  and  prosperous  reign   by  a  l;J;iitt,'° 
crime  which  brought  ruin  on  himself  and  all  his  race.     ^"'  ^' 

The  territory  of  Ghor  had  been  treacherously  seized  by  MaudAd,. 
and  had  since  remained  dependent  on  Ghazni.  The  reigning 
prince,  Kutb  ud  dfn  Si\r,*  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Snltin  Behrilm.  Some  differences,  however,  arose  between  these 
princes ;  and  Behrdm,  having  got  his  son-in-law  into  his  power^ 
either  poisoned  him  or  put  him  openly  to  death.  The  latter  is 
most  probable  ;  for  Seif  ud  din,*  the  brother  of  the  deceased, 
immediately  took  up  arms  to  revenge  him,  and  advanced 
towards  Ghazni,  whence  Behr&m  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Kirm^n,. 
in  the  mountains  towards  the  east.^^ 

Seif  ud  din  was  so  secure  in  his  new  possession,  that  he  sent 
back  most  of  his  army  to  Firiiz  Cdh,  his  usual  residence,  ohzznt 
nnder  his  brother  Aid  ud  din.     But,  in  spite  of  all  owruuis, 

'  [There  was  Bome  imcextamty  as  to  **[**  Kinn&n  seems  to  have  been  a  place 

whether  ibr&him's  reign  ended  in  a.h.  481  of  considerable  importance  in  those  days, 

or  492,  but  Mr.  Thomas  has  shown  from  in  virtue  of  its  position  on  the  line  o^ 

coins  that  the    latter  date    is   correct,  communication  between  Ghazni  and  the 

{Joum.  R.A.S.  vol.  ix.  p.  280.)— Ed.]  Indus,  on  the  road  connecting  that  city 

'  CaUed  Kootb   ood  deen   Mahomed  with  the  modem  site  of  Kohi&t  and  PeshA- 

Ohoory  Afg^n,  in  Briggs's  FerithtOf  vol.  wur,   by  the    Bungush  route    and  the 

I  p.  151.  Kurm  river."— Mr.  £.  Thomas  (/onm. 

•  Seif  ood  deen  Soory,  Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  JIA.S,  vol  xvii.  p.  207).— Ed.] 
152. 
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endeavours  to  render  himself  popular  in  Ghazni,  he  failed  to  shake 
the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  old  dynasty  :  a  plot  was 
entered  into  to  invite  BehrAm  to  return  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  snow 
had  cut  off  the  communication  with  Ghdr,  that  prince  advanced 
against  his  former  capital  with  an  army  collected  from  the  un- 
subdued part  of  his  dominions.  Seif  ud  din,  conscious  of  his 
present  weakness,  was  about  to  withdraw,  but  was  persuaded,  by 
the  perfidious  promises  and  entreaties  of  the  people  of  Ghazni, 
to  try  the  fate  of  a  battle  ;  and  being  deserted  on  the  field  by  the 
citizens,  the  small  body  of  his  own  troops  that  were  with  him 
were  overpowered,  and  he  himself  was  woimded  and  taken 
Recovered  prisouer.  BchrAm's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  as  in- 
by  Behrim.  cousistcut  with  his  fonncF  character  as  it  was  repugnant 
Sn*of  tt!e*'  to  humanity.  He  made  his  prisoner  be  led  round  the  city 
Gwf.°'  with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy  ;  and,  after  expos- 
ing him  to  the  shouts  and  insults  of  the  rabble,  put  him  to  death 
by  torture.  He  also  ordered  his  vazlr,  a  Seiad  or  descendant  of 
the  Prophet,  to  be  impaled. 

When  the  news  reached  Aid  ud  din,  he  was  raised  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  rage  and  indignation,  and  vowed  a  bitter  revenge  on 
all  concerned. 

He  seems,  in  his  impatience,  to  have  set  out  with  what  was 
thought  an  inadequate  force,  and  he  was  met  with  an  offer  of 
peace  from  Behrim,  accompanied  by  a  warning  of  the  certain  de- 
struction on  which  he  was  rushing.  He  replied,  "  that  BehrAm's 
threats  were  as  impotent  as  his  arms  ;  that  it  was  no  new  thing 
for  kings  to  make  war  on  each  other  ;  but  that  barbarity  such  as 
his  was  unexampled  amongst  princes." 

In  the  battle  which  ensued,  he  appeared  at  one  time  to  be  over- 
powered by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Ghaznevites  ;  but  his 
own  thirst  for  vengeance,  joined  to  the  bravery  and  indignation  of 
his  countrymen,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  compelled  Behrdm 
to  fly,  almost  alone,  from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  injuries,  insults,  and  cruelties  heaped  on  his  brother,  by 
Ghazni  the  people  no  less  than  the  prince,  would  have  justified 
^^J^  a  severe  retaliation  on  Ghazni ;  but  the  indiscriminate 
GiMJriaM.  destniction  of  so  great  a  capital  turns  all  our  sympathy 
against  the  author  of  it,  and  has  fixed  a  stigma  on  Aid  ud  din  from 
which  he  will  never  be  free  as  long  as  his  name  is  remembered." 

"  He  is  always  called  Jehdnedz  (Burner  eacres  of    Chengiz  and    Tamerlane  are 

of    the   World),   and  though  otherwise  spoken  of  with  much  less  disapprobation  ; 

praised,  is  mentioned  by  no  historian  on  a  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  more  dvilised 

this  occasion  without  the  strongest  ierms  character  of  the  earlier  period,  in  which 

of  censure.    Even  the  unprovoked  mas-  such  proceedings  excited  so  much  surprise. 
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This  noble  city,  perhaps  at  the  time  the  greatest  in  Asia,  was 
given  np  for  three,  and  some  say  seven,  days  to  flame,  slaughter, 
and  devastation.  Even  after  the  first  fury  was  over,  individuals 
were  put  to  death,  and  all  the  Seiads  that  could  be  found  were 
sacrificed  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Seif  ud  din's  vazfr.  All 
the  superb  monuments  of  the  Ghaznevite  kings  were  demolished, 
and  every  trace  of  them  efiaced,  except  the  tombs  of  Mahmiid, 
Masaiid,  and  Ibrihlm ;  the  two  first  of  whom  were  spared  for 
their  valour,  and  the  last  probably  for  his  sanctity.  The  unfortu- 
nate Behrim  only  lived  to  witness  the  calamities  he  had  brought  on 
his  country  ;  for,  during  his  flight  to  India,  he  sank  under  fatigue 
and  misfortune,  and  expired  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years. 

His  son  Khusrou  continued  his  retreat  to  Lih6r,  where  saiua 
he  was  received  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  ^^^^ 
who  were  not  displeased  to  see  the  seat  of  government  ohMni 
permanently  transferred  to  their  city.  india. 

He  died  (a.d.  1160)  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  and  left  the 
wreck  of  his  territory  to  his  son. 

Khusrou  Malik  reigned  for  twenty-seven  lunar  years,  to  a.d. 
1186,  when  his  last  possession  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest,  saiun 
and  was  occupied  by  the  house  of  Gh6r,  as  will  be  here-  Maiit. 
after  related.     The  race  of  Sabuktegin  expired  with  this  prince. 


HOUSE     OF     GH6R.^ 

Aid  vd  din  GhorL 

(The  origin  of  the  house  of  Ghdr  has  been  much  discussed  :  the 
prevalent  and  apparently  the  correct  opinion  is,  that  origin  of 
both  they  and  their  subjects  were  Afghdns.  Ghor  was  of  owr. 
invaded  by  the  Mussulmans  within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
Yezdegerd.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Ebn  Haukal  as  only  partially  con- 
verted in  the  ninth  century.*  The  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
Kame  author,  at  that  time  spoke  the  language  of  Khortisdn.' 

*  Called  in  the   TabdhdH  Ndsiri  the  that  the  people  of  that  country  in  early 

house  of  Shanaabdni.  timee  were  JJgh&nn.    The  only  question 

'  Ouseley's  Ebn  ffaukal,  pp.  221  and  relates  to  the  ruling  family.    An  author 

226  ;  see  also  p.  212.     He  there  says  that  quoted  by  Professor  Dom  {ffutorp  o/  the 

all  beyond  Ghdr  may  be  considered  as  Afyhans,  Annotations,  p.  92)  says  that 

flindostan  ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  it  they  were  Tdrks  from  Khiti£  ;  but  it  is  a 

was  inhabited  by  infidels.  bare  assertion  of    one  author,  for  the 

'  The  Aighdns  look  on  the  mountains  other  quotation  in  the  same  place  relates 

of  Oth&c  as  their  earliest  seat ;  and  I  do  to  the  8UCCU9or$  of  the  house  of  Qhdr. 

not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  denied  All  other  authors,  as  far  as  I  can  leamj 

O 
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In  the  time  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  it  was  held,  as  has  been  observed, 
by  a  prince  whom  Ferishta  calls  Mohammed  Soory  (or  Siir) 
Afghan.  From  his  time  the  history  is  easily  brought  down  to 
the  events  last  related.) 

When  A14  ud  din  had  satiated  his  fury  at  Ghazni  he  returned 
to  Firuz  C6h,  and  gave  himself  up  to  i)leasure,  as  was  his  natural 
propensity. 

But  new  troubles  awaited  him,  and  the  following  four  years 
conqneBtof  wcrc  fertile  in  revolutions.'  Sultan  Sanjar,  then  head 
the  seijnL.  of  the  Scljiiks,  invaded  Gh6r  and  Ghazni,  and  made  Aid 
ud  din  prisoner,  but  soon  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  reinstated 
him  in  his  dominions.^ 

Not  long  after  he  was  himself  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
A.D.  U63,  ^^^  Euzes,  a  hitherto  unknown  tribe  of  Tiirks  ;  *  and  a 
A.H.  646.  period  of  little  more  than  one  year  beheld  the  downfall 
Fall  of  the  ^^  ^^^  rival  houses  of  Gh6r  and  Ghazni,  which  had  so 
^^^^^       long  disputed  the  empire  of  the  East. 

The  original  cause  of  this  calamity  was  the  revolt  of  Sanjar's 
governor  of  Khdrizm,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  that  name, 
afterwards  so  powerful  both  in  the  east  and  west  of  Asia.  This 
prince,  when  pressed  by  Sanjar,  called  in  the  Khitans,  a  tribe 


include  them  in  the  Afghan  tribe  of  Stir  ; 
though  they  are  all  guilty  of  an  inoon- 
aiatency,  in  deriving  them  from  Stir  and 
S^,  two  Bona  of  Zoih6k,  a  fabuloua  king 
■of  Persia,  quite  unconnected  with  the 
Afgh^B.  The  same  authors  add  some 
extraordinary  legends  regarding  their 
more  recent  history.  They  relate  that 
after  the  time  of  Mahmfid,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Stir,  whose  name  was  Sdm, 
was  obliged  to  desert  his  country  and  fly 
to  India,  where,  though  still  a  sincere 
Mussulman  at  heart,.he  became  a  servant 
in  a  temple  of  idols.  He  there  amassed 
a  fortune,  and  was  on  his  return  home, 
when  he  was  sh^iwrecked  and  drowned 
on  the  coast  of  Persia.  His  son  Husein 
86ri  clung  to  a  plank,  on  which  he  floated 
for  three  days  ;  and  although  for  all  that 
time  he  had  a  tiger,  which  had  been  also 
in  ^  the  wreck,  for  a  companion,  yet  the 
animal  did  not  attempt  to  molest  him, 
and  he  made  his  way  to  a  city.  He  was 
there  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  being  at 
length  delivered,  he  set  out  for  Qluusni. 
On  the  road  he  fell  in  with  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, who,  glad  of  so  fine  a  recruit,  gave 
him  a  horse  and  arms,  and  compelled 
him  to  join  their  troop.  On  the  same 
nig^t  they  were  all  seized  and  brought 
before  the  Sultan,  who  happened  to  be 
the  pious  Ibnihim,  and  were  ordered  to 


be  beheaded.  Husein,  however,  told  his 
story  ;  and  as  his  appearance  was  pre- 
possessing, the  Sultan  believed  him,  and 
ultimately  sent  him  as  governor  to  his 
native  kingdom.  From  all  this  we  are 
tempted  to  infer  that  some  adventurer  did 
gain  authority  in  Qhdr,  through  the  Sul- 
tans of  Qhaznl ;  that  he  either  belonged 
originally  to  the  tribe,  or  was  adopted 
into  it,  perhaps  marrying  into  the  chiefs 
family  (as  is  so  common  with  Normans 
and  others  in  the  Highland  clans),  and 
afterwards  invented  the  above  romantic 
story,  and  equally  romantic  pedigree,  to 
cover  his  low  origin.  Professor  Dom.  in 
the  annotations  above  quoted,  has  col- 
lected all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
house  of  Ghdr  as  well  as  on  the  eight 
difltarent  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
A^hdns,  and  has  come  to  very  rational 
conclusions  on  both  qaestion& 

On  the  house  of  Qh<5r,  see  also  many 
articles  in  D'Herbelot,  De  Guignes,  vol. 
ii.  p.  181,  and  Briggs*  Feriskiaf  vol.  i.  p. 
161. 

*  End  of  A.D.  1152.  a.h.  547.  or  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year.  De  Guignes 
and  D'Herbelot  make  the  date  A.D.  1149, 
A.H.  544  ;  but  it  must  have  been  after  the 
taking  of  Gluumi,  and  before  Sanjar's  cap- 
tivity, which  fixes  the  date  with  precision. 

*  De  Guignes,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 
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from  the  North  of  China,  which   had  been  driven  into  Trans- 
oxiana. 

The  invasion  of  the  Khitans  displaced  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
of  Euz*  which  had  remained  in  Transoxiana,  while  the  other 
portion  was  conquering  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  ;  and  these 
exiles,  being  forced  upon  the  south,  overwhelmed  the  Seljiiks, 
and  for  a  short  time  occupied  Ghazni.  Their  migration  after- 
wards took  a  westerly  direction,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ghazni  was 
left  to  its  former  possessors.  During  these  changes  A\&  ud 
din  died.  His  eventful  reign  had  only  occupied  four  a.».  use. 
years.  ^•"•"^• 

Seif  ud  din  GkarL 

Not  long  before  the  death  of  Aid  ud  din  he  placed  his  two 
nephews,  Ghiyds  ud  din  and  Shah&b  ud  din,  in  confinement, 
probably  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  young  and  inexperienced 
SOD.  But  the  first  act  of  that  son,  Seif  ud  din,  was  to  release 
his  cousins  and  restore  them  to  their  governments,  a  confidence 
which  he  never  had  reason  to  repent. 

His  other  qualities,  both  personal  and  mental,  corresponded 
to  this  noble  trait,  and  might  have  insured  a  happy  reign,  if 
among  so  many  virtues  he  had  not  inherited  the  revengeful  spirit 
of  his  race.  One  of  his  chiefs  appearing  before  him  decorated 
with  jewels  which  had  belonged  to  his  wife,  and  of  which  she 
had  been  stripped  after  his  father's  defeat  by  Sanjar,  he  was 
so  transported  by  passion  at  the  sight  that  he  immediately  put 
the  oflFender  to  death  with  his  own  hand.  Abiil  Abbds,  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  suppressed  his  feelings  at  the  time  ; 
but  seized  an  early  opportunity,  when  Seif  ud  din  was  engaged 
with  a  body  of  the  Euz,  and  thrust  his  lance  through  the  sultan's 
body  in  the  midst  of  the  fight.  Seif  ud  din  had  reigned 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  elder  of  his 
cousins.^ 

Ghiyd^  ud  dm  Ghori. 

Immediately  on  his   accession,  Ghiyds  ud  din  associated  his 
brother,  Mohammed  Shah&b  ud  din,  in  the  government.  ^^  jj^^^ 
He  retained  the  sovereignty  during  his  whole  life,  but  ^•"*  *^- 

*  The  £ius  tribe  are  Tiirks,  who  were  in  Ferghana,  where  they  are  the  ruling 

long  settled  in  Kipchdk.    They  are,  ac-  tribe,   they  are  still   called    Eua.   (Pro- 

c«fding  to  De  Guignes,  the  ancestors  of  nounoed  like  the  English  verb  **  use.") 

tJ»  Turkmans  (voL  L  part  ii.  pp.  610,  '  D'Herbelot.    Ferishta.     Abetract  of 

622,  Tol  ii  p.  190).    They  are  also  called  Mussulman  histories  in  Dom*s  Afghan*, 
U«8,  Guz,  Qozz,  Gozi,  and  Gaid ;  but 
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seems  to  have  left  the  conduct  of  military  operations  almost 
entirely  to  Shahdb  ud  din,  on  whom,  for  some  years  before 
Ghiyds  ud  din's  death,  the  active  duties  of  the  government  seem 
in  a  great  measure  to  have  devolved. 

The  harmony  in  which  these  brothers  lived  is  not  the  only 
proof  that  they  retained  the  family  attachment  which  prevailed 
among  their  predecessors.  Their  uncle  (who  ruled  the  depen- 
dent principality  of  Bdmiin,  extending  along  the  Upper  Oxus 
from  the  east  of  Balkh)  having  attempted  to  seize  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  Seif  ud  din,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  sa 
surrounded  that  his  destruction  seemed  inevitable ;  when  hit* 
nephews  threw  themselves  from  their  horses,  ran  to  hold  his  stir- 
rup, and  treated  him  with  such  profound  respect,  that,  although 
he  at  first  suspected  that  they  were  mocking  his  misfortune,  they 
at  last  succeeded  in  soothing  his  feelings,  and  restored  him  to  his 
principality.  It  continued  in  his  immediate  family  for  three 
generations,  until  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the  dominions  of  Gh6r, 
on  the  conquest  by  the  King  of  Khirizm.® 

All  these  transactions  took  place  in  less  than  five  years  from 
the  fall  of  Ghazni,  and  the  two  brothers  began  now  to  turn  to 
foreign  conquest  with  the  vigour  of  a  new  dynasty. 

They  took  advantage  of  the  decline  of  the  Seljiiks  to  reduce 
the  eastern  part  of  Khordsdn  ;  Ghiyis  ud  din  was  personally 
engaged  in  that  enterprise,  and  also  in  the  recovery  of  Ghaznf ;  ^ 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  divided  his  residence  between 
Firiiz  C6h,  Ghazni,  and  Merit.  At  the  last  city  he  built  the 
great  mosque  so  much  spoken  of  for  its  magnificence  in  those 
and  later  ages. 

Shahib  ud  din's  attention  was,  for  a  long  time,  almost  entirely 
PoundAtion  tumed  to  India  ;  and  he  may  be  considered  the  founder 
hometon      of  the  empire  in  that  coimtrv  which  has  lasted  till  our 

empire  in        . .  *' 

India.  tmiC. 

He  did  not  begin  till  a.d.  1176,  a.h.  572,  when  he  took  Uch, 
First  expe-  ^^  ^^^  junctiou  of  the  rivers  of  the  PanjAb  with  the 
shiSibC  Iiidus.  Two  years  afterwards  he  led  an  expedition  to 
^D.im,  Guzerdt,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
K.n.  672.'  retreat  with  as  manv  disasters  as  Mahmiid,  and  without 
the  consolation  of  success. 

In  two  expeditions  to  Lih6r  he  broke  the  strength  of  Khusron 
A.D.  1178,  Malik,  the  last  of  the  Ghaznevites,  and  compelled  him 
A.H.  674.       ^Q  gjyg  ^p  jjjg  g^jj  ^g  ^  hostage. 

*  D'Herbelot.     Dorn's  Annotations.  taken  by   Ghiyis  ud  din  in  a.h.   567  ; 

*  [Ohazni  had  been  reoccupied  by  the      he  gave  the  government  to  hia  brother 
'       '  —  Malik,  but  waa       (iWaftto).— Ed.J  GoOqIc 


adherents   of  Khusrou   Malik,   but  was       {Feriahta), — £d.J 
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His  next  expedition  was  to  Sind,  which  he  overran  to  the  sea- 
shore.   After  his  return   he  again  engaged  in  liostili-^.!,.  ii78. 
ties  with  ELhusron  Malik,  who,  taking  courage  from  ^'■Jj^' 
despair,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Gakkars,  captured  t;S;67^' 
one  of  Shahdb  ud  din's  strongest  forts,  and  obliged  him  ^  ^  ^77^ 
to  call  in  the   aid  of  stratagem  for  a  purpose  which  ^•■-  ^^• 
force  seemed  insufficient  to  accomplish.    He  aifected  alarms  from 
the  west,  assembled  his  army  as  if  for  operations  in  KiorAsdn, 
and  professing  an  anxious  desire  to  make  peace  with  Khusrou 
Malik,  released  his  son,  who  had  been  hitherto  kept  as  a  hostage. 
Khusrou  Malik,  entirely  thrown  oiF  his  guard  by  these  appear- 
ances, quitted  L&h6r  and  set  out  to  meet  his  son,  so  unexpectedly 
restored  to  him ;    when   Shahdb  ud    din  put  himself  at   the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  chosen  cavalr}-,  and,  marching  with 
celerity    and   secrecy    through    unfrequented    routes,   suddenly 
interposed  himself  between  Khusrou   Malik  and  his  Expulsion  of 
capital ;  and,  surrounding  his  camp  by  night,  made  him  oSiS^from 
prisoner,  and  soon  after  occupied  L4h6r,  which  no  longer  '**  P»»J*b. 
oiFered  resistance.    Khusrou  and  his  family  were  sent  to  i^:H.i^* 
Ghiyds  ud  dm  and  imprisoned  in  a  castle  in  Ghiijistdn,  ^^  ^^^^ 
where   many  years  after  they  were  put  to  death  by  a"-*^^- 
one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties  during  the  war  with  the 
King  of  Kh^rizm. 

Shahdb  ud  din  had  now  no  Mahometan  rival  left,  and  the 
contest  between  him  and  the  HindAs  seemed  at  first  ware  with 
sight  very  unequal.  As  his  army  was  drawn  from  all  ^^  ^^^^ 
the  warlike  provinces  between  the  Indus  and  Oxus,  and  was 
accustomed  to  contend  with  the  Seljiiks  and  the  northern  hordes 
of  Tartars,  we  should  not  expect  it  to  meet  much  resistance  from 
a  people  naturally  gentle  and  inoffensive,  broken  into  small 
states,  and  forced  into  war  without  any  hopes  of  gain  or  aggran- 
dizement ;  yet  none  of  the  Hindii  principalities  fell  without  a 
severe  struggle,  and  some  were  never  entirely  dubdued,  but  still 
remain  substantive  states  after  the  Mussulman  empire  has  gone 
to  ruin. 

This  unexpected  opposition  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  R^jplits,  arising  from  their  situation  TheBajpfits. 
as  the  military  class  in  the  original  Hindft  system.  The  other 
classes,  though  kept  together  as  casts  by  community  of 
religious  rites,  were  mixed  up  in  civil  society,  and  were  under  no 
chiefs  except  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  country.  But 
the  Rdjplits  were  born  soldiers  ;  each  division  had  its  hereditary 
leader,  and  each  formed  a  separate  community,  like   clans   m 
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other  couutries,  the  members  of  which  were  bound  by  many  ties 
to  their  chiefs  and  to  each  other.  The  rules  of  cast  still  subsisted, 
and  tended  to  render  more  powerful  the  connexion  just 
described. 

As  the  chiefs  of  thpse  clans  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
rdja  as  their  own  retainers  did  to  them,  the  king,  nobility,  and 
soldiery  all  made  one  body,  united  by  the  strongest  feelings  of 
kindred  and  military  devotion.  The  sort  of  feudal  system  that 
prevailed  among  the  BAjpi\ts  ^®  gave  additional  stability  to  this 
attachment,  and  all  together  produced  the  pride  of  birth,  the 
high  spirit,  and  the  romantic  notions  so  striking  in  the  militarj- 
class  of  that  period.  Their  enthusiasm  was  kept  up  by  the  songs 
of  their  bards,  and  inflamed  by  frequent  contests  for  glory  or 
for  love.  They  treated  women  with  a  respect  unusual  in  the 
East ;  and  were  guided,  even  towards  their  enemies,  by  rules  of 
honour,  which  it  was  disgraceful  to  violate.  But,  although  they 
had  so  many  of  the  characteristics  of  chivalry,  they  had  not 
the  high-strained  sentiments  and  artificial  refinements  of  our 
knights,  and  were  more  in  the  spirit  of  Homer's  heroes  than  of 
Spenser's  or  Ariosto's.  If  to  these  qualities  we  add  a  very  strong 
disposition  to  indolence  (which  may  have  existed  formerly, 
though  not  likely  to  figure  in  history),  and  make  allowances  for 
the  effects  of  a  long  period  of  depression,  we  have  the  character 
of  the  Rijplits  of  the  present  day,  who  bear  much  the  same 
resemblance  to  their  ancestors  as  those  did  to  the  warriors  of 
the  "  Mah4  BhArata."" 

With  all  the  noble  qualities  of  the  early  RAjpiits  was  mixed  a 
simplicity  derived  from  their  want  of  intercourse  with  other 
nations,  which  rendered  them  inferior  in  })ractical  ability,  and 
even  in  military  efficiency,  to  men  actuated  by  much  less  elevated 
sentiments  than  theirs. 

Among  the  effects  of  the  division  into  clans,  one  was,  that 
although  the  R&jplits  are  anything  but  a  migratory  people,  yet, 
when  they  have  been  compelled  by  external  force  to  leave  their 
seats,  they  have  often  moved  in  a  body  like  a  Tartar  horde  ;  and 
when  they  occupied  new  lands,  they  distributed  them  in  the 
same  proportions  as  their  former  ones,  and  remained  without  any 
alteration  but  that  of  place. 

Shortly  before  the  time  of  Shahdb  ud  din,  the  four  greatest 
kingdoms   in  India  were — Delhi,   then    held    by   the   clan   of 

*®  See  page  83.  H4ja«  of  Jeiptir  and  Jodptir  for  the  hand 

"  Their  modem  history  is  full  of  in-      of  a  princess  of  Oudiptir.    (See  Tod's 

stances  of  loyalty  and  military  honour.       Rtljaathdn,  and  other  books  and  official 

Their  last  great   war  was  between  the      publications.) 
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Tomira;  Ajmir,  by  that  of  ChouhAn;  Oanoiij,  by  the  Rdthdrs; 
and  Gxizer&t,  by  the  Baghilas,  who  had  supplanted  the  Chalukas: 
bnt  the  Tom^ra  chief,  dying  withont  male  issue,  adopted  his 
grandson  Prithwi,  r&ja  of  Ajmir,  and  united  the  Tom^ras  and 
Ohouh&ns  under  one  head. 

As  the  r&ja  of  Canouj  was  also  grandson  of  the  Tom^ra  chief 
by  another  daughter,  he  was  mortally  oiFended  at  the  preference 
shown  to  his  cousin ;  and  the  wars  and  jealousies  to  which  this 
rivalship  gave  rise  contributed  greatly  to  Shahdb  ud  din's  success 
in  his  designs  on  India. 

His  first  attack  was  on  Prithwi  BAja,  king  of  AjmIr  and 
Delhi.  The  armies  met  at  Tirouri,  between  Tan^sar  ^.p.  ngi^ 
and  Cam&l,  on  the  great  plain  where  most  of  the  ^"•^• 
contests  for  the  possession  of  India  have  been  decided.  The 
Hnssulman  mode  of  fighting  was  to  charge  with  bodies  of 
cavalry  in  succession,  who  either  withdrew  after  discharging 
their  arrows,  or  pressed  their  advantage,  as  circumstances 
might  suggest.  The  Hindiis,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured 
to  outflank  their  enemy,  and  close  upon  him  on  both  sides, 
while  he  was  busy  with  his  attack  on  their  centre.  Their 
tactics  were  completely  successftil  on  this  occasion:  Defeat  of 
while  Shahdb  ud  din  was  engaged  in  the  centre  of  his  din. 
army,  he  learned  that  both  his  wings  had  given  way,  and  soon 
found  himself  surrounded,  along  with  such  of  his  adherents  as 
had  followed  his  example  in  refusing  to  quit  the  field.  In  this 
situation  he  defended  himself  with  desperate  courage.  He 
charged  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  had  reached  the 
viceroy  of  Delhi,  brother  to  the  rdja,  and  wounded  him  in  the 
mouth  with  his  lance,  when  he  himself  received  a  wound;  and 
he  would  have  fallen  from  his  horse  from  loss  of  blood,  had  not 
one  of  his  followers  leapt  up  behind  him,  and  supported  him 
until  he  had  extricated  him  from  the  conflict,  and  carried  him 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  rout,  however,  was  complete.  The  Mahometans  were  pur- 
sued for  forty  miles;  and  Shahdb  ud  din,  after  collecting  the 
wreck  of  his  army  at  L4h6r,  returned,  himself,  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Indus.  He  first  visited  his  brother  at  Gh6r,  or  Flniz  Coh, 
and  then  remained  settled  at  Ghaznf,  where  he  seemed  to  forget 
his  misfortunes  in  pleasure  and  festivity.  But,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  his  disgrace  still  rankled  in  his  bosom,  and,  as  he 
himself  told  an  aged  counsellor,  "  he  never  slumbered  in  ease, 
or  waked  but  in  sorrow  and  anxiety."  " 

"  Briggs's  FerUhta,  vol.  L  p.  173.  ^.^.^.^^^  by  GoOglc 
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At   length,  having   recruited  an   anny,  composed   of  Turks, 

Return  of    T&jiks,*'*  and  Afghans,  many  of  whom  had  their  hel- 

dintoindia.  mcts  omameuted  with  jewels,  and  their  armour  inlaid 

A  D  1183    ^th  silver  and  gold,  he  again  began  his  march  towards 
a:h.689.-    India  u 

Prithwi  Rdja  again  met  him  with  a  vast  army,  swelled  by 
numerous  allies  who  were  attracted  by  his  fonner  success.  He 
sent  a  haughty  message  to  Shahib  ud  din,  with  a  view  to  deter 
him  from  advancing.  The  Mussulman  general  replied  in  mode- 
rate terms,  and  spoke  of  referring  to  his  brother  for  orders;  but 
when  the  Hindiis,  in  blind  reliance  on  their  numbers,  had 
encamped  close  to  his  army,  he  crossed  the  brook  which  lay 
between  them  about  daybreak,  and  fell  upon  them  by  surprise, 
before  they  had  any  suspicion  that  he  was  in  motion.  But  not- 
withstanding the  confusion  which  ensued,  their  camp  was  of  such 
extent,  that  part  of  their  troops  had  time  to  form,  and  afford 
protection  to  the  rest,  who  afterwards  drew  up  in  their  rear;  and 
order  being  at  length  restored,  they  advanced  in  four  lines  to 
meet  their  opponents.  Shahdb  ud  din,  having  failed  in  his 
original  design,  now  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  and  continued  to 
retire,  keeping  up  a  running  fight,  until  he  had  drawn  his 
enemies  out  of  their  ranks,  while  he  was  careful  to  preserve  his 
own.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them  in  disorder,  he  charged  them  at 
the  head  of  12,000  chosen  horse  in  steel  armour;  and  "  this  pro- 
digious army  once  shaken,  like  a  great  building,  tottered  to  its 
fall,  and  was  lost  in  its  own  niins."  ^ 

The  viceroy  of  Delhi  and  many  other  chiefs  were  slain  on  the 
field;  and  Prithwi  Rdja,  being  taken  in  the  pursuit,  was  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood. 

Shahib  ud  din  was  more  sanguinary  than  Mahmfid.  When 
Conquest  of  ^^  ^^ok  Ajmlr,  soou  after  this  battle,  he  put  some 
Ajmir,  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  who  opposed  him,  to 
the  sword^  reserving  the  rest  for  slavery.  After  this  barbarous 
execution  he  made  over  the  country  to  a  relation  (some  say  a 
natural  son)  of  Prithwi  R&ja,  under  an  engagement  for  a  heavy 
tribute. 

He  then  returned  to  Ghazni,  leaving  his  former  slave  Kutb  ud 
din  Eibak,  who  was  now  rising  into  notice,  and  who  afterwards 
mounted  the  throne,  as  his  representative  in  India.    Kutb  ud  din 

"  [Tdjik  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  '^  Tlus  deecription  is  from  Ferishta ; 

tdzf^  and  is  applied  to  the  Turks  who  live      he  fixes  the  number  at  120.000  horse, 
in  towns,   as  distinguished   from  those  *^  Briggs's  FeriMa^  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

who  retain  their  nomad  life.     Ed.]  ^  I 
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followed  up  his   successes  with  ability,  and  took  possession  of 
Delhi,  and  of  C6el,  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  of  Delhi. 
Next  year  Shahdb  ud  din   returned  to  India,  defeated  Jei 
Chandra,  the  Rdhtor  rdja  of  Canouj,  in  a  battle  on  ^.ohm. 
the    Jumna,   north  of  EtiLwa,   and  took   Canouj   and  ^"-^^i- 
Ben4res.    This  victory   destroyed  one  of  the  greatest  capture  of 
Indian   monarchies,    extended  the   Mussulman   domi-  Canouj. 
nions  into  Behdr,  and  opened  the  way,  which  was  soon  followed 
up,  into  Bengal.    Notwithstanding  its  importance,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  battle,  the  taking  of  the  towns,  the  breaking  of 
idols,  and  the  acquisition  of  treasures,  present  so  little  novelty, 
that  we  are  left  at  leisure  to  notice  the  capture  of  a  white 
elephant,  and  the  incident  of  the  body  of  the  rija  being  recog- 
nised by  his  false  teeth — a  circumstance  which  throws   some 
light  on  the  state  of  manners.    An  event  of  great  consequence 
followed  these  victories,  which  was  the  retreat  of  the   greater 
part  of  the  Ildht<5r  clan  from  Canouj  to   Mdrwdr,  where  they 
founded    a    principality,  now    in    alliance    with    the    British 
Government. 

Shahdb  ud  din  having  returned  to  Ghazni,  Kutb  ud  din  had  to 
defend  the  new  rija  of  Ajmfr  against  a  pretender;  and,  after 
saving  his  government,  he  proceeded  to  Guzerit,  and  ravaged 
that  rich  province. 

Next  year  Shahdb  ud  din  came  back  to   India,  took  Biana, 
west  of  Agra,   and  laid   siege   to  the   strong  fort  of  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Gw41i6r,  in  Bund61cand.    It  is  probable  that  he  was  ^^-sw. 
recalled  by  some  attack  or  alarm  in  Khordsdn,  for  he  left  the 
conduct  of  the  siege  of  Gwdli6r  to  his  generals,  and  returned, 
without  having  performed  anything  of  consequence,  to  Ghazni. 

Gw41i6r  held  out  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  it  was  taken, 
Kutb  ud  din  (who  was  still  governor  in  India)  was  obliged  to 
march  again  to  Ajmlr.  The  rdja  set  up  by  the  Mussulmans  had 
been  a  second  time  disturbed  by  his  rivals,  and  protected  by 
Kutb  ud  din ;  and  he  was  now  exposed  to  a  formidable  attack 
from  the  rajas  of  Guzerit  and  Nag6r,  supported  by  the  M^rs, 
a  numerous  hill-tribe  near  Ajmlr.  Kutb  ud  din  was  overpowered 
on  this  occasion,  and  had  difficulty  in  making  his  way,  covered 
with  wounds,  to  Ajmlr,  where  he  remained  shut  up  within 
the  walls.  Reinforcements,  however,  were  speedily  sent  from 
Ghazni ;  the  siege  was  raised,  and,  by  the  time  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  move,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  retaliate  on  his 
late  conquerors.  He  set  out  for  Guzerdt,  by  the  way  of  P&li, 
N&d61,  and  Sir6hl.     In  the  last-named  district  he  found  two  greatr^ 
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feudatories  of  Guzerit,  strongly  posted  on  the  mountain  of  ATjA^ 
and  in  too  great  force  to  be  left  in  his  rear.  He  therefore  entered 
the  hills,  reached  and  carried  their  position,  and  having  dispersed 
their  army,  proceeded  to  Anhalwdra.  He  took  and  garrisoned 
that  capital,  and,  after  ravaging  the  province,  returned  again 
to  Delhi.  Next  year  he  took  Cilinjer  and  Cdlpi,  forts  in  Bun- 
d^lcand,  and  appeal's  likewise  to  have  gone  against  Badd.dn,  in 
what  is  now  called  R6hilcand. 

The  Ganges,  indeed,  had  long  ceased  to  be  an  obstacle  ;  and. 
Conquest  of    at  this  vcrv  period,   Kutb  ud  dfn  was  waited  on  by 

Oudb.Behir,  *     x  7 

and  Bengal.  Moliammed  Bakhtiir  Khilji,^'  who  had  already  con- 
quered part  of  Oudh  and  North  Behir ;  and  who,  on  his  return 
to  his  command,  reduced  the  rest  of  Behdr  and  Bengal,  taking 
Gour  or  Laknouti,  the  capital  of  the  latter  province." 

During  these  transactions  Shahib  ud  din  was  engaged  in 
contests  with  the  King  of  Khirizm  (who  had  subverted  the 
government  of  the  Seljdks  in  Persia,  and  succeeded  to  theit  place 
as  competitors  with  the  Ghorls  for  the  ascendency  in  Central 
Asia).  He  was  between  Tiis  and  Serakhs,  in  Khoriwin,  when 
A.D.  1202,  he  heard  of  his  brother's  death,  and  returned  to  Ghaznf 
A.K.  609.       ^^  ^^^^  possession  of  the  throne. 

Ghiyds  ud  din  appears  to  have  resumed  his  activity  before  his 
death,  and  to  have  been  present  in  person  in  all  the  campaigns 
in  KhorAsin,  except  this  last.^* 

Shahdb  ud  din  (or  Mohammed)  GhdrL 

As  soon  as  he  had  arranged  his  internal  government,  Shahib 
unauoceMfui  ud  dfu  assembled  an  army,  and  proceeded  to  make  a 
KhirUm.  dccisivc  attack  on  KhArizm.  He  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  king  of  that  country, "  besieged  him  in  his  capital,  and 
.  «  i«A«      soon  reduced  him  to  such  straits  as  to  constrain  him  to 

A.0.  12Uo, 

A.H.  floo.  gue  foj.  2Ad  to  the  Khitan  Tartars.  By  their  assistance 
he  so  completely  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  that  Shahib  ud  din 
was  obliged  to  burn  his  baggage  and  attempt  to  draw  off  towards 
his  own  territory.  He  was  so  hard  pressed  on  his  retreat  that 
he  could  not  avoid  an  action,  and  received  such  a  defeat  that 
it   was   with   difficulty  he   made  his  way  to  Andkh6,  halfway 

i«  Feriahta,  toI.  i.  p.  198.  Ghiy&s  ud  din  as  merely  retaining  the 

"  IntrodttctioD  to  Bird's  Higtory  of  name  of  king  during  the  last  years  of  his 

Guzerdtf  p.  85.  life ;   but  is   supported  by    D'Herbelot 

*"  De  Quignes,  vol.   iL   p.    266.     Fe-  and  De  Guignes,  who  quote  respectable 

rishta,  vol.  i.  p.  186.    D'Herbelot,  article  Persian  histories,  and  are  better  authority 

**  Ghdiathudin.*'   This  account  is  inooneis-  on  western  affiiirs  than  Ferishta. 


tentwithFeri8htii(p.  180),  who  represents  *'  De  Guignes,  vol.  it  p.  265. 
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between  Balkh  and  Her&t.  At  Andkli6  he  made  a  stand,  and 
only  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  on 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money. 

The  destruction  of  Shahib  ud  din's  army,  joined  as  it  was,  at 
first,  to  a  report  of  his  death,  was  a  signal  for  general  KebeiuoM 
confusion  in  a  great  part  of  his  dominions.  Ghaznf  shut  ^  ^^^^*- 
her  gates  against  him,  though  the  governor,  Tij  ud  din  Eld6z,*^ 
was  one  of  his  favourite  slaves.  Another  of  his  chiefs  went 
straight  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Multdn,  and  presenting  him- 
self with  a  feigned  commission  from  the  king,  occupied  the 
place  on  his  own  behalf.  The  wild  tribe  of  the  Gakkars  issued 
from  their  mountains  in  the  north  of  the  Panjdb,  took  Lih6r, 
and  filled  the  whole  province  with  havoc  and  devastation.  Kutb 
ud  din  remained  faithAil  in  India,  as  did  Her&t  and  other 
western  countries,  where  the  governments  were  held  by  three 
nephews  of  the  king.  Shahdb  ud  din  collected  some  adhe- 
rents, and  first  recovered  Multin.  He  then  received  the  sub- 
mission of  Ghazni,  and  pardoned  Eld6z.  He  afterwards  made 
an  attack  on  the  Panjdb,  in  concert  with  Kutb  ud  din,  and  not 
only  recovered  that  country,  but  induced  the  Gakkars  to  embrace 
the  Mahometan  religion,  which  was  the  easier  done,  as  they 
had  a  very  little  notion  of  any  other.  Ferishta  mentions  that 
the  infidels  in  the  hills  east  of  Ghazni  were  also  converted  at 
this  period.** 

Internal  tranquillity  being  restored,  Shahdb  ud  din  set  ofi^  on 
his  return  to  his  western  provinces,  where  he  had  ordered  subdued. 
a  large  army  to  be  collected  for  another  expedition  to  Khdrizm. 
He  had  only  reached  the  Indus,  when,  having  ordered  Death  of 
his  tent  to  be  pitched  close  to  the  river,  that  he  might  nd  din. 
enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  air  off  the  water,  his  unguarded  situa- 
tion was  observed  by  a  band  of  Gakkars,  who  had  lost  relatioDs 
in  the  late  war,  and  were  watching  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 
At  midnight,  when  the  rest  of  the  camp  was  quiet,  they  swam 
the  river  to  the  spot  where  the  king's  tent  was  pitched,  and, 
entering  unopposed,  dispatched  him  with  numerous  wounds. 

This  event  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  Shibdn,  602  of  the  Hijra, 
or  March  14th,  1206.    His  body  was  conveyed,  in  mourn-  ^ „,  ijoe, 
fnl  pomp,  to  Ghazni,  accompanied  by  his  vazir  and  all  ^•■-  •"* 
his  principal  nobles.     It  was  met  by  Eld6z,  who  unbuckled  his 

*  [Or  more  probaUy  Yalduz,  as  it  is  of  the  macoessible  regions,  now  inhabited 

spelt  on  the  coins.    The  printed  text  of  by  the  Jdjis  and  T6ris,  may  not  have  been 

Ferishta  has  'Udagaz. — Ed.]  converted  till  this  late  period. 

^  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  people  . 
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armour,  threw  dust  on  his  head,  and  gave  every  sign  of  affliction 
for  the  death  of  his  benefactor. 

He  left  prodigious  treasures,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Mahmiid. 

The  conquests  of  Shahdb  ud  din  in  India  far  surpassed  those  of 
Sultan  Mahmiid,  and  might  have  surpassed  them  in  Persia,  if  the 
times  had  been  as  favourable.  Yet,  though  an  enterprising  soldier, 
he  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  general  talents  of  that  great 
prince,  who  was  a  discoverer  as  well  as  a  conqueror,  and  whose 
attention  was  as  much  devoted  to  letters  as  to  arms.  Accordingly, 
the  name  of  Mahmilid  is  still  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Asia, 
while  that  of  Shahdb  ud  din  is  scarcely  known  beyond  the 
countries  over  which  he  ruled. 

At  his  death,  ShahAb  ud  dfn  hcfld,  in  different  degrees  of  sub- 
Extent  of  jection,  the  whole  of  Hindostan  Proper,^  except  Milwa 
gneJuin  ^^^  ^omc  coutiguous  districts.  Sind  and  Bengal  were 
^^^^  either  entirely  subdued,  or  in  rapid  course  of  reduction. 
On  Guzerdt  he  had  no  hold,  except  what  is  implied  in  the 
possession  of  the  cai)ital.  Much  of  Hindostan  was  immediately 
under  his  officers,  and  the  rest  under  dependent  or  at  least  tribu- 
tary princes.  The  dcFert  and  some  of  the  mountains  were  left 
indej)endent  from  neglect. 

Mahmiid  Gkori. 

Though  Mahmi\d  was  i)roclaimed  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
A.D.  1206,  uncle's  dominions,  and  his  sovereignty  acknowledged  by 
A.H.eo2.  Q^ii  ^jjg  officers  under  it,  yet  the  kingdom  broke,  at  once, 
S^^GhJS  iJito  separate  states,  which  were  scarcely  held  together, 
ri«n  empire,  ^y^^  j^^  i^^^^q^  ^y  jjig  general  Supremacy. 

Shahdb  ud  din,  having  no  son,  was  fond  of  bringing  up 
Turkish  slaves,  and  many  of  his  training  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence.    Three  of  these  were  in  possession  of  extensive  govern- 

**  [Professor  Wilson  {Ariana  Ant,  p.  are    Ndgari,    then    Arabic    letters    are 

441)  remarks  that  the  extant  coins  "prove  adopted  witii  one  or  other  of  the  Indian 

that  the  extension  of  Muhammadan  con-  types,  until,  at  length,  the  purely  Mussul- 

quest  in  India  was  gradual  and  slow,  and  man  type  becomes  universal.    The  last 

that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  first  con-  specimen  of  the  mixed  type  belongs  to 

querora,  the  princes  of  Gh<3r,  to  conciliate  Balban's  reign.     '*  With  the  change  of 

the  prejudices  of  their  Indiian  subjects,  dynasty  to  that  of  Khiljl,  the  conduct  of 

when,  in  contradiction  to  the  precepts  of  the   Muhammadan  princes  towards  the 

Isl&m  and  still  more  to  its  spirit,  they  Hindtis  became  more  intolerant  and  cruel." 

preserved  the  symbols  of  the  Hindii  reli-  Mr.  Thomas,  however  {Joum.  R.  A.  S.^ 

gion  upon  their  coins."    Thus  we  find  vol.  ix.)*  thinks  that  it  was  the  usual 

the  bull  of  Siva  and  the  mounted  cavalier  course,  in  the  Muhammadan  conquests  in 

(the  types  on  the  coins  of  the  Rdjpiit  Central  Asia,  to  i-etain  the  current  types 

princes)  continued  by  the  house  of  Ghdr  of  coinage,  as  far  as  possible,  unaltered, 

and  the  Slave  Kings.    At  first  the  letters  — Ed.] 
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ments  at  the  time  of  his  death — Kutb  ud  din,  in  India;  Eld6z,  at 
Ghazni;  and  Nisir  ud  din  Kubdcha  in  Multdn  and  Sind.  Each 
of  these  three  became  really  independent  on  their  master's  death; 
and  as  the  subordinate  principality  of  Bdmi^n  was  held  by  a 
separate  branch  of  his  own  family,  Mahmtid's  actual  possession 
was  confined  to  Gh6r,  with  HerAt  Slstin,  and  the  east  of  Khori- 
jjin.    His  capital  was  at  FirAz  C6h. 

Mahmud,  on  his  accession,  sent  the  title  of  king  and  the 
insignia  of  royalty  to  Kutb  ud  din,  to  be  held  under  him.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  disturb  Elddz  in  his 
possession  (although  two  sons  of  the  prince  of  Bimian  asserted 
the  rights  of  their  family,  and  for  a  time  expelled  Eld6z  from 
Ghazni);  but  on  the  death  of  MahmM,  which  happened  within 
five  or  six  ^  years,  there  was  a  general  civil  war  throughout  all 
his  dominions  west  of  the  Indus,  and  those  countries  had  not 
recovered  their  tranquillity  when  they  were  all  subdued  by  the 
Kings  of  Khdrizm. 

Ghazni  was  taken  by  those  conquerors  in  a.d.  1215,  and  Flriiz 
C6h  at  an  earlier  period.  Many  accounts,  indeed,  represent 
MahmM  as  having  been  killed  on  that  occasion.** 


^  A.D.  1208,  A.H.  605  (De  Guignea). 
A.D.  1210.  A.H.  607  (Dom).  a.d.  1212, 
A.H.  609  (D'Horbelot). 

**  For  particulars  of  Mahmiid's  reign, 
and  the  subeequent  confusions,  see  De 
Goignes  {Kharizme),  D'Herbelot  (art. 
Makmoud),  and  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Gh6r,  in  the  Annotations  on  Professor 
Dom'a  Hiitory  of  ike  Afghdns, 

The  Ghdris  appear  to  have  recovered 
from  this  temporary  extinction,  for  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  less 
thui  100  years  after  the  death  of  Chengfz 
Khilu,  we  find  Mohammed  Sdm  Qh6ri 
defending  Her&t  against  one  of  the  suc- 


cessors of  that  conqueror  (D'Ohson,  vol 
iv.  p.  516,  &c.);  and  at  a  later  period, 
Tamerlane,  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions 
Ghiy^B  ud  din,  son  of  A^  (or  Mdizz)  ud 
din,  as  ruler  of  Khords4n,  Ghbr,  and 
Ghirjistdn ;  and  in  many  places  caUs  him 
and  his  father  Oh&rls.  {MalfiiadJt  Ti- 
m^riy  p.  145.)  Princes  of  the  same 
dynaity  are  mentioned  in  Price,  vol.  ii., 
who  calls  their  family  Kirit,  or  Gueret ; 
and  all  the  names  mentioned  on  those 
occasions  are  found  in  a  list  of  Kurt 
kings  given  by  Professor  Dom  {Anno- 
tiUions,  p.  92),  from  Jdnabl,  who  says 
they  are  asserted  to  be  of  the  Siir  Alghdri. 
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BOOK     VI. 

KINGS   OF  DELHI  TO   THE  ACCESSION  OF   THE  HOUSE  OF  TfMTR, 
A.D.   1206   TO  1526. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SLAVE    KINGS. 

Kuib  ud  din  Eibak. 


From  the  death  of  Shahib  nd  din,  India  became  an  mdependent 
independeno  kingdom;  and  after  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  the 
of  India,  dissolution  of  his  empire  had  subsided,  it  ceased  to 
have  any  connexion  with  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus. 

The  life  of  Kutb  ud  din,  the  founder  of  this  new  monarchy, 
ProffMMofa  ^o^<ls  a  specimen  of  the  histon^  of  the  Ttirki  slaves 
TAAiaiftve.  ^j^^  p^g^  j^  sovereignty  throughout  Asia,  and  who  "for 
a  long  time  furnished  a  succession  of  nilers  to  India. 

He  was  brought  to  Nishipiir  in  his  infancy,  and  purchased  by 
a  wealthy  person,  who  had  him  instructed  in  Persian  and  Arabic. 
On  his  death,  Kutb  was  sold  to  a  merchant,  who  presented  him 
to  ShahiLb  ud  din.  He  soon  acquired  his  master's  favour,  and 
was  in  command  of  a  body  of  horse,  when,  in  some  border  warfare 
with  the  Kh^rizmians,  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  an  occasion  in 
which  his  gallantry  had  been  conspicuous.  Being  afterwards 
recaptured,  he  was  received  with  an  increase  of  favour;  and  by 
his  subsequent  good  conduct  stood  so  high  in  his  sovereign's 
estimation,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  RAja  of  Ajmir,  he  was 
left  in  charge  of  all  the  new  conquests. 

His  master's  subsequent  successes  were  greatly  promoted,  as 
has  been  shown,  by  Kutb  ud  din's  ability  in  his  new  station; 
And  in  process  of  time  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Hindostan  was 
almost  entirely  confided  to  his  discretion.  A  natural  manliness 
of  character  inherent  in  the  Ttirks  gave  to  newly-raised  oflScers 
of  that  nation  an  estimation  among  the  other  great  men  which 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  creatures  of  princes;  and  Kutb  nd 
^In,  instead  of  being  an  object  of  jealousy,  seems  to  have  been 
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generally  beloved  for  the  frankness  and  generosity  of  his  dispo- 
sition. 

Besides  the  friendships  formed  with  the  great,  he  strengthened 
himself  by  family  connexions  with  persons  circumstanced  like 
himself.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Eld6z  ;  he  gave  his  sister 
in  marriage  to  Ndsir  ud  din  KubAcha ;  and  he  afterwards  be- 
stowed his  daughter  on  Altamish,  another  rising  slave,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  to  his  throne. 

NAsir  ud  din  from  the  first  acknowledged  his  superiority,  and 
held  Sind  of  him,  under  the  supremacy  of  Mahmud  of  Gh6r ;  but 
Eld6z,  with  whom  ambition  had  more  force  than  family  ties, 
affected  to  treat  India  as  if  it  were  still  a  dependency  of  Ghaznf, 
set  out  with  an  army  to  enforce  his  claim,  and  aln^ost  immediately 
gained  possession  of  L4h6r.     He  was  soon  after  driven  ^„,  1,05^ 
out  by  Kutb  ud  din,  who  followed  up  his  success  by  the  ^•"•«»- 
capture  of  Ghazni.    After  being  some  time  in  possession,  he  was 
expelled  in  his  turn  by  Elddz,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the 
government  of  his  own  dominions,  where  he  left  a  permanent  ro 
putation  as  a  just  and  virtuous  ruler.     He  had  only  ^^  1,10^ 
been  four  years  on  the  throne,  but  his  administration  ^"•«^- 
had  been  known  for  the  twenty  years  that  he  officiated  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Shah&b  ud  din. 

Ardm. 
A'rim,  his  son,  succeeded  him.     He  showed  no  capacity,  and 
vas  dethroned  within   a  twelvemonth    by  his   brother-in-law, 
Altamish. 

Shams  ud  din  AUamisk. 

It  is  related  of  Altamish,  probably  after  his  elevation,  that  he 
was  of  noble  family,  but  was  sold,  like  Joseph,  by  his  ^j,,  vm, 
envious  brothers.  Sultdn  Shahib  ud  din,  unwilling  to  ^^  ^' 
pay  the  price  demanded  for  him,  allowed  Kutb  ud  din  as  a 
favour  to  purchase  him  for  50,000  pieces  of  silver.  He  passed 
through  different  stations,  and  was  governor  of  Behir  at  the 
time  of  his  revolt.  He  was  invited  to  the  throne  by  a  party  ; 
but  a  numerous  body  of  Tdrkl  chiefs  were  opposed  to  him,  and 
he  did  not  gain  possession  without  a  battle. 

Eld6z,  in  his  assumed  superiority,  gave  him  investiture  un- 
asked ;  but  being  soon  after  driven  out  of  Ghazni  by  the  King  of 
Khdrizm,  he  made  an  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  ^.  ms, 
India.    He  penetrated  to  Tan^sar,  and  had  even  made  ^"-  ^^' 
a  party  in  Altamish's  court,  when  he  was  defeated,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  ended  his  days  in  confinement.  ^.^^^^^  by  GooqIc 
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Altamish  next  marched  against  his  wife's  uncle,  Ndsir  ud  din 
A.©.  1217,  KuMcha,  who  had  asserted  his  independence  in  Sind  ; 
A,H.  614.  Y)\\t^  although  he  displayed  great  activity  and  personal 
gallantry,  he  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  his  sovereignty/ 

At  this  time  it  seemed  far  from  improbable  that  the  Khdriz- 
mians  would  pursue  their  conquests  into  India,  and  Nisir  ud  din 
had  already  been  engaged  with  bodies  of  their  troops  which  had 
approached  the  Indus. 

But  all  these  alarms  were  suspended  by  an  event  which 
Conquests  changed  the  whole  face  of  Asia.  Chengiz  Khdu, 
rais  under  originally  a  petty  chief  among  the  Moguls,  having 
Khto. '  subdued  the  three  nations  of  Tartary,  and  swelled  his 
bands  with  their  united  hordes,  burst  on  the  Mahometan  king- 
doms with  an  army  that  never  was  equalled  in  numbers  either 
before  or  since. 

This  irruption  of  the  Moguls  was  the  greatest  calamity  that 
has  fallen  on  mankind  since  the  deluge.  They  had  no  religion 
to  teach,  and  no  seeds  of  improvement  to  sow,  nor  did  they 
offer  an  alternative  of  conversion  or  tribute  ;  their  only  object 
was  to  slaughter  and  destroy,  and  the  only  trace  they  left  was 
in  the  devastation  of  every  country  which  they  visited.  The 
storm  first  fell  on  the  Sultan  of  Khdrizm,  who  had  drawn  it  on 
himself  by  the  murder  of  Chengiz's  ambassadors.  His  armies 
were  defeated,  his  cities  demolished,  his  country  laid  waste,  and 
a  great  part  of  his  subjects  either  massacred  or  reduced  to 
slavery.  He  himself  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  an  inaccessible 
retreat  on  an  island  in  the  Caspian,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
JelAl  ud  din,  was  driven  into  the  eastern  extremity  of  his  do- 
minions. 

This  prince  defended  his  country  gallantly  to  the  last.  He 
gained  a  victory  near  Candahdr,  and  another  still  farther  to  the 
east ;  but  these  successes  did  not  even  retard  his  ruin.  His  last 
battle  was  on  the  Indus,  where,  after  displaying  the  most 
obstinate  valour,  and  witnessing  the  total  destruction  of  his 
A.D.  1221,  «^rDiy>  he  swam  the  river  with  seven  followers  amidst 
A.H.  618.  ^  shower  of  arrows  from  his  enemies,  whom  he  left  in 
admiration  of  his  intrepidity.* 

In  the  course  of  the  night  and  next  day  he  was  joined  by  120 
King  of  Kh^  of  his  soldicrs,  and  before  many  days  were  passed^ 
into  indiaJ"     he  had  assembled  4,000  horse.    The  Moguls  threatening 

*  Ferishta,  in  his  History  of  Sind,  vol.  confosion  regarding  the  Khiljis  which 

il  p.  414,  makes  only  one  expedition  ;  in  throws  the  whole  into  doubt 

his  Oencral  History,  vol.  i.  p.   208,  he  *  De    Guignee,   vol.  iii.    pp.    68,  69. 

makes  tvn  ;  but  in  the  second  there  is  a  D'Herbelot.    Ferishta,  vol.  iv.jp.  416. 
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to  cross  the  Indus,'  he  fled  towards  Delhi,  and  applied  to 
Altamish  for  assistance,  or  at  least  for  an  asylum.  Alta- 
mish  sent  a  courteous  answer,  but  was  too  pmdent  to  draw 
on  himself  the  resentment  of  the  Moguls  ;  Jelal  ud  din,  left 
to  his  own  resources,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Gakkars,  drew 
together  an  army  by  means  of  plunder,  and  at  length  attacked 
Xdsir  ud  din  Kubdcha,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  Multdn. 
After  this  he  kept  no  measures  with  any  one  :  he  ravaged  the 
country  on  the  Indus,  invaded  and  conquered  Sind,  and  would, 
perhaps,  have  maintained  himself  in  the  possession  of  RetumB  to 
it,  if  some  hopes  in  Persia  had  not  induced  him  to  pass  £^^23, 
intoKirmdn.  Ainieao.' 

Finding  the  Mogul  armies  withdrawn  from  Persia,  he  again 
established  his  power  in  that  country,  opposed  them  with  vigour 
in  a  new  invasion,  and  was  killed  at  last  in  Mesopotamia,*  ten 
years  after  his  passage  of  the  Indus.* 

Daring  his  abode  in  Sind,  Ferishta  relates  that  a  Mogul  army* 
came  in  pursuit  of  him,  laid  siege  to  Multdn,  and,  being  repelled 
by  Nisir  ud  din,  continued  their  march  to  Sind,  which  JelAl  ud 
din  had  quitted.  They  conducted  themselves  with  their  usual 
barbarity  throughout ;  and  finding  provisions  scarce  in  their 
camp  before  they  departed,  they  put  to  death  10,000  Indian 
prisoners,  when  they  would  have  been  equally  relieved  by  setting 
them  free. 

After  he  was  delivered  from  this  succession  of  enemies,  NAsir  ud 
din  was  again  invaded  by  Altamish,  who  this  time  was  more 
snccessftil  than  before.  NAsir  ud  din  was  constrained  to  retreat 
to  Bakkar  ;  and  on  attempting,  afterwards,  to  continue  his  course 
to  Sind,  he  was  drowned  with  all  his  family,  in  a  sudden  squall 


'  [India  thus  just  escaped  the  Btorm  of  Moghulistdn    and    Transoxiana  ;   Timiir 

Moghul  barbarism,  which  laid  waste  Cen-  crushed  the  rebellious  Amirs  of  the  latter 

^  and  Western  Asia.     Chengiz  Khdn's  dynasty,  then  in  its  extreme  decline ;  and 

^pire  was  divided  at  his  death,  a.h.  624,  after  affecting  to  be  only  minister  to  the 

among  his  four  sons  ;  Ji^jl  (or  rather  his  descendant  of  Chaghat&i,  himself  seized 

KD  E&tii,  at  his  father's  untimely  death)  the  throne  in  a.d.  1370.    See  Erskine's 

had  Eipchdk,  Le.,  the  country  north  of  Baber  and  Humdyun,  vol.  i. — Ed.] 

the  Anl  and  Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea ;  *  [His  army  was  dissolved  and  some 

^^hatii  Khiln  had  the  country  to  the  of    his   Turkmans    engaged    under   the 

«»t  of  Kipch^k,  ie.,  Independent  Tar-  Seljiik  Sultdn  of  Tconium  ;  and  among 

^  north  of  the  Tibet  mountains  and  these  were  the  obscure  fathers  of  the 

Hind4  Kush ;  Oct4i  Kh^  had  the  original  Ottoman  line.     Othman  seized  Nicomedia 

ooontiy  of  the  Moghuls,  and  fixed  his  seat  in  1 299.     Bajazet  was  his  great-grandson, 

at  Rarakorum,  and  this  branch  was  at  first  and  hu  great-grandson  was  Mohammad 

acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  empire  ;  II.,  who  took  Constantinople.   See  Qibbon, 

™  KhAn  took  China.     In  Persia  the  ch.  Ixiv.— Ed.] 

?«CMid«nt8  of  Hta&kti  KhAn  succeeded  *  D'Herbelot,  art.  '*  Gelaleddin." 

m  eatabliahing  a  fifth  cfynasty.    The  king-  •  Ferishta  says,  under  Chaghatdi  Khdn 


dom  of  ChaghatAi  was  at  last  divided  into      in  person,  but— probably  a  detachm< 


*5*Dgle 
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JLB.  1226       ^^  *^^  Indus,  and  the  whole  of  the  territory  subject  to 
x.H.«a2/      jjinj  submitted  to  the  victor. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  Tatta  seems  to  have  maintained 
its  independence  from  the  time  of  Mohammed  Cisim  to  that 
under  discussion.  It  may  perhaps  have  acknowledged  the  supe- 
riority of  some  of  the  intermediate  dynasties  during  the  interval, 
but  the  internal  government  was  never  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Stimera  Bijputs. 

In  the  same  year  with  this  expedition  to  Sind,  Altamish 
marched  against  Bakhtidr  Khiljl,  who  looked  on  Behir  and 
Bengal  as  his  own  conquest,  and  though  he  professed  obedi- 
ence to  Kutb  ud  din  (to  whose  daughter  he  was  married)^ 
openly  disclaimed  all  dependence  on  his  successor.  Altamish  was 
iuccessful  in  this  undertaking;  he  deprived  BakhtiAr  of  Behfir 
(the  government  of  which  he  conferred  on  his  own  son),  and 
obliged  him  to  hold  Bengal  under  the  crown  of  Delhi.  Bakhtidr 
made  a  subsequent  attempt  to  retrieve  his  losses,  was  defeated 
by  the  prince  who  governed  Behdr,  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
conflict. 

Altamish  was  now  occupied  for  upwards  of  six  years  in 
A,D.i226.  reducing  the  part  of  Hindostan  which  had  remained 
l:S:m8,***  independent.  He  began  by  taking  Rintamb6r,  which, 
A.H.630.  though  so  much  in  the  line  of  former  conquests,  had 
been  protected  by  its  mountainous  situation.  He  next  took 
Mandii,  a  town  of  great  extent  and  natural  strength  in  M^lwa  ; 
Gwdlidr,  which  had  revolted,  was  next  recovered ;  Bhllsa  was 
likewise  taken ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  ancient  capital  Ujein, 
with  the  destruction  of  its  celebrated  temple,  completed  the 
conquest  of  Milwa. 

All  Hindostan,  except  some  insulated  portions,  now  acknow- 
Steieof  1-dged  the  government  of  Delhi;  but  the  obedience  of 
Hindostan.  ^j^^  different  portions  was  in  different  degrees,  from 
entire  subjection  to  very  imperfect  dependence ;  and  in  this 
state,  with  various  fluctuations,  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  In  a  succession  of  strong  reigns  the  subject 
country  would  greatly  exceed  the  rest,  and  the  princes,  who 
retained  the  internal  government  of  their  territories,  would  be 
quite  submissive  and  obedient  in  general  politics:  but  two  or 
three  weak  rulers  would  again  throw  all  into  confusion;  new 
princes  would  start  up,  and  the  old  ones  would  become  unmly, 
till  the  next  vigorous  monarch  had  almost  to  begin  the  conquest 
anew. 
^^Si         After  these  victories   Altamish  returned  to,  Delhi,. 

^''^'-  oogle 
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and  died  in  April,  1236,  as  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  A.».i83e, 

i.       TUT     1 J  iL.H.633, 

a  journey  to  Multan.  shaban  20. 

During  the  course  of  his  reign  he  received  investiture  from 
the  Calif  of  Baghdad,  the  most  authoritative  recognition  of  a  new 
government  that  could  take  place  among  Mussulmans. 

His  vazir  was  a  man  of  great  eminence,  and  had  been  long 
in  one  of  the  highest  employments  under  the  Calif.  The  author 
of  the  "  J&mi  ul  Hikdydt,"  a  very  popular  collection  of  historical 
anecdotes  in  Persian,  resided  at  his  court. 

The  beautiful  column  called  the  Kutb,  or  Cutab  Minir,  near 
Delhi,  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Altamish.  It  is  in  the 
fonn  of  a  minaret,  with  galleries  ;  the  shaft  is  fluted  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  ornamented  with  the  richest  effect.  It  is 
242  feet  high,  although  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  still,  I 
believe,  the  highest  colunm  in  the  world.  Near  it  is  an  unfinished 
mosque,  which  for  grandeur  of  design  and  elegance  of  execution 
is  equal  to  anything  in  India.  It  is  ascribed  in  an  inscription  to 
Shahib  ud  din  Gh6ri. 

Riikn,  ud  din. 

At  the  death  of  Altamish  the  contest  with  the  Hindtis  was 
at  an  end ;  and  the  period  which  followed  was  occupied  by  a 
succession  of  plots,  mutinies,  and  revolutions,  equally  destitute 
of  present  interest  and  permanent  effects. 

Rukn  ud  din,  who  succeeded  his  father,  lavished  his  treasures 
on  dancing-women,  buffoons,  and  musicians,  and  left  the  govern- 
ment to  his  mother  ;  and  her  tyranny  and  cruelty  soon  drove  all 
ranks  into  rebellion.  He  was  deposed  after  a  reign  of  seven 
months,  and  his  sister  Rezla  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  place. 

Sultana  Rezia. 

"  Rezfa  B6gum,"  says  Ferishta,  "  was  endowed  with  every 
princely  virtue,  and  those  who  scrutinize  her  actions  ^•»-^» 
most  severely  will  find  in  her  no  fault  but  that  she  was  a  Hervirtuea, 
woman. "^  If  not  distinguished  for  literature,  she  read  the  Koran 
correctly ;  and  such  was  her  talent  for  business,  that  Altamish,  when 
absent  on  his  southerm  campaigns,  left  her  in  charge  of  his  govern- 
ment in  preference  to  his  sons.  Her  conduct  on  the  throne  did 
not  disappoint  the  expectations  entertained  of  her.  Of  the  two 
separate  factions  which  had  concurred  in  dethroning  her  brother, 
one  was  opposed  to  the  elevation  of  the  sult4na.    The  vazlr  of 

'  Brigga'  FemUa,  vol.  i.  p.  217.  ^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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the  two  last  kings  was  at  the  head  of  the  latter  faction,  and  they 
were  strong  enough  to  appear  before  Delhi,  and  to  defeat  an  army 
that  was  coming  to  its  relief.  But  the  queen's  arts  were  more 
eflfectual  than  her  arms.  She  succeeded  so  well  in  sowing  dissen- 
sions among  her  enemies,  that  the  whole  confederacy  dissolved, 
and  left  the  individuals  composing  it  at  her  mercy.  Some  were 
put  to  death,  and  others  conciliated  ;  and  in  a  short  time  quiet 
was  perfectly  restored. 

The  internal  administration  of  Rezfa  did  not  fall  short  of  her 
political  address.  She  appeared  daily  on  her  throne  in  the 
usual  habit  of  a  sultan,^  gave  audience  to  all  comers,  reformed  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  in  under  the  last  government,  revised 
the  laws,  decided  suits  of  importance,  and  evinced  all  the  quali- 
andweakneflfi.  tics  of  a  just  and  able  sovereign.  But  her  talents 
and  virtues  were  insufficient  to  protect  her  from  the  eflfects  of 
a  single  weakness.  It  was  shown  in  the  extraordinary  marks 
of  favour  which  she  showered  on  her  Master  of  the  Horse  ;  who, 
to  make  her  partiality  more  degrading,  was  an  Abyssinian 
slave.  It  does  not  appear  that  her  fondness  was  criminal,  since 
the  greatest  breach  of  decorum  alleged  against  her  is  her  allow- 
ing the  Abyssinian  to  lift  her  on  her  horse.  It  was,  however, 
imprudent  in  the  highest  degree  ;  for,  by  raising  her  favourite  to 
the  office  of  Amir  al  Omard,*  which  gave  him  rank  over  all  other 
courtiers,  she  at  once  disgusted  her  nobility,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  plausible  ground  for  exciting  a  clamour  against  her. 

The  first  who  openly  rebelled  was  a  Tiirki  chief  called  Altiinla. 
Eebeiiion.  The  quecu  immediately  marched  against  his  fort  of 
Batinda  ;  but  her  army  mutinied,  her  favourite  was  killed  in  a 
tumult,  and  she  herself,  being  made  prisoner,  was  consigned 
to  Altiinla,  as  the  safest  hands  in  which  she  could  be  placed ; 
while  her  brother  Behrdm  was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne. 

Rezia,  when  force  failed  her,  had  again  recourse  to  art  :  and 
she  so  far  gained  over  Altiinla,  by  the  influence  of  love  or  of 
ambition,  that  he  agreed  to  marry  her,  and  to  assert  her  rights 
against  his  former  confederates.  Aided  by  her  new  consort,  the 
The^en  '  quecu  assembled  an  army,  and  advanced  to  Delhi  ; 
put  to  death,  aud  it  was  not  till  after  two  bloody  battles  that  she 
was  made  prisoner  along  with  her  husband,  and  both  were  put 
to  death.     Her  reign  lasted  for  three  years  and  six  months. 

•  **She  discarded  her  female  apparel  ment."  (Sir  H.  Elliot's  ffistoriantf  voL 
and  veil,  wore  a  tunic  and  cap  like  a  man,      L  p.  283  ) — Ed.] 

gave  public  audience,  and  rode  on  an  •  Literally,     "  Commander    of    Com- 

elephant  without  any  attempt  at  conceal-      manders  ; "  that  is,  QeQeral-in-jbhief. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Moizz  ud  din  Behrdm. 
The  new  king  endeavoured,  by  treachery  and  assassination,  to 
rid  himself  of  the  nobles  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  ^^  1239. 
had  raised  him  to  the  throne.     Before  he  had  attained  ^•"-  ®^^- 
bis  end,  his   dominions   were  invaded  by   a  body  of  ^^s^^^^^ 
Moguls,  who  penetrated  to  Ldh6r  ;  and  the  assemblage  Panj&b. 
of  tToops  which  followed  led  to  new  plots  and  seditions,  which 
ended  in  his  imprisonment  and  death,  after  he  had  reigned  two 
years  and  two  months. 

Aid  ud  din  Masaud. 

The  reign  of  the  next  sultan,  a  son  of  Rukn  ud  din,  was  a 
repetition  of  the  same  scenes,  increased  by  the  cruelty  ^^  ^^^^ 
and  licentiousness  of  the  king,  until,  at  the  end  of  little  ^"*  ®^- 
more  than  two  years,  he  was  deposed  and  put  to  death. 

The  only  remarkable  events  of  his  reign  were  two  irruptions 
of  the  Moguls :  the  first  through  Tibet  into  Bengal,^^     j^^g^i 
the  only  one  recorded  from  that  quarter  during  the  period  "^p^^^*''**- 
of  authentic  history  ;  and  the  other  by  a  division  of  the  ^^1244^ 
army  of  Mangii  Khdn  into  the  north-western  part  of  the  ^•"-  ^• 
kingdom.    The  first  of  these  invasions  was  defeated  by  the  local 
officers :  the  second  advanced  no  farther  than  Uch,  on  the  joint 
rivers  of  the  Panjdb  to  the  south  of  MuMn. 

Ndsir  ud  din  Mahmud. 

The  twenty  years'  reign  of  Ndsir  ud  din  was  full  of  distur- 
bances, foreign  and  domestic,  though  none  suflicient  to  ^^  ^^^ 
overturn  the  government.     He   was  the  grandson"  of  •^^•®**- 
Altamish,  had  been  imprisoned  immediately  after  that  prince's 
death,  and,  though  he  had  been  for  some  time  released  and 
intrusted  with  a  government,  he  retained  the  retired  and  studious 
habits  of  his  youth.     He  reposed  with  entire  confidence 
on  the  conduct  of  his  vazir,  whose  name  was  GhiyAs  din^aiban 
ud  din  Balban.     This  minister  was  a   Tiirkl   slave   of  ^*^  ' 
Altamish,  and  had  been   honoured  by  that  monarch  with  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  daughters,  the  aunt  of  the  reigning  king. 

The  great  danger  was  now  from  the  Moguls,  who  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus.  To  guard 
against  it,  Balban  formed  the  frontier  provinces  into  one  great 

'•  [For  the  hiatory  of  this  error,  which  of  Pathdn  King»,  p.  121,  Chenglz  Khdn 

appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  mis-  has  been  substituted  for  JAjnagar.— Ed.] 
tniDscription  of  the  original  text  of  the  "  [His  father  had  died,  while  TO^emor 

Tabak4t-i  Nisari,  see  Thomas,  Chrtmide  of  Bth&r  and  Bengal.— Ed.]      ^yl^OOQlc 
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government,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  his  relation,  Shir 
Khdn,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  a  slave.  He  then  advised 
the  king  to  proceed  in  person  to  the  Panjdb.  While  in  that 
I)rovince  he  severely  chastised  the  Gakkars,  for  their  co-operation 
TOth  the  Moguls  in  their  inroads,  and  compelled  the  jAgirddrs,** 
who  had  long  neglected  their  duty,  to  furnish  their  contingents 
with  regularity. 

He  next  turned  his  arms  against  diflferent  Hindii  rajas,  whom 
A.D.  1247.  the  weakness  of  the  preceding  reigns  had  tempted  to 
tl'.mb^  revolt.  In  the  first  campaign  he  restored  the  royal 
X.K.649.  authority  in  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Jumna, 
from  opposite  Delhi  to  Cdlinjer  in  Bund61cand ;  and  in  the  three 
following  years  he  settled  the  hilly  country  of  M6wAt,  extending 
from  near  Delhi  to  the  Chambal,  the  neighbouring  territory  of 
Rintamb6r,  and  the  more  remote  one  of  Chlt6r.  He  afterwards 
took  the  strong  fort  of  Narwar,  in  Bundilcand,  reduced  Chand^rf , 
and  recovered  all  the  revolted  part  of  M&lwa.  In  an  interval  of 
these  expeditions  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  the  governor  of  Uch  ; 
and  during  the  same  period,  Shir  Khin,  governor  of  the  Panj&b, 
not  only  kept  the  Moguls  out  of  his  province,  but  invaded  their 
territor}'  and  took  possession  of  Ghazni. 

During  most  of  these  operations  the  king  accompanied  the 
Removal  of  ^^my,  and  was  the  ostensible  author  of  all  its  success. 
®^^*^  He  nevertheless  began  to  feel  uneasy  in  the  secondary 
place  which  he  really  occupied,  and  was  induced  by  the 
insinuations  of  Imid  ud  din,  an  artful  courtier,  who  had  risen 
by  the  favour  of  the  vazlr,  to  remove  that  minister  from  his 
]>ost,  and  to  confer  it  on  his  secret  accuser. 

All  the  vazir's  immediate  adherents  were  soon  after  displaced  ; 
A.D.  1263,  ^^^  the  misgovemment  which  followed  created  exten- 
nSiStints  ®^^'^  discontents ,  and  afforded  a  pretext  to  ten  governors 
*°BaibiS*^°***  ^^  provinces,  who  probably  were  in  league  with  Ghiyds, 
restored.  ^  unite  their  troops,  and  address  a  remonstrance  to  the 
king,  followed  up  by  a  demand,  in  respectful  but  firm  terms,  for 
the  dismission  of  the  new  minister.  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  displaced  vazlr,  but  the  object  of  the  confederacy  was  obvious  ; 
and,  as  resistance  would  have  been  hopeless,  the  king  recalled 
Ghiyds  ud  din,  who  thenceforth  was  the  real  head  of  the  government. 

Imid  ud  din  now  raised  a  rebellion,  in  which  he  involved  a 
A.D.  i2«.  relation  of  the  king's  ;  and  although  he  was  himself 
i;"."m7,*°  s^°  taken  and  put  to  death,  yet  a  confederacy  had 
X.H.  666.       i^gg^  formed,  including  the  Hindi  rdja  of  a  place  called 

"  Holders  of  land  on  military  Berrice.    See  page  81|3Qq[^ 
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Satniir,  and  the  king's  governor  of  Sind.    This  rebellion  was  not 
entirely  qnelled  till  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

During  the  same  time  another  Mognl  attack  on  the  Panjdb  was 
repelled,  and  an  expedition  W9ks  afterwards  undertaken  ^d.  nsa, 
against  the  revolted  governor  of  Karrah  MAnikpi\r.    A  ^"'  ^' 
more  diflScult  task  was  to  put  down  the  inhabitants  of  MiwAt^ 
The  vazlr  went  against   them,  and  it   was   not  without  great 
exertion  and  some  danger  that  he  vanquished  them  in  battle^ 
and  ultimately   reduced  their  country.     Ten   thousand  of  the 
insurgents  are  said  to  have  been  slain.     The  fierce  and  turbu- 
lent mountaineers  of  M6wdt,  though  their  frontier  was  ^^  ^^^^ 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Delhi,  were  never  entirely  ^•"-  ®^^- 
quieted  until  the  establishment  of  the  British  government. 

The  last  event  of  the  reign  was  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador 
from  HiU&kii  Khin,"  grandson  of  Chengiz  Khin,  and  himself 
a  very  powerful  monarch.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  give 
him  an  honourable  reception,  and  the  splendour  of  the  court  is 
described  as  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  monarchy.  ^^  ^^ 
No  other  occurrence  is  recorded  until  the  death  of  the  A.H.eM.' 
king,  in  Febniary  1266. 

Nisir  ud  din's  private  life  was  that  of  a  dervise.  He  defrayed 
all  his  personal  expenses  by  copying  books  :  his  fare  was  of  the 
humblest  description,  and  was  cooked  by  the  queen,  to  whom  he 
allowed  no  female  servant ;  he  had  only  one  wife,  and  no  concu- 
bines. He  was  an  eminent  patron  of  Persian  literature.  The 
"  Tabakiti  N^siri,"  a  general  history  of  Persia  and  India,  which 
still  retains  the  highest  celebrity,  was  written  at  his  court,  and 
takes  its  name  from  him. 

An  instance  is  told  of  his  temper  and  courtesy.  On  showing 
one  of  the  books  he  had  transcribed  to  a  nobleman  of  his  court, 
the  nobleman  pointed  out  several  mistakes,  which  the  king 
immediately  corrected.  When  the  nobleman  was  gone,  he  was 
observed  to  erase  the  corrections  and  restore  the  old  reading  ;  and 
when  asked  his  reason,  he  said  he  knew  that  the  copy  was  right 
all  the  time,  but  thought  it  better  to  make  the  corrections  than  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  a  well-intentioned  adviser. 

Ghiyds  ud  din  Balban}^ 

Balban,  being  already  in  possession  of  all  the  powers  ^^  j^ 
of  king,  found  no  difficulty  in  assuming  the  title.  A.H.eM. 

"  [He  was  the  son  of  TtUi  Khdn,  and       Khalifate,   putting  the    last  Khalif   to 
brother  of   Mangti  Kh&n.     He  sacked      death. — Ed/] 
Baghd^  in  a.d.  1258,  and  abolished  the  >«  Often  called  Balln  b^.  B^^^^^^^^ole 
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He  had  been  brought  np  from  infancy  at  the  court  of  Alta- 
Baibanputs  mish,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  intrigues 
flSSlj^f  Se  and  revolutions  of  the  succeeding  reigns.  During  the 
slaves.  jj£jg  ^f  Altamish,  he  had  entered  into  a  covenant  for 

mutual  support  with  forty  of  the  king's  other  slaves,  most  of 
whom  had  attained  to  high  stations.  Having  gained  his  own 
object,  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  would  have 
endangered  the  succession  of  his  family.  He  therefore,  on  various 
pretexts,  made  away  with  his  surviving  confederates  (some  of 
them  his  own  near  connexions  by  marriage),  and  he  henceforth 
made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  confer  no  office  but  on  men  of  family. 
His  character,  go  ostcutatiously  did  he  exercise  his  new  policy,  that  he 
affected  a  repugnance  even  to  ordinary  intercourse  with  people  of 
low  origin.  He  also  made  it  a  rule  to  exclude  Hindis  from  all 
offices  of  trust.  All  his  other  acts  partook  of  the  same  contracted 
spirit.  He  established  laws  for  the  preservation  of  game  round 
his  capital ;  and  having  exceeded  in  wine  in  his  early  life,  he 
severely  punished  even  the  moderate  use  of  it  after  he  had 
reformed.  In  cases  of  rebellion,  not  satisfied  with  chastising 
the  leaders,  as  had  been  usual,  he  extended  capital  punishment 
to  the  meanest  of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  Stories  are  told 
of  his  inflexible  justice  ;  but  they  consist  in  publicly  whipping 
governors  of  provinces,  and  sometimes  having  them  beaten  to 
death  in  his  presence. 

This  narrow-minded  and  selfish  tyrant  was  raised,  by  circum- 
stances, to  the  appearance  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  monarch. 
The  horrors  of  the  Mogul  invasion  drove  men  of  eminence 
from  the  countries  to  which  it  extended ;  and  Balban's  being 
the  only  Mahometan  government  that  was  not  subverted,  his 
court  was  filled  with  illustrious  exiles  of  that  religion.  He  used 
to  boast  that  no  less  than  fifteen  sovereign  princes  had  Ijeen 
dependent  on  his  hospitality  :  he  gave  the  names  of  their  terri- 
tories to  the  streets  which  they  inhabited,  and  his  capital  long 
preserved  those  memorials  of  Riim,  Gh^r,  KhArizm,  BaghdAd, 
and  other  kingdoms. 

The  number  of  literary  fugitives  was  naturally  still  more  con- 
siderable ;  and  as  the  king's  eldest  son.  Prince  Mohammed,  was  a 
yoimg  man  of  the  greatest  accomplishments,  his  palace  was  the 
resort  of  all  the  famous  authors  of  that  age.  The  chief,  among 
many  names  well  known  in  Persian  literature,  was  the  poet 
Amir  Khusrou,  on  the  possession  of  whose  society  the  prince 
was  congratulated  by  Sddi,"  who  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  works, 

"  The  celebrated  moral  poet ;  perhaps  the  beet  author  Perma^er  produced. 
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and  regretted  that  his  extreme  old  age  prevented  his  accepting  an 
invitation  to  Delhi.  Balban  himself  had  a  turn  for  pomp  and 
magnificence,  so  that  his  court  was  surrounded  by  an  external 
splendour  which  blinded  strangers  to  its  real  character. 

He  was  disturbed  by  Hind6  insurrections  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  of  Jud  ^.„  i286, 
and  M6wdt.  They  were  created  by  banditti  for  the  *^"-66s. 
sake  of  plunder  :  and  here  his  exterminating  system,  backed  by 
the  erection  of  garrisons  and  other  prudent  precautions,  seems 
to  have  operated  effectually.  In  M^wat  he  is  said  to  have  put 
100,000  persons  to  the  sword,  but  he  also  cut  down  the  forest 
over  a  great  extent  of  country;  and  from  that  time  it  afforded 
support  to  the  husbandman,  instead  of  an  asylum  to  the 
robber. 

His  only  serious  rebellion  was  in  Bengal.  The  governor, 
Tughral,  having  made  a  successful  expedition  against  Kevoitof 
Jdjnagar  beyond  the  river  Megna,^**  he  reftised  to  send  ^®°k*^- 
any  portion  of  the  booty  to  Delhi,  and  soon  after  assumed  the 
title  of  king.  He  totally  defeated  the  first  army  sent  ^  „.  1279, 
against  him,  on  which  the  king  hanged  the  unsuc-  ^•"-  ^®- 
cessful  general.  Another  army  having  been  routed  in  spite  of 
this  severity,  he  at  length  moved  in  person  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.  He  acted  on  this  occasion  with  the  vigour  and 
ability  in  which  he  never  was  deficient :  he  set  out  without 
waiting  till  the  end  of  the  periodical  rains,  marched  straight  to 
86n4rgong  "  (or  Sundergong),  then  capital  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Bengal,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  rebel,  that  he  evacuated 
the  open  country,  and  withdrew,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops, 
into  the  forests.  His  retreat  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  king's 
chiefs,  who  came  unexpectedly  on  the  camp,  and,  though  at  the 
head  of  only  forty  men,  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  entering 
it  in  open  day.  His  small  troop  advanced  without  attracting 
observation  till  they  reached  Tughral's  tent,  when  they  rushed  on 
with  loud  shouts.  Tughral  and  those  around  him  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation, imagining  the  whole  of  the  royal  army  was  upon 
them :  the  panic  spread  to  the  troops — ^the  whole  dispersed  in 
confusion  ;  and  Tughral  himself  was  overtaken  and  slain  as  he 
was  endeavouring  to  swim  his  horse  over  a  river,  on  his  flight 
towards  Jijnagar. 

••  Now  Tipperah.     (Hamilton's  Hin-  p.  274.) 
dottan,  vol.  i.  p.  178.)    Jdjnagar  has  been  "  It  has  since  been  swept  away  by  the 

taken  for  Jdjpiur  m  Cattack,  which  never  Ganges.      (Buchanan,  quoted  by  Hamil- 

was  the  head  place  of  a  district.     (See  ton,  Hindottan,  vol.  i.  p.  187.) 
Mr.  Stirling,  Anatic  JUtearcheSf  vol.  xv. 
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The  king  punished  this  rebellion  with  more  than  his  usual 
suppreaaed.  severity,  and  was  only  prevented  going  on  with  his 
•executions,  after  he  had  returned  to  his  capital,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Cizis,  Muftis,  and  other  learned  and  venerable  men. 

Not  long  after  this  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eldest 
MoRui  son,  a  calamity  to  his  people  no  less  than  to  himself, 
irruption,  rpj^g  prfucc's  death  was  worthy  of  the  high  character  he 
had  acquired.  An  army  of  Moguls  belonging  to  Arghiin  Khdn," 
then  king  of  Persia,  had  invaded  the  Panjib ;  and  Prince 
Mohammed,  who  was  governor  of  the  province,  hastened 
thither  from  the  capital,  where  he  had  gone  to  meet  his  father. 
He  defeated  the  invaders,  and  had  recovered  all  the  country  they 
had  overrun,  when  a  fresh  army  arrived  of  chosen  troops  under 
a  celebrated  general  named  Tlmur  Khin.  A  sanguinary  conflict 
Victory  and  ^^^^  placc,  and  the  prince  gained  a  complete  victory  ; 
theh^e^'  t)ut  was  killed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
apparent,  jj-^p^  together  duriug  the  pursuit.  Amir  Khusrou,  the 
IK)et,  his  constant  companion,  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  same 
•occasion. *• 

This  loss  drew  tears  from  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  army,  and 
touched  the  heart  even  of  Balban.  That  monarch  had  now 
reached  his  eightieth  year,  and  was  fast  sinking  under  the  afflic- 
tion that  had  fallen  on  him,  when  he  summoned  his  second  son, 
Bakarra  Khdn,**  to  attend  him  on  his  deathbed.  His  son,  finding 
him  in  less  immediate  danger  than  he  expected,  returned  without 
leave  to  his  province  of  Bengal;  and  Balban  was  so  much 
•offended  that  he  sent  for  Kei  Khusrou,  the  son  of  Prince 
Mohammed,  and  immediately  declared  him  his  heir.  Soon  after 
Death  of  ^^^^  act  the  king  died.  The  ministers,  desirous  of 
®^***"-  averting  a  civil  war,  proclaimed  Kei  Kobdd,  the  son 
of  Bakarra  Khin,  and  restored  Khusrou  to  his  father's  govern- 
ment of  Multin. 

Both  the  losing  claimants  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  this 
A.D.  1286,  arrangement,  and  Kei  Kobdd  mounted  the  throne 
A.H.  686.       without  opposition. 

Moizz  ud  din  Kei  Kobdd, 

The  new  king,  who  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  at  his  acces- 
A.D.  1286,  sion,  gave  way,  without  restraint,  to  the  pleasures 
A.H.  685.       natural  to  his  age.     He  was  encouraged  in  his  vices  by 

"  [The  grandson  of  H^lAkti  Kh4n. —  celebrated  el^gy  on  tlie  prince's  death. 

Ed.]  Sir  G.  Ouaeley's  Biog.  A"o(iVm.~Ed.] 

**  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  Baikh  *  [More  properly  Baghr&  Kh4n  ;  he 

for  two  years.    He  afterwards  wrote  a  was  also  called  N^bu-  ud  din. — ^Ed.] 
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his  vazir,  NizAm  nd  din,  who  entertained  hopes  of  securing  the 
crown  for  himself.  As  Kei  Khusrou  stood  immediately  intrigue* 
in  the  way  of  his  design,  he  took  advantage  of  some  o?tiw  vaair. 
imprudence  on  his  part  to  render  him  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
the  king ;  and  being  thus  secure  of  impunity,  he  procured  his 
assassination.  By  similar  arts  he  brought  about  the  death  or 
disgrace  of  all  the  ministers  who  were  not  his  own  creatures;  and 
as  his  wife's  ascendency  was  as  great  in  the  harem  as  his  was 
in  the  court,  he  held  the  king  entirely  cut  off  from  all  knowledge 
but  what  he  thought  proper  to  impart. 

Many  Mogul  adventurers  had,  at  this  time  taken  service  at 
Delhi:  it  was  an  object  to  Nizdm  ud  din  to  alienate  MMsaoreof 
these  useful  auxiliaries  from  the  king;  and  he  worked  oeSSner*'^' 
on  that  prince's  fears  by  pretending  a  correspondence  between 
them  and  their  hostile  countrymen,  until  he  induced  him  to 
invite  their  chiefs  to  a  banquet,  and  put  them  treacherously  to 
death. 

Before  his  schemes  were  matured,  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  the  king's  father,  Bakarra  Khdn,  who,  hear-  King's  inter- 
ing  of  the  state  of  affairs,  marched  with  an  army  to  look  JS  aiSer. 
after  the  interests  of  his  family.  The  vazir  easily  prevailed  on 
the  king  to  move  out  to  oppose  him;  but  when  the  armies  drew 
near,  Bakarra  Kh&n  appealed  so  strongly  to  his  son's  affections 
that  the  minister  could  no  longer  prevent  an  interview.  He 
endeavoured  to  frustrate  the  effects  of  it  by  imposing  many  humi- 
liating ceremonies  on  Bakarra  Kh&n,  to  all  which  that  prince 
submitted;  until,  after  repeated  obeisances,  he  found  the  king 
remaining  unmoved  on  his  throne,  when,  shocked  by  this  unnatural 
behaviour,  he  burst  into  tears.  This  sight  overpowered  all  the 
king's  resolutions:  he  leaped  from  his  throne,  and  ran  to  throw 
himself  at  his  father's  feet;  and,  the  father  hastening  to  prevent 
him,  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  they  remained  for  some  minutes 
weeping  in  each  other's  arms,  while  the  whole  court  was  almost 
as  much  affected  as  themselves.  When  the  first  transport  was 
over,  Kei  Kobid  seated  his  father  on  the  throne,  and  showed  him 
every  mark  of  love  and  reverence."  All  thoughts  of  war  were 
now  at  an  end;  but,  after  repeated  interviews,  Bakarra  Khdn 
found  that  the  vazir's  vigilance,  and  his  power  over  the  en- 
feebled mind  of  the  king,  rendered  it  impossible  to  subvert  his 
authority  by  peaceful  means;  and  being  unwilling,  or  unable, 

^  I  Amir  Khuarau  has  token  this  his-       analysis  of  it  see  Joum,  A$.  Soc.  Bengal 
tory  as  the  subject  of  bis  poem,  the  Kirdn      1860. — Ed.] 
ui  Saddam,  in  4,000  couplets.     For  an  r^  \ 
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to  resort  to  force,  he  returned  to  Bengal,  and  left  his  son  to  liis 
fate. 

Kei  KbMd  plunged  anew  into  all  sorts  of  debauchery,  and  to 
such  excess  that,  at  that  early  age,  he  entirely  broke  his  con- 
stitution, and  brought  on  an  attack  of  palsy.  Being  now  driven 
on  reflection,  he  perceived  all  the  dangers  of  his  situation; 
and,  unable  to  rid  himself  of  his  minister  by  honourable  means, 
Murder  of  ^^  had  Tccourse  to  the  lessons  with  which  he  had  been 
theva«£r.  ^^^^^  familiar,  and  succeeded,  before  long,  in  taking 
him  off  by  poison. 

The  removal  of  this  predominating  influence  served  only  to  let 
loose  a  number  of  other  enemies,  all  eager  to  seize  on  the  power 
which  the  king  was  unable  himself  to  retain. 

The  ascendency  of  the  slaves  about  the  court  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  policy  of  Balban,  and  the  contest  was  now  between*  the 
principal  military  leaders;  and  as  the  native  Indians  were  not  yet 
of  sufficient  importance  to  form  a  party,  the  only  competitors  were 
the  Tartar  chiefs  and  those  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Ghazni  or  Ghor. 
The  Khiljis  seem,  from  the  ability  of  their  chief,  or  some  advan- 
tage of  their  own,  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  latter  class : 
The  wde-  they  prevailed  over  the  Tartars,  and  Jeldl  uddin  Khilji 
put  to  death,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  after  the  way  had  been  opened 
a.*h'.687.'       for  him  by  the  assassination  of  Kei  Kobdd.^ 


HOUSE    OF    KHILJt 


CHAPTER   II. 
Jeldl  ud  din  Khilji} 

Jelal  ud  DfN  was  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  came  ^p,  y^a^^ 
to  the  government.  ^'^  ^'^^ 

^  [Ferishta  calls  the  competitors  of  the  tender  set  up  by  the  Tartars  was,  more- 
Khiljis,  MogtUs]*  but  it  is  impossible  to  over,  the  son  of  Kei  Kobad,  a  natural 
beUeve  in  the  ascendency  of  that  tribe,  object  of  choice  to  them  for  his  Tdricf 
any  more  than  in  the  disappearance  of  descent,  but  of  aversion  to  the  Moguls  for 
the  T6rks,  at  so  early  a  period.  The  pre*  ,his  father's  massacre  of  their  chiefs. 
— The  succession  of  kings  of  Delhi  which 

*  [The    original    has    atrdk    'Tdrks,'  commenced  with  Kutb  ud  din,  is  by  some 

wrongly  translated  **  Moguls. "  Zid  ud  din  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  line  of 

Baml  (p.  171)  expressly  says  that  it  was  Ghdr ;  but  most  Oriental  writers  include 

a  contest  between  the  Turk  and  non-Turk  those  princes,  along  with  Eldde  and  one 

party,  the  latter  being  headed   by  the  or  two  others,  in  a  dynasty  to  which  they 

Khiljis.     He  adds,  that  **  from  the  day  of  give  the  name  of  "  The  Slaves  of  the  Sul- 

the  death  of  Kai  KobAd  the  kingdom  pass-  tans  of  Gh(5r.'* 

ed  from  the  house  of  the  Turks." — Ed.]  *  For  the  origin  of  the  Khiljis,  see 
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He  affected  extreme  regret  at  having  his  high  office  forced  on 
hhn,  and  professed  the  utmost  respect  and  attachment  for  the 
memory  of  Ghiyis  ud  din.  He  overacted  humility  so  far  as  to 
refiise  to  enter  the  royal  palace  on  horseback,  and  to  stand  at 
his  usual  station  in  the  court  instead  of  occupjring  the  throne. 
Bat  he  kept  the  infant  son*  of  the  late  king  in  custody,  and  put 
him  to  death  as  soon  as  he  felt  strong  enough  for  such  a  measure. 

K  this  last  atrocity  be  imputed  to  him  on  false  grounds,  which 
in  not  improbable,  we  should  be  inclined  to  acquit  him  MUdgoTom. 

hypocrisy  in  all  his  former  professions  ;  for,  dunng  nd  din. 
the  rest  of  his  reign,  his  lenity  to  his  enemies,  both  open  and 
secret,  was  carried  even  to  a  fault ;  and  he  continued  to  retain 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  to  associate  with  his  old  friends, 
on  the  same  footing  of  familiarity  that  he  did  when  a  private 
man.  He  had  frequent  parties  of  those  friends,  together  with 
men  eminent  for  wit  or  literature ;  and,  on  those  occasions,  he 
carried  conviviality  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mahometan  law, 
though  never  beyond  those  of  sobriety. 

He  had  soon  occasion  to  display  his  clemency.  Malik  JahjA, 
a  nephew  of  Ghiyds  ud  din,  rebelled  against  him  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Karrah,  and  was  joined  by  all  the  adherents  of  the 
house  of  Balban.  They  were  soon  strong  enough  to  march  to 
Delhi,  but  were  defeated  by  the  king's  second  son,  Arkalli 
Kh&n ;  and  all  the  chiefs,  including  Malik  Jahju,  were  made 
prisoners. 

The  king  immediately  released  them  all,  and  sent  Malik 
Jahjii  to  Mult^n,  where  he  allowed  him  a  liberal  establishment 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  soon  after  showed  equal  magna- 
nimity towards  a  body  of  chiefs  of  his  own  tribe,  who  were 
detected  in  a  plot  against  his  life.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not 
confine  his  lenity  to  personal  injuries,  but  allowed  so  general  an 
impunity  to  offenders,  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  government 
became  relaxed ;  governors  withheld  their  tribute,  neglected  their 
dnty,  and  abused  their  power ;  the  roads  and  highways  were 
infested  by  robbers,  and  bands  of  plunderers  and  insurgents  inter- 
rupted the  communication  between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

He  marched,  himself,  into  MAlwa,  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  a 
more  general  character.    He  was  successful  in  the  main ;  yet  from 

Book  T.  ch.  ii.,  note  near  the  end  of  the  least  with  their  Tiirki  brethren,  and  would 

chapter.     Though  Ttirks  by  descent,  they  be  more  civilized  than  the  generality  of 

^  been  so  long  settled  among  the  Af-  Afghan  mountaineers. 
gh&OB  that  they  had  almost  become  iden-  ^  [The  other  party  had  tried  to  raise 

tified  with  Uiat  people;  but  they  probably  him  to  the  throne  under  the  name  of 

Diiied  more  with  other  nations,  or  at  Shams  ud  din. — Ed.]  ^  j 
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A.D.  1288,  ^is  aversion  to  shed  blood,  combined  with  the  feebleness 
A.K.  691.  Qf  ^Q^  ]jg  hesitated  to  attack  the  principal  fortresses  of 
the  rebels,  and  left  his  suppression  of  the  revolt  incomplete.  He 
showed  more  vigour  soon  after,  on  an  invasion  of  the  PunjAb  by 
a  numerous  host  of  Moguls,  whom  he  engaged  in  person,  and 
totally  defeated.  With  characteristic  moderation,  he  granted 
peace  to  the  vanquished  enemy,  and  allowed  the  wreck  of  their 
army  to  retire  unmolested.  Three  thousand  Moguls  on  this 
occasion  joined  his  standard,  and  soon  after  embraced  the 
Mahometan  religion.  A  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Delhi,  still 
called  Moghulpiir,  was  assigned  for  their  residence. 

In  the  next  year  he  made  another  march  to  Mdlwa,  which  was 
^'^  yi?»      fts  inconclusive  as  the  first.     His  own  weakness,  how- 

▲.H.  002.  ' 

ever,  began  at  this  time  to  be  made  up  for  by  the 
viJTonrof  energy  of  his  nephew,  A1&  ud  din,  governor  of  Karrah, 
rti^SnJ^  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability,  quite  exempt  from  all  the 
Mph8w.  Bcruples  which  sometimes  obstructed  his  uncle's  success. 
Having  obtained  permission  to  act  against  the  insurgents  in 
BundSlcand  and  the  east  of  Mdlwa,  he  not  only  restrained  their 
turbulence,  but  took  several  forts,  which  had  before  been  left 
to  dependent  princes,  and  gained  such  a  booty  as  enabled  him  to 
make  considerable  additions  to  his  army.  The  king  received  the 
intelligence  of  his  success  with  great  satisfaction  ;  and  although 
his  favourite  wife  endeavoured  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against 
the  ambition  of  Ali  ud  din,  he  gave  him  the  government  of 
Oudh,  in  addition  to  that  which  he  before  possessed,  and  allowed 
him  to  assemble  an  army,  and  to  entertain  many  of  the  old 
adherents  of  the  Balban  family. 

Aid  ud  din's  first  employment  of  his  force  justified  his  uncle's 
AiAud  din's  confidence,  and  opened  a  new  era  in  the  historv  of  India. 

invaflion  of  *  *■ 

tiwueAan.  He  rcsolvcd  to  attempt  the  hitherto  untried  adventure 
A.«.  «e/  of  an  invasion  of  the  Deckan ;  and  setting  out  with  8,000 
chosen  horse  from  Karrah,  made  his  way  through  the  extensive 
forests  that  still  fill  the  space  between  that  place  and  Berdr ; 
threw  the  princes  whose  country  he  was  approaching  off  their 
guard,  by  pretending  to  have  left  his  uncle  in  disgust ;  and, 
having  thus  reached  E'lichpiir,  he  turned  to  the  west,  and 
proceeded,  by  rapid  marches,  to  De6giri,  the  main  object  of  his 
■expedition.  De6giri  (now  Doulatdbdd)  was  the  capital  of 
Bi.mde6,  a  prince  of  so  great  power  that  the  Mahometans  looked 
on  him  as  King  of  the  Deckan,  and  who,  in  fact,  was  Rija 
of  Mahdrdshtra,  or  the  country  of  the  Marattas. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  natural  indolence^  the  RAjputs, 
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and  their  deeming  it  dishonourable  to  attack  each  other  without 
warning,  that  the  Mussulman  invaders  so  often  found  them  un- 
prepared for  defence.  Their  example  seems  to  have  infected  the 
other  Hindu  chiefs,  for,  on  this  occasion,  the  raja  was  in  all  the 
security  of  profound  peace.  He  had  no  troops  about  him,  and 
his  wife  and  son  had  gone  out  of  the  city  to  a  neighbouring  tem- 
l)le.  In  the  consternation  which  ensued,  Rdmde6  preserved 
presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  assemble  a  body  of  3,000  or  4,000 
citizens  and  domestics.  With  these  he  made  head  against  the 
enemy,  and  afforded  some  little  time  for  defensive  arrangements. 
He  was  obliged  to  give  way  before  long,  and  retired  into  the 
strong  hill-fort  close  to  the  city,  into  which  some  provisions  had 
hastily  been  thrown.  The  town  was  taken  without  resistance, 
and  was  given  up  to  pillage.  The  merchants  were  tortured  to 
make  them  disclose  their  treasures  (the  first  instance  mentioned 
in  Mussulman  history  of  this  species  of  barbarity);  and  forty 
elephants,  with  some  thousand  horses  of  the  rdja,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  fort  was  invested  ;  and 
A14  ud  din  having  given  out  that  his  army  was  only  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  king's,  the  arrival  of  which  would  speedily  render 
all  opposition  unavailing,  the  r&ja  became  impatient  to  come  to 
terms,  and  had  actually  concluded  a  treaty  very  favourable  to  the 
invaders,  when  his  son,  who  had  escaped  being  shut  up  with  his 
father,  returned  at  the  head  of  an  army,  suddenly  assembled,  but 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  Mussulmans  in  numbers.  Trusting  to 
this  superiority,  he  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  his  father, 
and  attacked  A1&  ud  din.  The  result  would  have  gone  hard  with 
the  invader,  if  a  small  body  of  troops  which  he  had  left  to  observe 
the  garrison  had  not  opportunely  fallen  on  the  enemy,  and,  being 
taken  for  the  expected  main  army  under  the  king,  created  a  con- 
fusion which  could  not  be  retrieved.  After  this  victory  Aid  ud 
din  raised  his  demands  ;  and  as  the  rija  expected  reinforcements 
from  his  allies,  the  affair  might  have  been  prolonged  more  than 
was  safe  for  Ala  ud  din,  had  not  the  garrison  unexpectedly  dis- 
covered that,  in  the  hurry  of  victualling  the  fort,  sacks  of  salt 
had  been  taken  by  mistake  instead  of  sacks  of  grain,  and  con- 
sequently that  their  provisions  were  already  nearly  exhausted. 
This  discovery  made  the  rija  more  compliant :  he  agreed  sabmission 
to  an  immense  payment  in  money  and  jewels,  besides  ^'  ^^f^^ 
the  cession  of  E'lichpiir  and  its  dependencies ;  after  which  A14 
ltd  din  drew  off  through  Khdnd^sh  into  Mdlwa. 

Ali  ud  din's  march  to  De6giri  was  about  700  miles,  great  part 
of  it  through  the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  Vindhya  range,   j 
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which  so  completely  separates  Hindostan  from  the  Deckan.  The 
narrow  and  intricate  paths,  the  want  of  supplies,  and  the  danger 
of  exposure  to  the  arrows  of  the  mountaineers,  made  the  passage 
difficult  for  a  small  force,  and  impossible  for  a  large  one  ;  while 
the  entry  into  so  great  and  populous  a  country  as  the  Deckan, 
with  no  more  than  8,000  men,  seemed  an  act  of  rashness  rather 
than  of  courage. 

To  have  surmounted  these  dangers,  and  obviated,  by  exploring  a 
new  route,  the  increased  difficulty  of  returning  by  the  same,  give  a 
high  impression  of  the  military  talentsofAli  xid  din.  The  pretext  he 
used  on  his  advance,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  enter  the  service  of 
theHindAritjaof  RAjamandri,  showshowmuch  religious  distinctions 
were  weakened  since  the  settlement  of  the  Mahometans  in  India. 

This  expedition  had  been  undertaken  without  leave ;  and  as 
Hi*  all  communication  had  been  cut  off  while  it  continued, 

Hindoetan.  Jelil  ud  dlu  remained  in  suspense  and  anxiety,  both  as 
to  the  fate  and  the  designs  of  his  nephew  ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  he  was  on  his  return  loaded  with  treasures  and  covered 
with  glory,  he  felt  nothing  but  delight  at  the  intelligence.  The 
more  sagacious  of  his  advisers  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter; 
and,  seeing  fresh  proofs  of  the  daring  spirit  of  Aid  xid  din,  as 
well  as  of  the  resources  at  his  disposal,  they  advised  the  king  to 
adopt  such  measures  of  precaution  as,  without  showing  distrust, 
should  prevent  his  assembling  another  army  when  the  present 
should  have  dispersed  to  lay  up  their  spoils.  The  generous 
temper  of  the  king  led  him  to  disregard  all  these  admonitions, 
and  laid  him  open  to  the  insidious  designs  of  Aid  ud  din,  who 
now  affected  alarm  from  the  cabals  of  his  enemies,  and  fear  of 
the  king's  displeasure  for  his  unauthorized  expedition.  He  sent 
his  brother,  Alaf  Khin,*  as  crafty  an  intriguer  as  himself,  and 
remarkable  for  his  insinuating  address,  to  deprecate  his  uncle's 
resentment,  and  induce  him  to  meet  AM  ud  din  in  such  a  manner 
as,  imder  pretence  of  affording  security  to  his  nephew,  should,  in 
fact,  leave  none  to  himself.  By  degrees,  he  was  persuaded  to 
move  with  his  army  towards  Karrah,  then  to  advance  with  a 
small  escort,  and  at  last  to  cross  the  Ganges  almost  alone.  A1& 
ud  din  fell  at  his  feet,  and  the  affectionate  old  man  was  patting 
him  on  the  cheek,  and  reproaching  him  with  having  distrusted 
an  uncle  who  had  brought  him  up  from  his  infancy,  and  loved 
him  better  than  his  own  sons,  when  Aid  ud  din  made  a  signal 
tio^of^jSki  ^  assassins  posted  for  the  purpose,  who  rushed  forward 
udX.  ®     and  stabbed  the  king  to  the  heart.     His  head  was  stuck 


'  [Zid  ud  din  Buni  callB  him  Alagh  Kbin.^ 
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on  a  spear,  and  carried  aloft  through  the  camp  and  the  ;,,d.  1295, 
city.  Ferishta  shows  a  natural  pleasure  in  relating  i!if  J^! 
the  calamities  which  pursued  the  subordinate  actors  »*°^*"^7- 
in  this  horrid  tragedy  to  their  graves  ;  but  that  retribution 
affords  little  satisfaction  while  we  continue  to  witness  the  unin- 
terrupted prosperity  of  the  parricide  in  whom  the  whole  of  this 
detestable  act  of  perfidy  had  its  rise. 

As  Jel&l  ud  din  had  reigned  upwards  of  seven  years,  he  must 
have  been  more  than  seventy-seven  when  he  was  killed. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  in  this  reign,  which  shows  the 
credulity  of  the  Asiatics  even  at  a  period  not  remark-  stoguiaxin- 
able  for  superstition.  A  dervise  named  Sidi  -Moula,  SaSiSrand™' 
a  native  of  Persia,  who  had  travelled  through  many  *°J'**'^' 
countries,  and  was  acquainted  with  most  men  of  eminence  in 
his  day,  arrived  at  Delhi,  and  instituted  a  school  and  an  alms- 
house, where  travellers,  religious  mendicants  and  persons  of  all 
descriptions  were  entertained  at  his  expense.  He  lived  on  rice 
alone,  and  had  neither  wife  nor  slaves  of  either  sex,  yet  his 
expenses  were  such  as  would  have  exceeded  the  means  of  the 
wealthiest  nobleman.  Besides  his  profuse  dispensation  of 
charity,  he  entertained  the  great  men  with  splendour  at  his 
house,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  bestow  sums  of  two  or  three 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  relieve  noble  families  in  distress. 
Although  he  held  some  peculiar  opinions,  and  among  others 
never  attended  public  worship,  yet  his  piety  remained  unques- 
tioned ;  and  even  among  the  suspicions  to  which  his  conduct 
gave  birth,  the  cry  of  heresy  was  never  raised  against  him. 
The  first  surmise  regarding  him  was  that  he  possessed  the 
philosopher's  stone ;  the  next  took  a  more  dangerous  form,  and 
represented  him  as  aiming  at  the  crowu  ;*  and  this  at  last 
appeared  in  the  definite  shape  of  an  accusation  that  he  had 
prepared  assassins  to  make  away  with  the  king,  and  had  10,000 
of  his  votaries  ready  to  profit  by  the  confusion.  The  mysterious 
nature  of  the  danger  seems  to  have  frightened  the  king  out  of 
his  natural  moderation.  On  the  accusation  of  an  alleged  ac- 
complice he  apprehended  SIdi  Moula  and  his  most  considerable 
associates ;  and,  being  unable  to  convict  them  on  the  evidence 
of  one  suspected  witness,  he  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  made  on  a 
plain  before  the  town,  to  allow  them  to  prove  their  innocence 
by  an  ordeal  which  they  probably  had  appealed  to.  When 
the  time  came,  the  ministers   raised  their  voices  against  the 

*  [Zid  ud  din  Bami  says  that  be  was      had  been  supplanted  in  the  court  by  the 
joined  by  many  of  the  old  nobles,  who      Khilji  party.— Ed.]  r^r^r^n\o 
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proceeding,  as  equally  opposed  to  Mahometan  law  and  to  natural 
reason ;  and  the  king,  giving  way  to  their  remonstrances, 
ordered  the  accused  persons  to  be  kept  in  confinement.  A» 
they  were  leading  them  away  to  prison,  some  kalandars  (a  sort 
of  religious  mendicants),  countenanced  if  not  instigated  by  the 
king,  fell  on  Sidi  Moula,  and  put  him  to  death  in  the  royal 
presence.  With  his  last  breath  he  protested  his  innocence, 
and  denounced  the  curse  that  impended  over  his  oi)pre8sor. 
Jeldl  ud  din  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  moment:  a  dark  whirl- 
wind which  happened  just  then  to  arise  increased  the  general 
horror ;  and  the  death  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  which  took  place 
soon  after,  together  with  a  failure  of  the  rains  and  a  famine  which 
followed,  as  well  as  the  awftil  termination  of  the  monarch's  own 
life,  and  the  exclusion  of  his  immediate  family  from  the  throne, 
were  ascribed  to  the  Divine  vengeance  for  this  act  of  impiety  and 
injustice. 

Aid  ud  din. 

When  the  accounts  of  the  late  king's  death  reached  Delhi, 
JUD.1296,  ^^8  widow  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  set  up  her  own 
A.H.e96.  g(jn^  jjQ  infant,  in  his  place:  on  the  approach  of  A14  ud 
din  she  fled  to  Multdn,  where  the  only  other  surviving  son 
of  JelAl  ud  din  was  governor ;  but  the  whole  family  were  in- 
veigled from  this  asylum  by  means  of  a  fallacious  promise,  when 
the  two  princes  were  put  to  death  and  the  queen  imprisoned. 

AlA  ud  din  studiously  endeavoured  to  recover  the  goodwill 
of  his  people,  by  his  just  exercise  of  the  power  he  had  obtained 
by  so  many  atrocities.  He  was  liberal  in  bestowing  wealth 
and  honours,  and  was  profuse  in  gifts  as  well  as  in  shows  and 
magnificence:  but  as  in  the  midst  of  his  course  of  conciliation  he 
could  not  refrain  from  acts  of  rapacity,  and  never  repressed  his 
arbitrary  temper,  he  was  only  partially  successfdl  in  his  attempts 
to  gain  popularity;  and  although  his  reign  was  long  and  glorious, 
he  was  always  disturbed  by  conspiracies  and  rebellions,  and 
disquieted  by  suspicions  even  of  his  own  family  and  of  those 
most  trusted  by  him. 

His  first  great  undertaking  was  an  expedition  to  Guzerdt. 
A.D.  1297.  Shahdb  ud  din's  garrison  had  long  been  withdrawn,  and 
B?p^tion  ^^^  ^^j**  ^^^  recovered  his  independence.  The  present 
tofeuzerAt.  couqucst  was  final. .  Alaf  Khin,  the  king's  brother,  and 
his  vazir,  Nusrat  Khdn,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  army,  almost 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  province  ;  the  rdja  flying  to* 
Baglina,  the  nearest  part  of  the  Deckan. 
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A  harsh  attempt  to  compel  the  troops  to  give  up  their  plmider, 
while  ou  their  retnru  towards  Delhi,  brought  on  a  dangerous 
mutiny,  in  which  the  vazir's  brother  and  the  king's  nephew  lost 
their  lives.  It  was  at  last  quelled,  and  many  of  the  mutineers 
were  killed  ;  the  survivors  took  refuge  with  the  rija  of  Rintam- 
b6r.  Their  families,  including  the  women  and  children,  were 
massacred  by  the  king's  order.  The  fugitives  themselves,  who 
appear  to  have  been  Mogul  converts  (always  the  chief  actors 
in  scenes  of  turbulence  in  those  days),  were  put  to  death  when 
Bintamb6r  was  taken  .^ 

During  the  preceding  year  an  incursion  of  the  Moguls  into  the 
Panjib  had  been  repulsed  with  loss,  and  another,  equally     Mo>rui 
nnsuccessful,  took  place  about  this  time.    It  was  followed  ^^^^wio"^ 
up  by  a  more  serious  invasion,  apparently  designed  for  conquest 
as  well  as  plunder .•    The  commander  was  Kutlugh  Khin,  whom 
Eerishta  describes  as  the  son  of  D&M  Kh&n,  king  of  Transoxiana. 
He  marched  straight  to  Delhi,  the  Indifitn  army  which  had  serious  in- 
been  sent  to  oppose  him  retreating  as  he  advanced,  and  the  the  Moguls. 
whole  population  of  the  surrounding  country  flying  to  the  capital. 

So  great  was  the  crowd  of  fugitives  that  all  communication 
through  the  streets  was  interrupted;  the  provisions  were  almost 
immediately  consumed,  and  in  a  few  days  famine  was  added  to 
the  miseries  and  terrors  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ali  ud  din  was  forced  in  these  circumstances  to  give  up  his 
intention  of  declining  an  action.     He  moved  out  at  the  head  of 

*  The  Emperor  Bdber,  who,  though  a  The  commander  of  the  last  expedition 

Tiirk,  was  himself  descended  by  the  mo-  is  called  Chdldl  Kh&a  by  Ferishta ;  and 

ther'if  side  from  Mogul  ancestors,  gives  Touldai  Khiin,  was  one  of  the  officers  of 

the  following  account  of  the  Moguls  in  his  Qhias&n.  Khdn,  then  king  of  Persia.  (Price, 

service: — ^''The  horde  of  Moguls  have  voL   ii.  p.  605.)    The  most  conspicuous 

uniformly  been  the  authors  of  every  kind  general  of  the  same  monarch  was  Kut- 

of  mischief  and  devastation  :  down  to  the  lugh  Shdh,  who  was  at  Her^t  in  this  year, 

present  time  they  have  five  times  rebelled  a.d.  1297  (Price,  vol.  ii.  p.  616,  and  De 

against  me."     (Erskine's  JBdber,  p.  69.)  Guignes,  vol.  iii.  p.  270),  and  might  pos- 

'  At  least  eleven  of  these  invasions  are  sibly  have  led  an  expedition  to  India, 
mentioned  by  Ferishta,  not  one  of  which  though  circumstances  make  it  improbable. 
is  noticed  by  De  Guignes,  D'Herbelot,  or  Opp^ed  to  this  coincidence  of  names, 
Price,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Mog^l  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  these 
transactions ;  and  although  there  is  a  invasions  to  have  been  made  by  the  Mo- 
long  list  in  D'Ohson  (vol.  iv.  p.  559),  yet  guls  of  Persia,  is  the  positive  assertion 
they  are  all  given  on  the  authority  of  of  Ferishta,  that  they  and  all  the  subse- 
Fenshta.  quent  inroads  originated  in  Dlliid  Kh^ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cruel  ra-  [Dawd  Khin],  king  of  Transoxiana^  who, 

vBgee  by  which  they  were  marked  may  by  his  account,  was  the  &ther  of  Kutlugh 

have  led  the  Indian  historianfl  to  overrate  Khdn.     IMtid  Khdn  is  evidently  the  Doizi 

the  importance  of  the  ordinary  incursions  ;  or  Davat  Khiln  mentioned  by  De  Guignes 

but  in  some  instances,  especially  in  the  (vol.  iii.  p.    811,  and  note)  as  king  of 

present  one,  the  silence  of  the  European  Transoxiana ;  and  Kutlugh  is  so  common 

writers  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  a  Mogul  name,  that  two  persons  may  very 

imperfect  information  they  possessed  re-  probably  have  borne  it  at  the  same  time. 

spidang  Mogul  affidrs  in  the  east  of  Persia  There  does  not^  therefore,  seem  to  be  any 

and  in  Transoxiana.  groimd  for  doubting  Ferishta's  account. 
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all  the  troops  he  could  collect ;  and  Ferishta  alleges  that  the 
number  of  men  assembled  on  both  sides  exceeded  all  that  ever 
appeared  in  one  place  in  India  up  to  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

This  most  important  contest  was  gained  by  Aid  ud  din, 
Theirdefeat  ftluiost  entirely  from  the  skill  displayed  by  Zafar  Khdn ; 
at  Delhi.  ^^^  ^^  bcforc  the  most  distinguished  of  his  generals. 
But  the  great  services  of  that  gallant  chief  had  already  rendered 
him  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Aid  ud  din,  and  no  less  to  Alaf 
Khdn,  who  purposely  left  him  unsupported  during  the  pursuit  ; 
and  the  Moguls,  perceiving  his  reduced  numbers,  turned  upon 
him,  and  cut  him  to  pieces  with  his  detachment,  after  a  resistance 
worthy  of  his  former  exploits. 

About  a  year  after  this  deliverance,  Aid  ud  din  despatched  an 
4.».  UD9,  army,  under  his  brother  and  the  vazir,  to  reduce  the 
A.H.ew.  hill-fort  of  Rintambdr.^  They  took  a  place  called 
Jhdyin,  not  far  from  Rintamb6r,  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
that  fortress.  In  the  commencement  of  the  operations  the 
vazir  was  killed  by  a  stone  from  an  engine ;  and  the  garrison, 
making  a  sally,  compelled  the  besiegers  to  fall  back  on  Jhdyin, 
and  wait  for  reinforcements  from  Delhi.  Aid  ud  din,  on  this, 
Designs  of  determined  to  prosecute  the  siege  in  person,  and  had 
nephew.  *  made  some  progress  on  his  march,  when  he  had  nearly 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  crime  of  which  he  had  himself  set  the 
example.  His  nephew,  Prince  Soleimdn,  who  held  one  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state,  reflecting  on  the  resemblance  be- 
tween his  own  situation  and  that  from  which  the  present  king 
had  risen  to  the  throne,  was  led  to  think  that  a  similar  attempt 
on  his  part  might  be  attended  with  equal  success.  A  favour- 
Hejtttempto  able  Opportunity  soon  presented  itself,  when  the  king 
the  king.  was  hunting  at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  and  was 
left  with  only  two  or  three  attendants,  in  consequence  of  the 
occupations  of  the  chase.  At  this  moment,  Soleimdn  ap- 
proached him  with  some  of  the  newly-converted  Moguls;  and, 
before  he  had  any  suspicion  of  their  purpose,  they  discharged 
their  arrows  at  him,  with  such  effect  that  he  fell  senseless  on 
the  ground.  Soleimdn,  conceiving  that  his  object  was  accom- 
plished, galloped  directly  to  the  camp,  announced  the  king  s 
death  and  his  own  accession,  and  directed  himself  to  be  for- 
mally proclaimed.  While  he  was  seated  on  his  throne,  and 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  great  officers.  Aid  ud  din  came 
gradually  to  himself ;   and,  after  his   wounds  were  bound  up, 

'  It  does  not  appear  when  this  place      and  defended  by  the    king   of  Delhi*8 
was  lost    It  was  besieged  by  insurgentK,      troops,  in  A.d.  1 259. 
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determined  to  proceed  to  join  his  brother  at  JhAyin.  He  was 
dissuaded  from  this  by  one  of  his  officers,  who  advised  him  not 
to  give  his  nephew  time  to  establish  his  authority,  but  to  show 
himself  to  the  army,  whose  fidelity  he  had  no  reason  to  distrust. 
AlA  ud  din  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  advice,  and  mounting  his 
horse,  wounded  as  he  was,  he  proceeded  towards  the  camp.  He 
met  some  foraging-parties  on  his  way,  by  which  his  retinue 
was  increased  to  about  500  horse.  With  this  escort  he 
presented  himself  on  an  eminence,  in  full  view  of  the  camp,  and 
displayed  the  white  umbrella,  which  was  then  the  sign  of 
sovereignty.  He  was  no  sooner  perceived  than  the  whole  army 
flocked  to  join  him ;  and  the  usurper,  finding  himself  ^^  ^^^^^ 
left  almost  alone,  mounted  his  horse,  and  sought  for  *od  death. 
safety  in  a  precipitate  flight.  He  was  overtaken,  and  his  head 
brought  to  the  king,  who  put  the  other  conspirators  to  death. 

The  king  then  proceeded  to  join  his  brother,  and  soon  after 
resumed  the  siege  of  RiDtamb6r.  But  his  utmost  efforts  other  die- 
were  insufficient  to  take  the  place ;  and,  before  long,  q"ei^?* 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  two  of  his  other  nephews, 
at  Badilun.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  move  himself  on 
this  occasion  :  he  suppressed  the  rebellion  by  means  of  his 
officers;  and  when  his  nephews  were  sent  to  him,  he  first  put 
out  their  eyes,  and  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded. 

The  ill-success  of  these  rebellions  did  not  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  another,  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  character.  Hdji 
Mould,  a  young  slave  of  one  of  the  principal  families  in  Delhi, 
took  advantage  of  some  discontent  against  the  chief  magistrate 
of  police  to  collect  a  mob  and  put  him  to  death,  under  pretence 
of  an  order  from  the  king  ;  and  having  thus  got  a  body  of 
infuriated  followers,  he  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  city, 
to  release  the  prisoners,  distribute  the  royal  arms  and  treasures 
among  his  adherents,  and  to  set  up  a  prince  of  the  royal  family 
for  king.  The  decided  conduct  of  a  local  officer  prevented  the 
ill  effects  of  this  explosion.  He  contrived  to  introduce  a  body 
of  troops  into  the  capital,  killed  Hdji  Mould,  dispersed  his 
rabble,  and  put  his  new  king  to  death. 

Many  executions  followed  by  the  king's  order  ;  and,  amongst 
othersjthe  wholefamily  of  HdjlMould's  formermaster,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  slaughtered,  without  a  charge  against  them. 

At  length  Rintamb6r  fell,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  Fau  of 
a  year.     The  rdja,  with  his  family,  and  the  garrison 
were  put  to  the  sword.  a.h'.7oo/ 

In  the  year  1303,  Aid  ud  din  went,  in  person,  against  Chit<')r^ 
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a  celebrated  hill-fort  in  M6wir,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the 
A.D.  1306.  RdjpAt  tribe  of  Ses6dia.  He  took  the  fort,  made  the  r&ja 
C(5itare  of  prisoner,  and  left  the  eldest  of  his  own  sons  as  governor. 
ohi.dr.  jfext  year  the  rdja  escaped,  and  made  himself  so 
formidable,  that  Aid  ud  din  fonnd  it  prudent  to  make  over  the  fort 
to  another  BijpAt  prince,  named  Molded,  who,  by  Ferishta's 
account,  was  a  nephew  of  the  rdja,  but  who  is  represented  by 
the  BdjpAts  as  a  person  of  another  family.  Mdlde6  remained 
tributary  to  Delhi  until  near  the  end  of  Aid  ud  din's  reign,  when 
ne  was  expelled  by  Hamir,  a  son  of  the  former  rdja.* 

Aid  ud  din  was  recalled  from  these  conquests  by  a  new  Mogul 
unsuccearfoi   invasiou  and  another  attack  on  Delhi.     His  force  was 

inTAsions  of 

theMoffuia.  go  much  Weakened  by  detachments,  that  when  he 
arrived  at  the  capital  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  and  obliged  to  intrench  his  camp.  The  Moguls,  who 
probably  were  not  prepared  for  protracted  operations,  with- 
drew without  a  battle ;  and  their  retreat  was  ascribed,  by  the 
])iety  of  the  age,  to  a  panic  sent  among  them  on  the  prayer  of 
Nizdm  ud  din  Oulia,  a  celebrated  saint  then  alive.  In  the  next 
two  years  there  were  three  Mogul  inroads,  one  of  which  pene- 
A.D.  1304.6,  trated,  by  the  north  of  the  Panjdb,  into  E6hilcand. 
A.  H.  704.6.  Qjj  ^jj  y^ose  occasions  the  prisoners  were  sent  to 
Delhi,  where  the  chiefs  were  trampled  to  death  by  elephants, 
and  the  men  bntchered  in  cold  blood.* 

Pisoontanu;  Thesc  werc  the  last  Mogul  invasions  for  many  years* 
fnouwioM!^  Though  Aid  ud  din's  continual  occupation  since  his 
Ez^dition  accession  had,  in  some  measure,  withdrawn  his  atten- 
i^ctaai.  tion  from  the  Deckan,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  scene 
of  his  early  exploits.  At  the  time  of  his  own  expedition  to 
Chlt6r  (a.d.  1303,  a.h.  703),  he  sent  an  army  through  Bengal, 
to  attack  Warangal,  the  capital  of  T61ingdna,  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Goddverl ;  and  he  now  prepared  a  great  force, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Rdja  of  Dedgiri,  who  had  of 
late  withheld  his  tribute.  Malik  OdfAr,  who  commanded  this 
army,  was  a  eunuch,  and  had  been  the  slave  of  a  merchant  at 
Cambay,  from  whom  he  was  taken,  by  force,  during  the  conquest 
of  Guzerdt.  Having  come  into  the  king's  possession,  he  so 
completely  won  his  master's  affections  that  he  rose  to  the  highest 
offices,  and  excited  the  utmost  disgust  among  the  nobles  by  his 
A,D.  1306,  rapid  promotion  from  so  base  an  origin.  He  now  pro- 
A.H.  706.  ceeded  through  Mdlwa,  and  by  SultdnpAr  in  Khdnd^sh, 
to   De6giri.    Before  he  commenced  the   siege,  he  overran  the 

"  The  descendant  of  this  family  is  now       princes. 
R4n4  of  Oudipfir,  the  chief  of  the  Rdjpiit  •  Ferishta  says  9,000  on  one  occasion. 
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greater  part  of  the  Maratta  coiintn-;  and  so  impressed  R4inde6 
with  the  impossibility  of  resistance,  that  he  came  out  of  his 
fortress,  and  agreed  to  accompany  Cdf6r  to  I>elhi.  He  was  there 
received  with  favour,  returned  loaded  with  honours,  and  from 
that  time  forward  remained  faithfiil  to  the  Mussulmans.  A  cir- 
cimistance  occurred  during  this  expedition  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  Alp  Khdn,  governor  of  Quzerit  **  (who  must  story  of  the 
be  distinguished  from  Alaf  Kh&n,  the  king's  brother),  Dewaiiwvi. 
had  been  directed  to  march  to  De6giri,  to  co-operate  with  Cdfiir. 
His  road  lay  through  BaglAna,  where  the  fugitive  rdja  of  Guzerit 
had  taken  refuge  as  has  been  related.  This  rdja's  wife,  OaulA 
D6vi,"  had  been  taken  prisoner  during  his  flight,  and  having  been 
carried  to  Aid  ud  din's  harem,  had  gained  a  great  share  of  his 
favour  by  her  beauty  and  talents.  On  hearing  of  the  intended 
march  of  these  forces,  she  entreated  that  means  might  be  taken 
to  recover  her  daughter  by  the  rija,  who  still  remained  with  the 
exiled  prince.  Alp  Kh^n  was  enjoined  to  attend  to  this  object, 
and  endeavoured,  by  the  offer  of  favourable  terms,  to  prevail  on 
the  rdja  to  give  up  his  daughter.  The  rdja  rejected  his  over- 
tures, and  Alp  Khdn  marched  against  him.  The  princess, 
whose  name  was  Dewal  D6vi,  had  long  been  sued  for  by  the  son 
of  Bimde6,  the  rija  of  De6giri;  but  her  father,  considering  a 
Maratta,  however  high  in  station,  as  an  unworthy  match  for  the 
daughter  of  a  Bdjput,  had  rejected  all  his  offers.  In  the  present 
extremity,  however,  he  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  the  princess 
was  sent  off,  with  an  escort,  to  Dedgiri.  Immediately  after  her 
departure,  Alp  Khdn  succeeded  in  defeating  and  dispersing  the 
rija's  army.  His  victory  afforded  him  little  satisfaction,  when  he 
found  that  the  princess  had  escaped  him;  and  knowing  the  influence 
of  CauM  B^xi,  and  the  impetuous  temper  of  the  king,  he  gave  up 
his  whole  attention  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  an  object  which 
they  had  both  so  much  at  heart.  His  utmost  efforts  were  not  at- 
tended with  success ;  and  he  had  arrived  within  a  march  of  De6giri 
without  hearing  any  tidings  of  the  princess,  when  a  party  who  had 
gone  from  his  camp  to  see  the  caves  of  E116ra  happened,  by  mere 
chance,  to  fall  in  with  her  escort;  and  being  under  the  necessity  of 
fighting  in  self-defence,  they  dispersed  the  escort,  and  captured  the 
princess,  before  they  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  their  acquisi- 
tion. Alp  Khin,  delighted  with  hisprize,immediatelymarched  with 
her  to  Delhi.  Her  beauty  made  such  an  impression  on  the  king's 
eldest  son,  Khizr  Khdn,  that  he  soon  after  married  her;  and  their 

"  [He  was  the  queen's  brother,  cf.    Fe-       a.h.  700. — Ed.] 
riahta,  Pert,  text,  p.  176, 1.  4,  and  p.  216,  "  [Ferishta's  tsxt  has  Kanwald  Devi, 

1.  16.     The  king  8  brother  had  di^l  in      i.e.  KamaW  Devi  ?— Ed.1  GoOqIc 
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lovesare  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  Persian  poein,byAmir  Khusrou. 

This  incident  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  intermixture  which 
had  already  taken  place  between  the  Hindis  and  Mahometans;  and 
also  as  leading  to  the  first  mention  of  the  caves  of  Elldra,  which 
have  been  compared,  as  works  of  labour,  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and  which,  in  reality,  far  surpass  them  as  specimens  of  art. 

During  this  expedition  of  CAfiir,  the  king,  in  person,  reduced 
JhiI6r  and  Sewdna,  places  in  Mdrwir,  to  the  north  of  Guzerdt. 

After  the  return  of  Cdfur,  according  to  Ferishta,  Aid  ud  din 
A.D.  1309,  received  accounts  of  the  failure  of  his  expedition  to 
t&awofan  Waraugal.  He  had  been  induced  to  send  it  by  an 
to^n°°  unexplored  route  from  Bengal,  in  consequence  of  the 
*f*°*-  solicitation  of  the  Rdja  of  Orissa.  who  had  become 

jealous  of  the  extension  of  his  neighbour's  power."  It  is  not 
recorded  how  it  failed,  or  how  the  contest  was  so  long  protracted. 
Cdfiir  was  sent  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  He  marched  by  Dedgiri, 
ravaged  the  north  of  T61ingdna,  gained  a  great  victory  in  the 
field,  took  the  strong  fort  of  ^Warangal  after  a  siege  of  sonae 
months,  and  compelled  the  rdja  to  i)ay  a  large  contribution  and 
submit  to  permanent  tribute. 

Next  year  Cdfi\r  was  again  sent  to  the  Deckan,  against  the 
A.D.  1810.  Balldl  rdja  of  Oarndta."  He  marched  by  De6giri, 
conquSitof  crosscd  the  Goddveri  at  Peitan,  and  penetrated,  after 
carn4ta,  ^  great  battle,  to  Dwdra  Samudra,  the  capital,  which  he 
took;  and,  having  made  the  rdja  prisoner,  put  an  end  to  the 
dynasty  of  Balldl."  He  does  not  appear  to  have  invaded  the 
atidof  Ma4r  western  part  of  the  Balldl  possessions;  but  he  reduced 
CiSe"8<Sio.  ^^^  whole  of  their  eastern  territory,  including  Madber 
'*"•  on  the  seacoast,  as  far  south  as  Rdm^shwar,  or  Adam's 

Bridge,  opposite  Ceylon.  He  there  built  a  mosque,  which  was 
still  standing  when  Ferishta  wrote.** 

^'^  Wilflon's  IrUroduetion  to  the  Mcu:-  doubt  that  the  appellation  really  applies 
kenzie  CaUdogue,  p.  cxxxii.  For  an  ac-  to  the  tract  on  the  opposite  coast,  ex- 
count  of  the  principality  of  Warangal,  tending  north  from  Rdm^hwar.  (See 
gee  Book  iv.  ch.  ii.  Maraden^s    Marco    Polo^  p.   626,   note.) 

"  See  Book  iv.  ch.  iL  That  Mather  in  this  sense  was  included 

'^  Wilson's  Introduction  to  the  Maeken-  in  the  BallAl  kinsdom,  appears  from  Pro- 

zU  Catalogue^  p.  cxiii.     Dwdra  Samudra  feasor  Wilson's  Introduction  to  the  Mac- 

wassituated  in  the  heart  of  Camlita,  about  kenzie  Catalogue,  vol.  i.   p.  cxi.     It  re- 

100  miles  north-west  of  Seringapatam,  •  nudned  united  to  Delhi  for  twenty  or 

where  its  ruins  still  remain.    (Buchanan's  thirty  years,  till  near  the  middle  of  the 

Journey  J  vol.  iii.  p.  891.)  fourteenth  century;  about  which  time  Ibn 

**  Briggs's  Ferukta^  vol.  i.  p.  873.     Ma-  Batdta  crossed  from  Ceylon  to  Ma4ber« 

dber  (the  place  of  crossing  over)  has  very  and  found  it  in  the  possession  of  a  Ma- 

genendly  been  supposed  to  be  Malabar,  hometan  fiimily,  who  had  shortly  before 

as  well  A^m  the  resemblance  of  the  names  acquired  it  in  consequence  of  the  revolt 

as  from  the  position  of  the  latter  country  of  Jel41  ud  din  Hasan,  a  sherif  or  aeiad, 

in  reference  to  Arabia;  but  there  is  no  who  had  been  a  subject  of  Mohammed 
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After  tliis  expedition  Cifiir  returned,  with  vast  treasures,  to 
Delhi.**  It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  Ala  ud  dfn  at 
once  discharged  the  whole  of  the  Mogul  converts  from  Mawacr©  of 
his  service.  Though  habitually  turbulent,  they  seem  to  verts. 
have  given  no  immediate  occasion  for  this  violent  and  a.*h'.7ii.'  • 
impnident  measure.  Being  now  driven  to  despair,  some  of  them 
entered  on  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  king ;  and  on  its  being 
detected,  the  king  ordered  the  whole  of  them  (amounting, 
according  to  Ferishta,  to  15,000)  to  be  massacred,  and  their 
families  to  be  sold  for  slaves. 

RAmde6  had  died  before,  or  during,  Cifiir's  last  expedition  ; 
and  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  already  suspected  of  dis- 
affection.    He  now  withheld  his  tribxite;  and  some  disturbances 
having  likewise  taken  place  in  Carudta,  Cafur  once  more  set  out 
to  quell  them.     He  put  the  raja   of  Deogiri  to  death,  a.d.  1812, 
and  carried  his  arms  over  all  Mahardshtra  and  Carn&ta,  Ti^i^'of 
compelling  those  princes  who  still  retained  their  terri-  con^itlt 
tories  to  pay  tribute  ;  and,  after  accomplishing  all  the  ^^^^' 
objects  of  his  expedition,  he  returned  again  to  Delhi. 

Aid  ud  din's  constitution  had  by  this  time  yielded  to  a  long 
course  of  intemperance.     His  ill-health  made  him  more  intriuneB 
suspicious  and  irritable  than  ever;  and,  like  most  people  ^mS? '*" 
who  distrust  the  bulk  of  mankind,  he  was  the  dupe  of  one  ^''"^• 
artful  individual.     This  was  Cdfur,  the  extent  of  whose  abilities 
was  equalled  by  the  depravity  of  his  principles.    The  use  he  made 
of  his  influence  was  to  destroy  all  who  he  thought  might  rival 
him  in  favour,  and  afterwards  to  irritate  the  king  against  his  sons, 
and  the  queen  their  mother,  who  might  otherwise  have  found 
means  to  reconcile  him  to  his  children.     Cafiir  first  encoxiraged 
him  in  the  notion  that  he  was  slighted  and  neglected  by  them  in 
his  illness,  and  at  last  infused  suspicions  that  they  were  plotting 
against  his   life.     Aid  ud  dfn,  notwithstanding  his   unfeeling 
nature,  seems  to  have  had  some  affection  for  his  offspring ;  so 

Tughkk.  The  revolt  of  Seiad  Hasan  in  religion  had  been  introduced  in  that 
Maiilber  against  Mohammed  Tughlak  is  quarter  from  Arabia,  some  centuries  be- 
also  mentioned  by  Ferishta.  (firiggs,  fore  Aid  ud  din's  invasion  of  the  Deokan  ; 
vol.  i.  p.  423.)  It  is  not  probable  that  and  it  did  not  become  the  dominant  one 
C4ftir  conquered  the  western  territory  of  until  the  conquest  of  Malabar  by  Heider 
the   BaMls,    because    it    appears   from  All. 

Wilks'  Mytore^  that  the  remains  of  that  **  Ferishta  states  that,  at  this  time, 
family  retired  to  T<5ntir  near  Seringapa-  there  was  no  silver  coinage  in  the  Gar- 
tarn  ;  and  Ibn  Bati!ita  found  Malabkr,  natic :  and  Colonel  Briggs  observes  that 
(which  he  visited  on  his  way  to.  and  on  the  same  was  true  to  a  certain  extent,  till 
his  return  from,  Ma^ber)  in  the  hands  of  very  lately  :  the  common  coin  was  the 
Hindi!i  princes,  except  Hondwar,  which  pagoda,  and  there  was  a  small  coin  called 
was  held  by  a  Mussulman  under  the  a  gold  fanam,  as  low  in  value  as  a  six- 
sovereignty  of  a  Hindi!i.    The  Mussulman  pence. 
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that  it  was  not  till  near  his  end  that  C4fur  prevailed  on  him, 
l)y  innumerable  artifices,  to  commit  the  two  eldest  princes  and 
the  queen  to  prison.  At  the  same  time  C^fur  procured  an  order 
to  make  away  with  Alp  Khdn,  whose  power  he  dreaded,  and 
thus  to  remove  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  his  seizing  on  the 
government  on  his  master's  death. 

Meanwhile  the  king's  blind  subjection  to  his  favourite,  and 
the  increased  tyranny  of  his  administration,  excited  general 
Eevoitof  discontent.  The  nobles  of  the  court  were  disgusted. 
RecnveiT  of  GuzcrAt  brokc  into  open  rebellion.  It  was  at  this  time 
theBAjp4t«.  that  Chitor  was  recovered  by  Rdnd,  Hamir;  and  Harp&l, 
the  son-in-law  of  Rd,mde6,  raised  an  extensive  insurrection  in 
the  Deckan,  and  expelled  many  Mahometan  garrisons. 

The  paroxysms  of  rage  produced  by  a  succession  of  these 
Deafhof  tidings  increased  the  king's  sufferings,  and  soon 
if^D.  wie!"'  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  His  end  is 
Y^'ne  ^^^d  to  heiVQ  been  accelerated  by  poison,  administered 
shawwiie.    byC^ifiir. 

So  great  is  the  effect  of  vigour  in  a  despotism,  that  although 
HiB  charac-  ^.14  ud  diu  was  iguoraut  and  capricious,  as  well  as  cruel 
^^-  and  tyrannical,  yet  his  foreign  conquests  were  among 

the  greatest  ever  made  in  India ;  and  his  internal  administra- 
tion, in  spite  of  many  absurd  and  oppressive  measures,  was,  on 
the  whole,  equally  successful.  Quiet  and  security  prevailed 
throughout  the  provinces  ;  wealth  increased,  and  showed  itself 
in  public  and  private  buildings,  and  in  other  forms  of  luxury 
and  improvement.  Aid  ud  din  was  so  absolutely  illiterate,  that 
he  began  to  learn  to  read  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  on 
the  throne  ;  yet  so  arrogant,  that  his  most  experienced  ministers 
durst  not  venture  to  contradict  him,  and  the  best-informed  men 
about  his  court  were  careful  to  keep  their  knowledge  to  the  level 
of  his  acquirements.  Nor  did  this  presumption  wear  off  with 
his  youth :  it  increased  in  his  latter  days .  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
every  word  he  uttered  was  considered  as  irrevocable.  In  the 
commencement  of  his  career  of  prosperity,  he  entertained  thoughts 
of  setting  up  for  a  prophet,  and  founding  a  new  religion ;  and 
when  he  had  laid  aside  that  fancy,  he  assumed  the  title  of  "  The 
Second  Alexander,"  and  publicly  discussed  a  project  of  universal 
conquest. 

Hi«  internal  Somc  curious  features  are  preserved  of  his  l)olicy,  and 
policy.        that  of  his  age. 

At  the  time  when  he  had  been  so  often  threatened  by  conspi- 
racies, he  called  his  counsellors  together,  to  consider  the  causes 
and  the   remedy.     They  traced   his   danger  to  three  principal 
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sources  : — convivial  meetings,  where  men  opened  their  secret 
thoughts  to  each  other;  connexions  between  great  nobles,  espe- 
cially by  intemiarriages;  and,  above  all,  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  property,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  governors 
of  provinces.  The  king  concurred  in  these  opinions:  he  for- 
bade the  use  of  wine,  and  prohibited  all  private  meetings  and 
political  discussions  among  the  nobles  of  his  court,  till,  at 
length,  no  man  could  entertain  his  friends  without  a  written 
order  from  the  vazir.  No  marriage  among  the  nobility  was 
allowed  without  a  licence  from  the  crown.  Farmers  were 
limited  to  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and  a  certain  number  of 
cattle  and  servants.  Graziers,  in  like  manner,  were  restricted 
as  to  the  number  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Official  emolu- 
ments were  reduced;  the  land-tax  was  increased,  and  more 
rigorously  exacted;  and,  at  last,  the  king  became  so  rapacious, 
that  the  private  property  both  of  Mussulmans  and  Hindtis  was 
confiscated  without  a  cause,  so  that  men  were  almost  reduced 
to  a  level  over  all  the  empire." 

Among  other  measures  of  A14  ud  din,  one  was  for  fixing 
rates  for  the  prices  of  all  articles.  This  plan  originated  in  a 
wish  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  troops,  which  the  king  thought 
would  be  unjust  unless  the  expense  of  living  was  lowered 
likewise.  Accordingly,  prices  were  fixed  for  grain,  cattle, 
horses,  Ac,  and  for  all  other  commodities,  which  were  classed 
for  the  purpose.*®  Everything  was  included  except  labour. 
Public  granaries  were  constructed;  importation  was  encou- 
raged, exportation  forbidden;  money  was  advanced  to  mer- 
chants to  enable  them  to  import  goods.  Wholesale  purchases 
were  not  allowed;  hours  were  fixed  for  opening  and  shutting 
shops;  and  the  whole  was  rendered  effective  by  public  reports 
to  the  king,  and  the  employment  of  spies  and  informers  to 
detect  breaches  of  the  regulation. 

A  dearth  which  ensued  soon  after  occasioned  a  relaxation  in 
enforcing  the  rules  about  grain;  and  the  others,  though  not 
rescinded  till  the  next  reign,  were  i)robably  in  a  great  measure 
neglected  after  the  king  had  cooled  on  his  scheme. 

One  of  Ali  ud  din's  maxims  was,  that  "  religion  had  no  con- 
nexion with  civil  government,  but  was  only  the  business,  or 
rather  amusement,   of  private   life;"   and  another,  that  "the 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  state-  applies  to  the  last  years  of  the  reign. 
ment)  the  last  words  of  which  are  Ferish-  "  Tables  of  the  prices  are  given  in 

ta't,  with  the  same  author's  glowing  ac-  Ferishta,  and  would  be  interesting  if  the 

count  of  the  general  prosperity  ;  but  it  value  of  the  coins  could  be  better  awer- 

is  probable  tibie  unfavourable  picture  only  tained.  Oooolp 
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^nll  of  a  wise  prince  was  better  than  the  opinions  of  variable 
bodies  of  men."     Aid  ud  din  had  reigned  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

Mobdrik  Khilji. 

On  the  death  of  Aid  ud  din,  Cdf6r  produced  a  pretended  will 
of  that  prince,  appointing  his  youngest  son,  an  infant,  to  be  his 
successor,  under  the  guardianship  of  Cdfdr. 

Having  thus  gained  possession  of  the  government,  Cdftlr  put 
out  the  eyes  of  the  king's  two  eldest  sons,  and  not  long  after 
sent  assassins  to  murder  the  third  son,  Mobdrik.  The  assas- 
sins, however,  were  won  over  and  induced  to  spare  him;  and 
before  Cdfur  had  time  to  take  further  measures,  he  was  himself 
assassinated  by  the  royal  guard,  headed  by  their  commander  and 
his  lieutenant. 

Mobdrik  was  immediately  raised  to  the  government.  He 
A.D.  1317,  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king  for  two  months,  at  the 
J^SI^m?'  ^°d  ^^  which  time  he  deprived  his  infant  brother  of 
lioiiarrimT;  gjgjj^^  ^^^  scut  him  to  a  hill-fort  for  life. 

He  next  put  to  death  the  two  officers  who  had  placed  him 
on  the  throne,  and  broke  up  the  gnard.  He  raised  several  of 
his  slaves  to  high  rank  and  office,  and  made  one  of  them  (a  con- 
verted Hindii,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  Khusrou  Khdn)  his 
vazir;  so  that  his  first  acts  gave  an  earnest  of  the  bloody  and 
licentious  reign  which  was  to  follow. 

These  misdeeds  were  not  entirely  unmixed  with  good  actions; 
he  set  free  all  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  17,000 — a  sweeping 
measure,  which  could  only  have  been  commendable  after  a 
reign  like  the  preceding.  He  restored  the  lands  confiscated  by 
Aid  ud  din,  removed  his  oppressive  taxes,  and  abolished  his 
restrictions  on  trade  and  property. 

His  military  proceedings  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  were 
not  less  meritorious.  He  sent  an  army  to  reduce  Guzerdt, 
A.D.  1318.  ^^^  marched,  himself,  to  the  Deckan,  where  he  took 
A.H.718.  Harpdl  prisoner,  and  inhumanly  ordered  him  to  be 
fiayed  alive.  Having  completely  restored  tranquillity,  he  re- 
turned to  Delhi,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  course  of  the  most 
degrading  and  odious  debauchery.  One  of  his  amusements  was 
to  accompany  a  troop  of  actresses  in  a  female  habit,  and  to 
dance  along  with  them  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  He  was 
in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication,  and  his  chief  delight  ap- 
peared to  be  to  display  his  worst  vices  to  the  public.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  under  such  a  prince  there  should  be§y  continual 
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succession  of  conspiracies  and  rebellions,  each  of  which  was 
followed  by  tortures  and  executions,  and  each  gave  rise  to  fresh 
suspicions  and  additional  acts  of  tyranny. 

During  his  expedition  to  the  Deckan,  he  sent  his  favourite 
Khusrou  to  conquer  Malabar,  which  he  eflFected  in  the  conaueat  of 
course  of  a  year,  and  brought  a  great  treasure  to  Delhi.  '*»>»^- 
The  whole  administration  of  the  government  was  then  confided 
to  him,  and  every  man's  life  and  fortune  was  at  his  ^d.isw, 
mercy.     He  put  some  of  the  nobility  to  death,  and  ^•"•^^•• 
struck  such  a  terror  Into  the  rest,  that  they  thought  miuirou,  and 
themselves  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  quit  the  court,  SafffindS^ 
and  leave  the  king  to  the  machinations  of  his  favourite,  o^ 
The  opportunity  was  not  lost  on  Khusrou,  who  surrounded  the 
king  with  his  creatures,  and  filled  the  capital  with  Hindii  troops 
of  his  own  cast ;  *•  until  at  length,  when  his  plot  was  matured, 
he  perpetrated  the  murder  of  his  infatuated  master,  and  a.d.  imi. 
at  once  assumed  the  vacant  throne.     He  put  to  death  a.h.  721,  * 
all   the   survivors  of  the  family  of  A16  ud  din,  and  awwai.Mur- 
transferred  Dewal  D6vi  to  his  own  seraglio.     His  other  rik,  and  ex- 
measures  were  in  the  same  spirit.     But,  notwithstand-  wa  family. 
ing  his  in&mous  character  and  his  manifold  crimes,  he  did  not 
fail  to  obtain  adherents,  and  to  strengthen  his  party.     He  not 
only  brought  his  own  low  creatures  into  power,  but  endeavoured 
to  gain  over  the  established  nobles,  by  investing  them  with  some 
of  the  highest  offices.    Among  this  number  was  Jlind  Khdn,  the 
son  of  Ghdzi  Kh^n  Tughlak,  governor  of  the  Panjdb,  whose 
reputation  and  influence  made  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
conciliate  him.     In  this  Khusrou  failed.     Jiini  Khdn  fled  from 
the   court,  and   GhAzi  Khdn   went  into  open   rebellion  ;   and, 
inarching  to  Delhi  with  the  veteran  troops  of  the  frontier,  he 
gained  a  victory  over  the  dissolute  and  ill-commanded  ^ „,  1321, 
hands  opposed  to  him,  and  put  an  end  to  the  reign  and  iJ^^vU; 
life  of  the  usurper,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  people.     ^^®^  *** 
On  entering  Delhi,  Gh^zi  Khdn  made  a  declaration  that  his 
only  object  was  to  deliver  the  country  from  oppression,  and  that 
he  was  willing  to  place  any  of  the  royal  line  on  the  throne.     No 
member  of  the  Khilji  family  was  found  to  have  survived,  and 
Tughlak  was  himself  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  Ghiyds  ud 
<lin. 

'*  [He  was  a  converted  Parwdri  slave  admitted  to  build  a  house  within  the  town, 
of  QuzerAt ;  this  ca^t  is  one  of  Hindd  See  Briggs's  PeriskUt,  vol.  L  p.  387. — Ed.] 
outcasts,  deemed  so  unclean  as  not  to  be 
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CHAPTER   III. 

HOUSE   OF   TUOHLAK,   8EIADS,   AND   HOUSE   OF   L6Df. 


HOUSE   OF  TUGHLAK. 


GAiyds  ud  din  Ttighlak. 

GhiyAs  ud  DfN  TuGHLAK  was  the  son  of  a  Turkl  slave  of 
A.D,  1881,  Ghiy&s  nd  din  Balban,  by  an  Indian  mother.^  His 
A.H.  m.  whole  reign  was  as  commendable  as  his  accession  was 
blameless.  He  began  by  restoring  order  in  his  internal  admini- 
stration, and  by  pntting  his  frontier  in  an  effective  state  of 
A.D,  1882.  defence  against  the  Moguls.  He  then  sent  his  son, 
pSimof  ^^^^  Khdn,  to  settle  the  Deckan,  where  affairs  had 
SSnto^t  fallen  into  disorder.  Jiind  KhAn's  operations  were 
lingina.  successftil,  Until  he  reached  Warangal,  on  the  fortifi- 
cations of  which  place  he  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  : 
the  siege  was  protracted  until  the  setting-in  of  the  hot  winds, 
and  perhaps  till  the  first  burst  of  the  rainy  season  ;  a  malignant 
distemper  broke  out  in  his  camp ;  and  his  troops,  already  de- 
pressed by  these  disasters,  were  alarmed  by  false  reports  of  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  a  revolution  at  Delhi.  At  length,  some 
of  his  principal  oflicers  deserted  him  with  their  troops  ;  and 
the  j)rince  himself,  endeavouring  to  retreat  with  the  rest,  was 
pressed  by  the  Hindfis,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  towards 
Doulatdbkd,  He  only  brought  back  3,000  horse,  out  of  his 
whole  army,  to  Delhi.  JAn&  Kh^n  proved  himself  so  indiscreet 
and  self-willed  in  his  own  reign,  that  it  is  difficult  to  help 
ascribing  a  share  of  his  failure,  in  this  instance,  to  himself, 
conquert  of  He  was  morc  successfiil  in  his  next  attempt :  he  took 
capture  of'  Bidar,  a  place  of  strength  and  importance ;  and  after- 
the^^  wards  reduced  Warangal,  and  brought  the  rdja  prisoner 
A.M.  723.'     to  Delhi.* 

^  [Feriahta  Bays  that  she  was  a  woman  '  The  raja  was  afterwards  released  and 

of  the  Jat  tribe. — Ed.]  restored. 
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After  this  the  king  proceeded  in  person  to  Bengal,  where 
Bakarra  Khin,  the  father  of  the  former  king,   Kei  a.».i88«, 
Kobad,  still  retained  his  government,  after  a  lapse  of  ^^  ^'**- 
forty  years.     He  was  now  confirmed  in  possession,  and  permitted 
the  use  of  royal  ornaments,  by  the  son  of  his  father's  former  slave. 

The  king  also  settled  some  disturbances  in  SAnArgong  (now 
Dacca  ^),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  province  independent  of 
Bengal.  On  his  way  back,  he  reduced  Tirhut  (formerly  Mithila), 
and  took  the  r&ja  prisoner. 

As  he  approached  the  capital  he  was  met  by  his  eldest  son, 
Jtiui  KhAn,  who  received  him  with  magnificence  in  a  wooden 
pavilion  erected  for  the  occasion.      During  the  cere-  Deathofthe 
monies  the  building  gave  way,  and  the  king,  with  five  ^^• 
other  persons,  was  crushed  in  its  fall.     This  misfortune  may  have 
been  purely  accidental ;   but  the  unusualness  of  erecting  such 
a  structure  at  all,  the  opportune  absence  of  the  eldest  prince 
at  the  moment,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  second,  who  a.©,  lass, 
was  his  father's  favourite,  being  involved  in  the  same  f.^!%7 ' 
calamity,  fixed  strong  suspicions  on  the  successor,  in  SJJ^^ 
whose  favour  everything  turned  out  so  well.* 

The  fort  or  castle  of  Tughlak6b4d,  which  is  remarkable  even 
at  Delhi  for  its  massive  grandeur,  was  build  by  Qhiyis  ud  din. 

Mohammed   Tughlak. 

Jtind  Khan,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Sultdn  Mohammed, 
took  possession  of  his  dignity  with  extraordinary  mag-  a.d.  i336, 
nificence;  and  distributed  gifts  and  pensions  to  his  oiuMcterof 
friends,  and  to  men  of  learning,  with  a  profnsion  never  Tughiat 
before  equalled.  He  established  hospitals  and  almshouses  on 
the  same  liberal  scale ;  and  throughout  his  whole  reign  his 
munificence  to  the  learned  was  such  as  to  deserve  and  to  obtain 
their  warmest  expressions  of  praise. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  the  most  eloquent 
and  accomplished  prince  of  his  age.  His  letters,  both  in  Arabic 
and  Persian,  were  admired  for  their  elegance,  long  after  he  had 
ceased  to  reign.  His  memory  was  extraordinary:  and  besides 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
he  was  much  attached  to  mathematics,  and  to  physical  science; 
and  used  himself  to  attend  sick  persons,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  symptoms  of  any  extraordinary  disease.  He  was 
regular  in  his  devotions,  abstained  from  wine,  and  conformed  in 


»  Hamilton's  ffindo^an,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  *  See  fbn  BatiUa,  ^180. 
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his  private  life  to  all  the  moral  precepts  of  his  religion.  In  war 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  and  personal  activity,  so 
that  his  contemporaries  were  justified  in  esteeming  him  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

Yet  the  whole  of  these  splendid  talents  and  accomplishments 
were  given  to  him  in  vain:  they  were  accompanied  by  a  perver-* 
sion  of  judgment  which,  after  every  allowance  for  the  intoxica- 
tion of  absolute  power,  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  was  not 
aflFected  by  some  degree  of  insanity.  His  whole  life  was  spent 
in  pursuing  visionary  schemes,  by  means  equally  irrational,  and 
with  a  total  disregard  of  the  suflFerings  which  they  occasioned 
to  his  subjects;  and  its  results  were  more  calamitous  than  those 
of  any  other  Indian  reign. 

His  first  act  was  one  which  neither  his  virtues  nor  defects 
would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  An  army  of  Moguls,  under  a 
very  celebrated  general,  Timiirshln  Kh&n,*  having  entered  the 
Panj&b,  he  bought  them  oflF  by  the  payment  of  an  immense 
contribution;  and  this  first  instance  of  such  policy  in  India  was 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  followed  by  fresh  invasions. 

His  next  measure  was  equally  inconsistent  with  his  character, 
for  it  was  perfectly  rational  and  well-judged.  He  completed  the 
reduction  of  the  Deckan,  and  brought  his  most  remote  provinces 
into  as  good  order  as  those  near  his  capital. 
J^gjJ^^^  He  then  plunged  into  the  career  which  seemed 
Mohammed,  naturally  suited  to  his  genius. 

He  first  determined  on  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  assembled 
^Q^of  *  ^^^  army;*  which,  after  it  had  consumed  his  trea- 
Feniiu  sures,  dispersed  for  want  of  pay,  and  carried  pillage 
and  ruin  to  every  quarter. 

His  next  undertaking  was  to  conquer  China,  and  fill  his  ex- 
Attempt  to  hausted  coflFers  with  the  plunder  of  that  rich  monarchy. 
China.  With  this  view  he  sent  an  army  of  100,000  men  through 
the  Him&laya  mountains ;  but  when  the  passage  was  effected, 
the  Indians  found  a  powerful  Chinese  army  assembled  on  the 
frontier,  with  which  theirs,  reduced  in  numbers  and  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  was  unable  to  cope.  Their  provisions  likewise  failed; 
and  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  did  not  admit  of  a  moment's 
delay  in  falling  back. 

During  their  retreat  they  were  harassed  by  the  mountaineers, 
slaughtered  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  and  worn  out  by  famine. 
The  Chinese  were  at  last  checked  by  the  torrents  of  rain  which 

*  [Fexishta  calls  him  Turmiishzin. —  '  Ferishta  makes  it  amount  to  870,000 

Ed.]  horse. 
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began  to  fall,  and  the  Indians,  in  time,  made  their  way  through 
the  mountains;  but  they  now  found  the  low-countr)'  inundated, 
and  the  hills  covered  with  impervious  jungle.  So  terrible  were 
the  calamities  of  their  retreat,  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days 
scarcely  a  man  was  left  to  tell  the  tale;  and  many  of  those  who 
had  been  left  behind  in  garrisons,  as  the  army  advanced,  were 
put  to  death  by  the  king,  as  if  they  had  contributed  to  the 
failure  of  this  ill-starred  expedition. 

As  this  expedition  had  failed  to  relieve  the  king's  wants,  he 
had  recourse  to  another,  almost  equally  ill-contrived,  introduction 
He  had  heard  of  the  use  of  paper-money  in  China,"*  monqr. 
and  he  now  introduced  the  system  into  his  own  dominions,  sub- 
stituting copper  tokens  for  paper.  The  king's  insolvency,  and 
the  instability  of  his  government,  destroyed  the  credit  of  his 
tokens  from  the  first;  foreign  merchants  refused  to  take  them, 
and  all  attempts  at  compulsion  were  evaded,  even  at  home; 
trade,  in  consequence,  was  at  a  stand,  and  confusion  and  dis- 
tress were  spread  throughout  all  ranks.  The  king  gained,  to 
appearance,  in  the  payment  of  his  debts,  but  his  receipts  were 
diminished  in  the  same  proportion;  the  roots  of  his  revenue  were 
struck  at  by  the  impoverished  condition  of  his  subjects;  and  the 
result  of  all  this  sacrifice  of  the  fortunes  of  the  people  was  to 
leave  his  own  in  greater  embarrassment  than  ever. 

The  king's  exactions,  which  were  always  excessive,  were  now 
rendered  intolerable  by  the  urgency  of  his  necessities:^  Tyranny 
the  husbandmen  abandoned  their  fields,  fled  to  the  tioSa^Sftko 
woods,  and  in  many  places  maintained  themselves  by  '^^• 
rapine;  many  towns  were  likewise  deserted,  and  Mohammed, 
driven  to  fury  by  the  disorders  which  he  had  himself  occasioned, 
revenged  himself  by  a  measure  which  surpassed  all  his  other 
enormities.  He  ordered  out  his  army  as  if  for  a  grand  hunt, 
surrounded  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  as  is  usual  on  the 
great  scale  of  the  Indian  chase;  and  then  gave  orders  that  the 
circle  should  close  towards  the  centre,  and  that  all  within  it 
(mostly   inofensive  peasants)  should  be  slaughtered  like  wild 

*  [A  paper-currency  appears  to  ^  have  in  A.D.  1294,  but  failed.     (See  Journal 

eziflted  in  China  two  centuries  before  the  B.A^.  1860.)  Muhammad  Tughlak  issued 

Moghul  conquest ;  and  we  find  it  in  full  copper  tokens  instead  of  the  paper  notes 

force  under  the  suooeBSors  of  Ghengiz  (called  chavs  in  Persia  from  the  Chinese 


Khin,  as  it  is  described  by  Marco  Polo,  word),  and  many  of  them  are  still  extant. 

who  resided  in  the  court  of  Kubl&i  Eh&n,  Mr.  Thomas>  by  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 

from  about  A.D.  1274  to  1291,  and  Ibn  tant  coins,  fixes  their  issue  as  having  con- 

Batdta,  who  visited  China  as  Muhammad  tinned  from  A.H.  780  to  a.h.  732.— Ed.] 

Tughlak's  ambassador  about  A.D.  1845.  '  [Ziii  ud  din  Baml  says  that  he  in- 

Kai  Kh4tii,  tiie  Moghul  ruler  of  Persia,  creased  the  land-tax  of  the  Do&b  district 

tried  to  introduce  the  same  system  there  ten  and  twentyfold  (p.  478). — Ed.] 
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beasts.  This  sort  of  hnnt  was  more  than  once  repeated;  and 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  there  was  a  general  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  city'  of  Canouj.  These  horrors  led  in 
due  time  to  famine,  and  the  miseries  of  the  country  exceeded 
all  power  of  description. 

All  this  oppression  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  attempts 
Bebeuions.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^'  Mohammcd's  own  nephew  first  revolted 
A.©.  1838,  ^  MAlwa,  and,  being  pursued  by  the  king  into  the 
^"•739.'  Deckan,  was  taken  and  flayed  alive.  Malik  Behrttm, 
the  old  friend  of  the  king's  father,  whom  he  had  helped  to  mount 
A.D.  1380.  ^^^  throne,  next  rebelled  in  the  Panjdb,  and  was  also 
A.H.  740.       subdued  and  put  to  death. 

Fenmuient  Bengal  soou  after  revolted  under  a  Mussulman  officer, 
Bengal.  and  was  never  again  subdued.  The  country  on  the 
A.D.  1340.      coast  of  Coromandel*  almost  immediately  followed  the 

A.H.  741 ;  11111 

and  of  the     example,  and  had  the  same  success. 

coast  of  JT     / 

coromandeL  The  king  wcut  in  person  to  put  down  this  last  rebel- 
lion, but  his  army  was  attacked  by  a  pestilence  at  Warangal, 
and  suffered  so  much  by  its  ravages,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  De6giri.  On  his  way  he  had  occasion  to  have  a  tooth 
drawn,  and  he  buried  it,  with  great  ceremony,  under  a  magni- 
ficent tomb. 

Meanwhile  the  Afghans  crossed  the  Indus  and  ravaged  the 
Panj&b;  when  they  retired  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Gakkars, 
who  took  L4h6r,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  province. 

The  rdjas  of  Carndta  and  T61ingana  now  formed  a  combination 
Restoration  to  rccovcr  their  independence.  The  former  was  the 
kingdoms  of  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  that 
T^infftoJT  of  Balldl,  which  fixed  its  capital  at  Bijayanagar,*  and 
tH.744.  maintained  a  nearly  equal  struggle  with  the  Mussul- 
mans until  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  latter 
regained  possession  of  Warangal,  while  Mohammed's  garrisons 
were  expelled  from  every  part  of  their  dominions. 

"  [In  Ferishta  it  is  called  Malxir  (see  land-grant  extant  of  Bukkardya  is  dated 

9upr&,  p.  897)  ;  it  revolted  in  1341,  under  A.D.  1370,  the  latest  A.D.  1875  ;  some  tra- 

Sayyid  Hasan. — Ed.]  ditions  give  him  thirty-four  yeara'  reign, 

*  [This  revolt  is  an  era  of  some  im-  others  only  fourteen.    M4dhava,  who  ap- 

portance  in  Hindii  literary  history,  as  it  pears  to  have  been  also  called  Siiya^a,  was 

was  accompanied  by  a  temporary  revival  his  prime  minister,  and  we  owe  to  him 

of  Hindii  learning.      Tradition  in    the  a  series  of  commentaries  on  the  Vedas, 

Deckan  ascribes  the  founding  of  Vijaya-  philosophical  systems,  law,  and  grammar, 

nagara,  to  two  princes,  Bukkardya  and  Midhava  always  mentions  his  patron's 

Harihara,  with  the  aid  of  a  learned  Brah-  name  in  the  commencement  of  his  works, 

man,  M4dhava  Vidydranya.  The  common  See  Wilson's  MaekenUeMSS. ;  Colebrooke, 

date  of    the    founding  is   1258  of  the  Euays,  ii.  255.    A.  C.  Bumell,  Preface  to 

Siflivdhana  era  (A.D.  1336),  but  this  is  the  VaiUa'brdhmana.—ED,] 
probably  too  soon.     The  earliest  copper 
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The  famine  in  Hindostan  being  at  this  time  at  its  height,  the 
governor   of   Sambal    became   nnable    to    collect   his  other 
revenue,  and,  dreading  the  king's  violence,  went  into  ™^  ^J^ 
rebellion.     He    was   soon  crushed,  as  was   a  similar  a.h.74*.' 
insurgent  at  Bidar,  in  the  Deckan  ;  but  a  new  rebellion  almost 
inmiediately  followed  in  the  latter  place  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
converted  Moguls,  or,  as  they  were  now  called.  Amir  ^d.  1*48, 
Jadida,    or    new    nobility.      The    present    revolt  was  ^«-^^ 
quashed,  but  their  other  chiefs  remained  as  ready  as  ever  to 
profit  by  any  new  disturbance. 

The  next  rebellion  was  that  of  Ein  ul  Mulk,  who,  being 
removed  from  his  government  of  Oudh  to  that  of  the  Deckan, 
suspected  the  king's  intentions,  and  threw  off  his  allegiance. 
He  was  soon  reduced,  but,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  was 
pardoned,  and  restored  to  his  office. 

The  governor  of  the  Deckan,  who  had  hitherto  made  head 
against  his  continually  increasing  difficulties,  was  afterwards 
removed ;  and  the  country  was  placed  under  the  king's  son-in- 
law,  ImM  ul  Mulk,  while  a  great  addition  was  laid  on  the 
revenue  of  the  province. 

Mdlwa  likewise  was  put  under  a  new  governor  of  low  origin, 
who  showed  his  zeal  by  a  treacherous  massacre  of  seventy  of  the 
Mogul  Amirs,  on  which  the  officers  of  the  same  nation  Rebellion  of 
in  Guzer&t  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  join  J|^^^^ 
them  in  rebellion.    The  king  suppressed  this,  insurrec-  ^"«»*'' 
tion  in  person,  and  ravaged  his  own  province  as  if  it  ^d.  i847. 
had  been   an  enemy's,  giving  up  the  rich  towns  of  ^■-  ^*®' 
Cambay  and  Surdt  to  plunder. 

Some  of  the  rebels  of  Guzerit,  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
Deckan,  were  protected  by  the  Mogul  Amirs  in  that  province, 
which  Mohammed  so  highly  resented  that  he  ordered  those  chiefs 
to  be  made  prisoners.  They  soon  after  effected  their  General 
escape,  raised  a  general  rebellion,  and  proclaimed  S^SLSf**^ 
Ismail  Khin,  an  Afghan  general,  king.  Mohammed  SSify"S? 
Tughlak,  with  a  courage  and  activity  worthy  of  a  better  *»^«**^- 
cause,  hastened  to  the  Deckan,  defeated  the  insurgents,  and 
shut  up  the  chiefs  and  their  king  in  the  fort  of  De6giri.  Before 
he  could  complete  his  success  by  the  capture  of  that  fortress, 
his  presence  was  required  by  a  new  revolt  in  Guzerit ;  and  as 
he  was  marching  to  suppress  it,  the  people  of  the  Deckan  rose 
on  his  rear,  and  plundered  his  baggage  and  elephants.  The 
disturbance  in  Guzerdt  was,  however,  got  under,  and  the  chiefs 
compelled  to  take  refuge  with  the  Rijput  princes  of-Tattaj in 
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Sind,  when  intelligence  arrived  from  the  Deekan  that  things 
had  there  assumed  a  more  formidable  shape  than  ever.  The 
rebel  king  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  Hasan  Gingu  (who 
founded  the  new  dynasty  of  Bahmani),  and  under  his  auspices 
the  insurgents  had  defeated  and  slain  Mohammed's  son-in-law, 
ImAd  ul  Mulk,  and  not  only  recovered  the  Deekan,  but  induced 
the  governor  of  Milwa  to  join  in' their  insurrection.  Moham- 
med, now  sensible  of  his  error  in  hastening  to  oppose  every  new 
revolt,  and  not  first  settling  that  on  hand,  determined  to  place 
Guzerdt  on  a  secure  footing  before  he  ventured  to  confront  the 
increased  difficulties  which  threatened  him  in  the  Deekan. 
Although  already  in  precarious  health,  he  set  out  after  the  fiigi- 
tives  to  Sind.  He  was  opposed  by  the  rebels  on  the  Indus,  but 
Death  of  crosscd  the  river  in  defiance  of  them;  and  had  reached 
Tughiak,  Tatta,  when  he  had  an  accession  of  illness,  and  died 
March  20;  in  that  city,  leaving  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most 
MohaTnun2i.  accomplished  princes  and  most  farious  tyrants  that 
ever  adorned  or  disgraced  human  nature. 

Among  the  many  projects  of  Mohammed,  none  occasioned 
Removal  of  ^^  much  misery,  or  gave  rise  to  so  much  complaint,  as 
Si)SS5irif  t^tat  of  transferring  the  capital  from  Delhi  to  De6giri. 
^r?<S«^f  The  design  was  by  no  means  unreasonable  in  itself,  if 
Mohammed,  j^.  ^^  heeu  bcguu  without  prccipitaucy,  and  conducted 
with  steadiness.  But  Mohammed,  as  soon  as  the  fancy  struck 
him,  ordered  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  to  remove 
to  De6giri,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  DoulatAb&d.^'  After 
this  the  people  were  twice  permitted  to  return  to  Delhi,  and 
twice  compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  to  leave  it :  one  of  these 
movements  took  place  during  a  famine,  and  caused  a  prodigious  loss 
of  life,  and  all  were  attended  with  ruin  and  distress  to  thousands. 
The  plan  entirely  failed  in  the  end.  Another  of  his  whims  was 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  nominal  calif  in  Egypt,  to 
solicit  investiture  from  him,  and  strike  out  of  the  list  of  kings 
all  who  had  not  received  a  similar  confirmation  of  their  title." 
Another  verj'  expensive   one   was   to  divide  the    country  into 

'"  On  thifl  occaaioD  he  completed  the  Baghdad,  in  a.  d.  1258,  the  Sultdns  of  Egypt 

present  fort^  which  still  afTorda  a  stupen-  had  i-ecugniaed  an  Abbdaide  as  Khalif  ; 

dous  proof  of  the  great  scale  of  his  under-  and  his  descendants  oontinued  to  exercise 

takings.    The  rock  round  the  hill  is  cut  a  nominal  authority  in  Egypt,  until  it  was 

perfectly  smooth  and  perpendicular  for  conquered  by  the  Ottoman  empire  in  a.d. 

ISOfeet^— the  only  entrance  being  through  1517.     For  a  full  account  of  Muhammad 

a  winding  passage  in  the  heart  of  the  Tughlak's  proceedings  in  this  matter,  see 

rock.     The   whole  is  surrounded  by  a  Zi&uddinBaml,pp.491 — 496.    Heplaoed 

broad  and  deep  ditch,  cut  also  in  the  the  Khalif 's  name  on  his  coins  instead  of 

solid  rock.  his  own. — Ed.] 


"  [After  the  faU  of  the  Khalifate  of 
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districts   of  sixty  miles  square,  that  the  cnltivatioii  might  be 
carried  on  under  the  management  of  the  government. 

Many  particulars  regarding  this  reign  are  given  by  Ibn 
Batista,  a  native  of  Tangiers,  who  travelled  over  all  poreignac- 
Asia,  and  visited  the  court  of  Mohammed  about  a.d.  TOSn^d*"" 
1341,  and  who  could  have  no  interest  in  misrepresen-  fif<>^'®"^«'»^- 
tation,  as  he  wrote  after  his  return  to  Africa.  He  confirms 
to  their  full  extent  the  native  accounts  both  of  the  king's 
talents  and  of  his  crimes,  and  gives  exactly  such  a  picture 
of  mixed  magnificence  and  desolation  as  one  would  expect 
under  such  a  sovereign.  He  found  an  admirably  regulated 
horse  and  foot  i)Ost  from  the  frontiers  to  the  capital,  while  the 
country  was  so  disturbed  as  to  make  travelling  unsafe.  He 
describes  Delhi  as  a  most  magnificent  city,  its  mosque  and 
walls  without  an  equal  on  earth ;  but,  although  the  king  was 
then  repeopling  it,  it  was  almost  a  desert.  '^The  greatest 
city  in  the  world  (he  says)  had  the  fewest  inhabitants." 

The  king  being  absent,  he  was  carried,  with  some  other  noble 
and  learned  strangers  who  arrived  along  with  him,  to  the  court 
of  the  queen-mother,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained 
with  respect  and  attention,  and  dismissed  with  robes  of  honour. 
He  had  a  house  allotted  him,  with  an  ample  supply  of  provi- 
sions and  everything  he  could  desire,  and  2,000  dinars  were 
given  to  him  "  to  pay  for  his  washing."  His  daughter  happening 
to  die,  it  was  privately  reported  to  the  king  by  post;  and  when 
the  funeral  took  place,  he  was  surprised  to  find  it  attended  by 
the  vazlr,  and  performed  with  all  the  ceremonies  usual  for  the 
nobles  of  the  country.  The  queen-mother  sent  for  his  wife  to 
console  her,  and  presented  her  with  dresses  and  ornaments. 

The  king's  own  manners,  when  he  returned,  were  as  courteous 
as  his  previous  proceedings.  Ibn  Batata  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  was  graciously  received,  the  king  taking  him  by  the 
hand  and  promising  him  every  kindness.  He  afterwards  made 
him  a  judge,  conversed  with  him  in  Arabic  on  the  duties  of 
the  office  ;  and  when  Ibn  Batista  hesitated,  on  account  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  Indian  language,  the  king,  though  somewhat 
ruffled  by  his  starting  difficulties,  answered  his  objections  with 
temi)er,  and  assigned  him  a  most  liberal  salary.  He  afterwards 
paid  his  debts,  to  the  amount  of  55,000  dinars,"  on  his  request- 
ing it  in  an   Arabic   poem.     But   Ibn   Bati\ta  soon  found  the 

"  The  diQ^,  at  this  periodi  seems  to      Tughlak*H  din&r  was  a  gold  coin  weighing 
have  been  a  veiy  small  coin ;  but  I  do  not      200  groins. — Ed.] 
know  it.    predi*   value.      [Muhammad  Digitized  by  GoOgk 


™®^n*^dia  i**  ®ver  was  at  any  other  period,  but  the  provinces  now 
At  ito  greatest  j^g^  ^^^q  ^^^  j^jl  retrieved  till  the  time  of  Aurangzib; 
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dangerous  ground  he  stood  on.  A  particular  dervise  near 
Delhi  falling  under  the  king^s  suspicions,  he  immediately  put 
him  to  death,  and  seized  all  persons  who  had  frequented  his  cell. 
Among  the  number  was  Ibn  Batiita,  who  was  one  of  the  very 
few  who  escaped  with  their  lives.  After  this  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  resigning  his  office  ;  but  the  king,  instead  of  being 
offended,  attached  him  to  an  embassy  which  he  was  sending  to 
China,  in  return  for  a  very  splendid  one  which  had  just  reached 
his  court. 

The  Mahometan  empire  to  thd  east  of  the  Indus  was  more 
TheMftho-      extensive  in  the  early  part  of  this  king's  reign  than 

tnetax 
tory  i 
At  its ., 
extent  in  this 

^^'  and,  even  in  those  which  did  not  revolt,   the   royal 

authority  received  a  shock  from  which  it  did  not  recover  till 
the  accession  of  the  Mogul  dynasty. 

There  is  in  general  so  little  scruple  about  getting  rid  of  a  bad 
king  in  the  East,  that  it  is  seldom  such  extensive  mischief  is 
brought  about  by  the  misgovemment  of  one  man. 

Firuz  Tughlak. 

On  the  death  of  Mohammed  Tughlak  the  army  fell  into  dis- 
A.D.  1351.  orders,  in  which,  as  usual,  the  Moguls  "  were  the  prin- 
A.H.  752.  ^jpj^j  actors.  The  Indian  chiefs  (now  mentioned  for  the 
first  time)  succeeded  in  repressing  them,  and  raised  Flrdz  ud 
din,  the  late  king's  nephew,  to  the  throne.  He  left  a  detach- 
ment to  settle  Sind,  and  marched  along  the  Indus  to  Uch,  and 
thence  to  Delhi,  where  he  overcame  an  opposition  set  up  in  the 
name  of  a  child,  the  real  or  supposititious  son  of  his  predecessor. 

Three  years  after  his  accession  he  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
A.D.  1868,  Bengal,  and  overran  the  whole  province,  but  was  not 
A.H.  764.  j^ijjg  1^  reduce  his  enemy,  until  the  rains  setting  in 
compelled  him  to  retreat. 

At  a  later  period  he  received  embassies  both  from  Bengal  and 
A.D.  1866,  the  Deckau,  and  thus  acknowledged  the  independence 
independeoce  of  both  monarchs,  though,  perhaps,  without  renouncing 
and  the  his  uomiual  superiority.  Whether  the  treaty  with 
recognised.  Bengal  was  merely  personal,  or  whether  the  death  of 
the  first  king  was  a  temptation  for  infringing  it,  we  find  the  war 
almost  immediately  renewed  with  his  successor,  Secander,  against 

*■  [These  were  the  Moghul  mepoenaries.  of  Feriahta,  are  the  Turk  and  Pathto 
The  Indian  chief b,  of  Briggss  translation      nobility  of  the  court — EdJ        t 
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whom  Firuz  marclied  in  person  to  the  extreme  south-east  of 
Bengal.  He  afterwards  renewed  his  treaty  with  Secander,  whose 
independence  was  no  longer  questioned.  Several  years  after 
this  adjustment,  some  provocation  from  J&m  Mni,  the  R&jptA 
prince  of  Tatta/*  induced  the  king  to  march  in  person  to  Sind  ; 
and  although  his  expedition  was  unsuccessftd,  his  failure  was 
softened  by  the  nominal  submission  of  the  J&m.  From  Sind  he 
went  to  Guzerdt,  where  he  left  a  new  governor.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  death  of  this  officer  led  to  another  ^d.  isra, 
appomtment,  and  a  rebellion  of  no  long  duration.  *^"'  ^''* 

Other  affairs  of  less  importance  kept  Firi\z  in  activity  till  a.d. 
1385,  when,   having  reached  his  eighty-seventh  year,  ^^^^   .^ 
he  became  incapable,  from  his  infirmities,  of  conducting  inflrm^ 
his  government,  and  it  fell  by  degrees  entirely  into  the.A^iH.787/ 
hands  of  his  vazlr.   The  enioyment  of  power  tempted  that  WvairiM  at 

••XX  -^  V         1   XX-  .       .    hia  court. 

minister  to  secure  its  permanence  by  plottmg  against 
the  heir-apparent.  He  had  nearly  succeeded,  through  the  usual 
calumnies,  in  paving  his  way  to  the  succession  by  the  removal  of 
the  king's  eldest  son,  when  that  prince  took  the  bold  measure  of 
secretly  introducing  himself  into  the  seraglio,  and  throwing  him- 
self on  the  affection  of  his  father.  Firiiz,  either  from  conviction 
or  weakness,  gave  up  the  vazir,  and  soon  after  openly  invested 
his  son  with  the  whole  powers  of  the  state. 

The  Prince,  whose  name  was  Nisir  ud  din,  showed  so  little 
ability  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  that  in  little  more  than 
a  year  he  was  displaced  by  two  of  his  cousins.  They  raised  a 
sedition  in  the  capital,  and,  making  use  of  the  name  of  the  old 
king,  whose  person  they  had  secured,  obliged  Nisir  ud  din  to 
fly  to  the  mountains  of  Sarmor,  between  the  upper  courses  of 
the  Jumna  and  Satlaj.  They  then  announced  that  Firuz  had 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  Ghiyis  ud  din. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  revolution  Firdz  died,  at  the 
age  of  ninety,"^  ^la  death. 

His  reign,  though  not  brilliant  in  other  respects,  was  o^  ^ 
distinguished  for  the  enlightened   spirit  of  his  regula-aftmM^n  3. 
tions,  and  the  extent  and  utility  of  his  public  works.    He  limited 
the  number  of  capital  punishments,  and  put  a  stop  to  m*  iaw». 
the  use  of  torture  and  the  practice  of  mutilation  ;  which  last 
prohibition  was  the  more  meritorious,  as  it  was  at  variance  with 

"  [This  was  a  prince  of  the  Samma  first  of  the  Delhi  kings  who  brought  for- 

dynasty,  who  had  recently  expelled  the  ward,    by  his    patronage,    the    race    of 

S^imras.     See  Sir  H.  Elliot's  Arab9  in  Afghans,  as  before  his  time  thqr  were  not 

Smd,  p.  194- — Ed.]  held  in  estimation.— Ed.] 

•*  [Feriahte  says  that  Firiiz  was  the  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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the  Mahometan  law.  He  abolished  a  great  number  of  vexatious 
taxes  and  fees,  put  an  end  to  all  fluctuating  and  precarious 
imposts,  and  fixed  the  revenues  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  as 
little  discretion  as  possible  to  the  collectors,  and  to  give  precision 
and  publicity  to  thiB  demands  of  the  state.  He  in  some  measure 
fell  into  the  spirit  of  his  times  in  punishing  atheism  by  banish- 
ment, but  showed  his  usual  good  sense  in  discouraging  luxury  in 
apparel  by  his  own  example  rather  than  by  sumptuary  laws. 

The  following  list  is  given  of  his  public  works,  for  the  mainte- 
His  public  ^^^^^  of  which  lands  were  assigned  ; — 50  dams  across 
works.  rivers,  to  promote  irrigation  ;  40  mosques,  30  colleges, 
100  caravanserais,  30  reservoirs  for  irrigation,  100  hospitals, 
100  public  baths,  150  bridges — besides  many  other  edifices  for 
pleasure  or  ornament. 

The  round  numbers,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  some  of  the 
items,  suggest  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  this  list ;  but  the 
works  of  Finiz  that  still  remain  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  undertakings.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
is  not  specified  in  the  list  :  it  is  a  canal,  from  the  point  in  the 
Jumna  where  it  leaves  the  mountains,  by  C&rnAl,  to  HAnsi  and 
HissAr.  It  reaches  to  the  river  Gagar,  and  in  former  times  was 
again  connected  with  the  Satlaj,  the  nearest  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Panjdb.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  irrigation  ;  but  as 
it  has  been  disused,  perhaps  since  the  death  of  Firdz,  we  can 
only  judge  of  it  by  the  part  restored  by  the  British  Government, 
which  takes  in  the  whole  to  beyond  Hiss&r,  a  distance  of  200 
miles.  This  portion  now  turns  mills  for  grinding  corn,  (which 
before  were  not  used  in  India),  and  is  also  employed  in  saw- 
mills and  oil  and  sugar-mills.  It  floats  down  rafts  of  wood 
from  the  mountains,  and  is  capable  of  conveying  merchandise 
in  boats  of  a  certain  construction ;  but  its  great  object  is  irri- 
gation, by  means  of  which  it  has  fertilized  a  large  tract,  and 
turned  the  inhabitants  from  pastoral  life  to  agriculture.'* 

Ghiyda  ud  din  Tughlak  IL 

A.D.  1380,  GhiyAs  ud  din  soon  quarrelled  with  his  kinsmen,  by 

r.H??M7'  whom  he  had  been  raised ;  and  was  deposed  and 
safar.         murdered  at  the  end  of  five  months. 

Abubckr  Tughlak. 

Abubekr,  grandson  of  Firuz  by  another  son,  was  next  made 
king  ;  and  he  had  reigned  for  a  year,  when  Nisir  ud  din  left  the 
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mountains,  where  he  had  remained  since  his  expulsion,  returned 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  recovered  the  capital.     A  a.d.  isae, 
contest  followed,  and  lasted  for  several  months,  during  a.V^t^^* 
which  time   Delhi  was  more  than  once  lost  and  re-  ^^^II 

A.i>.  1390, 

covered,  until  at  length  Nisir  ud  din  obtained  perma-  ^^J^* 
nent  possession,  and  soon  after  made  his  rival  prisoner.  Kamazan. 
It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  contest,  that  a  Hindii 
chief  named  lUli  Sarwar  was  among  the  most  important  of  the 
adherents  of  N^sir,  and  that  the  Hindis  of  M£w£t  took  an 
active  part  for  his  opponent.  The  household  troops,  who  were 
all  foreigners,  having  shown  particular  hostility  to  the  con- 
queror, were  banished  the  city ;  and  as  some  endeavoured  to 
conceal  their  character,  recourse  was  had  to  a  test  like  the 
Jewish  shibboleth,  and  all  were  treated  as  foreigners  who  could 
not  pronounce  a  certain  letter  peculiar  to  the  languages  of 
Hindostan.'^  From  these  circumstances  we  may  judge  of  the 
increased  importance  of  the  Hindiis,  and  of  the  native 
Mahometans;  since  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Gh6r 
and  India. 

Ndsir  ud  din  Tugklak. 

The  second  reign  of  Ndsir  ud  din,  though  it  presented  a  scene 
of  general  disorder,  was  marked  by  few  great  events. 

Farhat  ul  MMk,  the  governor  of  Guzerdt,  revolted,  and  was 
reduced  by  Mozaffer  Khdn,  who  revolted  himself  in  the  next 
reign.  There  was  also  a  rebellion  of  Rdht6r  Rdjpiits  beyond 
the  Jumna ;  and  the  weakness  into  which  the  royal  authority 
had  fallen  became  everywhere  apparent. 

This  king's  vazir  was  a  HindA  convert,  and  was  put  to  death 
on  the  accusation  of  his  own  nephew,  an  unconverted  Hindii. 

On  the  death  of  Ndsir  ud  din,  his  son  Humdyiin  succeeded, 
but  died  at  the  end  of  forty-five  days,  when  his  younger  brother 
MahmM  was  placed  on  the  throne. 

Mahmud  Tugklak. 

The  young  king  was  a  minor,  and  little  qualified  to  restore 
the  lost  authority  of  the  crown.     Mozaffer  Khdn,  the  ^^  y^^ 
governor  of  Guzerdt,  began  to  act  as  an  independent  ^•«'^- 

*'  [The  king  iwued  an  order  to  the  in  a  note  to  his  translation,  thinks  that 

effect  that  those  only  were  natives  who  it  refers  to  the  letter  r,  but  this  would 

could  say  the  words  Khard  Kkari  ;  and  present  no  more  difficulty  to  a  native  of 

when  the  others  did  not' pronounce  i^e  Bengal  than  to  a  HindiLstdni.     Can  it 

words  as  the  king  required,  but  uttered  refer  to    the  inherent  vowel,  which  a 

them  after  the  fa^on  of  the  men  of  the  Bengali  would  naturally  pronounce  as 

1^  (PM)  and  Bangtfla,  they  were  put  o—Khonf  Khori  ?— Ed.] 
to  death."    {PerUKta,^    General  Briggs, 
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prince.  Mdlwa,  which  had  been  reannexed  to  the  crown  after 
the  separation  of  the  Deckan,  now  permanently  threw  off  the 
yoke,  as  did  the  little  province  of  Khindfish  ;  and  these  new 
kingdoms  remained  independent  until  the  time  of  Akber. 

The  king's  own  vazfr  also  seized  on  the  province  of  Jounpiir, 
DiseointioQ  and  founded  a  kingdom.  Meanwhile  the  capital  was 
monarchy,  tom  by  sanguiuary  broils  between  factions.  The 
remaining  provinces  looked  on  with  indifference,  or  fell  into 
disputes  among  themselves  ;  and  while  the  attention  of  all 
parties  was  absorbed  in  these  fierce  commotions,  the  invasion 
of  Tamerlane  burst  upon  their  heads,  and  overwhelmed  the 
contending  parties  in  one  common  ruin. 

Tamerlane  had  united  the  hordes  of  Tartary  in  the  same 
invMionof  i^^^^^r,  though  uot  to  the  same  extent,  as  Chenglz 
Tamerlane.  Kh&u ;  and,  like  him,  he  had  carried  his  destractive 
inroads  into  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Though  a  TArk  and 
a  Mussulman,'®  and  born  in  a  comparatively  civilized  country, 
he  was  almost  as  barbarous  in  his  mode  of  war,  and  at  least 
as  shortsighted  in  his  policy,  as  the  Mogul.  His  empire  was 
even  more  transient,  since  he  did  not  attempt  to  retain  the 
greater  part  of  the  countries  he  overran  ;  and  if  some  of  the 
fragments  that  remained  to  his  family  became  flourishing  pro- 
vinces, it  was  because  the  character  of  his  descendants  formed 
almost  a  contrast  to  his  own.  He  had  conquered  Persia  and 
Transoxiana,  and  ravaged  Tartary,  Georgia,  and  Mesopotamia, 
with  parts  of  Eussia  and  Siberia,  before  he  turned  his  arms,  without 
the  pretext  of  a  quarrel,  on  the  distracted  empire  of  Hindostan. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  1398,"  Pir  Mohammed,  the  grand- 
A.n.  1388,  ^^^  ^^  Tamerlane,  who  had  been  employed  in  reducing 
A,V.8oo.'  |.jjg  Afgh&ns  in  the  mountains  of  Soleiman,  crossed 
the  Indus  in  a  line  with  Uch,  and  soon  after  laid  siege  to  Multin, 
an  operation  which  occupied  him  for  upwards  of  six  months. 

Meanwhile,  Tamerlane  passed  the  Hindi\  Gush  by  the  usual 
route  to  Cdbul,*  left  that  city  in  August,  and  marched  by 
Harviib  and  Bannii  to  Dink6t  on  the  Indus."    He  crossed  that 


»  Tamerlane,  or  the  Atnir  Tlmtir,  as  Price,    vol.   liL   p.  219,  etc,  Rennell^a 

he  is  called  in  Asia,  was  bom  at  K^h,  Jlf emotr,  p.  116,  etc,andBriggB's^m«A<a. 

near  Samarcand,  where  the  languages  are  *  His  previous    expedition   into  the 

Tdrki  and  Persian,  and  where  his  family  mountains  of  the  SlApdsh  Ctffirs  wiU  be 

had  been    settled   for   200  years.      He  read  with  interest  in  Price,  from  Mfr- 

claimed  a  remote  descent  from  the  same  klK5nd. 

stock  with  Chenglz  EMa  :  but  all  that  ''  The  exact  position  of  Dinkdt  is  not 

is  certain  is,  that  his  grandfather  was  known,  but  it  must  be  to  the  south  of 

chief  of  the  tribe  of  BerlAs.  the  salt  range. 

*•  Tamerlane's    proceedings   are  from 
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river  by  a  bridge  of  rafts  and  reeds,  and  marched  to  the 
Hydaspes,  and  down  its  banks  to  Tulamba,  reducing  the  country 
as  he  passed.  He  levied  a  heavy  contribution  on  Tulamba^ 
which  was  afterwards  sacked,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred  by 
the  troops, — it  is  said  without  his  orders. 

By  this  time  Pir  Mohammed  had  taken  MultAn  by  blockade  ; 
but  the  rains  having  set  in,  he  lost  his  horses,  and  was  at  length 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  town.     On  the  approach   of 
Tamerlane,  he  set  out  to  meet  him,  leaving  a  garrison  ^„.  1393^ 
in  Multdn,  and  joined  his  father  on  the  GAra  or  Satlaj.     ^^'  **• 

Tamerlane  thence  proceeded  with  a  light  detachment  to 
Adjudin,  where  he  met  with  no  sort  of  resistance ;  and  as 
the  town  was  famous  for  the  tomb  of  a  Mahometan  saint, 
"  out  of  respect  for  his  memory,  he  spared  the  few  inhabitants 
who  remained  in  the  place."  He  then  proceeded  to  Batn6r, 
and  massacred  the  countr}-  people  who  had  taken  refuge  under 
the  walls.  The  place  afterwards  surrendered  on  terms  ;  Nov.  9. 
but,  by  one  of  those  mistakes  which  so  constantly  accompanied 
Tamerlane^s  capitulations,  the  town  was  burned,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  He  then  marched  to  S&mdna^ 
where  he  joined  his  main  body,  having  slaughtered  the  inhabitants 
of  every  place  he  passed.  From  SAmdna  the  towns  were  deserted, 
and  consequently  there  were  no  more  general  massacres.  Many 
prisoners  were,  however,  taken  ;  and  on  reaching  Delhi,  Dec  13. 
Tamerlane  put  to  death  all  of  them  above  fifteen  years  of  age 
(to  the  number,  according  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
Mussulman  historians,  of  100,000). 

The  Indian  army,  which  was  inferior  in  numbers  and  divided 
in  councils,  being  defeated  and  driven  into  the  town,  Defeat  of  the 
Mahm6d  Tughlak  fled  to  Guzerdt ;  Delhi  surrendered,  Dec  ST^" 
under  a  solemn  promise  of  protection  ;  and  Tamerlane  was 
publicly  proclaimed  Emperor  of  India. 

What  follows  is  so  constant  a  concomitant  of  Tamerlane's 
promises  of  protection,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  saoicoonfla. 
to  ascribe  it  to  systematic  perfidy,  or  to  the  habitual  SlSSre^ 
ferocity  and  insubordination  of  his  troops.  On  this  Deiw. 
occasion,  the  most  credible  accounts  attribute  the  commencement 
to  the  latter  cause.  Plunder  and  violence  brought  on  resistance  : 
"  This  led  to  a  general  massacre ;  some  streets  were  rendered 
impassable  by  heaps  of  dead ;  and  the  gates  being  forced,  the 
whole  Mogul  army  gained  admittance,  and  a  scene  of  horror 
ensued  easier  to  be  imagined  than  described."** 

^  Briggs's  Feriahta, 
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For  five  days  Tamerlane  remained  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the 
sack  and  conflagration  of  the  city,  and  during  that  time  he  was 
celebrating  a  feast  in  honour  of  his  victory.  When  the  troops 
were  wearied  with  slaughter,  and  nothing  was  left  to  plunder, 
he  gave  orders  for  the  prosecution  of  his  march ;  and  on  the 
A.D.  1396.  d^y  ^^  ^^^  departure  he  "offered  up  to  the  Divine 
^^^^^-  Majesty  the  sincere  and  humble  tribute  of  grateful 
praise  in  the  noble  mosque  of  polished  marble,"  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna  by  Firliz.  ** 

The  booty  carried  off  from  Delhi  is  said  to  have  been  very 
great,  and  innumerable  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  were 
dragged  into  slavery.  Tamerlane  secured  to  himself  the  masons 
and  workers  in  stone  and  marble  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  mosque  at  Samarcand. 

He  then  marched  to  Mirat,  where  there  was  a  general 
TameriAne  massacrc ;  and  afterwards  crossed  the  Ganges,  and 
India.  proceeded  up  its  banks  to  near  Hardwdr,  where  that 
river  leaves  the  mountains.  Several  affairs  took  place  with 
bodies  of  Hindiis  in  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  in  which  Tameriane 
exposed  his  person  like  a  private  soldier,  and  underwent  fatigues 
the  more  extraordinary  as  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
He  marched  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  Jammii  (or 
Jummoo,  north  of  Ldh6r)  ;  then  turned  to  the  south,  fell  into 
A.D.MW,  the  route  by  which  he  first  advanced,  and  quitted 
A.H.801.  India,  leaving  anarchy,  famine  and  pestilence  behind 
him." 

We  must  estimate  Tamerlane's  character  from  his  actions, 
His  character,  and  uot  from  the  motives  assigned  to  him  by  pane- 
gyrists, nor  from  maxims  drawn  up  by  his  orders  according  to 
his  idea  of  a  perfect  government.  His  own  memoirs  of  his  life 
throw  a  true  light  on  his  character.*  They  are  written  in  the 
plain  and  picturesque  style  of  Turk!  autobiography ;  and  if 
there  was  a  doubt  that  they  were  from  Tamerlane's  dictation, 
it  would  be  removed  by  the  unconscious  simplicity  with 
which  he  relates  his  own  intrigues  and  perfidy,  taking  credit 
all  the  time  for  an  excess  of  goodness  and  sincerity  which  the 
boldest  flatterer  would  not  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  him. 
The  mixture  also  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  with  real  superstition 
and  devotion,  could  not  have  been  exhibited  by  any  hand 
but   his   own  ;    and   these   traits,   with   his   courage,  prudence, 

"^  Price,  apparently  from  MLrkh<5iid.  famouB  expedition  against  Bajazet 

"  About  the  10th    of    March,   1399,  »    MalfiSa&t     Timilri,    translated   by 

A.H.  801.     He  waa  now  marching  on  his       Major  Stewart. 
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and  address,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  his  bold- 
ness in  practising  on  their  weakness,  made  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  pictures  ever  presented  to  the  world.  The  com- 
manding language  of  barbarous  conquerors,  contrasted  with  the 
evasions  of  the  princes  whom  they  threaten,  leads  us  to  figure 
them  as  rude  and  artless  soldiers  ;  but  the  essential  character 
of  Tamerlane  was  that  of  a  wily  politician,  and  probably  it  was 
to  similar  talents  that  the  other  Tartar  conquerors  owed  their 
ascendency  over  so  many  chiefs,  who  were  their  equals  in  merely 
military  qualities. 

There  is  a  resemblance  between  the  histories  of  Chenglz 
Khin  and  Tamerlane;  but  of  those  two  enemies  of  mankind, 
the  first  was  perhaps  the  more  violent,  and  the  second  the  more 
perfidious. 

For  two  months  after  Tamerlane's  departure  Delhi  remained 
without  a  government,  and  almost  without  inhabitants.  Anarchy  at 
A  struggle  then  took  place  for  the  possession  of  it,  in  °*"*^ 
which  a  chief  named   Ecbdl,   who   had  been   in   power  under 
Mahmi\d,  was  at  last  successful.     He  failed  in  various  ^j^,  1400, 
attempts  to  extend  his  authority  beyond  the  districts  ^•"•*^*- 
round  the  capital,  and,  at  last,  was  killed  on  a  distant  expedition 
towards  Mnlt&n. 

Mahmi'id  had  returned  from  Guzerdt,  and  for  some  time  lived 
as  a  pensioner  at  Delhi;  then  at  Canouj,a  city  belonging  ^^  j^^ 
to  the  king  of  JounpAr,  on  which.  Ecbdl  made  several  ^•*-  **• 
attempts;  at  last,  on  that  chiefs  death,  he  was  restored  ^.d.  1412, 
to  the  possession  of  Delhi.  He  died  there,  after  a  ^^-^^^ 
nominal  reign  of  twenty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Doulat 
Kh&n  L<5di,  who,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  was  ^.d.  wu. 
expelled  by  Khizr  Khin,  the  governor  of  the  Panjdb.      ^•"-  *^^* 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  SEIADS. 

For  thirty-six  years  after  this,  there  was  no  kingdom  of  India, 
either  in  name  or  in  reality.     Khizr  Khdn  affected  to  seiadxhizr 
regard  Tamerlane  as  emperor,  and  to  govern  in   his  A.D.1414, 
name,  without  the  title  or  forms  of  royalty.     He  was  seUdMo- 
a  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  though  himself  a  native  ^^"^i, 
of  India;  and,  with  three  of  his  descendants  who  sue-  ^•"'  ***• 
ceeded  him,  forms  what  is  called  the  dynasty  of  the  hSnmt^ 
Seiads.     He  obtained  scarcely  any  territory  with  Delhi  :^h.  839.' , 
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his  original  province  of  the  PanjAb  80on  revolted,  and  his 
seiAd  AiA  family  had  to  struggle  for  the  possession  of  a  part  of  it 
Ld?i444.  during  the  whole  period  of  their  government.  They, 
A.H.  840.  however,  made  some  spirited  attempts  to  extend  their 
territorj',  and  made  incursions  into  Mdlwa  and  the  borders 
of  RAjpAtAna;  but  in  the  time  of  Seiad  AIA  ud  din,  the  last  of 
the  race,  the  frontier  came  in  one  place  to  within  a  mile  of  the 
city-walls,  and  nowhere  extended  beyond  twelve.  But  AIA  ud 
din  possessed  BadAAn,  a  town  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of 
A.D.  1460,  Delhi ;  and  to  it  he  at  length  retired,  making  over  his 
A.H.861.  former  capital  and  his  pretensions  to  BehlAl  Khan 
L6di,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king. 


HOUSE    OF   L6Dt. 

Beklul  Lodi, 

The  ancestors  of  BehlAl  had  been  enriched  by  commerce,  and 
Rifloofthe  his  grandfather  was  governor  of  MultAn  under  FirAz 
i^^  Tughlak,  who  was  the  first  great  patron  of  the  AfghAns. 
Behliil's  father  and  several  of  his  uncles  held  commands  under 
the  Seiad  rulers;  and  one  of  them,  IslAm  KhAn,  was  so  con- 
siderable, that  he  had  12,000  men  of  his  own  nation  in  his  pay. 
The  power  of  the  family,  together  with  the  calumnies  of  a 
disaflFected  relation,  at  length  excited  the  jealousy  of  Seiad 
Mohammed,  and  the  Tj6dis  were  persecuted  and  driven  into 
the  hills.  They  continued  to  resist  the  Seiads'  authority,  until 
BehlAl  had  an  opportunity  of  occupying,  first  Sirhind,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  of  the  PanjAb. 

Behldl  had  been  invited  to  Delhi  by  Hamid,  the  vazir  of  his 
predecessor;  but,  finding  himself  overshadowed  by  this  powerftil 
subject,  he  seized  his  person  by  a  stratagem,  and  after  he  had 
broken  his  influence,  allowed  him  tc  retire  to  private  life. 

BehliU's  accession  again  brought  back  the  PanjAb  to  Delhi. 
PanjAb  re-  Multthi  had  bccomc  independent  during  the  time  of 
B^"  the  Seiads,  and  BehlAl  had  marched  against  it,  when 
he  was  recalled  by  an  attack  of  the  king  of  Jounpiir,  who  had 
A.D.  H«2.  laid  siege  to  Delhi.  A  war  now  commenced  with 
Rocove  of  ^^^  prince,  which  was  continued,  with  short  intervals 
Jo^pgr-  of  hollow  peace,  for  twenty-six  years,  and  ended  in 
a.:h'.883.'  the  conquest  of  Jounpiir,  which  was  permanently  re- 
annexed  to  Delhi.      Behlul   survived   this   long  _^ar   for   ten 
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years^  and  made  other  conquests  on  a  smaller  scale;  so  that  at 
his  death  he  left  a  territory  extending  from  the  Jnmna  to  the 
Himalaya  mountains  as  far  east  as  Beni,res^  besides  a  ^.^^  i^^ 
tract  on  the  west  of  the  Jumna  extending  to  Bundil-  *-^'  *•*• 
cand. 

Secafider  Lodi. 

Secander's  accession  was  disputed  by  some  chiefs  on  the  part 
of  his  infant  nephew.  It  was  afterwards  contested  in  the  field 
by  two  of  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  maintained  an  obstinate 
struggle.  Secander  was  successfiil  on  all  these  occasions,  and 
treated  the  inferior  rebels  with  clemency,  and  his  relations  with 
affection.  He  reannexed  Behdr  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Bengal 
to  Delhi,  and  also  extended  his  territories  in  the  direction  of 
Bund^lcand."  His  internal  administration  was  just  Goodadmmi- 
and  vigorous,  and  he  seems,  in  all  other  respects,  to  seoander. 
have  been  a  mild  and  excellent  prince.  But  he  was  one  of  the 
few  bigots  who  have  sat  on  the  throne  of  India.  He  Hia  bigotry, 
destroyed  the  temples  in  towns  and  forts  that  he  took  from 
Hindiis,  and  he  forbade  the  people  performing  pilgrimages,  and 
bathing  on  certain  festivals  at  places  on  the  sacred  streams 
within  his  own  dominions.  On  one  occasion  he  carried  his  zeal 
to  cruelty  and  injustice  ;  for  a  Bramin  having  been  active  in 
propagating  the  doctrine  that  "all  religions,  if  sincerely  prac- 
tised, were  equally  acceptable  to  God,"  he  summoned  him  to 
defend  this  opinion,  in  his  presence,  against  twelve  Mahometan 
divines;  and,  on  his  refusing  to  renounce  his  tolerant  maxims, 
put  him  to  death." 

A  holy  man  of  his  own  religion  having  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  prohibition  of  pilgrimages,  Secander  drew  his  sword, 
exclaiming,  "  Wretch,  do  you  defend  idolatry  ? "  He  was 
appeased  by  the  answer, — "  No ;  but  I  maintain  that  kings 
ought  not  to  persecute  their  subjects." 

When  marching  against  one  of  his  brothers,  a  kalandar 
addressed  him  with  prayers  for  his  success,  on  which  he  said, 
"  Pray  for  victory  to  him  who  will  best  promote  the  good  of  his 
subjects." 

*  ["  But  the  monarchy  was  only  a  con-  ^  The  Bramin  was,  probably,  a  diBciple 

geriee  of  nearly  independent  principalities,  of    Eablr,  a    Hindti    philosopher,    who 

j^girs,  etc  ;  all  offices  were  committed  to  taught  shnilar  doctrines  at  an   earlier 

A^h^,  and  men  of  the  L<$df,  Fermali,  period  in  this  century.    (See  Professor 

and  Loh4ni  tribes  held  all  the  principal  WikoxiyAtiaiic  JUsearchM,  vol.  zvi.  p.  65.) 

jA^in."^    (finAane*BBdberandIlumdyunt  [See  his  Reliffious  SeeUt  in  his  collected 

vol  i.  p.  406.)— Ed.  1  works,  vol.  i.— Ed.] 
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Secander  was  a  poet,  and  a  great  patron  of  letters.  He  died 
at  Agra,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years." 

Ibrahim  ,L6di 

Ibr&him,  who  succeeded,  had  none  of  his  father's  virtnes.  He 
disgusted  his  tribe  by  his  pride,  and  alarmed  his  chiefs  by  his 
Disoontento  suspicious  and  tyrannical  temper.  From  these  causes 
Sons.  his  reign  was  continually  disturbed  by  rebellions.    At 

the  commencement  of  it  one  of  his  brothers  was  proclaimed 
king  at  Jounpiir,  was  subdued  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth, 
and  was  privately  executed  by  Ibrihim,  who  imprisoned  his  other 
brothers  for  life.  A  chief  named  Isldm  Khin  next  rebelled,  and 
was  killed  in  battle.  Several  men  of  rank  and  governors  of 
provinces  were  executed  for  their  share  in  these  transactions. 
Others  were  put  to  death  on  suspicion;  some  were  secretly  made 
away  with,  after  being  imprisoned;  and  one  was  assassinated  at 
the  seat  of  his  government.  These  proceedings  spread  general 
distrust  and  disaffection;  various  chiefs  revolted,  and  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Ibrdhim's  dominions  threw  off  its  obedience, 
and  formed  a  separate  state  under  Deryd  Kh4n  LohAni, 
whose  son  afterwards  took  the  title  of  king.  Doulat  Kh^n  L6dl, 
inyaiionof  ^^^  govemor  of  the  Panjdb,  dreading  the  fate  of  so 
BAber.  many  other  chiefs,  revolted,  and  called  in  the  aid  of 
B&ber,  who  had  for  some  time  reigned  in  Cdbul.  Biber  had 
before  invaded  the  Panjib,  which  he  claimed  as  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  Tamerlane,  and  he  now  gladly  availed  himself  of 
this  invitation;  but  some  other  Afgh&n  chiefs,  either  from 
attachment  to  Ibrdhim,  or  aversion  to  a  foreigner,  drove  out 
A.i>.i5a4,  Doulat  Khdn,  and  opposed  Bdber  in  the  field.  They 
^•■••w-  ^Q^Q  totally  defeated  near  Ldh6r,  and  that  city  was 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  victors.  Dlbdlpur  was  next  stormed, 
and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword;  and  at  this  place  B4ber  was 
joined  by  Doulat  Khdn.  He  had  reason,  soon  after,  to  suspect 
the  intentions  of  this  person,  and  threw  him  and  his  sons  into 
confinement.  Relenting  subsequently,  he  released  them,  treated 
them  honourably,  and  granted  them  a  jigir.  He  did  not, 
however,  succeed  in  removing  their  distrust :  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  Sirhind,  on  his  advance  towards  Delhi,  Doulat  Khdn  and 
one  of  his  sons  revolted,  and  fled  to  the  hills.**    Unwilling  to 

*  [He  died  a.d.  1517,  or  1518.  See  place  in  his  oonfidenoe.  He  had  the  title 
Enkme's  Bdber  and  Hum&yun,  vol.  i.  of  Khini  Khdiuln,  the  second  in  the 
p.  407.— Eo.]  Court  of  Delhi,  and  continued  to  be  a 

*  The  other  son,  whose  name  was  person  of  ffreat  authority  in  his  reign  and 
MAwar,  adhered  to  Bdber,  and  had  a  high  Humdyiin^. 
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leave  snch  dangerous  enemies  behind  him,  B^ber  determined  to 
return  to  C^bul.  He  nevertheless  kept  his  hold  on  the  He  ntreats 
country  he  had  reduced,  and  left  persons  on  whom  he  ^^^sirhind. 
could  depend  in  the  principal  places.  At  DibdlpAr*  he  left  Ali 
ud  dfn,  an  uncle  of  King  Ibr&him,  who  seems  to  have  escaped 
from  confinement,  and  who  had  joined  Bdber.  Doulat  Khin 
now  returned  to  the  Panj&b,  and  overran  great  part  of  it,  Ali 
ud  din  flying  to  Cibul,  but  in  the  end  Doulat  Khdn  was  entirely 
defeated  by  one  of  B&ber^s  generals  ;  and  as  that  monarch  himself 
was  engaged  in  defending  Balkh  against  the  Uzbeks,  he  sent 
AliL  ud  din  to  India,  with  orders  to  his  own  chiefs  to  assist  him. 
Thus  supported,  Ali  ud  din  advanced  to  Delhi,  and,  from  the 
general  disaffection,  his  army  was  soon  swelled  to  40,000  men. 
With  this  force  he  engaged  Ibrihlm  under  the  walls  of  Delhi, 
and  was  totally  defeated.  By  this  time  B&ber  had  settled  Balkh, 
and  was  advanced  as  far  as  Ii&h6r  on  his  way  into  India.  From 
L^6r  he  marched  into  the  hills  in  pursuit  of  Doulat  Return  of 
Khdn,  who  submitted  and  gave  up  his  fort;*  after  December, 
which  B&ber  continued  his  route  through  the  hills  to  R6pAr  on 
the  Satlaj,  above  Lodiina,  and  from  thence  nearly  by  the  direct 
road  to  Delhi.  At  PAnipat  he  found  himself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ibr&hfm,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of 
an  army  amounting,  as  it  was  represented  to  B^ber,  to  100,000 
men,  with  1,000  elephants.  On  the  approach  of  this  force, 
Bdber  took  up  a  position,  linked  his  guns  together  by  ropes  of 
twisted  leather,  and  lined  them  with  infantry  ftirther  protected 
by  breastworks.  He  likewise  strengthened  his  flanks  with 
fieldworks  of  earth  and  fascines.  His  army,  including  followers, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  12,000  men.  When  Ibrahim  Defeat  ana 
drew  near,  he  also  fortified  his  position;  but  had  not  ibr&him. 
steadiness  enough  to  adhere  to  his  plan  of  awaiting  an  Aphiai/ 
attack,  and  in  a  few  days  led  out  his  army  to  storm  BAber's 
lines.  As  soon  as  he  was  engaged  with  the  front,  B&ber  ordered 
his  right  and  left  wings  to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
enemy.  They  accordingly  advanced,  and  plied  them  with  their 
arrows,  until  the  Indian  troops,  after  attempting,  in  a  few  feeble 
charges,  to  drive  them  off,  fell  into  disorder;  when  BAber,  who 
had  hitherto  been  annoying  them  with  his  cannon,  ordered  his 
centre  to  move  forward,  and  completed  the  rout  of  the  enemy. 
Ibr&him  was  killed,  and  the  Indian  army,  having  been  nearly 

**  His  son  Gh^  Kh^n  fled,  and  Bdber  would  have  thought  the  Konin  a  sufficient 
took  poesession  of  his  library,  in  which  he  library  for  an  Aighdn  chief  of  those  days, 
found  a  number  of  valuable  books.     One  r^^^r^T^ 
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surrounded  during  the  battle,  suffered  prodigious  loss  in  the 
defeat.  B&ber  judged  from  observation  that  15,000  or  16,000 
lay  dead  on  the  field,  of  whom  5,000  or  6,000  lay  in  one  spot 
around  their  king.  The  Indians  reported  that  not  less  than 
40,000  perished  in  the  battle  and  pursuit. 

This  action  does  not  give  a  high  idea  of  the  military  character 
of  either  party.  It  lasted  from  soon  after  sunrise  till  noon, 
during  which  period,  Baber  observes,  with  satisfaction,  that 
his  guns  were  discharged  mdvy  tim^  to  good  purpose.'*  The 
semce  of  artillery  would  not  in  that  age  have  been  much  better 
in  Europe;  but  although  Biber's  plan  of  harassing  the  enemy's 
flanks  and  rear  with  arrows  seems  to  be  justified  by  its  success, 
it  does  not  appear  remarkable  either  for  skill  or  spirit,  or  likely 
to  have  been  carried  on  with  impunity  against  an  active  enemy, 
occupauon  Delhi  was  surrendered,  and  Biber  advanced  and  took 
AKr»r^*^^  possession  of  Agra,  which  had  lately  been  the  royal 
^^  ^^'       residence. 

From  a  list  of  Ibrahim's  nobles,  given  by  Ferishta,  they  appear 
all  to  have  been  of  the  Afghin  tribes  of  Li6di  or  Lohinl,  or  of 
that  called  Fermali,  who  were  mixed  with  the  Afghans  like  the 
Khiljis,  if  indeed  they  are  not  a  portion  of  the  latter  people. 

The  rdja'*  of  Gw61i6r,  who  was  reduced  to  subnaission  during 
the  last  reign,  accompanied  Ibrahim's  army,  and  fell  along  with 
him  in  the  battle. 

B&ber  reviews  his  own  conquest  with  much  complacency,  and 
compares  it  to  those  of  8ult&n  Mahmtid  and  Shah^b  ud  din;  and 
although  we  must  not  confound  the  acquisition  of  the  few  dis- 
tracted provinces  held  by  Ibrahim  with  the  subjugation  of  India, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  enterprise  was  as  glorious  in 
its  achievement  as  it  was  memorable  in  its  effects.  His  force 
seemed  insufficient  even  to  occupy  the  territory  he  had  to 
subdue,  and  it  was  drawn  with  difficulty  from  his  own  dominions, 
still  threatened  by  the  Uzbeks,  whose  power  the  combined 
force  of  the  whole  House  of  Tamerlane  had  proved  unable  to 
withstand. 

B&ber's  conduct  to  the  places  where  he  met  with  resistance 
was  as  inhuman  as  that  of  Tamerlane,  who  was  naturally  his 
model. 

The  smallness  of  his  force  was  some  justification  of  the  means 

"  [In  a  later  series  of  Hkirmishes,  B4ber  times,  and  the  same  rate  continued  for 

remarks  that  one  of   his  pieces  played  three  or  four  days."      {Bnkme,  vol.  i. 

remarkably  well;  "the  first  day  it  was  p.  436.)— Ed.] 
dischaiiged  eight  times,  the  second  sixteen  "  Ibn  BattUOf  p.  133. 
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he  took  to  strike  a  terror,  but  the  invariable  practice  of  his 
country  is  the  best  palliation  for  him.  His  natural  disposition 
was  remarkably  humane;  and  although  we  cannot  help  being 
shocked  at  these  occurrences,  and  at  two  or  three  cruel  execu- 
tions mentioned  in  his  memoirs,  yet  they  prove  no  more  against 
his  personal  character  in  this  respect^  than  his  slaughtering 
Grauls,  or  crucifying  pirates  against  CsBsar's  clemency. 

B4ber  was  the  founder  of  a  line  of  kings  under  whom  India 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity,  and  out  of  the  ruins  of 
whose  empire  all  the  existing  states  in  that  country  are  com- 
posed. 


BOOK    VII. 

FBOM  THE  C05QTJEBT  OF  BXbEB  TO   THE  ACCESSION  OP  AKBER. 


HOUSE    OF    TtMtR. 


CHAPTER   I. 

RBIGN   OF   BABBR. 

The  early  life  of  B^ber  ^  was  a  tissue  of  surprising  vicissitudes 
and  romantic  adventures.*  He  was  the  sixth  in  de-  Decent  and 
scent  from  Tamerlane.  The  extensive  dominions  of  B4ber. 
his  grandfather,  Abiisaid,  were  shared  by  the  numerous  sons  of 
that  monarch.  One  of  them,  Ahmed  Mirzd,  obtained  Samarcand 
and  Bokh&rd;  Balkh  (or  Bactria)  fell  to  another,  MahmM  Mirz&; 
and  Cdbul  to  a  third,  whose  name  was  Ulugh  B^g.  Omar 
Sh6kh  MirzA,  the  fourth  son,  and  the  father  of  Bdber,  had  at 
first  been  in  charge  of  Cibul ;  but  was  transferred  during  his 
father's  lifetime  to  Ferghina,^  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Jaxartes,   a   small  but    rich   and   beautifal   country,   of  which 

'  [HIb  real  name  was  Zahir  ud  din  subeequently  published  a  history  of  the 

Muhammad  ;  B&ber  "  the  Uon  "  was  his  reigns  of  BiUaer  and  Hunutyiin  in  two 

T^irtar  sobriquet.— Ed.]  volumes,  which  may  be  said  to  have  fuUy 

'  The  aooount  of  Bdber  is  taken  from  and  finally  elucidated  this  part  of  Mu- 

his  own  MewunrB,  translated  by  Mr.  Er-  hammadan  Indian  history.— Ed.] 
skine.     It  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  '  [Now  KokAn.— Ed.] 

that  given  by  Ferishta.     [Mr.  Krskine 
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Biber  always  speaks  with  fondness.  The  mother  of  Biber 
was  a  Moguls  the  sister  of  Mahmtid  Khdn,  a  descendant  of 
Chaghatdi  Kh&n,  and  head  of  hi8  branch  of  the  empire  of 
Chenglz  Khin.  This  connexion  does  not  seem  to  have  inspired 
any  attachment  on  the  part  of  B4ber  towards  the  Mogul  nation, 
of  whom  he  never  speaks  in  his  memoirs  bnt  with  contempt 
and  aversion/ 

Bdber  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  fether 
HiB  wars  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  acccssion  (a.d.  1494).  Omar  Sh6kh  Mirzd. 
t^/S^Ss  ^^  j^ist  been  involved  in  a  war  with  his  brother, 
youth.  Ahmed  Mirz&,  of  Samarcand,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Mahmiid  Khin,  the  Mogul ;  and  those  princes  showed  no  dis- 
position to  relent  in  favour  of  their  youthful  nephew.  They, 
however,  failed  entirely  in  an  attack  on  his  capital,  and  shortly 
after  Ahmed  Mirzd  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
king  of  Ba^tria.  He  also  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  B&isaughar  Mirzi.  Confusions  ensued,  and  B&ber  was 
induced  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Samarcand  for  himself. 
Though  he  had  for  some  time  conducted  his  own  government, 
he  was  as  yet  only  fifteen  ;  and  considering  that  circumstance, 
together  with  the  insignificance  of  his  means,  it  is  much  less 
surprising  that  he  more  than  once  failed  in  this  undertaking, 
than  that  his  spirit  and  perseverance  were  at  last  rewarded 
with  success  (a.d.  1497). 

The  possession  of  the  capital  of  Tamerlane,  which  seemed  a 
step  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Transoxiana,  proved  in  itself  to  be 
more  than  BAber  had  strength  to  maintain.  The  country  of 
Samarcand  was  exhausted  by  long  disorders,  and  aflbrded  no 
means  of  paying  his  troops,  who,  in  consequence,  began  to 
desert  in  great  numbers.  They  spread  their  discontent  among^ 
those  left  in  Ferghana,  and  at  last  openly  revolted,  under 
Ahmed  Tambol,  one  of  Biber's  principal  leaders,  in  the  name 
of  his  younger  brother,  Jehdngir  MlrzA.  Such  a  rebellion  at 
home  allowed  no  time  for  delay,  and  Bdber  left  Samarcand,  after 
a  reign  of  a  hundred  days:  on  his  departure  the  inhabitants 
immediately  threw  ofi*  their  obedience  to  him.  An  unfortimate 
illness,  which  he  with  difficulty  survived,  so  retarded  his  opera- 
tions, that,  by  the  time  he  had  abandoned  Samarcand,  he  found 

*  "Under  these   circumatanoes,"    ob-  detested."    (Erskine s i^d^, p.  236.) [Cf- 

serves  Mr.  Erakine,  *'  it  may  seem  one  of  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  391.]   The  reaaon 

the  strangest  caprices  of  fortune,  that  the  is,  that  the  Indians    call  all  northern 

empire  which  he  founded  in  India  should  Mussulmans,  except  the  Afghans,  Moguls : 

have  been  called,  both  in  the  country  and  they  now  apply  the  term  particularly  to 

by  foreigners,  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  ;  the  Persians, 
thus  taking  its  name  from  a  race  which  he  r^  \ 
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he  had  lost  his  hereditary  dominions.  On  this  he  had  recourse 
to  his  Mogul  uncle^  and,  sometimes  with  slender  aid  from  him, 
but  oftener  with  his  own  resources  alone,  he  made  various 
attempts,  not  without  partial  success,  both  on  Samarcand  and 
Ferghdna.  At  length,  in  1499,  he  succeeded  in  recovering  his 
native  kingdom  ;  but  he  had  not  entirely  subdued  the  rebels, 
when  he  was  tempted  by  strong  invitations  from  Samarcand  to 
set  out  for  that  capital.  Before  he  reached  his  destination,  he 
learned  that  both  Samarcand  and  BokhArA  were  occupied  by 
the  Uzbeks,  then  founding  the  dominion  which  they  still  possess 
over  Transoxiana.* 

Meanwhile  Tambol  had  again  seized  on  Fergh&na,  and  B&ber 
was  compelled  to  take  reAige  in  the  almost  inaccessible  mount- 
ains to  the  south  of  that  country.  While  there  he  learned  that 
Sheibdni  Khdn,  the  chief  of  the  Uzbeks,  had  left  Samarcand 
on  an  expedition  ;  and,  with  characteristic  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
attempt  to  surprise  that  city.  He  set  off  with  only  240  men  ; 
escaladed  the  walls  in  the  night,  overpowered  the  guards,  and 
magnified  the  impression  of  his  numbers,  by  boldness  and 
rapidity,  until  the  citizens  rose  in  his  favour,  and  massacred 
the  Uzbeks  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  Sheibdni  Khin 
hastened  back  on  this  intelligence,  but  found  the  gates  shut 
against  him,  and  ultimately  withdrew  to  Bokhird. 

The  whole  of  Sogdiana  now  declared  for  Biber.  He  remained 
for  six  months  in  quiet  possession,  and  employed  the  interval  in 
endeavours  to  form  a  combination  among  the  neighbouring 
princes,  by  impressing  them  with  a  sense  of  their  danger  from 
the  Uzbeks.  His  exertions  were  fruitless,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  encounter  alone  the  whole  power  of  Sheibdnl.  The  hopes  of 
success,  which  even  then  he  continued  to  cherish,  were  fnis- 
trated  by  the  baseness  of  some  Mogul  auxiliaries,  who  left  the 
battle  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  his  baggage.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  total  defeat,  and  B&ber  was  obliged  to  retire,  with 
the  few  troops  that  adhered  to  him,  within  the  walls  of  Samar- 
cand. He  resolved  to  defend  that  place  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  repelled  various   assaults  that  were  made  on  him  by  the 

*  The  Uzbeks  (so  called  from  one  of  pp.lix.,lx.)    [They  embraced  Muhamma- 

their  khdns)   were  a  mass  of  tribes  of  danism,  under  their  chief,  Uzbek  Rh^n, 

Tlirki,  Mogul,  and  probably  of  Fennic  about  1840.     They  had  received  a  great 

origin,  moulded  into  one  people,  but  with  defeat  from  the  father  of  Mahmtid  Khdn, 

a  great  preponderance  of  Tiirks.    They  in  1473,  but  they  were  now  reunited 

had  before  been  settled  on  the  Jaik,  and  under  Sheib&ni,  whom  Mahmtid  KhAn 

had  been  in  possession  of  a  large  tract  in  had  made  his  governor  in  Turkistdn. — 

Siberia.     (Erskine's  Bdber,  Introduction,  Ed.]  / 
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Uzbeks.  Sheibdni  liad  then  recourse  to  a  blockade,  and  in  fonr 
months  reduced  his  enemies  to  all  the  miseries  of  famine.  The 
inhabitants  perished  in  great  numbers  ;  the  soldiers  let  them- 
selves down  from  the  walls,  and  deserted ;  and  BAber,  who  had 
shared  in  all  the  privations  of  the  people,  was  compelled  at  last 
to  evacuate  the  town. 

After  this  he  spent  nearly  two  years  in  the  utmost  poverty 
and  distress,  sometimes  in  the  mountains,  and  oftener  in  his 
uncle's  camp,  where  he  remained  in  such  a  state  of  destitution 
that  his  very  servants  left  him  from  absolute  want.  He  seems 
to  have  been  almost  reduced  to  despondency  by  his  repeated 
misfortunes,  and  once  resolved  to  withdraw  to  China,  and  pass 
his  life  in  obscurity  and  retirement.  Occasional  openings  in 
Ferghana  served  to  keep  alive  his  hopes ;  and  at  length,  with 
the  help  of  his  uncle,  he  recovered  the  capital,®  and  was  joined 
by  his  brother  JehAngir,  who  had  hitherto  been  his  nominal 
rival.  Tambol,  in  this  strait,  called  in  the  formidable  aid  of 
the  Uzbeks.  Biber  was  overpowered,  compelled  to  fly,  after  a 
desperate  conflict  in  the  street,  and  so  hotly  pursued  that  his 
companions,  one  by  one,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
his  own  horse  was  so  much  exhausted  that  he  was  overtaken  by 
two  of  Tambol's  soldiers.  They  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  surrender;  and  Bdber,  while  he  kept  up  the  parley,  continued 
to  push  on  towards  the  mountains.  At  length  he  thought  he 
had  succeeded,  by  arguments  and  entreaties,  in  bringing  over 
the  pursuers  to  his  interest,  and  they  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
share  his  fortunes;  but  whether  they  were  originally  insincere, 
or  lost  heart  when  they  contemplated  the  prospect  before  them, 
they  ended  by  betraying  Biber  to  his  enemies,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  again  recovered  his  freedom.  He 
only  escaped  to  a  condition  almost  as  hopeless  as  cai)tivity.  His 
uncle's  Mogul  army  had  been  defeated  by  Sheibdni,  and  himself 
made  prisoner  ;  while  the  whole  of  Transoxiana,  except  that 
He  is  driven  auuexcd  to  Bactria,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uzbeks. 
oxiana.  All  Ms  prospccts  bciug  thus  extinguished,  Bdber  bade 
a  last  farewell  to  his  native  country  of  Ferghdna,  and  set  out  to  try 
his  fortune  in  new  scenes  beyond  the  range  of  the  Hindi  Cush. 

After  all  that  he  had  done  and  suffered  (enough  to  fill  up  an 
eventful  life),  Biber  was  yet  only  in  his  twenty-third  year.  He 
bore  his  numerous  reverses  with  the  elasticity  of  youth.  He 
himself  tells  us  that  he  often  shed  many  tears,  and  comjiosed 

•  [AndejAn  was  the  chief  town  of  Fei^gh^na,  but  Baber's  father  had  made  Akhiil  his 
capital. — Ed.]  ^  _ 
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mftDT  melancholy  verses  :  but  in  general  his  cheerfdl  temper 
buoyed  him  np,  and  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  present,  and  to 
entertain  favourable  prospects  of  the  fdture.  He  says  he  never 
had  more  perfect  pleasure  than  for  a  few  days  after  he  evacuated 
Samarcand,  when  he  first  got  a  full  meal,  a  quiet  night's  rest, 
and  a  temporary  freedom  from  labour  and  anxiety.  He  had 
often  similar  moments  of  enjoyment,  thanks  to  his  sociable 
habits  and  his  relish  for  simple  pleasures.  He  pauses,  in  re- 
lating one  of  his  desperate  expeditions,  to  describe  a  particular 
sort  of  melon  with  which  he  had  been  struck  :  if  ever  he  had  an 
interval  of  rest,  he  was  occupied  with  plants  and  gardening  ; 
and  during  all  his  marches,  in  peace  or  war,  flowers  and  trees 
and  cheerftil  landscapes  were  never  thrown  away  on  him.  It 
may  be  because  others  have  not  opened  their  hearts  as  he  has 
done,  but  there  certainly  is  no  person  in  Asiatic  history  into 
whose  tastes  and  feelings  we  can  enter  as  into  B&ber's. 

Bactria  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Khusrou  Sh&h,  a  favourite  of 
B&ber's  late  uncle,  and  afterwards  minister  to  his  cousin,  Bdi- 
«anghar  Mirz&,  the  same  whom  he  had  driven  out  of  Samarcand. 
Khusrou  Sh&h  had  since  murdered  his  master,  and  was  in 
possession  of  what  remained  of  his  dominions.  He  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  B&ber,  aud  received  him  with  a  show  of  hospitality 
when  he  entered  his  territory.  His  professions  arose  from  a 
sense  of  his  own  insecurity  ;  it  was  not  long  ere  all  the  Moguls 
in  his  employment  proffered  their  services  to  Bdber ;  and,  before 
they  had  openly  declared  themselves,  Khusrou's  own  brother, 
B&ki,  came  over  to  the  same  side,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole 
of  the  army.  When  B&ber  approached  Khusrou's  frontier  he  had 
between  two  and  three  hundred  followers,  many  of  them  armed 
with  clubs ;  and  only  two  tents,  the  best  of  which  was  allotted 
to  his  mother.  He  now  set  out  to  invade  Cdbnl,  at  the  head  of 
a  regular  and  well-equipped  army.  His  uncle,  Ulugh  B^g,  the 
king  of  that  country,  had  expired  two  years  before  ;  bis  son  and 
successor  had  been  expelled  by  his  minister  ;  and  he^  in  his  turn, 
had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Mogul  or  TArki  family  of  ArghAn, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of  Candah&r.  B&ber 
occupied  Cdbul  almost  without  opposition  (a.d.  1504)  ;  and, 
regarding  the  original  owner  as  completely  eject^ed,  he  took  pos- 
session in  his  own  name,  and  subsequently  resisted  an  attempt 
of  his  cousin  to  regain  his  inheritance.  He  afterwards  lost 
Bactria,  which  was  recovered  by  Khusrou  Sh&h,  and  ultimately 
conquered  by  the  Uzbeks.  Biber's  connexion  with  the  country 
beyond  the  mountains  was  therefore  entirely  cut  off.  ^e  wap 
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now  king  of  Cdbul,  over  which  country  he  reigned  for  twenty-two 
AoqaiTwthe  years  before  his  conquest  of  India,  and  which  was 
cibai^'"  °  enjoyed  by  his  descendants  till  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

But  though  Bdber  had  gained  a  fixed  establishment,  he  was 
by  no  means  in  a  state  of  repose.  He  had,  in  fact,  only  changed 
the  character  of  his  toils  and  perils.  He  was  still  threatened 
from  without,  by  an  enemy  who  had  hitherto  proved  irresistible  ; 
and  within,  a  great  part  of  his  territory  was  in  the  hands  of 
independent  tribes,  and  so  strong  that  he  could  not  hope  to 
subdue  it,  while  part  of  the  rest  was  possessed  by  personal 
enemies  and  rivals.  His  title  was  doubtful ;  he  had  no  minister 
whom  he  could  trust ;  his  brother  JehAngir  had  but  lately  joined 
him,  after  having  been  long  in  rebellion  ;  and  his  army  was  an 
assemblage  of  adventurers,  strangers  to  him,  and  traitors  to 
their  former  masters. 

His  first  years  were  spent  in  the  conquest  of  CandahAr,  in 
expeditions  into  the  mountains  of  the  Afgh&ns  and  Haz&rehs, 
and  in  a  dangerous  journey  to  Herdt,  to  concert  measures  with 
that  branch  of  the  House  of  Tamerlane  for  their  common 
defence  against  the  Uzbeks.  On  these  occasions  he  underwent 
the  usual  risks  and  more  than  the  usual  hardships  of  war,  and 
had  once  nearly  perished  in  the  snow,  during  a  ?rinter  march 
through  the  mountains  of  the  Haz&rehs. 

In  this  period  his  brother  JehAngir  revolted  (a.d.  1506),  but 
was  subdued  and  pardoned  :  a  more  serious  insurrection  took 
place  while  he  was  at  Herat,  when  his  Mogul  troops  set  up  one 
of  his  cousins  as  king,  who  was  also  defeated  and  pardoned 
(a.d.  1507)  ;  and  he  was  aftierwards  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
by  a  conspiracy  of  the  Moguls,  who  had  come  over  from  Khusrou 
ShAh.  These  men,  from  two  to  three  thousand  in  number,  gave 
the  first  sign  of  their  disaffection  by  an  attempt  to  seize  Bdber's 
person ;  and  when  he  had  escaped,  and  fled  from  CAbul,  they 
called  in  Abd  ur  Razzdk,  the  son  of  Ulugh  B6g,  whom  Bdber 
had  supplanted  in  the  government  (a.d.  1508).  The  right  of 
this  young  man  had  probably  little  influence,  for  all  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Tamerlane  seemed  to  consider  that  conqueror's 
dominions  as  a  common  prize,  from  which  each  might  take 
what  share  he  could  :  his  strength  lay  in  the  connexions  he 
possessed  in  a  country  where  his  father  had  reigned,  and  those 
were  so  powerful  that  Bdber  found  himself  deserted  by  the. 
whole  of  his  troops,  except  about  500  men.  A  moment's 
despondency  at  this  crisis  would  have  been   fatal,  but  Biber 
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made  up  for  his  small  force  by  the  boldness  and  activity  of  his 
enterprises ;  he  led  his  troops  to  repeated  encounters,  exposed 
himself  in  the  hottest  of  every  engagement,  and,  almost  entirely 
by  his  personal  courage  and  exertions,  at  last  retrieved  his 
affairs.^ 

His  most  important  wars  were  with  his  old  enemies  the 
Uzbeks.  Sheibdni  Khdn,  after  the  conquest  of  Transoxiana, 
invaded  KhorAsdn,  took  Herit,  and  extinguished  the  principal 
branch  of  the  House  of  Tamerlane.®  He  then  advanced  to  Can- 
dahAr,  and  took  the  city.  He  was  drawn  off  by  distant  troubles 
before  he  had  reduced  the  citadel ;  but  left  it  so  weakened  that 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  its'  old  possessors  the  ArghAns,  who  had 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  now  retained  it  for 
several  years  (from  a.d.  1507  to  1622).  What  might  have  been 
Bdber's  fortune  if  the  Uzbeks  had  continued  their  progress,  it 
is  not  easy  to  surmise.  It  is  possible  he  might  have  shared  the 
fate  of  so  many  princes  of  his  family,  had  not  Sheibdni  Khdn 
encountered  a  new  enemy,  whose  success  put  a  stop  to  the 
career  of  Tartar  conquest.  This  was  Shdh  Ismail  Safavi,  king 
of  Persia,  with  whom  Sheibdni  went  to  war  about  this  time,  and 
by  whom  he  was  totally  defeated  and  slain  (a.d.  1510). 

His  death  opened  a  new  field  to  B&ber,  or  rather  recalled  him 
to  that  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  earliest  exploits.  He 
immediately  occupied  Bactria,  made  an  alliance  with  Shd,h 
Ismail,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  Persian  force,  took  BokhAri,  and 
again  obtained  possession  of  Samarcand  (a.d.  1511). 

But  he  was  destined  never  to  be  long  successfiil  in  Trans- 
oxiana :  before  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  he  was  driven  out  of 
Sanarcand  by  the  Uzbeks  ;  and  although  he  maintained  the 
contest,  with  the  support  of  the  Persians,  for  two  years  longer, 
yet  he  at  last  suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  lost  all  his  acquisitions 
except  Bactria'  (a.d.  1514).'^ 

It  was  after  this  failure  that  he  turned  his  serious  attention 

'  Hr.  Erskine,  from  Khdfi  Kh^  and  *  [Balkh  was  held  by  the  king  of  Persia. 

Ferishta.    Bi£ber*8  Memoirs  break  off  in  Bdber  had  Kunduz,  and  his  cousin  Mirz^ 

the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  and  are  Khi(n    held    Badakhshdn    under    him. 

not  resumed  for  some  years.    The  inter-  Erskine,  vol.  i.  p'.  424.— Ed.] 

vening  portion  seems  never  to  have  been  '*  [In  1622,  Bdber  gains  possession  of 

written.     (Erskine's  JSdbcrt  p.  236.)  Candahdr,  by  a  capitulation ;  and  Sh^ 

*  [The    great    sultdn,   Husain    Mirzd  B^g  Arghdn  establishes  himself  in  Upper 

Baikard,  had  died  in  1506 ;  his  sons  were  Sind,  Jdm  Fir6z,  the  reigning  king,  being 

quite  unfit  for  the  emei^ency,  and  the  confined  to  Lower  Sind.    The  capital  uf 

whole  family  were  killed  or  driven  into  the  former  is  Bheker,  that  of  the  latter 

exile.    In  1507  Sheib^i  had  conquered  Tatta.    His  son,   Shdh  Hasan  Arghtin, 

Samarcand,  Ferghdna,  Hiesdr,  Khibizm,  adds  Lower  Sind  to  his  previous  domi- 

and  KhortfiuSn,  and  ruled  from  beyond  nions;  and  the  Arghiin  dynasty  holds 

the  Jaxartes  to  the  Hindti  Rush. — Ed.]  Sind  until  Akbei's  time.— *EdJ 
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HiBviewa      to  India,  and  began  those  enterprises,  the   result  of 
on  India,      ^jjieh  has  already  been  related. 

After  the  taking  of  Agra,  B&ber's  first  act  was  to  distribute 
Aji.  i62fi.  the  captured*  treasures  to  his  adherents.  He  gave  his 
B4ber's*pro.  SOU  Humayuu  a  diamond,  which  was  esteemed  one  of 
after hii  the  finest  in  the  world;  and  he  sent  a  present  of  a 
ibrih&r*'^  shthnikhi  each  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  slave 
or  free,  in  the  country  of  CAbul." 

But,  although  in  possession  of  the  capital,  Biher  was  fer  from 
having  conquered  the  kingdom.  He  only  occupied  the  part  to 
the  north-west  of  Delhi,  with  a  narrow  tract  along  the  Jumna 
to  Agra.  The  whole  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges 
had  become  independent,  in  Ibrahim's  time,  under  Deryi  Khdn 
Lohdni.  His  son  took  the  title  of  king,  by  the  name  of  Moham- 
med Shih  Lohini,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  Behdr  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ganges.  Many  places  on  the  west  of  the  Jumna 
had  also  been  in  rebellion  in  Ibrahim's  time,  and  many  of  those 
which  had  been  obedient  now  held  out,  under  the  Afghan  and 
Fermali  chiefs  belonging  to  the  late  government.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  opposition  with  which  B&ber  had  to  contend :  a  strong 
dislike  and  hostility  at  first  subsisted  between  his  troops  and 
the  Indians  ;  the  villages  round  his  camp  were  deserted,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  procure  grain  or  forage 
Discontent  ^^^'  *^®  army.  In  addition  to  this,  the  summer,  always 
ofhistroope.  nearly  intolerable  to  natives  of  cold  countries,  was  in 
that  year  unusually  oppressive,  and  so  affected  his  troops  that 
all  ranks  began  to  murmur,  and  at  length  to  clamour  to  be  led 
back  to  Cdbul :  some  even  made  preparations  for  returning 
without  leave.  On  this  Bdber  assembled  the  officers,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  that,  as  the  conquest  of  India  had  long  been 
the  great  object  of  their  labours,  it  would  be  weakness  and  dis- 
grace to  abandon  it,  now  that  it  was  achieved  ;  that  he,  therefore, 
was  determined  to  remain  in  India  ;  that  all  who  chose  to  return 
were  at  liberty  to  do  so  at  once,  but  that  henceforth  he  would 
hear  of  no  remonstrances  against  his  resolution.  This  address 
induced  the  greater  part  to  give  up  their  discontents.  Kh&ja 
Kildn,  however,  one  of  his  best  and  most  confidential  chiefs, 
was  among  those  that  decided  to  return,  and  was  accordingly 
ai)pointed  to  a  government  beyond  the  Indus,  and  dismissed  witli 
honour  to  his  new  charge. 

"  The  shrfhrukhi  is  only  lOd.  or  lld»  order,  whose  practioe  it  is  to  keep  nothing 

but  the  whole  sum  must  have  been  very  for  to-morrow.     He   could    not  always 

great ;  and  this  injudicious  expenditure  have  been  so   profuse,    though  always 

justifies  the  nickname  of  "  the  Kalandar,* '  generous ;  for  after  he  onoe  got  GA>ul,  we 

given  to  him  at  the  time,  from  a  religious  hear  of  no  financial  embarrassments. 
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The  detennination  so  strongly  expressed  had  an  effect  even 
on  the  enemy;  and  many,  who  had  hitherto  expected  B&ber  to 
\dthdraw,  as  Tamerlane  had  done,  now  made  their  submission; 
detachments  were  sent  to  reduce  others;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  four  months,  not  only  had  the  country  held  by  Sultin 
Ibrahim  been  secured,  but  all  the  revolted  prosdnces  ever  pos- 
sessed by  the  house  of  L6df,  including  the  former  kingdom  of 
JounpAr,  were  brought  into  subjection  by  an  army  under  Prince 
Hum^yiSin,  B&ber's  eldest  son. 

The  last  places  which  submitted  were  Bi£na,  DhulpAr  jud.  ib26, 
on  the  Chambal,  and  Gw41i6r  beyond  that  river.  irH^m*'*'' 

After  he  had  thus  been  acknowledged  by  all  the  Mussulmans, 
Bdber  ha<i  to  conunence  a  war  with  the  Hindus,  who,  Hfa  war  with 
contrary  to  their  usual  practice,  were  on  this  occasion  o*m^I?°* 
the  aggressors. 

Hamir  Sing,  the  Bijpiit  prince  who  recovered  Chit6r  in  the 
reign  of  A16  ud  din  Khilji  (a.d.  1316),  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  reign,  re-established  the  Hdjptit  dominion  over  all  M^w&r, 
to  which  his  son  had  added  Ajmlr."  After  the  separation  of 
Malwa  from  Delhi,  the  new  kings  of  that  country  were  engaged 
in  frequent  hostilities  with  the  rdjas  of  M^wAr  ;  and,  imme- 
diately before  the  time  of  Bdber,  Mahmiid,  king  of  Mdlwa,  had 
been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Sanga,  the  BAjjiiit  prince  " 
(a.d.  1519). 

Sanga,  the  sixth  in  succession  from  Hamir,  possessed  all  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  M6w6r,  ,and  likewise  held  the  eastern 
part  of  Mdlwa,  as  far  as  Bhilsa  and  Ch^nd^ri,**  in  dependence. 
He  was  recognised  as  their  leader  by  the  r&jas  of  M&rw&v  and 
Jeiplir,  and  all  the  other  R&jptit  princes." 

Being  a  natural  enemy  to  the  king  of  Delhi,  he  had  opened 
a  friendly  communication  with  Biber  while  he  was  advancing 
against  Ibr^im;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  began  to  form 
e<mibinations  against  him,  as  soon  as  he  found  him  established 
in  the  former  position  of  that  prince.  Besides  his  Hindti  allies, 
Sanga  was  on  this  occasion  accompanied  by  MahmM,  a  prmce 
of  the  house  of  L6dl,**  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and, 
though  possessed  of  no  territory,  was  followed  by  10,000  ad- 
herents. The  L6di  chiefs  formerly  driven  out  by  Humdyiin  also 
returned  to  their  former  possessions,  or  raised  men  in  other 
places  to  co-operate  with  the  rdja.     Great  efforts  were  made  on 

"Colonel    Tod's    JRajatthdna,    toI.   i.  " Colonel  Tod,  voL  L  p.  299. 

p.  274.  "[A  brother  of  the  late  Sultdn  Ibni- 

"BriggB'B  Feruhta,  vol.  iv.  p.  261.  him. —Ed  ] 

"Bdber'jilfefiiotra,  p.  812. 
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both  sides  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Hasan  Kh^n,  rdja  of  M^wdt, 
who,  by  his  name,  mnst  have  been  a  converted  Hindu.  His 
territory  is  that  hilly  tract  extending  towards  the  river  Chambal, 
from  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Delhi,  and  including  the  petty 
state  which  is  now  called  Mach^ri  or  Alwar. 

The  son  of  this  chief  being  a  hostage  in  BAber's  hands,  he 
adopted  the  liberal  policy  of  sending  him  to  his  father,  as  the 
true  way  to  gain  his  sincere  co-operation.  His  generosity  did 
not  make  the  desired  impression,  for  Hasan  Khin  was  no  sooner 
set  at  ease  about  his  son  than  he  openly  joined  the  enemy. 
B&ja  Sanga  immediately  advanced  to  support  his  ally,  and  soon 
arrived  at  Bi&na,  within  fifty  miles  of  Agra.  He  drove  the 
garrison  of  that  place,  with  loss,  into  their  fort,  and  cut  off  all 
communication  between  them  and  the  capital.  B&ber,  on 
this,  sent  forward  a  det-achment  to  observe  the  enemy,  and  soon 
after  moved  out  with  all  his  forces.  He  had  reached  Slkri," 
about  twenty  miles  from  Agra,  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  HindA  army.  His  advanced  guard  was 
immediately  attacked,  and,  though  reinforced  from  the  main 
body,  was  defeated  with  heavj-  loss.  If  the  rAja  had  pressed  on 
during  the  first  panic,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  obtained  an 
easy  victory;  he  chose  to  withdraw  to  his  encampment  after  his 
FebruMy  RHCCcss,  aud  thus  allowcd  Biber  ample  time  to  take  up 
18  or  19.  j^  position  and  to  fortify  his  camp,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
difiicult  matter  to  assail  him. 

Bdber's  troops  had  looked  on  this  contest  in  a  verj'  serious 
light  from  the  first;  and  the  reports  of  ftigitives,  together  with 
the  disaster  which  had  taken  place  almost  before  their* eyes,  had 
made  a  very  deep  impression  on  them  ;  when,  by  ill-luck,  a 
celebrated  astrologer  arrived  from  Cabul,  and  loudly  announced, 
from  the  aspect  of  Mars,  the  certain  defeat  of  the  king's  army, 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  quarter  opposite  to  that  planet. 
The  consternation  occasioned  by  these  real  and  imaginary  ter- 
rors was  so  general,  that  even  the  officers  of  the  highest  rank 
were  infected,  lost  all  courage  and  decision  in  council,  and  could 
scarcely  even  maintain  an  appearance  of  firmness  before  their 
men.  Biber's  Indian  troops  began  to  desert ;  some  of  them 
went  over  to  the  enemy  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  though 
faithful,  was  completely  dispirited  and  alarmed.  B&ber  himself, 
though  he  despised  the  prediction  of  the  astrologer,  was  not 
insensible  to  the  dangers  of  his  situation  :  he  tells  us  that  he 
repented  of  his  sins,  forswore  wine,  and  gave  away  his  gold  and 

"  Now  Fattehpiir  SIkrI. 
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silver  drinking-vessels,  to  the  poor;  he  also  made  a  vow  to  let 
his  beard  grow,  and  promised  to  remit  the  stamp-tax  on  all 
Mnssulmans,  if  it  shonld  please  God  to  give  him  victory.  Bat 
he  was  too  much  nsed  to  danger  to  be  depressed;  and  that  he 
might  inftise  some  of  his  own  spirit  into  his  troops,  he  assembled 
his  officers  of  all  ranks,  and  without  touching  on  the  usual  topics 
of  necessity,  or  of  spoil  and  conquests, — scarcely  even  on  that 
of  religion, — ^he  made  a  direct  appeal  to  their  sense  of  honour, 
and  set  the  chance  of  glory  against  the  risk  of  death.  His 
theme  seems  to  have  been  well  chosen,  for  the  whole  assembly 
answered  him  with  one  voice,  and  accompanied  their  acclama- 
tions with  an  oath  on  the  Koran  to  conquer  or  die.  This  scene 
revived  the  courage  of  the  army;  and,  as  every  day  brought  in 
accounts  of  some  fresh  disorder  in  the  provinces,  Bdber  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  avoid  an  action,  but  to  bring  things  to  an 
immediate  crisis.  With  this  view,  he  drew  up  his  army  Battle  of 
in  front  of  his  entrenchments,  and  after  arranging  his  ^W 
guns,  and  making  his  other  preparations,  he  galloped  along  the 
line  from  right  to  left,  animating  his  soldiers  by  short  addresses, 
and  instnicting  the  officers  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  the 
battle.  The  Hindiis,  it  appears,  were  equally  ready  for  a  deci- 
sive effort;  but  so  anxious  is  Bdber  to  do  justice  to  the  great 
occasion,  that,  instead  of  his  own  account  of  the  action,  he  gives 
us  the  elaborate  despatch  of  his  secretary,  from  which  we  can 
barely  discover,  in  many  pages  of  flowery  declamation,  a.d.  1627, 
that  B&ber  gained  a  great  victory,  that  RAja  Sanga  A.H.W3,  ' 
escaped  with  difficulty,  and  that  Hasan  Kh&n  and  many  sim  is. 
other  chiefs  were  slain.  Bdber  (to  return  to  his  own  narrative) 
could  now  relieve  his  heart  by  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  the 
astrologer,  who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory,  and 
whom  he  inveighed  against  as  a  perverse,  conceited,  and  insuffer- 
able evil-speaker :  he  was  an  old  servant,  however,  and  Biber 
made  him  a  liberal  present,  while  he  desired  him  to  quit  his 
dominions. 

After  this  victory  B&ber  proceeded  to  reduce  Miwit,  and 
brought  it  into  greater  order  than  it  ever  had  been  settlement 
in  under  the  former  government.  Having  promised,  oountry. 
before  the  great  battle,  that  he  would  allow  any  one  who  pleased 
leave  of  absence  to  CAbul;  he  formed  all  who  desired  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  permission  into  a  detachment,  and  sent  them 
back  under  the  command  of  Humdyiin. 

He  spent  the  next  six  months  in  internal  arrangements,  and 
restoring  order  throughout  the  provinces  that  had  been  disturbed 
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during  the  doubtfal  period  of  his  contest  with  Rija  Sanga; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  his  authority  was  everywhere 
re-established,  except  on  Oudh,  beyond  the  Ganges.  A  body 
of  Afgh&ns  still  remained  in  arms  in  that  province,  and  a 
detachment  had  been  sent  against  them. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  Bdber  marched  against 
A.i>.  1628.  ChAndM  on  the  borders  of  Bund^lcand  and  M41wa. 
8ieR«of  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^y  M6dni  BAi,  a  Kijpiit  chief  who  had  risen 
chtod^ii.  ^  great  power  under  Mahmiid  II.,  king  of  M&lwa.  He 
had  afterwards  usurped  the  government;  and,  on  being  expelled 
by  MahmAd  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Guzerdt,  established 
himself  at  Chdnd^ri,  imder  the  protection  of  Rija  Sanga.  He 
had  made  good  his  retreat  after  the  late  battle,  and  now  offered 
a  desperate  resistance.  But  the  Empi\t«,  as  usual,  showed  more 
valour  than  skill  or  perseverance.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
siege  they  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  B£ber  witnessed  one  of  those 
extraordinary  instances  of  self-devotion  which  are  so  common 
in  BAjptit  history.  His  troops  had  already  mounted  the  works, 
when  the  garrison  put  their  women  to  death,  and  rushed  forth 
naked,  not  to  conquer,  but  to  die.  They  drove  the  Mussulmans 
before  them,  leaped  from  the  ramparts,  and  continued  their 
charge  with  unabated  fury  until  they  were  overpowered  and 
destroyed:  200  or  300  had  remained  to  defend  M^dniRdi's  house, 
A.T>.  1628.  ^ost  of  whom  slew  each  other,  each  contending  who 
jMinary'ao.  gho^d  bc  the  first  victim. 

During  the  siege  of  Chdndiri,  B&ber  received  intelligence  of 
Afghinin-  ^^^  defeat  of  his  detachment  in  Oudh  by  an  Afghan 
*'"^'*°''-  chief  named  Bdban,  or  Biban,  and  immediately 
marched,  himself,  in  that  direction.  The  Afghans  having  taken 
post  at  the  passage  of  the  Ganges,  BAber  threw  a  bridge  over 
the  river,  under  the  fire  of  his  artillerj',  and  ultimately  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  retire  beyond  the  Gogra,  whither  he  marched 
in  pursuit  of  them.  He  seems  to  have  compelled  the  rebels  to 
take  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Bengal,  and  it  was 
probably  on  this  occasion  that  he  reduced  BehAr,  if  that  was  not 
done  before  by  Hum&ytin  :  but  in  this  place  there  is  an  inter- 
ruption in  the  Memoirs,  which  is  not  filled  up  by  any  other 
historian. 

For  some  months  after  this  Bdber  seems  to  have  been  in  bad 
health,  and  to  have  indulged  in  a  longer  course  of  relaxation 
than  often  fell  to  his  lot.  His  Memoirs  (which  are  now 
resumed)  are  filled  with  descriptions  of  HindA  forts  and  temples, 
and  of  fountains  and  cascades   that  he  had  visited;    as  well 
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as  of  his  own  gardens  and  improvements,  and  of  the  jugglers, 
wrestlers^  and  other  sources  of  amusement  peculiar  to  India. 

Even  during  this  period  he  made  the  important  acquisition 
of  the  fort  of  Rintamlxir :  it  was  made  over  to  him  by  the 
second  son  of  Rdja  Sanga,  that  prince  having  died,  and  having 
been  succeeded  by  the  eldest  son. 

His  attention  was  at  last  effectually  roused  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  province  of  Behir  had  been  seized  on  by  SuMn 
Mahmtid,  the  same  L6di  prince  who  had  been  present  at  the 
defeat  of  R^ja  Sanga.  Mahmtid  seems  to  have  been  supported 
from  Bengal ;  and,  being  joined  by  the  Afghans  in  Beh&r  and 
the  adjoining  provinces,  his  army  soon  swelled  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  called  100,000  men.  With  this  force  he  had  advanced 
to  Benires,  by  the  time  when  Bdber  reached  the  junction  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  now  Allahabad.  The  approach  of  B&ber, 
however,  dissolved  this  hasty  assemblage,  which  was  already  a 
prey  to  dissension.*®  They  had  attempted  to  storm  the  hill-fort 
of  Chun6r ;  and  a  repulse  they  met  with,  though  not  in  itself 
considerable,  was  sufficient,  in  the  present  state  of  their  minds, 
to  break  up  the  army.  Mahmiid  retreated  with  such  portion  as 
he  could  keep  together.  He  took  up  a  position  behind  the 
river  S6n  (Soane),  and  many  of  the  chiefs  who  had  quitted 
him  made  their  submission  to  B&ber.  B&ber  continued  his 
advance  ;  and  Mahmiid,  finding  it  in  vain  to  oppose  him,  sought 
for  safety  in  flight. 

All  Behiv  south  of  the  Ganges  was  now  in  Bdber's  hands  ; 
North  Behir  was   still  in  possession  of  the  king  of  Befeatof 
Bengal,  who  had  a  considerable  army  on  foot  in  that  SBwJrai, 
quarter.     His  object  appears  to  have  been  to  have  '^y*^^^- 
retained  that  portion  of  the  Delhi  territories  without  quarrel- 
ling with  the  possessor  of  the  rest ;  and  he  kept  an  ambassador 
in  B&ber's  camp,  to  amuse  him  with  negotiations,  until  Bdber 
lost  patience,  crossed  the   Ganges,  and   advanced  against  the 
Bengalese  army. 

He  had  still  to  pass  the  river  G6gra,  on  which  the  enemy 
were  encamped,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ganges.  He  was, 
however,  well  provided  with  boats,  and  drove  away  those  of  the 
Bengalese,  which  might  otherwise  have  obstructed  his  passage. 
The  Bengalese  then  moved  down  to  oppose  his  crossing,  and  a 
cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.    As  BAber's  divisions 

**  [There  wane  many  parti«uu  in  fa-  L6di  factions  in  the  eastern  proTinoes 

TOUT  of  JaMl  ud  din  Loh^ni,  the  son  of  were  fatal  to  the  national  interest  of  the 

Muhammad    Sh4h    Lohdni.       Erskine  Afghdns."— Ed.] 
Mjs,  "  the  feuds  between  the  Lohdni  and 
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landed  in  snccession,  they  charged  the  different  parties  opposed 
to  them,  and  at  last  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field.  Soon  after 
this  the  king  of  Bengal  consented  to  terms  of  peace.  Bdber 
was  preparing  to  return  to  Agra,  when  he  heard  that  a  body  of 
Afghdns,  who  had  separated  from  the  Bengal  army,  nnder  B&ban 
and  another  chief,  named  Biyazid,  had  crossed  the  G6gTa,  and 
taken  Lucknow.  He  immediately  marched  in  that  direction,  and 
on  the  retreat  of  the  Afghans,  sent  a  detachment  in  pursuit  of 
them.  It  followed  them  across  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  had 
completely  dispersed  them  in  Bunddlcand,  when  the  setting-in  of 
the  rainy  season  put  an  end  to  all  operations. 

For  the  last  fifteen  months  of  his  life  Biber's  health  seems 
siokneaa  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  greatly  broken  :  the  silence  of  his  diary 
ofBiber.  gives  a  proof  of  his  diminished  activity,  and  some 
circumstances  lead  to  a  belief  that  his  authority  began  to  be 
weakened  by  the  prospect  of  its  speedy  cessation.  Hum4yi\n 
left  his  government  of  Badakhshdn  without  leave,  and  EhaUfa, 
Mber's  prime  minister,  on  being  selected  to  replace  him,  found 
means  to  excuse  himself  and  remain  at  court.  Notwithstanding 
Hum6yi\n's  unlooked-for  return,  he  was  affectionately  received ; 
and  a  dangerous  illness,  with  which  he  was  soon  after  attacked, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  B&ber. 

When  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  physicians  had  given 
over  all  their  efforts,  declaring  that  medicine  could  no  longer 
avail,  Bdber  seized  on  the  only  hope  that  remained,  and,  in 
conformity  with  a  superstition  which  still  prevails  in  the  East, 
he  determined  to  devote  his  own  life  for  that  of  his  son.  His 
friends,  who  had  as  little  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
substitution  as  he  had  himself,  entreated  him  to  forbear  from 
a  sacrifice  involving  the  happiness  of  so  many ;  but  B&ber  s 
resolution  was  unmoved.  He  walked  three  times  round  the  bed 
of  the  dying  prince  (a  solemnity  usual  on  such  occasions),  and 
then  spent  some  moments  in  earnest  prayer  to  God  ;  at  the  end 
of  which,  he  was  filled  with  such  assurance,  that  he  more  than 
once  exclaimed,  "  I  have  borne  it  away— I  have  borne  it  away  ! " 
And  so  powerful  was  the  impression,  both  on  his  mind  and  his 
son's,  that  all  the  historians  agree  that  HumdyAn  began  from 
that  time  to  recover ;  while  it  is  certain  that  BAber,  who  was 
already  ill,  and  whose  health  must  have  been  severely  shaken 
by  his  anxiety  and  agitation,  began  visibly  to  decline.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  his  end  was  approaching.  He  called  his 
sons  and  ministers  about  him,  explained  his  dying  wishes,  and 
enjoined  concord  among  all,  and  affection  among  his  children* 
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But  Khalifa,  his  minister — whose  influence,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  was  at  that  time  irresistible— had  intrigues 
already  resolved  to  overturn  the  dearest  of  his  plans.  JS^^^. 
Desirous  of  keeping  power  in  his  own  hands,  he  deter-  ®^ 
mined  to  set  aside  Bdber's  own  sons,  and  to  give  the  crown  to 
his  son-in-law  Mehdi  Kh&ja,  a  young  man  whose  thoughtless 
and  flighty  disposition  made  it  seem  easy  to  keep  him  in  per- 
petual dependence."  Mehdi  Kh&ja  was  at  no  pains  to  undeceive 
him  in  these  expectations,  and  was  now  considered,  by  himself 
and  others,  as  assured  of  the  succession  the  moment  that  B&ber 
should  breathe  his  last.  As  that  moment  approached,  however, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  by  Khalifa,  put  into  confinement,  and  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  those  around.  The  cause  of 
this  revolution  is  explained  in  a  narrative  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  which  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mohammed  Mokim, 
the  father  of  the  author.  Khalifa,  it  seems,  was  on  a  visit  to 
Mehdi  Khaja,  with  no  person  present  but  Mokim  :  he  was  sud- 
denly summoned  to  BAber,  who  lay  at  the  last  extremity.  Mehdi 
Khdja  attended  him  with  great  respect  to  the  door,  and  stood 
looking  after  him,  so  that  Mokim  could  not  follow  without 
pushing  by  him.  "  As  soon  as  Khalifa  was  fairly  gone,  he 
muttered  to  himself, '  God  willing,  I  will  soon  flay  your  hide  off, 
old  boy  ! '  and,  turning  round  at  the  same  instant,  saw  my  father. 
He  was  quite  confounded;  but  immediately  seizing  my  father's 
ear,  with  a  convulsive  eagerness,  twisted  it  round,  and  said, 
hurriedly,  '  You,  Tajik  1  the  red  tongue  often  gives  the  green 
head  to  the  winds.'  "  Mokim  lost  no  time  in  apprising  KhalifSEt 
of  what  had  passed  ;  and  the  result  was,  his  immediately  trans- 
ferring his  allegiance  to  Humdyun. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues,  with  which  he  was  probably 
miacquainted,    Bdber    expired, — ^the    most    admirable.  Death  of 
though  not  the  most  powerful,  prince  that  ever  reigned  ®**^- 
in  Asia. 

He  died  at  Agra,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  ^^-^^^ 
and  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign.*^    His   body   was  a.h.*887! 

'•  Khalifa  was  one  of  Biber's  old  offi-  '*•  [At  hia  death,  his   dominiona  in- 

oera ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  how  eluded,  beyond  the  Hindii  Kush,  Badakh- 

he  could  acquire  so  inordinate  a  power  shan  and  Kundi!iz,  and  all  the  districts  to 

under  so  able  a  sovereign  as  Bdber^  and  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  as  low  down  as  the 

with  an  ezperienoed  heir-apparent  like  borders  of  Balkh.     To  the  south  of  the 

Huuulyi^     EquaUy  extraordinary  does  mountains  he  had  Kdbul,  Ghazni,  and 

it  seem  that^  from  this  time  forward,  he  Kandahdr,  but  most  of  the  mountainous 

disappears,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  Fe-  region  of  A|gh4nistan  was  only  nomi- 

rishta  or  Abtil  Fazl,  either  under  his  own  nally    subject.      In   India  he   held  the 

name  of  Khali&,  of  his  title  of  Niz^un  Panjdb,  and  all  Hindust^  between  the 

ud  din.  Himalaya  and  Rdjputdna  ;  and  most  of 
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buried,  by  his  own  desire,  at  Cabnl,  and  on  a  spot  which  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  himself  selected.'^ 

BAber's  character  is  best  shown  in  his  actions,  but  something 
His  character,  remains  to  be  said  of  his  private  life  and  his  writings. 
His  Memoirs  are  almost  singular  in  their  own  nature,  and 
perfectly  so  if  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  writer.  They 
contain  a  minute  account  of  the  life  of  a  great  Tartar  monarch, 
along  with  a  natural  effusion  of  his  opinions  and  feelings,  free 
from  disguise  and  reserve,  and  no  less  free  from  all  affectation 
of  extreme  frankness  and  candour." 

The  style  is  plain  and  manly,  as  well  as  lively  and  picturesque; 
and  being  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius  and  observation,  it 
presents  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  in  their  appearance, 
manners,  pursuits,  and  actions,  as  clearly  as  in  a  mirror.  In 
this  respect  it  is  almost  the  only  specimen  of  real  histor}-  in 
Asia;  for  the  ordinary  writers,  though  they  give  pomi)ous  ac- 
counts of  the  deeds  and  ceremonies  of  the  great,  are  apt  to  omit 
the  lives  and  manners  even  of  that  class,  while  everything 
beneath  thdr  level  is  left  entirely  out  of  sight.  In  Bdber  the 
figures,  dress,  tastes,  and  habits  of  each  individual  introduced 
are  described  with  such  minuteness  and  reality  that  we  seem  to 
live  among  them,  and  to  know  their  persons  as  well  as  we  do 
their  characters."  His  descriptions  of  the  countries  he  visited, 
their  scener)',  climate,  productions,  and  works  of  art  and  in- 
dustry, are  more  full  and  accurate  than  will,  perhaps,  be  found, 
in  equal  space,  in  any  modern  traveller;  and,  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  compiled,  are  truly  surprising." 

But  the  great  charm  of  the  work  is  in  the  character  of  the 

Beh&r  owned  his  authority.     (Srtkine,  if  the  author  had  beeu  a  Bramin  ascetic 

vol.  i.  p.  527.) — Ed.]  instead  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  oon- 

"  *^  He  had  directed  his  body  to  be  in-  querors  ? 
terred  in  this  place,  to  him  the  choicest  **  These  portraits,  however,  are  neces- 
in  his  wide  dominions.  ...  A  running  sarily  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
and  dear  stream  yet  waters  the  fragrant  courts  and  camps  where  Bdber  passed  his 
flowers  of  the  cemetery,  which  is  the  great  days ;  in  the  countries  which  he  has  so 
holiday  resort  of  the  people  of  dbul.  In  well  delineated,  he  only  gives  such  re- 
the  front  of  the  grave  is  a  small  but  markable  particulars  about  the  natives  as 
chaste  mosque  of  white  marble would  strike  a  stranger,  without  attempt- 
There  is  a  noble  prospect  from  the  hill  ing  a  detailed  account  of  their  way  of 
that  overlooks  BiCber's  tomb,"  etc.,  etc.  life,  with  which  he  must,  necessarily  hav© 
(Bumes'  TrawU,  vol.  i.  p.  141.)  been  unacquainted. 

''^  In  this  last  respect  they  are  a  con-  **  Compare  his  descriptions  of  the  ooun- 

trast  to  those  of  T&merlane,  which,  with  tries  through  which  he  fought  his  way 

all  their  simplicity  of  language,  are  evi-  with  those  of  Ibn  Battita,  himself  a  writer 

dently  written  for  effect.      "One  day,  of  remarkable  merit,  and  a  professed  tra- 

having    unintentionally  trodden  on    an  veller    and    inquirer.    Or   compare    his 

ant,  I  felt  as  if  my  foot  had  lost  all  its  geography  with  that  of  any  Asiatic  who 

power."     {Memoirs  of  Tfmiir,  p.    80.)  has  written  expressly  on  the  science. 
Who  can  imagine  this  to  be  natural,  even 
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author,  whom  we  find,  after  all  the  trials  of  a  long  life,  retaining 
the  same  kind  and  affectionate  heart,  and  the  same  easy  and 
sociable  temper,  with  which  he  set  out  on  his  career;  and  in 
whom  the  possession  of  power  and  grandeur  had  neither  blunted 
the  delicacy  of  his  taste,  nor  diminished  the  sensibility  to  the 
enjoyment  of  nature  and  imagination. 

"  It  is  a  relief,"  says  his  translator,  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
pompous  coldness  of  Asiatic  history,  to  find  a  king  who  can  weep 
for  days,  and  tell  us  that  he  wept  for  the  playmate  of  his  boy- 
hood." He  speaks  with  as  much  interest  of  his  mother  and 
female  relations  as  if  he  had  never  quitted  their  fireside,  and 
his  friends  make  almost  as  great  a  figure  in  the  personal  part  of 
his  narrative  as  he  does  himself.  He  repeats  their  sayings, 
records  their  accidents  and  illnesses,  relates  their  adventures, 
and  sometimes  jokes  on  their  eccentricities. 

After  a  letter,  on  the  affairs  of  his  government,  to  his  most 
confidential  counsellor,  Kh&ja  KiUn  (then  at  C&bul),  he  tells 
him  little  anecdotes  of  their  common  acquaintances,  which  he 
thinks  will  amuse  him,  and  adds,  ^^  For  God's  sake  excuse  all 
these  fooleries,  and  do  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for  them  I "  He 
endeavours  afterwards  to  persuade  Khija  KilAn  to  leave  off  wine, 
as  he  had  done;  and  says  in  substance,  "  Drinking  was  a  very 
pleasant  thing  with  our  old  friends  and  companions;  but  now 
that  you  have  only  Shir  Ahmed  and  Heider  Kull  to  take  your 
wine  with,  it  can  be  no  great  sacrifice  to  leave  it  off."  In  the 
same  letter,  he  says  how  much  he  envies  his  friend  his  residence 
at  Cdbul,  and  adds  :  "  They,  very  recently,  brought  me  a  single 
musk-melon;**  while  cutting  it  up,  I  felt  myself  affected  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  loneliness,  and  a  sense  of  my  exile  from  my 
native  countr)',  and  I  could  not  help  shedding  tears  while  I  was 
eating  it." 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  if  Bdber  had  left  off  wine  sooner, 
for  there  seems  good  reason  to  think  his  indulgence  in  it  tended 
to  shorten  his  days.  Many  a  drinking-party  is  recorded  in  his 
Memoirs,  with  at  least  as  much  interest  as  his  battles  or 
negotiations;  and,  unsuitable  as  they  are  to  his  station,  they  are 
not  the  least  agreeable  scenes  in  B&ber's  history.  The  perfect  ease 
and  familiarity  among  the  company  makes  one  forget  the  prince 
in  the  man;  and  the  temptations  that  generally  lead  to  those 
excesses — a  shady  wood,  a  hOl  with  a  fine  prospect,  or  the  idle- 
ness of  a  boat  fioating  down  a  river — together  with  the  amuse- 
ments with  which  they  are  accompanied — extemporary  verses, 

®  Thifl  finiit  had  not  then  been  introduced  into  India. 
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recitations  in  Tilrki  and  Persian,  with  sometimes  a  song,  and 
often  a  contest  of  repartee — take  away  all  the  coarseness  that 
might  attach  to  snch  scenes  of  dissipation. 

The  ansettled  nature  of  his  life  is  shown  by  his  observing,  near 
the  end  of  it,  that  since  he  was  eleven  years  old  he  had  never 
kept  the  fast  of  the  Ramaz&n  twice  in  any  one  place;  and  the 
time  not  spent  in  war  and  travelling  was  occupied  in  hunting 
and  other  sports,  or  in  long  excursions  on  horseback  about  the 
country.  On  his  last  journey,  after  his  health  had  begun  to 
fail,  he  rode,  in  two  days,  from  Cilpl  to  Agra  (160  miles),  with- 
out any  particular  motive  for  despatch;  and  on  the  same  journey 
he  swam  twice  across  the  Ganges,  as  he  said  he  had  done  with 
every  other  river  he  had  met  with.  His  mind  was  as  active  as 
his  body;  besides  the  business  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  constantly 
taken  up  with  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  other  improvements, 
as  well  as  introducing  new  fruits  and  other  productions  of 
remote  countries.  Yet  he  found  time  to  compose  many  elegant 
Persian  poems  and  a  collection  of  Tftrki  compositions,  which 
are  mentioned  as  giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of 
his  own  country." 


CHAPTER  II. 

FIRST   REIGN   OF   HUMAYTJn.* 


Baber  left  three  sons  besides  HumdyAn:  Camr&n,\Hiiu!al,  and 
Mlrz&  Askari. 

*  Almost  all  that  has  been   said  of  which  other  translators  of  similar  works 

BiCber  has  been  drawn  from  Mr.  Erskine's  have  fallen. 

admirable  translation  of  his  Memoirs  from  '  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Hui:ii£- 

the  TtirkL     The  notes  and  supplements  yiin  (where  not  otherwise   specified;  is 

which  accompany  that  work  remove  the  taken    from    Ferishtay  the  Memoirs  of 

obscurities  which,  without  such  assistance,  Hum^yfin,  and  Ab61  Fazl.     Feri2>hta  is 

would  beset  us  in  every  page  ;  and  the  peculiarly  defective  at  this  period,  which 

preliminary  dissertation  gives  a  complete  was  too  remote  to  admit  of  his  conversing 

view  of  the  state  of  Asia  in  BA)er*s  time,  with   eve-witnesses,  and  too  recent  to 

and  contains  the  best  account  of  the  geo-  allow  hun  to  benefit  by  written  histories, 

graphy  of  the  countries  which  were  the  The  Memoirs  are  written  by  a  person 

scene  of  his  exploits,  and  the  clearest  named  Jouher,  who  was  a  menud  servant 

exposition  of  the  divisions  of  the  Tartar  of  Hum^ytin,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 

nations.    The  translation  seems  to  have  carry  an  ewer  for  his  master  to  wash  his 

imbibed  the  very  spirit  of  the  original.  hands.    He  was  in  constant  attendance 

The  style  is  singularly  happy,  strikinglv  on  Humdyiin,  and  although  unacquainted 

characteristic,  though  perfectly  natunJ,  with  his  political  relations  and  secret  de- 

and    equally    remote    from    the    usual  signs,  was  a  minute  and  correct  observer 

inflated  language  of  the  East,  and  from  of  all  that  came  within   his  reach,  and 

the  imitation  of  Scriptural  simplicity  into  describes  what  he  saw  with  simplicity  and 
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C&mr&n  was  governor  of  CAbtil  and  Candahdr,  and  the  other 
two  were  unemployed  in  India.    From  his  having  as-  Arrange- 
signed  no  shares  to  his  younger  children,  it  is  probable  S^kfii's 
that  B&ber  did  not  intend  to  divide  the  empire ;  but  ^™^«'- 
C'dmrin  showed  no  disposition  to  give   way  to  his   brother  ; 
and  as  he  was  in  possession  of  a  strong  and  warlike  country 
among  the  hereditary  subjects  of  his  family,  he  had  a  great 
advantage  over  Hum&yiin,  who   could  not  assemble  an   army 
without  evacuating  his  new  and  disaffected  provinces. 

In  these  circumstances,  Hum&yiin  thought  it  prudent  to  yield 
with  a  good  grace,  and  give  up  the  Panj&b,  and  the  '^^J^^^ 
country  on  the  Indus,  in  addition  to  Cdmrdn's  former  fromindia. 
territories.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  the  government  of  Sambal 
to  HindiLl,  and  that  of  Mdw&t  to  Mirzd  Askari.  By  the  cession 
to  C&mran,  Humdyiin  was  left  to  govern  a  new  conquest,  while 
he  was  deprived  of  the  resources  by  which  it  had  been  gained, 
and  by  which  it  might  have  been  retained :  but  as  he  still  pos- 
sessed Biber's  veteran  army,  and  profited  by  the  impression  of 
his  power,  the  effects  of  the  dismemberment  did  not  at  first 
appear. 

Humdyiin  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Cilanjer,  in  Bund^l- 
cand,  when  he  received  intelligence  that   B&ban  and  Afgbdam. 
Cayr-zid,  the  Afghdn  chiefs,  whose  party  was  formerly  in  india?^ 
broken  up  by  Biber,  were  again  in  rebellion  in  Jounpiir.    He 
defeated  and  dispersed  this  assemblage,  and  then  went  against 
the  hill-fort  of  Chundr,  near  Benares,  at  that  time  held  by  his 
future  rival.   Shir  Kh&n.      Shir   Khin  submitted,  on  ^^.1532, 
condition  of  retaining  the  fort,  and  Humdytin  returned  ^•"-  **• 
to  Ag^. 

Some  time  before  this  period,  a  brother-in-law  of  Humiyiiu, 

disdnetnesB.     He  was  devoted  tx>  Huind-  able  ;  but  he  requires  constaDt  attention, 

y6n,  and  anxious  to  put  all  his  actions  in  not  so  much  to  guard  against  his  bare- 

tbe  most  favourable  Uf^t ;  but  he  seldom  faced  partiality,  as  against  the  prejudice 

imagined  that  anythmg  in  his  master's  which  he  draws  on  hLs  favourites,  by  his 

conduct  required  either  concealment  or  fawning  and  fulsome  commendations  of 

i^logy.  them,  and  against  the  suspicions  which 

AbiU  Fazl  was  the  well-known   min-  he  excites  by  his  dishonest  way  of  telling 

ister  and  favourite  of  Akber,   and  was  a  story,  even  in  cases  where  the  action 

a  man  of  enlarged  views  and  extraordi-  related  was  innocent  or  excusable.     His 

nary  talents  ;  but  he  was  a  professed  narrative  is  florid,  feeble,  and  indistinct, 

rhetorician,  and  is  still  the  model  of  the  overloaded  with  commonplace  reflections 

unnatural  style  which  is  so  much  admired  and  pious  effusions,  generally  ending  in  a 

in  India ;  he  was,  besides,  a  most  assidu-  compliment  to  his  patron.    In  this  part  of 

ous  courtier,  eager  to  extol  the  virtues,  his  writings  I  have  generally  availed  my- 

to  gloss  over  the  crimei,  and  to  preserve  selfof  Major  Price's  ^M<ory,  which,  though 

the  dignity  of  his  master  and  those  in  it  does  not  profess  to  be  a  translation,  is 


whom  he  was  interested.    His  dates  and      often  a  literal  version,  and  always  a  full 
his  general  statement  of  events  are  valu-      and  faithful  abstract  of  the  original. 
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who  had  been  engaged  in  plots  against  his  life  and  govern- 
Dupntos  ment,  had  taken  refuge  with  Bahitdnr  Sh&h,  king  of 
^  Bb4b,  Gnzer&t ;  and  the  refusal  of  that  monarch  to  comply^ 
GuMrtt  with  Hiimdyiin's  demand  for  his  surrender  led  to  irrita- 
liS'.  940.'  tion  and  hostile  feelings  between  the  two  kings.  Baha- 
dur, whose  native  kingdom  always  occupied  a  high  rank  among 
those  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Delhi,  had 
lately  extended  his  power  much  beyond  its  former  limits.  The 
kings  of  Kh&nd^sh,  B&t&t,  and  Ahmednagar  had  agreed  to  do 
him  homage  for  their  crowns  ;  and  he  had  completely  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  M41wa,  and  annexed  it  to  his  own. 

While  his  discussion  with  HumdyAn  was  at  its  height,  A14 
ud  din,  the  uncle  of  Sultdn  Ibr&him  Lddi,  who  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  former  reign,"  having  quitted  the  residence 
assigned  to  him  by  Bdber,  in  Badakhsh&n,  threw  himself  on  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  Guzerit ;  and  Bah^ur,  whose  family 
had  risen  to  greatness  under  the  House  of  L6di,  and  who  had 
himself  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Ibrihim — ^being  at  once 
incited  by  favour  for  his  hereditary  patrons,  resentment  at 
Himid,y6n,  and  pride  in  his  own  power  and  prosperity — ^was 
tempted  into  measures  as  inconsistent  with  sound  policy  as  with 
justice.  Without  any  open  declaration  of  war  with  Hum&yAn, 
he  liberally  supplied  A16  ud  din  with  money,  and  enabled  him, 
in  a  very  short  time,  to  assemble  a  large  force,  and  to  send  it 
against  Agra,  under  his  son  Titir  Kh4n.  This  army,  so  has- 
tily collected,  was  as  speedily  dispersed;  and  Tdt&r  Kh&n  fell 
A.D.  1684,  i^  battle,  at  the  head  of  a  division  which  remained 
A.H.  941.       faithful  in  the  general  desertion. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  or  perhaps  in  pursuance  of 
invuion  plans  already  determined  on,  Hum&ytin  marched  from 
of  Guiwft!*'  Agra  to  revenge  the  injury  he  had  received  from  Ba- 
November-  ^^^^  Sh£h.  That  prince  was  now  at  war  with  the 
jiSildih  ^^^^  o{  M6wir,  and,  being  entirely  occupied  by  the 
•wwai.  siege  of  Chit6r,  was  particularly  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  an  enemy ;  but  Hum^yiin,  moved  by  his  remonstrances 
against  the  impiety  of  molesting  a  Mussulman  prince  while 
engaged  in  war  with  the  infidels,  or  influenced  by  his  own  dila- 
tory habits,  retarded  his  march  until  the  place  was  taken,  and 
A.D.  1635,  the  besieger  prepared  to  receive  him  in  an  entrenched 
S^wi  camp  at  Mandesdr.  Bahidur  had  chosen  this  course  on 
^*°^°'     account  of  the  superiority  of  his  artillery,  commanded 

*  [Vide  suprdj  p.  421.  AM  ud  din  had  a  disgrace,  and  was  confined  in  a  fort  in 
nominal  command  under  Bilber  at  P^i-       Badakhshdn. — Ed.] 

pat  and  SikrI ;  but  he  afterwards  fell  into  (^  r-vr^rrl/^ 
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by  a  Constantinopolitan  Turk,  and  partly  served  by  Portuguese 
prisoners.  These  advantages  availed  him  little:  his  position 
was  rendered  untenable  by  the  enemy's  cutting  oflF  his  supplies  ; 
and,  finding  that  famine  would  soon  force  him  to  surrender,  he 
blew  up  his  guns,  and  fled  in  the  night,  almost  alone,  to  Mandii, 
leaving  his  army  to  provide  for  its  own  safety. 

The  army  immeiKately  dispersed,  and  Bahadur,  being  hard 
pressed  at  Mandii,  continued  his  flight  to  ChAmpinir,  and 
thence  to  the  seaport  of  Cambay.  Humdyiin  was  by  this  time 
in  pursuit  of  him  in  person,  with  a  light  detachment,  and 
reached  Cambay  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Bah&dur 
had  quitted  it  for  his  final  place  of  refuge  at  Dili,  in  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzertit.' 

Having  failed  in  his  immediate  object,  Hum&yun  quitted  the 
peninsula,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  the  settled  part  of  Guzerit. 
He  soon  obtained  possession  of  the  open  country,  but  the  year 
was  well  advanced  before  the  hill-fort  of  Chdmpdnir  fell  into 
his  hands.     It  was  scaled  in  the  night,  with  the  help  of  steel 
spikes  fixed  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  by  300  ^^.^.1536. 
chosen  men,  who  climbed  up,  one  by  one,  during  an  t!^^l 
attack    made    on    one    of   the    gates    by    the    army.  ®*'*'' 
Humiyun  himself  was  among  the  300.* 

Soon  after  the  taking  of  Chdmpinir,  HumAyun  received  ac- 
counts of  the  commencement  of  those  troubles  which  ended  in 
the  successful  revolt  of  Shir  Khdn.     He  set  off  for  Agra,  leaving 
his  brother,  Mirzd  Askarl,  in  charge  of  his  new  con-  Expulsion 
quests;   and  had  scarcely  quitted  Guzer&t,  when  dis-  ^ufi^m 
sensions   broke   out    among  the   officers   left  behind;  ^•^*«^*- 
discontents  and  intrigues  ensued,  and  ended  in  some  project  for 
raising  Mirzi  Askarl  to  the  throne.     BahMur  profited  by  these 

'  TVhen  Hum^yun  was  encamped  at  that  the  place  where  Bahadur's  treasure 
Cambaj,  he  was  exposed  to  considerable  was  concealed  was  known  only  to  one 
danger  from  a  night-attack  of  a  body  of  officer,  and  it  was  suggested  to  have  re- 
calls, a  forest  tribe  still  famous  for  similar  course  to  torture  to  make  him  disclose  the 
exploits  in  QuzertCt  They  made  their  secret;  but  Hunu£yi!in  said  they  had  much 
way  with  so  much  silence  and  intelligence  better  have  recourse  to  wine,  and  directed 
into  the  camp,  that  they  surprised  Humd-  that  the  officer  should  be  weU  treated, 
ytm*s  own  tent^  and  carried  off  his  baggage  and  invited  to  an  entertainment  by  one 
and  books,  among  which  was  a  remarkable  of  his  own  chiefs.  Accordingly,  when 
copy  of  the  "  History  of  Tamerlane,**  the  his  heart  was  softened  by  kindness  and 
loss  and  subsequent  recovery  of  which  are  warmed  with  good  cheer,  the  officer  made 
thought  worthy  of  being  recorded  by  the  no  scruple  to  teU  his  entertainer,  that  if 
historians  of  those  times.  Humdytin,  by  the  water  were  drawn  off  from  a  certain 
way  of  retaliating  the  insult  he  had  re-  reservoir  the  treasure  would  be  found  in 
ceived  from  these  lawless  mountaineers,  a  vault  beneath  it ;  and  his  instructions 
gave  up  the  unoffending  town  of  Cambay  being  complied  with,  a  laige  amount  of 


to  plunder.  gold  and  silver  was  found  as  he  had 

/Coogle 


When  the  fort  was  taken,  it  was  found      described. 
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disorders;  and  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  were  the  invaders 
A.D.163M.  reduced,  that  they  gave  up  Guzerdt  without  a 
A.H.  912.  struggle,  and  evacuated  Mdlwa,  which  was  not  even 
threatened.* 

HumdyAn  had  not  been  long  returned  to  his  capital  before 
Early  life  ^^  ^^^  ^ut  agaiust  Shir  Khdn.*  This  person,^  who  was 
shh-'SAn  soon  to  act  so  great  a  part,  was  the  grandson  of 
^^'  Ibrdhlm   Khdn,   a  native  of  Afghdnistdn.       Ibrdhim 

claimed  to  be  descended  of  the  family  (though  probably  only  of 
the  tribe)  of  the  kings  of  Gh6r,  and  both  he  and  his  son  Hasau 
were  married  into  noble  families  of  their  own  nation.  Hasau 
held  a  jdgir  at  Sahserdm,  in  Behir,  for  the  maintenance  of  50O 
liorse.  He  had  two  sons  by  his  Afghan  wife,  Shir  Khan  and 
Xiz^  Klian;  but  he  was  led,  by  the  arts  of  a  concubine,  to 
slight  his  wife,  and  neglect  her  children ;  and  as  soon  as  Shir 
Kh&n  was  of  an  age  to  act  for  himself,  he  left  his  father,  went 
to  Jounpur,  and  entered  as  a  private  soldier  into  the  service  of 
the  governor.  Ills  father  applied  to  the  governor  to  send  hina 
home  for  his  education,  but  Shir  Khdn  urged  that  there  were 
more  opportunities  of  education  at  Jounpur  than  at  Sahserim ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  in  earnest  in  his  preference,  for  he 
devoted  himself  to  study,  made  himself  familiar  with  history 
and  poetrj^  and  could  repeat  all  the  poems  of  Sidi  from  me- 
mory, besides  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  other  branches 
of  information.  He  was  subsequently  restored  to  favour  by  his 
father,  and  managed  his  j&giVy  until  Soleimdn,  the  son  of  his 
stepmother,  had  grown  up.  After  this  he  found  his  situation 
so  unpleasant,  that  he  went  off  with  his  full-brother  Nizdm,  and 

*  Feriflhta,  vola.  ii.,  iv.    Price,  vol.  iv.  Safar,  a.h.  944  (July  1537). 

Memoirs  of   Humdyiin.     Bird's  IIi$tory  '  This  account  of  Shir  Shdh  in  compiled 

of  Giizer&L    Paper  by  Col.  Miles,  Bombay  from  Ferishta,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  from  Er- 

Literary  Trannaetions,  vol.  i.  skine's  Ud  ber^  and  from  Abiil  Fazl  in  Price, 

'  He  marched  in  the  month  of  Safar,  vol.  iv.     Ferishta  gives  a  connected  his- 

but  the  year  is  uncertain  :  the  *'Tdrikhi  tory  of  Shir  ShiUi  (vol.  ii.  p.  98),  which, 

Shir  Shdh  '*  says  a.h.  942  (a.d.  1535) ;  though  it  appears  to  be  written  with  per- 

and  the  "Mantakhfb  al  Towdrikh,"  as  feet  impartiality,  is  extremely  confused 

well  as  Ferishta,  a.h.   943  (a.d.   1536).  from  inattention  to  dates;  the  difierent 

The  former  date,  942,  is  impossible,  be-  expeditions  of  B4ber  being  mixed  up  with 

cause  Hunuiyi^n  took  the  foot  of  Chdm-  those  of  Humdydn  in  such  a  manner  as 

pdnir,  in  Guzenit,  in  that  very  month  and  to  make  them  quite  inexplicable  without 

year.    The  other  year,  943,  is  improbable,  other  aid.    This  aid  he  himself  partially 

as  it  allows  only  a  twelvemonth  for  the  supplies  under  the  reijg^ns  of  Ibr^lm, 

final  settlement  of  Quzerdt  and  Mdlwa,  Bdber,  and  Humdyiin,  but  more  is  de- 

besides  the  return  to  Delhi  and  the  pre-  rived  from  Bdber  s  own  Memoirs.     Abtil 

parations  for  the  war  with  Shir  Khdn ;  Fdzl  also  furnishes  several  facts,  though 

while  it  leaves  a  year  and  a  half  for  Hu-  hiis  general   narrative  is  a   mere  invec- 

mdytin's  march  of  350  miles  through  his  tive  against  Shir  8hah,  such  as  might 

own  dominions  to  Chundr.  I  should  there-  have  been  expected  from  the  minister  of 

fore  suppose  that  his  march  took  place  in  Humdyi!in*s  son. 
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entered  into  the  service  of  Siiltin  Secander,  who  was  then 
king.®  He  remained  at  Delhi  until  his  father  died,  when  the 
j&gir  of  Sahserdm  was  conferred  on  him  ;  and  after  the  defeat 
of  SuMn  Ibrihim  (a.d.  1526),  he  was  active  in  the  service  of 
Mohammed  Shih  Lohdni,  who  set  np  for  king  of  Jounpur  and 
Behd^r.  He  was  for  some  time  in  favour  with  this  prince,  but 
being  again  deprived  of  his  paternal  j&gir  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  half-brother  SoleimAn,  he  left  the  court  in  disgust,  and 
joined  Junid,  the  governor  of  Jounpur,  on  the  part  of  Biber 
(a.d.  1527).  By  the  assistance  of  Junid,  he  assembled  a  body 
of  adventurers  in  the  hills  of  Behdr,  recovered  his  own  jAgir, 
and  carried  on  attacks  and  depredations  on  the  territory  of 
Mohammed  Shdh  Lohini,  professing  himself  a  subject  of  Brfber. 
About  this  time  (a.d.  1528)  he  waited  on  that  monarch,  accom- 
panied him  to  Ch^nd^ri,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  possessions 
and  entrusted  with  a  command  in  Beh4r,  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor. 

Next  year  (a.d.  1529)  MahmM  Lddi  took  Behdr;  and  Shir  Khdn, 
either  from  necessity,  or  an  inclination  to  the  cause  of  his  nation, 
joined  the  L6dl  standard.  On  the  dispersion  of  MahmM's  army, 
he  was  one  of  the  many  chiefs  who  made  their  submission  to 
Bdber  (April  1 529).®  Mohammed  ShAh  Lohini  was  now  dead  ; 
and  his  son  Jeldl,  who  was  a  minor,  in  charge  of  his  mother, 
and  at  that  time  accompanying  the  Bengal  army,  made  his  sub- 
mission also,  and  was  invested  with  considerable  power,  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor.  He  was  still,  however,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  his  mother,  Diidii,  over  whom  Shir  KhAn  acquired  such 
an  ascendency,  that,  on  her  death,  Jeldl  was  left  in  entire 
dependence  on  that  ambitious  chief.  Shir  Kh^n  now  HeoMaina 
made  himself  master  of  Behdr,  and  also  obtained  o?Behir°° 
possession  of  the  fort  of  ChunAr,  as,  at  this  or  some  subsequent 
period  he  did  of  the  still  more  important  fortress  of  Rohtis.** 

These  rapid  advances  to  power  were  made  in  the  early  part  of 
Hmndytin's  reign ;  and  as  soon  as  that  prince  had  settled  his 
discussions  with  Cdmrdn,  and  had  time  to  attend  to  his  interests 
in  the  provinces,  he  marched  against  Chunir,  as  has  been 
already  stated  (a.d.  1532).  He,  however,  was  content  with  the 
recognition  of  his  title,  and  the  service  of  a  body  of  horse,  under 

"  Secander  died  in  a.d.  1517.  the  women.     This  stratagem,  which  has 

*  Erslcine*8  BdbeTf  p.  408.  so  fabulous  an  appearance,  was  thought 


Roht^  was  taken  by  treachery  from      sufficiently  plausible  in  modem  times  to 
ndiirija.    Shir  Kh&  persuaded  him 
▼e  an  asylum  to  his  family,  and  then 
iduoed  armed  soldiers  in  the  covered 
litters,  which  were  supposed  to  conceal 


a  Hindii  rija.  Shir  Ehin  persuaded  him  be  employed  by  M.  Bussy  to  conceal  the 
to  giye  an  asylum  to  his  family,  and  then  treachery  of  a  governor  who  admitted  him 
introduced  armed  soldiers  in  the  covered      into  the  strong  fort  of  Doulatdbdd. 
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Shir  KhAn's  son  ;  and  this  young  naan  took  an  opportunity  to 
withdraw,  when  the  king  began  his  march  against  Bah^ur 
Sh&h.  HumAydn,  thenceforward,  was  fully  occupied  in  Guzerat ; 
and,  before  his  return,  Shir  Kh&a  had  got  complete  posses- 
andconquere  siou  of  Bchdr,  had  invadcfl  Bengal,  and  had  made 
Bengal.         great  progress  in  the  conquest  of  that  rich  kingdom. 

His  war  with  Bengal  was  occasioned  by  JeUl  Lohdni,  who 
had  called  in  the  aid  of  the  king  of  that  country,  to  relieve  him 
from  the  control  of  Shir  Khdn,  and,  by  his  means,  had  at 
one  time  nearly  succeeded  in  his  object ;  but  Shir  Khdn  soon 
retrieved  his  losses,  repelled  the  attack  on  himself,  and  laid 
siege  to  Gour,  the  capital  of  the  hostile  king. 

He  was  engaged  in  this  enterprise  when  Humdyiin  returned  ; 
and  that  prince  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  at  once,  the  advan- 
tage of  attacking  him  while  thus  embarrassed,  and  the  danger 
of  allowing  him  to  consolidate  his  power. 

With  those  views,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
Hmniyiin  from  Agra,  and  advanced  through  a  peaceful  coimtry 
a^irainsthim.  till  he  reached  Chun&r,  near  Bendres. 

But  Shir  Khdn  was  well  aware  of  all  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  and  laid  his  plans  for  averting  it  with  a  foresight  and 
combination  of  which  we  have  no  example  in  the  previous 
history  of  India. 

His  first  object  was  to  gain  time  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Bengal,  before  he  should  be  disturbed  by  a  new  enemy.  For 
this  purpose  he  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  Chundr,  and 
provided  it  with  all  the  means  of  retarding  the  advance  of 
Humdyi\n,  by  an  obstinate  defence. 

This  fort  stands  on  a  rock,  close  to  the  Ganges,  and  is,  as  it 
Miiiuuy  were,  a  detached  portion  of  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
BehtoMid  which  extend  to  the  same  river  near  Mfrzapiir.  From 
^*"«*^-  that  neighbourhood  the  hills  recede  westward,  by  the 
fort  of  RohtAs  and  Shirghdti,  and  do  not  approach  the  river  again 
until  near  Bhdgalpur,  after  which  they  run  straight  south,  leaving 
the  Ganges  at  a  great  distance.  These  hills,  therefore,  cover  the 
whole  of  the  south-west  of  Behdr  and  Bengal,  and  shut  up  the 
road  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  two  places — one  near 
ChunAr,  and  the  other  at  Sicragalli,  east  of  BhdgalptSj.  The  hills 
themselves  are  not  high,  but  poor  and  covered  with  woods. 

As  Hum^yun  marched  along  the  Ganges,  and  made  use  of  that 
Siege  of  ^^^^  ^  convey  his  guns  and  stores,  it  was  necessary 
chunAr.       fo^  j^j^  ^  ^j^gj^  ^^  ^^  gj^g^  ^f  Chuuir."    After 

"  The  Memoirs  of  Hum&yiin  Bay  that        the  army  reached  Chun^r  on  the  Shabi 
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investing  the  place,  he  endeavoured  to  mine  such  parts  of  the 
walls  as  were  accessible  on  the  land-side,  and  also  brought 
floating  batteries,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  to  bear  upon  the 
face  towards  the  river.  Notwithstanding  all  these  preparations, 
his  attack  failed ;  the  garrison,  however,  having  already  held 
out  for  several  months,  and  knowing  that  they  had  no  prospect 
of  relief,  at  length  surrendered.  The  siege  had  been  conducted 
by  Rtimf  Khin,  the  Constantinopolitan  Turk,  who  brought 
Bahidur  Sh^  of  Guzerat's  ordnance  to  so  high  a  state,  and 
who  had  since  entered  into  the  service  of  Humdyiin  ;  and  so 
much  importance  was  attached  to  the  knowledge  of  the  service 
of  artillery  in  those  days,  that  the  right  hands  of  all  the  gunners 
in  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  300,  were  cut  off,  either  to 
disable  them  for  the  future,  or  in  revenge  for  the  loss  they 
had  occasioned. 

After  the  taking  of  Chundr,  Humdyiin  pushed  his  march 
along  the  Ganges.  Before  reaching  Patna,  he  was  met  by 
MahmM,  king  of  Bengal,  who  had  just  been  driven  from  his 
dominions,  and  was  still  suffering  from  a  wound  he  had 
received  in  his  last  defeat. 

As  he  approached  the  defile  of  Sicragalli,  he  sent  on  a  strong 
detachment  to  take  possession  of  it.  They  found  it  already 
occupied  by  Jeldl  Khdn,  the  son  of  Shir  Khdn,  who  attacked 
and  repulsed  them  with  considerable  loss.  Hum&yi\n  hastened 
on  with  his  main  body  to  retrieve  this  check,  but  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  the  pass  deserted,  and  the  road  open  to  the 
capital  of  Bengal. 

It  was  no  part  of  Shir  Khin's  plan  to  cope  with  the  superior 
force  of  Humiytin  in  this  stage  of  the  campaign.  His  shirKhin's 
design  from  the  first  was  to  retire  to  the  hilly  tract  on  Sttep  thT 
the  south-west;  and  with  this  view  he  had  removed  ^"^^^"^ 
his  family,  and  all  that  he  possessed  of  value  to  Rohtds.  The 
protracted  siege  of  Chundr  had  enabled  him  to  reduce  Gour, 
and  to  defeat  Mahmiid  in  a  conclusive  battle.  He  had  still 
required  time  to  remove  the  captured  treasures  and  stores  to 
Boht^,  and  to  dispose  of  the  open  country  in  the  manner  that 
suited  his  views.     Jeldl  Khin  had  therefore  been  instructed  to 


Bar4t(Slij£bdn  15th)  of  A. H.  945,  January  may  have  mistaken  the  year,  although 

1539  ;    but  this  would  leave   only   six  he  has  remembered  the  festival,  and  that 

months  for  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  and  the   si^e  began  15th  Shdbdn,  a.h.  944 

aD  the  other  operations  till  Humiy^n's  (January  8th,  1588).    All  accotmts  agree 

defeat  in  Sa&r,  a.h.  946  (June  1539).    I  that  the  siege  lasted  several  montiis  ; 

conclude,  therefore,  that   the   memoir-  some  say  six  months, 
writer,  who  scarcely  ever  gives  a  date, 
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delay  HumdyAn  at  the  pass,  but  to  avoid  any  serions  encounter, 
and  to  join  his  father  in  the  hills.  Humdyiin  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Gour"  without  further  opposition.  But  the  rains 
Taking  of  had  by  this  time  attained  their  height:  the  Delta  of 
miyiin.  the  Gaugcs  was  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  and  in  the 
ties  during"  couutr}'  bcyoud  the  reach  of  inundation  every  brook 
seasonr^  and  chanucl  was  become  an  impassable  flood.  It  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  operations  in  Bengal,  and  scarcely  less 
difficult  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  Upper  India.  This 
forced  inactivity  lasted  for  several  months,  during  which  time 
the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  sank  under  the  moist  and  sultry 
climate,  and  their  numbers  were  thinned  by  the  sickly  season 
that  follows  the  heavy  rains.  No  sooner  were  the  roads  open, 
than  they  began  to  desert  in  numbers  ;  and  Prince  Hinddl,  who 
had  been  left  in  North  Behdr,  went  off  even  before  the  rains  had 
ceased. 

Meanwhile  Shir  Kh^n  issued  from  his  retreat,  took  possession 
Active  ope-  of  Bchir  and  Bendres,  recovered  Ohunir,  laid  siege  to 
^r  Khkn.  Jounpi\r,  aud  pushed  his  detachments  up  the  Ganges 
as  far  as  Canouj.  Thus,  when  the  season  for  military  operations 
commenced,  Humdyun  found  his  communication  with  his  capital 
again  intercepted,  and  himself  left  with  no  alternative  but  to 
trust  his  new  conquest  to  the  charge  of  a  weak  detachment,  and 
endeavour  to  force  his  way  to  Agra  with  the  rest  of  his  reduced 
army. 

He  for  some  time  hesitated  to  adopt  this  decided  measure, 
B^jtr^tof  *^d  ^^^  ^^7  season  was  half  over  before  he  set  out  on 
Humiyiin.  |j|g  retreat.  He  sent  on  a  considerable  body  before 
he  himself  began  his  march,  under  the  command  of  Kh&ni 
Khindn  Lodl,  one  of  Biber's  principal  generals.  By  the  time 
this  force  reached  Monghir,  it  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  a 
Shir  KWn  dctachmcut  sent  by  Shir,  who  was  now  as  enterprising 
title  of  king,  as  he  had  before  been  cautious  ;  and  who,  to  show  his 
confidence  in  the  result  of  his  operations,  had  already  assumed 
the  title  of  king. 

If  HumdyAn  had  not  before  had  sufficient  motives  for  extri- 
cating himself  from  his  present  situation,  the  accounts  he  was 
daily  receiving  of  the  progress  of  affairs  at  Agra  must  have 
filled  him  with  impatience :   but  by  the  time  he   had  passed 

"  Probably  June  or  July,  153S.    Ah^l  had  met  with  rain  before  he  left  Beh&t, 

Fazl  states  that  Bengal  was  conquered  in  where  the  rainy  season  does  not  com* 

A.H.  945.    That  year  began  on  May  30th,  mence  till  June. 
1588  ;    but  it  appears  that  Humdyiin 
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Baxar,  between  Patna  and  Benires,  lie   found  that  Shir  Shih 
iad  raised  the  siege  of  Jounptir,   and   was  come  by  intercepts 
forced  marches  to  intercept  his  retreat.     Shir   Shah  S??eteSSi.°^ 
liad  made  a  march  of  thirty-five  miles  on  that  day,  a^chonsa. 
and  Hnmdyiin  was  advised  to  attack  him  before  his  troops  had 
time  to  refresh.     The  step  seemed  too  hazardous  to  be  adopted 
at  once  ;  and  the  next  day  he  found  Shir  intrenched  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  could  neither  be  passed  nor  attacked  with  any 
prospect  of   success.     Humdyiin,   therefore,   intrenched  in  his 
turn,  and  began  to  collect  boats  and  form  a  bridge  across  the 
Ganges,  so  as  to  pursue  his  retreat  along  the  opposite  bank. 
Shir  Shdh,  to  whom  every  delay  was  an  advantage,  allowed  him 
to  go  on   for  nearly   two  months  ;  when,  the  bridge  of  boats 
being    nearly  completed,   Shir    Shih  one   day   left   his    camp 
standing,  and    occupied  by    a  sufficient  force  to  conceal   his 
movement  from  the  enemy  ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  surpriaes 
choice  of  his  army,  made  a  secret  march  to  the  rear  SlS^lS 
of  Humdyiin's  position,  and,  returning  in   the   night,  ^»™»y- 
attacked  him  in  *  three  columns  about  daybreak,  and  completely 
surprised  his  camp.     Humiyiin  had  only  time  to  leap  on  horse- 
back,  and,  though  himself   disposed  to    make  one  effort,  at 
least,  against  the  enemy,  he  was  urged  by  those  around  him 
to  provide  for  his  own  safety  ;  and  one  of  his  principal  officers, 
seizing  his  reins,  in  a  manner  compelled  him  to  make  his  way 
to  the  river-side.     The  bridge,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  not 
finished ;  and,  as  Hum^yiin  had  not  a  moment  for  deliberation, 
he  plunged  at  once  into  the  Ganges.     Before  he  reached  the 
opposite  bank  his    horse  was   exhausted,  and   sank  into  the 
stream  ;  and  Humdyiin  himself  must  have  met  with  the  same 
fate,  if  he  had  not  been  saved  by  a  water-carrier*'  who  was 
crossing  with  the  aid  of  the  skin  used  to  hold  water,  which  he 
had  inflated  like  a  bladder,  and  which  enabled  him  to  support 
the  king's  weight  as  well  as  his  own.     Thus  rescued,  Hum4yun 
pursued  his  flight,  with  a  very  small   retinue,  to   C£lpi,   and 
thence  proceeded  to  Agra,  almost  the  whole  of  his  army  having 
been  cut  off  by  the  enemy  or  drowned  in  the  river.     Humayiin's 
queen,  whom  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  last  exertion  to  save, 
had  already  been  surrounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  ^.h.  946. 
the  enemy ;  she  was  treated  by  Shir  Shdh  with  scni-  fllJflMo, 
pulous  delicacy  and  attention,  and  was  sent  on  the  first  ^"^^^ 

"  [This  man  afterwards  came  to  Agra,  which  interval  he  is  said  to  have  provided 

and  was  rewarded  by  sitting  half-a-day  handsomely  for  himself  and  his  friends, 

(or,  as  seme  say,   two   hours)    on  the  (Erskint,  u.  179.)— Ed.] 
throne^    with    abiolute  power;  during 
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opportunity  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  tremendons  disaster  took 
place  in  the  end  of  June,  1539.^* 

Hum4yun*8  presence,  discomfited  as  he  was,  was  of  essential 
importance  at  Agra.  While  he  was  shut  up  in  Bengal,  Prince 
Hindil  had  begun  to  collect  adherents  at  Agra,  and  being  after- 
wards joined  by  the  fugitives  from  Bengal,  he  went  into  open 
rebellion ;  while  Prince  CAmrtLn,  on  being  applied  to  by  the 
king's  representatives,  immediately  set  out  from  C4bul,  pro- 
fessedly to  support  HumiyAn's  interests,  but  in  reality  to  be  at 
hand  to  profit  by  any  opportunity  of  advancing  his  own.  The 
arrival  of  Humiyiin  put  a  stop  to  all  those  designs.  He 
pardoned  Hinddl,  at  the  intercession  of  Cimrdn,  and  the  three 
brothers  united  their  exertions  to  arrest  the  progress  of  their 
common  enemy. 

While  HumAyfin  was  occupied  in  repairing  his  losses,  Shir 
Sh&h  contented  himself  with  retaining  his  acquisitions  in 
Hindostan,  and  proceeded  to  recover  possession  of  Bengal,  and 
to  put  all  his  former  territories  into  a  state  of  order. 

Eight  or  nine  months  were  employed  on  both  sides  in  these 
transactions.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Mahometan 
t'riif^*  year,  Humiyiin  once  more  moved  from  Agra,  his  own 
zn  carffdah.  ^^^7  ^^^S  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  3,000 
men  belonging  to  CAmr&n,  who  himself  retired  to  L4h6r. 
soooi^^  By  this  time  Shir  Sh&h  had  reached  the  Ganges  oppo- 
site Canouj,  and  both  parties  seemed  unwilling  to  offer 
an  advantage  to  the  other ;  until,  at  length  SuMn  Mirz&  (a 
prince  of  the  family  of  Tamerlane,  who  had  before  been  in  rebel- 
lion) deserted  from  Humdyiin's  camp  with  his  followers  ;  and  the 
example  was  so  likely  to  be  followed,  that  Hum&yAn  determined 
to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue,  and  crossed  the  Ganges  by  a 
iinai  bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  constructed.    A  general 

defM^^  action  ensued,  in  which  HumiyAn's  army  was  entirely 
A.D.  1610,  defeated,  and  driven  into  the  Ganges.  Hum&ytin  him- 
?2f  947;  self  was  in  imminent  danger  :  his  horse  was  wounded,. 
Moharrimio.  ^^^^  j^^  j^^g^.  ^^y^  ^j^gjj  killed  Or  taken,  if  he  had  not 

Hia  flight.  fortunately  found  an  elephant,  on  which  he  mounted. 
Even  then  the  driver  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  attempt  to- 

^*  Most  writers  ascribe  Humdytin's  de-  Humdviixi,  does    great  justice  to  Shir 

feat  to  treachery,  and  say  that  ^lir  Sh^  Shdh  in  the  facts,   and  asserts,  on  this 

attacked  him  during  an  armistice,  or  even  occasion,  that  he    delayed   Hum4y(in's. 

after  a  peace  had  been  signed.    This  ac-  retreat  by  amusing  him  with  negotiations^ 

count)  initself,  does  not  seem  improbable ;  but neverprofessedtosuspendhishostility^ 

but  that  given  by  Major  Price  from  AhOl  and  was  entirely  ind«l>ted  to  his  militaix 

Fazl,   although    it  occasionally    applies  skill  for  the  success  of  hisstiwtagem. 
opprobrious  epithets  to  the  enemy   of 
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swim  the  Granges;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  throw  him  from 
his  seat  on  the  neck,  and  give  his  place  to  an  ennnch  whom  he 
fonnd  on  the  elephant,  and  who  now  guided  the  animal  across 
the  stream.  The  opposite  bank  was  too  steep  for  the  elephant  to 
ascend;  and  Hmn^T^n  must  still  have  perished,  if  two  soldiers," 
who  happened  to  have  gained  that  part  of  the  shore,  had  not 
tied  their  turbans  together  and  thrown  one  end  to  him,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  make  good  his  landing.  Before  long  he  was 
joined  by  his  brothers,  the  Princes  Hind&l  and  Askari,  and  also 
by  some  troops;  and  all  together  made  their  way  to  Agra,  after 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  plundered  by  the  villagers  on  their 
road. 

All  hope  of  ftirther  resistance  was  now  at  an  end;  and  they 
had  scarcely  time  to  remove  the  royal  family  and  the  most  port- 
able part  of  the  treasures  frcHn  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  EtoaniTw 
to  escape  to  C&mr&n  at  L£h6r.  IV  imoI 

Even  there  Humdyun  was  no  welcome  guest.     C^-  xUifwiJ, 
ran  was  equally  afraid  of  being  supplanted  by  him  at  AynnL 
home,  and  of  being  involved  in  lis  quarrel  with  Shir  Shit; 
and  lost  no  time  in  making  his  peace  with  the  conqueror,  to 
whom  he  ceded  the  Panj&b,  and  retired  himself  to  C4bul,  leaving 
Hum&ytin  to  provide  as  he  could  for  his  own  safety. 

The  deserted  monarch  turned  his  thoughts  to  Sind,  i..B.  umo, 
the  province  which  adjoined  to  C^mrin's  territories  on  Tm.  m7,    ' 
the  south.    It  was  in  the  hands  of  Husein,  the  head  aw«««l 
of  the  family  of  Arghiin,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Fails  in  an 
Oandah&r  by  B&ber ;  and  as  it  had  once  belonged  to  stS^^^ 
Delhi,  Humiytin  hoped  that  he  might  still  find  some  means  of 
inducing  it  to  recognise  his  authority. 

But  there  was  nothing  in  Humiyiin's  character  to  promise 
him  such  an  ascendency. 

Though  not  deficient  in  intelligence,  he  had  little  energy; 
and  though  free  from  vices  and  violent  passions,  he  was  no  less 
devoid  of  principles  and  affections.  By  nature  he  was  more 
inclined  to  ease  than  ambition  ;  yet,  as  he  had  been  brought  up 
under  B&ber,  and  accustomed  to  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  he 
never  was  entirely  wanting  to  the  exigencies  of  his  situation,  or 
quite  lost  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and  pretensions,  though 
he  never  turned  them  to  the  best  account. 

He  passed  into  the  ArghiSn  territories  through  Uch  ;  but  after 
a  year  and  a  half  of  fruitless  negotieufcions,  and  no  less  fruitless 

"  [bikine  aays  "  one^"  who  afterwards  din,  the  '^atk^/'  or  foster-father  of  Akber 
became  a  distinguuhed  noble, — Shemsud      — Elk]  ^  j 
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hostilities  (during  which  he  attempted  the  sieges  of  Bakkar  and 
Sehwdn),  he  found  his  funds  expended,  and  the  resources  of  the 
country  exhausted,  and  was  deserted  by  the  adventurers  he  had 
collected/'  just  as  Husein  Arghiin  was  advancing  to  attack  him. 
Seeks  refuge  ^^  ^^^^  extremity  he  fled  to  Uch,  and  resolved,  as  a  last 
in  jtfdpur;  resource,  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Milde6, 
T&ja  of  Mdrwdr,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  favourably  disposed 
towards  him ;  but  when,  after  a  journey  over  the  desert,  in  which 
he  lost  many  of  his  followers  from  thirst  and  fatigue,  he  had 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Jodpir,  he  found  that  the  rAja 
which  is  ^^s  much  less  inclined  to  assist  him  than  to  deliver 
refused.  j^j^^  ^p  ^^  j^jg  eucmics,  and  was  obliged  again  to  seek 
comparative  safety  in  the  dreary  sands  from  which  he  had  just 
emerged.  His  present  object  was  to  make  his  way  to  Amerc6t, 
a  fort  in  the  desert  not  far  from  the  Indus  ;  and  in  this  journey 
he  had  a  more  desolate  tract  than  ever  to  pass,  and  had  greater 
evils  to  encounter  than  any  he  had  yet  experienced.  Before  he 
quitted  the  inhabited  country,  the  villagers  repelled  all  ap- 
proaches to  their  water,  which  was  to  them  a  precious  possession; 
and  it  was  not  without  a  conflict  and  bloodshed  that  his  followers 
were  able  to  slake  their  thirst.  And  all  this  was  but  a  prelude 
to  scenes  of  greater  distress.  His  small  train  was  encumbered 
by  the  presence  of  the  women  of  his  family ;  and  they  had 
already  left  the  last  trace  of  human  culture  behind,  and  were 
struggling  with  thirst  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  when  one 
Horrors  of  Hioming,  after  a  night  of  fatigue,  they  perceived  that 
thJough^the  ^^^1^  march  was  followed  by  a  considerable  body  of 
^**®^  horse ;  and  the  worst  apprehensions  seemed  to  be 
realised  when  they  found  it  was  commanded  by  the  son  of 
Mdlde6,  and  was  sent  to  chastise  their  intrusion  into  his  territory. 

These  new  enemies  closed  in  on  the  exhausted  party,  cut  off 
those  who  attempted  resistance,  and  drove  the  rest  before  them  ; 
while  another  detachment  pushed  forward  and  took  possession 
of  the  wells,  on  which  the  only  remaining  hope  even  of  tempo- 
rary relief  was  founded. 

The  calamities  of  the  fugitives  seemed  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
but  the  Edjpiits  had  no  intention  of  destroying  them  ;  and  when 
all  hope  appeared  to  be  extinguished,  the  rdja's  son  advanced 
with  a  white  flag,  and  after  reproaching  them  with  having 
entered  his  father's  territory  without  leave,  and  with  having 
killed  kine  in  a  Hindii  country,  supplied  them  with  water  for 

"  [Tardi  B%  was  one  of  his  ablest      Y&dg&r  had  been  at  first  with  Humdytm, 
and  most  faithful  followers.     Hind&l  and      but  had  at  length  deserted  him. — Ed.] 
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their  immediate  relief,  and  allowed  them  to  proceed  without 
further  molestation.  But  the  natural  horrors  of  the  desert  still 
remained;  several  marches  were  still  to  be  accomplished;  and  it 
was  not  till  they  had  again  endured  the  torments  of  thirst,  and 
witnessed  the  miserable  death  of  many  of  their  companions, 
that  Humayiin,  with  seven  mounted  attendants,  at  length  found 
entrance  to  Amercrtt.  The  straggling  survivors  of  his  party 
assembled  at  the  same  place. 

At  Amerc6t  he,  at  last,  found  a  friend.    The  chief,  whose  name 
was  Rdna  Pers&d,  not  only  received  him  with  respect  is  hospitably 
and  hospitality,  but  offered  his  assistance  in  another  Amerc6t. 
attempt  to  gain  an  establishment  in  Sind. 

It  was  this  period  of  depression  and  affliction  that  gave  birth 
to  Akber,  a  prince  destined  to  raise  the  Indian  Empire  Birth  of 
to  the  greatest  lustre  that  it  ever  enjoyed  (Oct.  14,  -^^^''• 
1542).  During  his  residence  beyond  the  Indus,*^  Humdyiin  had 
been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  young  lady,  whom  he  saw  at  an 
entertainment  given  to  him,  in  the  women's  apartment,  by  his 
stepmother,  the  mother  of  Prince  Hindil.  He  found  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Seiad,  a  native  of  JAm,  in  Khordsdn,"  and 
formerly  preceptor  to  that  prince;  that  her  nan^e  was  Hamida, 
and  that  she  was  not  yet  betrothed;  and  so  strong  was  the  im- 
pression made  on  him,  that,  in  spite  of  the  angry  remonstrances 
of  his  brother,  he  almost  immediately  married  her.  She  was 
far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  during  the  march  to  Amerc<St, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  was  conveyed 
through  the  hardships  of  the  desert. 

Humdyiin  had  marched  for  Sind  the  day  before  the  birth  of 
Akber.  It  is  usual  on  such  occasions  for  the  father  to  Bocond  at- 
give  presents  among  his  friends.  Hum4yiin  had  no  siST.  ^^ 
presents  to  give,  except  one  pod  of  musk,  which  he  broke  up 
when  the  news  reached  him,  and  distributed  among  his  ad- 
herents, with  a  wish  that  his  son's  fame  might  be  diffused 
throughout  the  world  like  the  odour  of  that  perfume. 

He  was  accompanied  on  this  expedition  by  R&na  Persdd, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  EAjpiits,  and  he  had  again  collected 
100  Moguls  of  his  own.  With  this  force  they  proceeded  to 
Jiin  in  Sind."  They  took  the  place,  after  an  action  with  the 
officer  in  charge  ;  and  though   harassed  by  attacks  from  the 

"  [Willie  he  was  besieging  Bakkar  in  ^  Probably  J6n  (or  Jidn),  on  a  branch 

the  summer  of  1541,  before  Hinddl  had  of  the  Indus,  halfway  between  Tatta  and 

deserted  him. — £d.]  AmenxSt.     (See  the  map  to  Dr.  Bumea* 

^  Price,  Tol.  iv.  pp.  760,  840.    Memtnrs  Account  of  Sind.) 
of  Hvm&yimj  p.  31. 
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troops  of  the  Arghiins,  they  were  joined  by  the  neighbouring 
Hinda  princes,  and  fonned  an  army  estimated  by  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs  at  15,000  horse. 

But  HumAy^'s  ill-fortune,  or  ill-management,  continued  to 
attend  him.  The  r6ja,  after  giving  decisive  proofe  of  his 
fidelity,  was  affronted  by  a  Mogul ;  and  got  so  little  redress  on 
complaining,  that  he  quitted  the  camp  in  indignation,  and  was 
followed  by  all  his  Hindii  friends." 

In  consequence  of  this  defection,  Humfiyiln  was  left  almost 
Hmniy^n  alouc  to  coutcud  with  Huseiu  Arghiin,  who  was  ad- 
JJ^5^***  vancing  against  him.  He,  nevertheless,  threw  up 
candahAr.  intrenchmeuts,  and  defended  himself  as  well  as  he 
could:  till  Husein  Arghiin,  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  on  any  terms, 
consented  to  allow  him  to  withdraw,  and  even  to  assist  him 
on  his  journey,  if  he  would  immediately  set  out  for  Candahdr. 
These  terms  being  settled,  Humdytin  began  his  march  towards 
his  native  kingdom  (July  9,  1543). 

His  younger  brothers  had  long  quitted  him,  after  occasioning 
ran  dangers  Mm  much  annoyance  from  their  restless  disposition; 
conirtry.  and  Caudahdr  was  then  held  by  Mirzi  Askari  on  the 
part  of  C&xnr&n.  HumAyin's  object  probably  was  to  bring  that 
prince  over  to  his  side,  or  to  take  the  chances  of  gaining  pos- 
session in  some  other  way.  His  professed  intention,  however, 
was  to  leave  his  son  at  Candah&r,  and  proceed  himself  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.*^ 

When  he  had  reached  Sh41,  about  130  miles  south  of  Canda- 
hir,  a  horseman,  sent  by  one  of  his  old  adherents,  galloped  up 
to  his  tent,  sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  without  quitting  the 
bridle,  rushed  into  the  tent,  and  announced  that  Mirz&  Askari 
was  close  at  hand,  with  the  design  of  making  HumayAn 
prisoner.  So  little  was  he  prepared  for  this  intelligence,  that 
he  had  only  time  to  place  his  queen  on  his  own  horse,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  her  child  to  the  compassion  of  his  untsle. 
Mirzd  Askari  soon  after  arrived.  He  pretended  to  have  come 
with  friendly  intentions,  treated  his  infant  nephew  with  affec- 
tion, and  removed  the  whole  party  to  Candahdr  (Dec.  14,  1543). 

'''Just  at  this  cnoB  (April,  1543)  he  whole  distance  from  Jiin  to  Sh^  is  under 

maa  rejoined  by  the  celebrated  Bahtfm  460  miles,  and  the  journey  horn  Sehwlbi 

Eh^  :  this  chief  had  escaped  after  the  to  ShtQ  appears,  by  the  Memoirs,  to  have 

fatal  battle  of  Kanauj,  and  had  resisted  been  made  in  nine  days  ;  yet  the  whole 

Shir  Shdh's  efforts  to  win  him  over,  and  time,  from  Jdn  to  ShKl,  was  five  months 

after  many  adventures  had  found  his  way  (from    Rabl    us  Sftni,  July  9,    to    the 

to  Humdyiin's  camp.    (£V«ib'fi«,  xL  258.)  middle  of  Rdmazdn,  about  December  10). 

— Ed.]  [Humily6n*s  unaccountable  delays  were 

"  Some  unexplained  delay  must  have  the  cause  of  most  of  the  disastera  of  his 

occurred  between  Jtm  and  Sehw&n.    The  reign.^£D.] 
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Meanwhile  Hunaiyun,  accompanied  by  forty-two  followers, 
escaped  to  the  Garmsir,**  and  thence  to  Sistin,  which  was  then 
under  the  Persian  government.  He  was  received  with  Hisflightto 
great  respect  by  the  governor,  and  sent  on  to  Her6t,  ^®'***- 
to  wait  the  orders  of  the  king  of  Persia.  At  the  latter  city  he 
was  joined  by  several  of  his  partisans  from  Candahir. 

Three  years  had  clasped  since  his  first  arrival  in  Sind,  of 
which  eighteen  months  had  been  occupied  in  his  negotiations 
and  military  attempts  in  that  country :  six  months  were  spent 
in  his  journeys  to  the  eastward  of  the  Indus,  and  a  year  in  his 
residence  at  Jiin  and  his  journey  to  Candahdr.  In  his  military 
a£birs  he  had  shown  no  want  of  personal  courage,  but  great 
deficiency  in  enterprise ;  and  he  had  gone  through  his  subse- 
quent calamities  with  cheerfiilness  that  approached  to  magna- 
nimity. 

His  temper  was  put  to  many  trials  ;  for,  as  delicacy  and 
subordination  cannot  be  kept  up  under  great  sufferings,  he 
was  often  exposed  to  instances  of  ill-humour  and  disrespect 
from  his  followers.  He  was  more  than  once  refused  a  horse, 
when  it  was  almost  necessary  to  his  safety.  A  boat,  which  he 
had  prepared  to  convey  his  family,  on  his  flight,  across  the 
Indus,  was  seized  by  one  of  his  chiefs ;  and  during  the  terrible 
march  to  Amerc6t,  an  officer,  who  had  lent  his  horse  to  the 
mother  of  Akber,  on  finding  his  own  exhausted,  compelled  her 
to  dismount ;  and  Hum&y4n  was  obliged  to  give  her  hiSj  and 
proceed  on  foot  till  he  met  with  a  baggage-camel.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  sometimes  showed  little  consideration  for  his 
followers.  When  he  reached  Amerc6t,  and  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  r&ja,  he  suddenly  seized  the  baggage  of  his 
adherents,  and  even  ripped  open  their  saddles  to  discover  their 
property,  of  which  he  took  half  to  supply  his  own  exigencies. 
At  the  end  of  one  of  his  first  marches  towards  Jddpiir,  where 
he  had  lost  many  of  his  party  in  the  desert,  he  loaded  all  the 
cattle,  even  his  own  horses,  with  water,  to  relieve  the  survivors 
who  might  be  unable  to  come  on ;  and  as  he  went  part  of  the 
way  back  himself,  he  found  a  Mogul  merchant,  to  whom  he 
owed  a  large  sum  of  money,  lying  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaus- 
tion, when,  with  a  hard-hearted  pleasantry,  he  refused  to  give 

°  ["  The    temperature  in  Persia  de-  plains  which  stretch  along  the  shoree  of 

pends  on  elevation  and  soil,  more  than  the  Caspian,  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 

on  latitude.      Both    the    northern  and  Ocean."     (Balfour's  Alt  Hazln^  p.  100, 

sool^em  pnmnces  have  a  oold  andwam  note.)    The  Oarmsir  of  the  text  is  the 

region    (or   mrdtfr  and  ffarmsir).    The  low  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  Helmand. 

former  is  the  higher  and  more  mountain-  —Ed.] 
•ous  part  within  land ;  the  laUer  those 
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him  a  drop  of  water  until  lie  had  cancelled  his  debt  before 
legal  witnesses  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  relieved 
the  poor  man  from  the  consequences  of  this  forced  remission. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SHfR   SHAH,   AND   OTHERS   OF   THE   FAMILY   OF  STJr. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  House  of  Timiir,  and  the  great 
i..i).  iMo.  celebrity  which  they  afterwards  obtained,  have  occa- 
A.K.W7.  sioned  Shir  ShAh  to  be  regarded  as  an  usurper.  Yet, 
as  he  was  bom  in  India,  and  expelled  a  foreign  family  who  had 
only  been  fourteen  years  in  possession,  his  claim  was,  in  reality, 
more  conformable  to  justice  than  those  of  most  founders  of 
dynasties  in  that  country. 

The  retreat  of  C^mr^n  seems  to  have  been  concerted  with 
shirBhih  Shir  Shdh,  for  he  had  no  sooner  withdrawn  than  the 
aessionofaii  latter  monarch  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
doSnionJ  Panjdb.  After  settling  the  province,  and  founding  the 
famous  fort  of  R6ht£s,  on  the  Hydaspes,  which  he  named  after 
that  in  Behdr,  he  returned  to  Agra,  and  was  soon  called  to 
subdue  the  revolt  of  his  own  governor  of  Bengal.  He  made 
such  a  division  of  that  province  for  the  future  as  to  guard 
against  a  repetition  of  disturbance.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  conquered  Milwa ;  and  in 
Recovers  ^1^^*  succecdiug  he  reduced  the  fort  of  RAisin,  which 
J!i!TM8,  was  held  by  the  son  of  SilhMi,  a  Hindu  chief,  who  had 
IId.ims,  enjoyed  great  authority  under  the  government  of 
A.H.  060.  BahMur  Sh4h.  The  garrison  surrendered  ^on  terms  : 
Maasacres  but  whcu  they  had  left  the  fort,  the  capitulation  was 
of®i§5Jfa!°^  declared  null,  on  the  authority  of  the  legal  opinion  of 
some  Mahometan  lawyers  ;  and  the  Hindis,  who  had  confided 
to  the  faith  of  their  engagement,  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces, 
after  a  brave  resistance.  No  motive  can  be  discovered  for  this 
act  of  treachery  and  cruelty.  There  was  no  example  to  make 
or  injury  to  revenge,  and  the  days  of  religious  fury  were  long 
since  gone  by;  yet  there  is  no  action  so  atrocious  in  the  history 
of  any  Mahometan  prince  in  India,  except  Tamerlane. 

Next  year.  Shir  invaded  Mdrw^r  with  an  army  of  80,000  men. 

'  [He  divided  the  districts  of  the  pro-  independent  of  each  other.  (^Enkine,  iL 
vinoe  among  a  Qumber  of  officers,  wholly      428.)— Ed.] 
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M41de6j  rdja  of  that  country,  was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  and 
derived  additional  strength  from  the  sterility  of  his  terri-  j^.^.  i644. 
tory,  and  the  want  of  water  in  many  parts  of  it.  Althongh  liyJaPes 
he  had  only  50,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  superior  ^<^*^*^- 
nnmbers  of  his  antagonist,  he  appears,  at  first,  to  have  over- 
awed the  invader.  Shir  remained  for  a  month,  halted  within  a 
short  distance  of  his  army  ;  but  succeeded,  at  last,  by  the  usual 
trick  of  letters  written  on  purpose  to  be  intercepted,  in  exciting 
the  rdja's  suspicions  of  his  chiefs,  and  thus  inducing  him  to 
commence  a  retreat.  One  of  those  chiefs,  indignant  at  the 
imputation,  determined,  in  the  R&jpiit  spirit  of  honour,  to  wipe 
it  off  at  any  risk.  He  quitted  the  army  with  his  own  tribe, 
consisting  of  only  12,000  men,  and  fell  with  such  impetuosity  on 
Shir  Shdh,  who  was  unprepared  for  so  vigorous  an  effort,  that 
he  threw  his  camp  into  confusion ;  and  so  nearly  gained  the 
victory,  that  Shir  Sh^h,  when  he  had,  at  last,  succeeded  in 
repulsing  the  assailants,  declared  that  he  had  nearly  lost  the 
empire  of  India  for  a  handfiil  of  millet, — alluding  to  the  poverty 
of  the  country  and  the  low  quality  of  its  produce. 

After  this  he  reduced  the  Rdna  of  Mdw£r  to  submis-  Takes  cwbSr. 
sion,  and  subsequently  laid  siege  to  Cdlinjer."  He  was  here 
overtaken  by  a  just  retribution  for  his  breach  of  faith  lekuiedat 
at  Raisin,  for  the  rdja  refused  to  enter  into  terms  ^^"J®'- 
which  he  could  not  be  sure  would  be  observed;  and  as  Shir  was 
superintending  the  batteries,  he  was  involved  in  the  explosion 
of  a  magazine,  which  had  been  struck  by  the  enemy's  shot,  and 
was  so  scorched  that,  although  he  survived  for  some  hours,  his 
recovery  was  hopeless  from  the  first,  and  towards  evening  he 
expired. 

In  the  midst  of  his  agonies,  he  continued  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  ;  and  when  intelligence  was  brought  j.©.  i6«, 
to  him  that  the  place  was  taken,  he  exclaimed, "  Thanks  a.h.  052', 
be  to  Almighty  God  I  "  and  never  spoke  again.  Awwai. 

Shir   Shdh  appears  to  have  been   a  prince  of  consummate 
prudence  and  ability.      His  ambition  was  always   too  Hischa- 
strong  for  his  principles,  and  in  the  massacre  at  RAisin,  "*^*®^' 
he  had  not  even  that  passion  to  plead  ;  but  towards  his  subjects, 
his  measures  were  as  benevolent  in  their  intention  as  wise  in 
their  conduct.     Notwithstanding  his   short  reign  and  jbo*  internal 
constant  activity  in  the  field,  he  brought  his  territories  ments. 
into  the  highest  order,  and  introduced  many  improvements  in  his 
civil  government.    Abiil  Fazl  affects  to  deride  his  institutions, 

'  [Besieged  in  yain  by  Mahmtid  in  A.D.  1023,  and  taken  by  the  English  in  1S12. — EdA 
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which  he  represents  as  a  revival  of  those  of  AlA  nd  din  ;  never- 
theless, most  of  them  remained  after  the  downfall  of  his 
dynasty,  and  are  spoken  of  by  the  same  author,  along  with 
many  others  of  former  sovereigns,  as  original  conceptions  of  his 
master  Akber.  Another  author,  who  wrote  under  Akber,'  states 
that  Shir  Shih  made  a  high-road,  extending  for  four  months' 
journey,  from  ♦Bengal  to  the  western  Bhotas,  near  the  Indus, 
with  caravanserais  at  every  stage,  and  wells  at  every  mile  and 
a  half ;  *  there  was  an  im^m  and  a  muezzin  at  every  mosque,  and 
provisions  for  the  poor  at  every  caravanserai,  with  attendants  of 
proper  casts  for  Hindiis  as  well  as  Mussulmans.  The  road  was 
planted  with  rows  of  trees,  for  shade;  and  in  many  places  was 
in  the  state  described,  when  the  author  saw  it,  after  it  had  stood 
for  fifty-two  years. 

Shir  Sh^  was  buried  at  Sahser&m,  where  his  stately  mauso- 
leum is  still  to  be  seen,  standing  in  the  centre  of  an  artificial 
piece  of  water  a  mOe  in  circumference,  which  is  faced  by  walLs 
of  cut  stone,  with  flights  of  steps  descending  to  the  water. 

Selim  Shah  Sur. 

A'dil  Kh&n  was  the  eldest  son  of  Shir  Sh&h,  and  had  been 
A.©.  1645,  recognised  as  his  heir  by  that  king.  He  was  a  prince  of 
A.H.  96i       a  feeble  character,  while  his  second  brother,  JelAl  Kh&n. 

Sitbf  ul  ,  . 

Awwaiis.  was  a  man  of  known  abilities,  and  had  distinguished 
piantsS"  himself  as  a  soldier  in  his  father's  wars.  For  these 
tiunr.  reasons,  most  of  the  chiefs   were  disposed  to  support 

Jeldl;  and  four  of  the  principal  of  them  having  pledged  their 
faith  to  A'dO  for  his  personal  safety,  and  for  his  receiving  an 
adequate  provision,  he  was  induced  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
brother.  Jelal  accordingly  was  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Selim 
Shih,*  and  a  tract  of  country  near  Bidna  was  assigned  to  A'dil. 
He  soon  after  took  alarm  at  some  proceedings  of  Selim,  and 
he  seems  to  have  had  good  grounds  for  his  suspicions  ;  as 
KhowAs  Khan,  the  principal  general  of  Shir  Shah,  and  one  of 
the  four  chiefs  who  were  security  for  the  late  agreement,  took 
A'dil  under  his  protection,  revolted  from  the  king,  and  marched 
straight  to  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  him.    Selim 

'  In  the  ''MantaUiab  ut  Tawdrikh/'  ject  to  fine  ;  and,  for  fear  of  its  infliction, 

written  in  a.e.  1004,  a.d.  1594-5.  the  seminddrs  used  to  patrol  the  roads 

<  [The  •*  Zubdat  ut  Tawdrikh  "  says  that  at  night.     (Sir  H.  Elliot's  HitLj  I  293). 

there  was  great    security  in   travelling  — Ed.] 

during  his  reign,  as  he  established  a  law  *  [His  proper  title  was  laliun  Bhih. 

that  the  mukaddazns  of  the  village  where  [Erakinej  ii.  448.) — EdJ] 
any  traveller  was  robbed,  should  be  sub- 
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liad  mnch  to  fear  from  disaffection  at  home  as  well  as  from  the 
declared  rebels;    bnt   he  anticipated   all  movements  Qveibaa 
against  him  by  his  promptitude  and  firmness,  defeated  rebemon. 
the  enemy,  and  in  time  entirely  crushed  the  rebellion.    A'dil  fled 
to  Behar,  and  was  never  more  heard  of. 

The  nobles  who  had  been  secretly  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
did  not  feel  that  their  failure  to  take  part  with  it  had  saved 
them  from  the  suspicions  of  the  king.  One  was  convicted  and 
pnnished ;  and  the  others  began  to  plot  anew,  and  took  arms 
for  their  own  protection,  without  setting  up  any  competitor  for 
the  crown. 

The  contest  on  this  occasion  took  place  in  the  Panj&b.    The 
rebels  were  again  defeated.    They  retired  among  the  Gakkars ; 
"by  the  strength  of  whose  country,  and  the  support  of  the  Afghan 
tribe  of  Niydzl,  they  were  able  to  keep  alive  the  insur-    Tin 
rection  for  two  years.  tiosi' 

The  rest  of  Selim's  reign  was  passed  in  tranquillity.*  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  he  was  informed  that  King  Hum^y^,  who  had 
recovered  Cibul,  had  actually  crossed  the  Indus  to  attack  him. 
Selfm  happened  to  be  indisposed  at  the  time,  and  was  sitting 
under  the  application  of  leeches  ;  but  he  started  up  on  the 
instant,  directed  an  immediate  march,  and  was  encamped  six 
miles  firom  Delhi  before  evening.  If  alarm  had  any  share  in 
this  display  of  energy,  it  was  ill-founded :  Humdyiin  had  only 
crossed  for  local  purposes,  and  almost  immediately  retired  to 
CAbul. 

Sellm  Shih  died  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  He  was  an 
improver,  like  his  father,  but  rather  in  public  works  niee 
than  in  laws.'^  One  division  of  the  royal  palace  at  a.*h!o«).' 
Delhi  was  built  by  him ;  and  although  Hum^yiin  ordered  it  to 
"be  called  Nurghar,  by  which  name  only  it  can  be  mentioned  at 
-court,  it  still  retains  that  of  Sellmghar  everywhere  but  in  the 
Toyal  presence. 

In  this  king's  reign  there  appeared  at  Bi^na  a  sectary,  named 

'  [Gwdfiydr  was  his  favourite  capital,  most    minute  bearings,   and  containing 

«8  also  his  successor's. — Ed.]  rules  and  regulations,  which  concerned 

'  [Even  Ab6l£azl  allows  that  he  and  not  only  the  army,  but  cultivators,  mer- 

his  father  had  immense  administrative  chants,  and  persons  of  other  professions, 

^bflity.  Abdul  Kddir  says :  "  He  resumed,  and  which  served  ns  a  guide  to  the  officials 

and  placed  under  the  immediate  manage-  of  the  state  ;  a  measure  which  obviated 

ment  of  the  state,  the  lands  enjoyed  by  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  cdzl  or 

the  troops,  establishing  pecuniary  pay-  mufti,  any  case  relating  to  matters  which 

ments  in  lieu,  according  to  the  rates  fixed  hitherto  had  been  settled  according  to 

"by   Shir    Shkh.     Circular   orders    were  the  principles  and  precepts  of  Muham- 

iasued  through  the  proper  channels  to  madan  law.'*    (See  H.  Elliot's  Jlistoi'ians, 

«very  district,  touching  on  matters  re-  L  230.) — Ed.] 
Hgious,  political,  or  revenue,  in  all  their 
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Sh6kh  Alldi,  who  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Gheir  Mehdis, 
Account  of  and,  by  his  earnest  zeal  and  persuasive  eloqnence. 
Mct.  soon  induced  many  persons  to  join  him.     They  threw 

their  property  into  a  common  stock,  and  some  even  left  their 
families  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  sh6kh.  Khowis  Khdn, 
the  great  general  whose  rebellion  has  been  mentioned,  was  at  one 
time  among  their  number.  At  first  the  sh^kh's  fanaticism  was 
inoffensive,  but  some  of  his  followers  went  beyond  all  tolerable 
bounds ;  they  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  interfere  whenever 
they  saw  a  man  in  any  act  of  sin,  and  if  he  did  not  attend  to 
their  remonstrance  to  put  him  to  death.  The  civil  government^ 
as  well  as  the  Mahometan  lawyers,  thought  it  now  high  time  to 
interpose.  The  sh6kh  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but 
the  king  remitted  his  sentence,  and  banished  him  to  Hindia  on 
the  Nerbadda.  This  only  spread  the  infection  of  his  doctrines  : 
he  converted  the  governor  and  the  garrison,  and  was  making 
greater  progress  than  ever,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  capital. 
The  king  was  importuned  by  the  Mull£s  to  put  him  to  death ; 
and,  after  many  delays,  he  ordered  him  to  be  whipped,  and  then 
left  to  consider  whether  he  would  recant  his  errors.  The  shikh 
had  previously  been  seized  by  an  epidemic  then  prevailing,  and 
was  so  reduced  that  he  expired  at  the  third  lash.  His  sect 
created  no  disturbance,  and  seems  to  have  melted  away. 

Mohammed  Shdh  Sur  AdiL 

On  Selim's  death,  his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  was 
4..D.  1653,      murdered    by    his    uncle,    Mohammed    Khdn,^    who 

A  H  960  • 

Mohammed  usurpcd  his  throuc  under  the  title  of  Mohammed  A'dil 
dersMa^ne.  Sh4h,  but  is  better  known  by  that  of  Adall.*  His 
Sran^B^SIe  character  was  not  such  as  to  efface  the  memory  of 
his  crime  ;  he  was  grossly  ignorant,  fond  of  coarse 
aSdimilE^  debauchery  and  low  society,  and  as  despicable  from 
pucity.        iiis  incapacity  as  he  was  odious  for  his  vices. 

He  committed  the  conduct  of  his  government  to  one  H6mii,  a 
H<5mii.a  Hiudu,  who  had  once  kept  a  small  shop,  and  whose 
mTd^prime  appearaucc  is  said  to  have  been  meaner  than  his  origin, 
minjster.      yet,  with  all  thcsc  external  disadvantages,  H6mu  had 

■  [The  boy's  mother  was  Muhammad's  Firiiz.     (ErskinCt  ii.  483.)— Ed.] 

Bister,  and  the  usurper  killed  him  in  his  *  [''His  ignorance  and  absurdity  ob- 

mother's    arms.      She    had    repeatedly  tadned  for  him  the  name  of  Adali  ('  the 

E leaded  for  her  brother's  life,  when  her  foolish ')."     (Sir    H.    Elliot's    Hist.,    L 

usband  wished  to  put  him  to  death,  in  802.) — ED.] 
order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son 
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abilities  and  force  of  mind  sufficient  to  maintain  his  ascend- 
<3ncy  amidst  a  proud  and  martial  nobility,  and  to  pre-  vigour  and 
vent  the  dissolution  of  the  government,  weighed  down  Hdmd!  ° 
es  it  was  by  the  follies  and  iniquities  of  its  head.*® 

A'dU  was  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne  before  he  had  dissi- 
pated his  treasures  by  the  most  indiscriminate  profu-  oppressive 
sion.    When  he  had  nothing  of  his  own  to  give,  he  the  king. 
resumed  the  governments  and  jAgirs  of  his  nobles,  and  bestowed 
them  on  his  favourites.    As  the  Afghans  are  never  very  capable 
of  subordination,  and  are  particularly  jealous  of  any  slight,  the 
sufferers  by  these  resumptions  bore  their  wrongs  with  great 
impatience.     On  one  occasion,  when  the  king  transferred  the 
lands  held  by  a  military  chief"  to  an  upstart  whom  he  favoured, 
the  son  of  the  dispossessed  chief  started  forward,  and  exclaimed 
***  What  I  is  my  father's  estate  to  be  given  to  a  seller  of  dogs  ?  " 
An  attempt  was  made  to  force  him  out  of  the  court ;  and  the 
person  to  whom  the  grant  had  been  made  seized  him  by  the 
throat  for  the  purpose,  when  the  young  man  drew  his  dagger, 
and  laid  the  aggressor  dead  at  his  feet.     Being  now  attacked 
on  all  sides,  he  ran  at  the  king,  who  leaped  from  his  throne, 
«.nd  had  scarce  a  moment  to  pass  into  his  seraglio  when  the 
assassin  was  at  the  door.     The  king,  however,  was  able  to  draw 
the  bolt,  and  was  soon  delivered  from  his  danger  by  the  death 
of  his  assailant.     The  ill-consequences  of  the  affair  did  a.d.  1554, 
not  end  here.     On  the  same  day,  one  of  the  principal  Rebeiuona. 
nobles   fled  from  the  court,  and,  being  joined  by  other  mal- 
•contents,  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt  near  Chundr.  separation 
The  king  marched  against  the  rebels,  but,  though  he  She°4?MtS?n 
■defeated  them  in  action,  his  affairs  were  little  improved  p^^i^cea. 
by  his  success ;  for  Ibrithim  Sur,  a  person  of  his  own  family, 
seized  on  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  the  king,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to    expel   him,  was  forced    to   leave    him  in  possession,   and 
<x)nfine  himself  to  the  eastern  portion  of  his  dominions.    This 
•example   of  successful  rebellion  was  not  lost  on  the  specta- 
tors.    Secander  Sfir,  another  nephew  of  Shir  Shih,  Revolt  of 
proclaimed  himself  king  in  the  Panj^b,  advanced  on  nndf^si*^ 
Ibrdhim,  defeated  him  in  action,  and  constrained  him  ^""^^  ®"^' 
to  leave  Delhi  and  Agra.     Ibrdhim  was  now  driven  in  on  the 
territory  still  in  the  hands  of  A'dil.     He  was  met  and  defeated 
by  H6mu,  and  pursued  to  Bidna,  where  he  would  have  been 

^  [He  was'of  low  stature,  and  too  feeble  gained  twenty- two  battles  for  his  king. 

in  health  to  ride  on  horseback  ;  even  in  (Brskinty  ii.  492.) — Ed.] 

the  field  he  waa  carried  about  in  a  litter,  "  [Shdh  Muhammad  Firmali. — Ed.] 
oc  on  an  elephant ;  but  he  is  said  to  have 
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captured,  had  not  H^mii's  attention  been  called  off  by  a  rebellion 
of  Bengal.  The  usurper  in  this  case  was  Mohammed  Sur,  who 
^  ,,  ,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  pro- 
Bengal.  vmcc.  By  the  tmie  Hemu  had  jomed  his  master,  he 
Revolt  of  heard  that  Milwa  had  also  revolted,"  and  that 
Miiwa.  Humfiyiin,  having  again  entered  India,  had  defeated 
Secander,  and  had  taken  Delhi  and  Agra. 

Notwithstanding  this  disastrous  intelligence,  H^mii  perse- 
vered in  opposing  the  new  king  of  Bengal,  who  had  advanced 
to  some  distance  from  his  usurped  territory.  H^mu  was  agaia 
victorious,  and  Mohammed  Siir  fell  in  the  battle. 

The  rebellions  in  other  quarters  still  continued,  but  the  most 
^t^,^ot  iniminent  danger  that  presented  itself  was  from 
HumAyun.  Humdvun  at  Agra,  While  preparing  to  engage  in 
this  new  contest,  H6mu  heard  of  the  death  of  his  enemy,  and 
the  accession  of  Akber,  who  was  then  in  the  Panj4b.  Deriving 
fresh  courage  from  this  change,  H6mi\  deposited  his  nominal 
king  at  Chundr,  and  set  off  with  30,000  men  to  recover  the 
capital.  His  numbers  increased  as  he  advanced  through  a 
friendly  country :  Agra  was  taken  after  a  siege,  and  all  the 
Mogul  troops  who  had  been  with  Hum&ytin  were  assembled 
Success  of  iiiider  Tardi  B6g  at  Delhi.  Having  been  defeated  in 
H^mu.  ^jjg  ggj^^  Tardi  B6g  precipitately  abandoned  the  city  ; 
and  H6mii  now  prepared  to  march  to  L£h6r,  and  give  the  last 
blow  to  the  apparently  discomfited  invaders. 

The  general  opinion  in  Akber's  camp  was  in  favour  of  a 
retreat  to  Cdbul  ;  but  Akber,  who  was  only  in  hia  thirteenth 
year,  left  the  whole  conduct  of  affairs  to  Bairim  Blhin,  and  the 
intrepid  character  of  that  ojfficer  preserved  the  hopes  of  the 
House  of  Timur.*'  Rejecting  the  timid  counsels  of  the  other 
chiefs,  Bairam  advanced  against  H6mu  with  a  greatly  inferior 
HiB  defeat  forcc  ;  and  after  a  desperate  battle  at  P&nipat,  in  which 
and  death.  H6mii  showcd  the  most  heroic  courage,  the  Indiaa 
army  was  defeated,  and  H6mu  taken  prisoner  (November  5^ 
1556). 

With  H^mii  A'dil  lost  all  hope  of  recovering  his  dominions  :  he 
Death  of  continucd  to  reign  for  some  time  longer,  till  he  was 
A'dfl.  killed  in  a  battle  with  a  new  pretender  "  in  Bengal. 

"  [Under  ite  governor  Shujd  EMn. —  Tardi  B6g  put  to  death  for  abandoning 

Ed.]  Delhi.— Ed.] 

^  [The  Moghuls  were  greatly  dispirited,  "  [The  son  of  Muhammad  S^, — Ed.] 
and  Bair^  Khdn,  to  enforce  order,  had 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

humaytJn  bestored. 

At  the  time  when   Humdydn   entered  Persia  the  throne  was 
occnpied  by  Sh4h  Tahm&sp,  the  second  of  the  Safavi  Eeceptioxiof 
(or  Sophi)  kings.    His  father  was  descended  from  a  S'p^u? 
family  of  dervises,  which  had  derived  importance  and  ^»-^"*- 
inflnence  from  its  sanctity,  and  was   still  principally  ^^Mawg 
snpported  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  for  the  Shla  ^^  6op*n«). 
religion,  which  had  been  widely  disseminated  by  the  family,  and 
formally  established  in  Persia  by  Shdh  Ismail,  the  first  king  of 
the  race.    Though  the  Shias  and  Sunnfs  difier  less  than  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  their  mutual  animosity  is  much  more  bitter; 
and  the  attachment  of  the  Persians  to  tkeir  sect  is  national  as 
well  as  religious,  the  Shla  faith  being  professed  in  no  great 
kingdom  but  theirs.    Coming  so  early  in  the  succession  to  its 
founder,  Sh^  Tahmdsp  was  not  only  a  devout  adherent  but  an 
ardent  apostle  of  this  new  religion ;  and  it  was  by  his  feelings 
in  that  respect  that  he  was,  in  a  great  measure,  actuated  in  his 
conduct  to  Hum^yiin.    The  intercourse  between  those  princes 
was  highly  characteristic  of  Asiatic  despots.    Hum^yiin's   re- 
ception was  marked  with  every  circumstance  of  hospi-  Magnm- 
tality  and  magnificence.    The  governor  of  every  pro-  hospitaiuy 
vince  received  him  with  the  highest  honour,  and  the  Taimubp. 
people  of  every  city  came  in  a  body  to  meet  him ;   he  was 
lodged  in  the  king's  palaces,  and  entertained  with  regal  splen- 
dour ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  studied  respect,  he  was  treated 
with  little  delicacy,  and  all  semblance  of  generosity  disappeared 
as  often  as  he   disputed  the  will    of  the  Persian  monarch,  or 
became  in  any  way  obnoxious  to  his  pride  or  caprice,  hibwto- 
Though  welcomed  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  he  S^rf^. 
was  not  allowed  to  approach  the  capital,  and  many  months 
elapsed  before  he  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  king. 
During  this  interval,  he  sent  his  most  confidential  officer,  Bairim 
Khin,  on  a  mission  to  Shih  TahmAsp ;  and  it  was  through  a 
circumstance  in  the  treatment  of  his  envoy  that  he  was  first 
reminded  how  completely  he  was  in  the  power  of  another. 

More  effectually  to  unite  his  followers  by  some  visible  symbol, 
the  first  Safavi  had  made  them  wear  a  particular  ForoosHu- 
description  of  cap,  from  which  the  Persians  took  the  S^g  uie 
name  they  now  bear.    This  sectarian  distinction  was  si^'^fifion- 
an  object  of  as  much  aversion  to  the  other  Mahometans  as  a 
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rosary  and  crucifix  would  have  been  to  a  Calvinist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.^ 

On  one  occasion  of  Bairdm's  attendance  at  court,  the  king 
desired  him  to  wear  the  cap ;  and  on  Bairdm's  representing 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  another  prince,  and  was  not  s^ 
liberty  to  act  without  orders,  Tahmasp  told  him  "  he  might  do 
as  he  pleased,"  but  gave  evident  signs  of  great  displeasure ; 
and  sending  for  some  offenders,^  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded 
on  the  spot,  with  a  view  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  refractory- 
ambassador. 

Sh£h  Tahmisp's  meeting  with  HumAyiin  was  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality,  and  in  every  way  suitable  to  his  own  grandeur 
and  the  dignity  of  his  guest.  Yet  the  two  kings  were  scarcely 
seated,  when  TahmAsp  told  the  king  of  India  that  he  must 
adopt  the  disputed  cap ;  and  Humdyun,  to  whom  the  demand 
was  not  unexpected,  at  once  consented,  with  an  appropriate 
compliment.  His  assiuning  it  was  announced  by  a  triumphal 
flourish  from  the  king  of  Persia's  band,  and  welcomed  by  a 
general  salutation  to  both  monarchs  by  the  Persian  courtiers. 
Some  more  private  conversation  probably  passed  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  in  which  Humdyiin  was  not  so  compliant ;  for  next 
day,  when  Tahmasp  was  passing  HumAyiin's  palace  on  a  journey, 
the  latter  prince  went  to  the  gate  to  salute  him,  but  the  Persian 
passed  on  without  noticing  him,  and  left  Humdyun  mortified 
and  himiiliated.  Some  days  after,  when  a  large  supply  of  fire- 
wood was  sent  to  Humiyun,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  message 
that  it  should  serve  for  his  funeral  pile  if  he  refused  to  embrace 
the  Shia  religion.  To  this  the  exiled  prince  replied  with 
humility,  but  with  firmness,  and  requested  leave  to  proceed  on 
his  pilgrimage  ;  but  TahmAsp  was  inexorable,  declaring  that  he 
was  determined  to  extirpate  the  Sunnis,  and  that  HumAyiin 
must  adopt  the  religion  of  the  country  he  had  voluntarily 
entered,  or  take  the  consequences. 

After  all  this  intimidation,  a  c£zi  deputed  by  Sh4h  Tahmdsp 
to  confer  with  him,  presented  HumayAn  with  three  papers,  and 
told  him  he  might  take  his  choice  which  he  would  sign.  Hu- 
mdyiin  rejected  them  in  succession,  with  indignation,  and  at 
one  time  started  up  to   call  his  attendants.      His  anger  was 

'  The  Persiaiifl  generally  call    them*  accompanied  with  any  religious  innova- 

selves  Kazalbdsh,  or  Redhead,  from  the  tion,  was  so  unpopular  as  to  produce  a 

colour  of  this  cap.     ^ber  attempted  to  dangerous  disaffection  to  his  gOTemment. 

introduce  it  among  his  troops,  at  a  time  (See  Erskine's  Bdher,  p.  244.) 

when  he  depended  on  the  goodwill  of  the  '  [These  were  some  Chir^gh-kush  here- 

Persians ;  but  the  measure,  though  un-  tics  of  the  Ismailiyah  sect. — £d.] 
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composed  by  the  cdzi,  who  conducted  his  negotiation  with 
kindness  as  well  as  with  address,  and  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that,  although  he  might  give  up  his  own  life  for  his  religion, 
he  had  no  right  to  sacrifice  those  of  his  adherents ;  and  that 
his  duty  as  well  as  his  interest  called  on  him  to  comply  with  a 
demand  which  he  had  no  means  of  effectually  resisting. 

The  memoir-writer  does  not   mention,  and  may   not   have 

known,  the  contents  of  the  paper  ;  and  AbAl  Fazl,  with  courtly 

dexterity,  passes  over  the  whole  subject  of  religion,  and  scarcely 

hints  at  a  temporary  misunderstanding  between  the  kings  ;  but 

it  seems  clear  that  it  must  have  contained  a  profession  of  the 

Shia  religion,  and  a  promise  to  introduce  it  into  India,  as  well 

as  an  engagement  to  cede  the  frontier  province  or  kingdom  of 

Candahar.    This  last  article  was  carried  into  effect ;  and  it  was 

probably  a  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  other  that 

made  Hum^yiin  so  indifferent  to  a  mpture  with  Persia,  when 

the  period  of  performance  drew  near.     That  Humayun  himself 

professed  to  have  been  converted  appears  from  a  pilgrimage 

which  he  made  to  the  tomb  of  Sh6kh  Sdfi  at  Ardebil,  a  mark 

of  respect  not  very  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  professed 

Sunni.^ 

After  the  contest  about  this  paper,  Humayiin  was  neglected 
for  two  months ;  and  when  Tahmdsp  renewed  his  attentions, 
they  were  not  unmixed  with  ebullitions  of  an  overbearing 
temper  on  points  unconnected  with  the  favourite  topic  of  religion. 
Tahmdsp  had  heard  from  some  of  Humdyiin's  enemies,  that, 
during  that  monarches  prosperity,  on  some  practice  of  divination 
to  discover  the  destiny  of  reigning  princes,  he  had  placed  the 
king  of  Persia  in  a  class  inferior  to  that  in  which  he  ranked 
himself.  Tahmdsp  now  took  him  to  task  for  his  assumption, 
and,  on  Humiyiin's  endeavouring  to  explain  his  reasons,  told  him 
that  it  was  through  such  arrogance  that  he  came  to  be  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  by  peasants,  and  to  leave  his  women  and  his 
child  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

Nevertheless  the  public  conduct  of  the  king  of  Persia  con- 
tinued to  be  as  cordial  and  as  generous  as   ever.      He  gave 

■The"MuntakhabutTaw^fkh''8tatefl  it  is  only  from  Jouher  that  we  learn 

that  the  paper  contained  the  Shfa  confes-  the  various  humiliations  which  Humdyiin 

idon  of  faith,  and  that  Uumdydn  complied  had  to  endure  in  Persia.     AbiU  Fazl  and 

with  the  demand  for  his  accepting  it  by  Ferishta  try  to  disguise  or  conceal  them  ; 

reading  it  aloud  without  any  other  sign  "  Jouher *s  narrative,  incorrect  and  arti- 

of  assent  or  dissent.    The  same  book  adds,  ficial  as  it  is,  is  one  of  many  instances  of 

that  he  adopted  the  Shia  mode  of  reciting  the  inestimable  value,  for  historical  truth, 

a  portion  of  the  public  prayers,  which  is  of  even  the  meanest  contemporary  re- 

the  most  contested  point  between  the  two  cord. " — £o.] 
sects.     [Erskine  shows  (ii.  p.  298)  that 
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great  hunting  and  drinking  parties  in  honour  of  HnmiyiEin ; 
and,  when  the  time  of  that  prince's  departure  approached,  he 
loaded  him  with  attentions,  and  on  one  occ4uaion  laid  his  hand  on 
his  heart  and  entreated  his  guest  to  forgive  him  if  he  had 
ever  failed  in  what  was  due-  to  him.  He  then  dismissed 
Humdyiin,  with  a  promise  that  12,000  horse  should  be  ready  to 
join  him  in  Sist^n.  But  the  two  kings  were  not  destined  to 
part  without  one  more  explosion  of  temper  from  the  king  of 
P^ia.  Instead  of  marching  straight  to  the  frontier,  Humdyun 
loitered  about  different  places  which  he  wished  to  visit,  until 
he  was  overtaken  by  Tahm&sp,  who  was  moving  on  some 
business  through  his  dominions.  He  no  sooner  saw  Humayiin's 
tents  than  he  exclaimed,  ^^What!  has  he  not  yet  left  this 
eountry  ? "  and  sent  a  messenger  to  direct  him  to  make  a 
march  of  twelve  ftursakhs  (upwards  of  forty  miles)  without  a 
moment's  delay. 

In  Slstdn  HumdyAn  found  14,000  horse  (instead  of  the  12,000 
M^adatoL  promised)  under  the  command  of  the  king's  son,  Moiid 
JStoreHu-  Mirzi.*  Cdmrdu  was  still  in  possession  of  Cabul.  Can- 
™*y*^  dah&r  had  been  surprised  by  Hind£I,  but  retaken  ;  and 
that  prince  had  been  forgiven  by  his  brother,  and  was  now 
governor  of  Ghazni,  the  government  of  CandahAr  being  entrusted 
to  Mirz&  Askeri.  C&mrdn  had  also  taken  Badakhsh&n  from  his 
relation  Soleimdn,  who  had  been  placed  there  by  Bdber ;  it 
comprehended  the  south  of  Bactria ;  the  northern  part  of  that 
province,  including  Balkh,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Uzbeks. 
Shir  Shdh  was  still  alive,  and  there  was  little  to  be  hoped  from 
an  invasion  of  Hindostdn. 

Humdytin's  own  troops,  while  in  Persia,  only  amounted  to 
700  men,  and  they  were  probably  not  more  numerous  when  he 
marched  with  the  Persian  force  against  the  fort  of  B6st,  on.  the 
river  Hilmand.  That  place  soon  surrendered,  and  the  force 
advanced  unobstructed  to  Candahdr  (March  1545). 

The  eagerness  of  the  Persians,  and  their  fear  that  Mirz4  Askerf 
might  escape  with  his  treasures,  led  them  at  first  to  a  tumultuary 
attack,  which  was  repelled  by  the  garrison,  and  the  siege  was 
then  opened  in  form.  It  lasted  for  more  than  five  months,  during 
which  time  HumAyiin  sent  Bairdm  Khdn  to  C4bul  to  endeavour 
to  bring  CAmrdn  to  terms.  His  mission  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
as  for  a  long  time  none  of  the  chiefs  or  inhabitants  of  the  country 

*  [This  wi^  the  king's  third  son,  then  tribe  of  Kajar,  from  whieh  the  present 
an  infant.  The  troops  were  really  under  royal  family  of  Persia  is  descended. — 
the  command  of  a  noble  of  the  Turki      Ed.] 
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joiaed  Humiyiiiiy  the  Persians  began  to  be  disheartened,  and  to 
talk  of  returning  to  their  own  country*  At  length  things  took 
A  fayourable  turn  :  deserters  of  different  ranks  came  in  from 
Cabul ;  and  the  garrison  of  Candahir  being  reduced  to  distress 
for  subsistence,  many  of  the  troops  composing  it  escaped  to  their 
own  homes,  while  others  let  themselves  down  from  the  walls  and 
came  over  to  the  besiegers. 

Mfrz&  Askeri'  was  now  obliged  to  surrender  ;  and,  l^  the  inter-r 
vention  of  his  aunt,  the  sister  of  Bdber,  he  obtained  a  TAWrwof 
promise  of  pardon  from  his  brother  (September  1545).  ^^^adSuir; 
But  Humdyiin's  heart  seems  to  have  been  hardened  by  his  long 
misfortunes  and  disappointments ;  and  his  proceedings  ^  which 
formerly  Were  chiefly  to  be  blamed  for  weakness,  began  to  assume 
a  darker  character.  Askeri  was  compelled  to  make  his  appear- 
ance before  the  conqueror  with  his  sword  hung  naked  from  his 
neck^  and  to  display  his  submission  in  the  most  humiliating 
forms.  When  this  was  over,  Bumdyiin  with  seeming  generosity 
placed  him  by  his  side,  and  *  showed  him  every  mark  of  forgive- 
ness and  returning  kindness.  A  great  entertainment  was  given 
to  celebrate  the  reconciliation  ;  but  when  the  festivity  was  at  its 
height,  and  all  fears  and  suspicions  had  been  laid  aside,  some 
orders  which  Askeri  had  written  to  the  Bel6oh  chiefs  for  appre- 
hending Humiyiin  during  his  flight  to  Persia  were  produced ; 
and,  on  pretext  of  this  long-past  act  of  enmity,  he  was  made 
prisoner;  and  kept  in  chains  for  nearly  three  years. 

The  fort  and  treasures  were  made  over  to  the  Persians,  on 
whick  the  greater  part  of  their  troops  returned  home  ;  wwohis 
sad  the  garrison  which  was  left  under  Mordd  MirzA  PewiaM, 
began,  according  to  Abiil  Fazl,  to  oppress  the  inhabitants.    Abfil 
Fazl  enters  on  a  long  apologetical  narrative  of  the  events  that 
followed  ;  which^  for  its  own  cant  and  hypocrisy,  as  well  as  the 
perfidy  of  the  acts  it  defends,  is  not  surpassed  by  anything  even 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Tamerlane.     The  sum  is,  that  the  bnttpewh- 
Persian  prince  having  suddenly  died,  HumAyiin,  still  ^^^^ 
professing  the  most  fervent  attachment  to  Shah  Tah-  SSr^de- 
mdsp,  obtained  admission  on  friendly  terms  into  the  ^JpJ^ 
city,  slaughtered  many  of  the  garrison^  and  made  an  *™y- 
extraordinary  merit  of  allowing  the  rest  to  return  to  their  own 
country.'^ 

^  The  foUowing  is  a  spedmen  of  Abtil  plaints  of  the  people  of  Cax^hdr  (who 

Fazl*a  manner  of  relating  a  stoxr  like  the  had  ne-ver  been  Bubject  to  Humdytin) 

present.    It  is  from  Col.  Price  s  version,  against  the  officers  of  their  present  sove- 

and,  though  not  literal,  gives  the  spirit  of  reign,  the  king  of  Persia,  he  goes  on  : 

the  original.    After  enlarging  on  the  com-  *'The    generous   monarch   felt   himself 
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It  is  probable  that  the  sophistical  pretexts  of  Abul  Fazl  are 
not  chargeable  to  Hnm&yiiii,  who  might  plead  that  he  was  not 
bonnd  to  observe  an  engagement  wrong  from  him  by  force. 
This  argument,  however,  if  admissible  as  far  as  relates  to  his 
conversion,  does  not  apply  to  the  cession  of  CandahAr.  That 
was  the  price  of  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Persia ;  and  by 
availing  himself  of  that  assistance,  after  he  was  free  from 
restraint,  he  ratified  his  engagement  anew ;  and  his  infraction 
of  it,  especially  with  the  concomitant  circumstances,  must  leave 
him  under  the  stigma  of  treachery,  though  not,  perhaps,  of 
ingratitude. 

After  the  occupation  of  Candahir,  Humayiin  marched  for 
TUdnifof  Gabul,  although  the  winter  had  already  set  in  with 
^^^  extraordinary  severity.  As  he  advanced,  he  was  joined 
by  his  brother  Hindal ;  and  afterwards  by  other  deserters,  in 
such  numbers  that,  when  he  reached  Cdrbul,  C4mr4n  found  it 
impossible  to  resist,  and  fled  to  Bakkar  on  the  Indus,  where  he 
threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Husein  Arghlin,  prince  of 
Sind.*  Humilyiin  entered  C4bul,  and  recovered  his  son  Akber, 
now  between  two  and  three  years  of  age. 

After  remaining  for  some  months  at  O^bul;  Hum&ytin  set  out 
KxgB^ra  to  recover  Badakhshdn,  which  was  again  in  the  hands 
shin.  of  Mirzi  Soleimin.    Before  his  departure,  he  thought 

it  prudent  to  put  his  cousin,  Tidgir  Mfrzd,  who  had  just  joined 
him,  and  was  suspected  of  fresh  intrigues,  to  death.  What  is 
remarkable  in  this  event  is,  that  the  governor  of  CAbul  flatly 
reftised  to  carry  the  order  into  execution,  and  that  Humdyiin 
directed  another  person  to  perform  it  without  inflicting  any 
punishment  on  the  governor. 

auder  considerable  embarrassment,  lest,  in  tentions,  and  only  consented  to  lull  them 

satisfying  the  demands  of  justice  by  in-  into  security,   and  surprise  them  when 

flicting  punishment  on  the  oppressors,  he  they  were  off  their  givird.     He  begged 

might  give  offence  to  his  good  ally,  the  permission  of  the  governor  to  send  Mirzd 

king  of  Persia ;  or  by  suffering  the  guilty  Askeri,  under  an  escort,  to  be  kept  pri- 

to  escape  entirely  unpunished,  they  might  soner  in  Candahir.    The  Persian  gave  his 

be  encouraged  to  extend  their  malprac-  consent  without  hesitation  ;  and  the  es- 

tices  a  himdred-fold  against  the  unfortu-  cort  being  secretly  supported  by  other 

nates  still  subject  to  their  authority,  his  detachments,  seized  one  of  the  gates,  on 

conscience  pretty  distinctly    reminding  which  a  conflict  ensued,  and  many  of  the 

him  that  by  this  latter  course  he  should  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword.     {Price, 

most  surely  incur  the  just  vengeance  of  vol.  iv.  p.  89.)     [**  Bairtfm  Khdn  was  ap- 

an  offended  God."    On  mature  considera-  pointed  governor,  and,  in  a  despatch  to 

tion  of  the  risks  of  a  quarrel,  Humdyiin  the  sh^,  he  pretended  to  hold  it  for 

stifled  the  reproaches  of  his  oonsdenoe,  him."    {Ertkint,  ii.  320.) — Ed.] 

until  Mordd  Mlrzd's  death  afforded  an  "  [Camrdn    here     married     Huaein's 

opportunity  for    executing   his    design.  daughter,  Chuchak  Begum,  who  remained 

Even  then  he  absolutely  refused  to  en-  attached  to  him  amidst  all  his  Ticissi- 

danger  the  lives  of  the  shdh's  troops  by  tudes.  (j8r»i-in«.)— Ed.] 
giving  them  any  notice  of  his  hostile  in- 
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While  Humdyiin  was  at  Badakhshdn,  where  he  remained  for 
many  months,  C&mrdn  returned  from  Sind  and  snr-  cimrdn 
prised  Cdbul.  Humdyiin  marched  against  him  in  the  Sml" 
dead  of  winter,  defeated  his  troops,  and  drove  him  within  the 
walls.  On  this  and  all  subsequent  occasions  during  the  siege, 
Hum^yiin  put  his  prisoners  to  death  in  cold  blood,  which 
Cdmrdn  retaliated  by  still  greater  cruelties,  and  even  threatened 
to  expose  young  Akber,  who  had.  again  fallen  into  his  hands,  to 
the  fire  of  the  cannon,  if  they  continued  to  batter  the  town  J 

At  length  C^mrdn  was  compelled  to  quit  CAbul  (April  1547). 
He  made  his  escape  in  the  night,  and  fled  to  Gori,  in  u  driven 
the   south  of  Bactria.    Being,   after  some  time,  dis-  Humryto. 
lodged  from  thence  by  a  detachment  of  Humiyiin's,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  Uzbeks  at  Balkh,  and  by  their  aid  he  recovered 
Badakhsh&n.     During  these  operations  the  summer  passed,  and 
Humayiin  was  constrained  by  the  snow  to  defer  his  march  from 
C^bul  until  the  next  spring.    He  then  set  out  for  Badakhshdn, 
where  C^mrdn  was  defeated,  driven  into  T&lek&n,  and,  Gives  wm. 
being  disappointed  of  the  assistance  he  expected  from  Hm^&An, 
the  Uzbeks,  reduced  to  surrender  (August  1548).     On  treated, 
this   occasion  HumAyiin  behaved  with  perfect  good  faith  and 
humanity :  he  treated  CAmrdn  with  great  kindness ;  and  three 
of  the  brothers  being  now  together,  he  released  the  fourth, 
MirzA  Askerf,  and  they  all  assembled  at  a  feast,  where  they  ate 
salt  together,  and  were,  fol*  the  time,  entirely  reconciled. 

After  this  Humdytin  returned  to  Cdbul.     Next  spring  (1549) 
he  set  out  to  attack  the  Uzbeks  in  Balkh;  and  he  HmnAyiia 
appears  at  last  to  have  acquired  a  suj£cient  spirit  of  Baudu 
enterprise;    for,  having  taken    the    small    fort  of   Eibak,    he 
immediately  began  to  hold  consultations  about  the  conquest  of 
Transoxiana:  but,  at  the  moment  of  his  reaching'  Balkh,  where 
he  had  beaten  off  a  sally  of  the  garrison,  he  received  Freeh  re- 
intelligence  that  G&mi&n  had  rebelled,  and  was  threat-  cimrto. 
ening   C^bul;  and  on  conunencing  his  march  on  his  return  to 
his  capital,  he  was  so  pressed  by  the  Uzbeks  that  his  caiamiboua 

/!•    i  II    •  '11      T/v»      Tx      retreat  from 

retreat  soon  became  a  flight,  and  it  was  with  dimculty  Baikh. 

'  Abtil  Fazl  states  that  Cdinrdn  did  most  of  the  other  atrocities  on  both  sides  ; 

actually  expose  Akber,  without  giving  the  but  on  that  subject  I  am  afraid  there  is 

least  notice ;  and  that  it  was  only  bv  the  no  reason  for  distrusting  AbtU  Fazl.     The 

direct  interposition  of  Providence,  shown  memoir-writer  mentions  that  C&bul  was 

in  miracles,  of  which  he  relates  the  par-  given  up  to  plunder,  after  the  flight  of 

ticulars,  that  the  destruction  of  the  royal  C&mrdn,  as  a  punishment  for  the  infidelity 

infant  was  averted.     The  account  given  of  the  inhabitants  }  which  is  not  noticed 

in  the  text  of  this  one  fact  is  from  the  by  AbiU  Fazl. 
memoir-writer ;  that  author  passes  over 
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that  his  troops  made  their  way,  in  total  confusion  and  disorder, 
to  a  place  of  safety.  This  calamity  shook  the  fidelity  of  his 
remaining  adherents;  and  in  a  battle  which  took  place  soon 
Humiyto  after,  some  of  his  greatest  chiefs  deserted  hkn;  and 
oAmriaaad  he  had  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  defeat  which  followed^* 
hisMtny.  ^  On  this  occasion  he  was  wonnded  by  a  60l(tier  of 
C&mr&n,  who  was  abont  to  repeat  the  blow,  when  Hnm£yiin 
called  ont,  ^^  Yon  wretch  I  how  dare  you  ?  "  «nd  the  man  was  so 
confounded  by  the  stem  look  of  the  king,  that  he  dr(^ped  his 
arm,  and  allowed  his  wounded  antagonist  to  retire  (middle  of 
1550).  Humityun  now  fled,  with  only  eleven  attendants,  among 
whom  was  Jonher,  the  author  of  the  memoir.  He  underwent 
many  hardships,  and  for  some  time  suffered  from  his  wound: 
in  the  end  he  reached  Badakhsh&n,  where  Mfrz£  Soleim£n,  for 
the  first  time,  zealously  supported  him.  On  his  flight,  Cimr&n 
again  took  O^bul,  and  Akber  once  more  fell  into  his  hands. 
But  in  a  subsequent  battle,*  fortune  proved  favourable  to 
cimi^  Hmxk^yiin;  C&mr&n  was  obliged  to  take  reftige  with 
peusd.  an  Afgh&n  tribe  in  the  mountains  of:  Kheiber;  Cibal 
was  taken,  and  all  the  open  country  restored  to  obedience 
(1551). 

The  king  soon  after  marched  against  EJialils,  the  tribe 
that  had  harboured  Cimrdn.  He  was  attacked  in  the  n^ht  by 
those  mountaineers:  his  brother  Hindil  was  killed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refhge  in  B^sAt,  a  small  fort  in  the  pass  between 
Fesh&wer  and  Gabul.  The  Afgh&ns  did  not  follow  up  their 
advantage ;  and  while  Camr^  was  feasted  in  turn  by  successive 
tribes,  Hxun&yiin  again  took  the  field,  defeated  the  Afgh&ns,  and 
compelled  C^UDar&n  to  fly  to  India  ;  where  he  sought  an  asylum 
with  Sult&n  Selim,  the  successor  of  Shir  Shih  (1552).  Eeceiving 
no  encouragement  in  that  quarter,  he  fled  to  the  sult&n  of  the 
Gakkars,  and  was  ultimately  betrayed  by  him  to  Humdvun,  three 
years  after  his  last  expulsion  from  Cdbul*  (September  1553). 
Taken  Though    C&mran's    repeated    offences    would    have 

septemb«r;  justified  his  immediate  execution,  they  do  not  in  the 
*^  '     '      least  reconcile  us  to  the  treatment  he  received  when 


given  up. 

'  [While  ooUecttng  hiB  troops,  Hunul-  congenial  soil, — "there  wasnohereditatx 
yi!in  made  them  all  tiQce  an  oath  offidehty,  peerage  or  rank,  no  great  cooncil,  no  con- 
when  one  of  his  nobles,  HAji  Muhammad  vocation  of  tbe  church,  no  municipal  in- 
Kh^  IMt)po8ed  that  HumAyiin  himsebE  stitutions  in  the  towns,  no  commoBwaaL 
should  i»ke  an  oath  to  follow  the  advioe  at  all,  no  foundation  f<Nr  free  infetttutieiia ;. 
of  his  friends,  whieh  he  agreed  to  do.  nothingwas  fixed  or  stable  butdespotisBou!'* 
Under  ether  drcumstances  this  might  {£r$kinef  u.  pp.  888-90.)] 
have  been  the  germ  of  a  constitutional  '  Memoirt,  p.  105. 
monarchy.    But  the  seed  fell  in  an  un- 
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Hnmiyiin  had  come  into  the  Gakkar  territory  to  receive  the 
prisoner  ;  and  Cdmrdn,  when  bronght  before  him,  advanced  with 
great  humility;  bnt  Humdyiin  received  him  gracionsly,  seated 
him  on  his  right  hand,  and  soon  after,  some  water-melon  being 
handed  round,  he  gave  half  of  the  piece  he  had  taken  to  his 
brother.  In  the  evening  there  was  an  entertainment,  with 
singers,  and  the  "night  was  passed"  in  "jollity  and  carous- 
ing.'* ^^  Next  day  passed  in  the  same  manner:  during  the  course 
oi  it,  some  of  his  counsellors  asked  Hum&yiin  what  he  intended 
to  do  with  his  brother  ?  and  he  answered,  "  Let  us  first  satisfy 
the  Gakkar  chief,  and  then  I  will  do  what  I  think  proper." 

On  the  third  day  the  Gakkfsr  chief  was  satisfied;  and  it  was 
determined  that  C&mrdn  should  be  blinded.  The  author  and  bUnded- 
of  the  Memoirs,  having  been  ordered  to  attend  on  the  prince, 
describes  the  particulars  of  his  misfortune.  At  first  no  person 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  the  king  had  given  the 
order  just  as  he  was  setting  ofi^  on  his  march.  One  officer  rode 
after  him,  and  told  him  in  Ti^rki  the  difficulty  that  had  arisen  ; 
on  which  the  king  reviled  him,  and  asked  why  he  had  not  done 
it  himself  ?  On  the  officer's  return,  the  order  was  made  known 
to  'C4mr&n  with  many  expressions  of  sorrow,  and  the  operation 
was  performed  by  piercing  his  eyes  repeatedly  with  a  lancet. 
Cdmrdn  bore  the  torture  without  a  groan,  until  lemon-juice  and 
salt  were  squeezed  into  his  eyes,  when  he  called  out,  "  0  Lord^ 
my  God  I  whatever  sins  I  have  committed  have  been  amply 
punished  in  this  world:  have  compassion  on  me  in  the  next." 

AAer  witnessing  this  part  of  the  scene,  the  author  could  ne 
longer  remain:  he  went  on  to  the  camp,  and  sat  down  in  his 
tent  in  a  very  melancholy  mood.  On  this  the  king  sent  for  him, 
and  asked  why  he  had  come  away  without  orders  ?  The  author 
replied  that  the  business  was  completed,  and  the  king  told  him 
he  need  not  go  ba(&;  and  immediately  gave  him  an  order  about 
some  trifling  business,  without  further  noticing  what  had  passed. 
He  -probably  felt  more  shame  than  pleasure  at  the  intelligence-^ 
and,  indeed,  the  circumstances  are  important,  rather  as  showing 
the  eflPects  of  his  situation  than  his  own  disposition,  of  which 
they  are  not  otherwise  characteristic  than  in  the  indecision  and 
the  wish  to  ^o  on  smoothly  to  the  last.  He  was  not  naturally 
either  cunning  or  cruel;  and  if  he  had  been  a  limited  monarch 
in  Europe,  he  would  most  likely  not  have  been  more  treacherous 
or  bloody  than  Cfliarles  II. 

^Memoirs,  p.  104.  ^  I 
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Cdmrdn,  now  no  longer  dangerous,  was  permitted  to  go  to 
Mecca,  where  he  soon  after  died." 

After  this  transaction,  Humdyiin  was  desirous  of  proceeding 
to  Cashmlr;  but,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Sellm  Shah,  he 
retreated  to  Cabul,  and  spent  the  next  year  at  that  place  and 
Candah^r. 

In  the  meantime  Sellm  ShAh  had  died ;  and  the  misgovem- 
ment  of  his  successor  had  broken  up  his  territories  into  five 
portions,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a  separate  king. 

Secander  Sdr,  to  whose  share  the  Panjab  had  fallen,  had 
since  attacked  Ibrahim,  .the  usurper  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  and 
had  driven  him  from  his  territories,  while  A'dil,  the  real 
sovereign,  was  carrying  on  operations  against  both.  Circum- 
stances could  not,  therefore,  have  been  more  favourable  to 
Humiyiin  ;  but  the  recollection  of  former  misfortunes  seems  to 
have  excited  gloomy  forebodings  about  India;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  was  encouraged  by  omens  as  well  as  arguments,  that 
HumiyAn  HumAyuu  could  make  up  his  mind  to  the  enterprise, 
marohes  to  ^hcu  he  had  undertaken  it,  he  executed  it  with 
^^  alacrity:  he  set  out  from  Cdbul  with  15,000  horse 
(January  1565)  :  he  invaded  the  PanjAb,  defeated  Secander's 
governor,  and  took  possession  of  L&h6r,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time  to  settle  the  province." 

At  Sirhind  he  engaged  Secander,  who  had  advanced  to  meet 
Defeata  So-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  heod  of  a  large  army.  HumAyiin  gained  a 
candersdr.  decided  victory,  and  immediately  took  possession  of 
Takes  Delhi  Delhi  and  Agra,  while  Secander  fled  to  the  mountains 
^^^*^     under  Himalaya. 

The  latter  prince,  not  long  after,  again  issued  from  his  retreat, 
and  Bairdm  Khdn  was  sent  along  with  Prince  Akber  to  the 
Panjab  to  oppose  him. 

Hum^yiin,  though  thus  restored  to  his  capital,  had  re- 
covered but  a  small  portion  of  his  original  dominions,  and  even 
that  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy.  In  less  than  six  months  after 
his  return  to  Dellii,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  occasioned 
His  death,  his  almost  immediate  death.  He  had  been  walking 
on  the  terrace  of  his  library,  and  was  descending  the  stairs 
(which,  in  such  situations,  are  narrow  steps  on  the  outside  of 

"[He died  October  1557.    His  Arghdn      of   the  four  generals  oommanding  the 
wife  would  not  leave  him,  but  in  spite       diTisions :  Bairam  Khin  was  a  PereiaD 


of  her  father's  remonstrances  refused  to  Turk,  Khizr  Khdn  an  Afghan  HanJb^ 

stay  behind.    She  only  sorvived  him  a  Tardi  Beg  a  Turk  of  Ferghana,  and  Se- 

few  months.— Ed.]  kander  Khdn  an  Uzbek."    {Erskine,  ii. 

"  ["  The  motley  nature  of  Hamdytin's  p.  615.)— Ed.] 
army  may  be  conceived  from  the  tribes 
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the  building,  and  only  guarded  by  an  ornamental  parapet  about 
a  foot  high).  Hearing  the  call  to  prayers  from  the  minarets, 
he  stopped,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  repeated  the  creed, 
and  sat  down  on  the  steps  till  the  crier  had  done.  He  then 
endeavoured  to  rise,  supporting  himself  on  his  staff ;  the  staff 
slipped  on  the  polished  marble  of  the  steps,  and  the  king  fejl 
headlong  over  the  parapet.  He  was  stimned  at  the  time  ;  and, 
although  he  soon  recovered  his  senses,  the  injury  he  had 
received  was  beyond  cure.  On  the  fourth  day  after  his  accident 
he  icxpired,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-sixth 
of  his  reign,  including  the  sixteen  years  of  his  banishment 
from  his  capital. 

His  unsettled  reign  left  little  time  for  internal  improvements  ; 
and  it  is  marked  by  no  domestic  event  of  importance,  except 
the  death  of  the  celebrated  Persian  historian,  Kh6ndemir,  who 
had  come  to  BAber's  court  soon  after  his  invasion  of  India, 
and  died  in  the  camp  of  Humayiin  during  his  expedition  to 
Guzerdt. 


BOOK    VIII. 

STATE   OF   INDIA   UP   TO    THE   ACCESSION    OF   AKBEB.^ 


CHAPTER    I. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT   STATES   OF  INDIA  AFTER  THE 
DISSOLUTION  OF  THE   EMPIRE   OF   DELHI. 

As  we  have  reached  the  epoch  at  which  the  whole  of  India 
was  formed  into  one  empire,  and  a  considerable  alteration  was 
made  in  the  relation  of  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
time  seems  suitable  for  reviewing  the  preceding  transactions  of 
the  separate  conmiunities,  and  ascertaining  their  actual  condition 
at  the  commencement  of  the  change. 

1  [The  entire  Hindii  period  of  Elphin-  value.     A  somewhat   similar  survey  of 

Btone*B  history  corresponds  only  to  this  the  state  of  India  250  years  later  may 

eighth  book  of  the  Muhammadan, — so  be  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Professor 

widely  do  the  two  periods  differ  from  Wilson's  Continuation  of  Mills  History.  ^ 

each  other  in  all  that  constitutes  historical  Ed.]  ^  j 
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The  empire  of  Delhi,  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  Tnghlak, 
statesform-  extended  to  the  Him&laya  mountains  on  the  nortb- 
dissoinfcion  east,  and  to  the  Indns  on  the  north-west ;  on  the  east 
piro under  and  west  it  reached  the  sea;  and  on  the  south  it 
Tug^^  might  be  said  to  include  the  whole  of  the  peninsula, 
»cept  a  long  narrow  tract  on  the  south-west,  the  frontier  of 
which  would  be  imperfectly  marked  by  a  line  drawn  firom 
Bombay  to  Ram^shwar.  But  within  the  limits,  one  large  space 
was  unsubdued  iand  another  unexplored. 

This  last  was  the  kingdom  of  Orissa,  a  tract  of  forest  which 
extended  nearly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  that  of  the 
God^veri,  something  less  than  500  miles,  and  ran  inland  for  a 
depth  of  from  300  to  400  miles.  The  imperfectly  conquered 
part  was  the  Rfijpiit  territory,  a  still  more  extensive  tract  in 
the  north-west  of  India. 

During  the  disorders  produced  by  the  misgovernment  of 
EecoTisy  of  Mohammed  Tughlak,  the  r&jas  of  Teling&naand  Garnata 
aSdCanita  restored  those  territories  to  the  Hindds.  The  former 
i^SndAa.  prince  had  not  long  before  been  driven  from  Warangal, 
and  compelled  to  retire  to  the  south ;  and  he  now  returned 
to  re-occupy  his  old  possessions.  The  other  was  of  a  new 
family,  who  set  themselves  up  in  the  place  of  the  Balldls,  and 
fixed  their  capital  at  Bijayanagar,  on  the  Tumbadra.  These 
two  rdjas  soon  reduced  the  Mussulman  frontier  to  the  Kishna 
on  the  south,  and  the  meridian  of  Heider£bid  on  the  east. 
They  also  brought  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula 
into  dependence,  and  formed  states  capable  of  contending  on 
equal  terms  with  their  Mahometan  neighbours.  The  western 
state,  that  of  Bijayanagar,  was  the  most  considerable  from  the 
first.  It  was  of  much  longer  duration  than  the  other,  and 
before  its  fall  had  attained  a  pitch  of  power  and  splendour  not, 
perhaps,  surpassed  by  any  previous  HindA  dynasty  since  the 
Mahometan  invasion. 

This  re-conquest,  which  took  place  in  a.d.  1344,  was  preceded 
Further  ^7  ^^^  rcvolt  of  Bengal  (about  a.d.  1340)  ;  and  sue- 
S'SfSr  ceeded  (in  a.d.  1347)  by  the  grand  rebellion  of  the 
empire.  Dcckau,  by  which  the  power  of  Delhi  was  driven  across 
the  Nerbadda. 

The  death  of  Mohammed  Tughlak  (a.d.  1351)  for  a  time  put 
a  stop  to  further  dismemberment ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
centuTT,  during  the  minority  of  Mahmiid  (the  last  Tughlet  king), 
Guzerdt,  M61wa,  and  Jounpur,  proclaimed  their  independence ; 
the  latter  kingdom  being  formed  of  the  country  on  the  Ganges, 
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from  Bengal  to  the  centre  of  Ondh.  The  invasion  of  Tamer- 
lane soon  followed  (a.d.  1398)  :  the  remaining  provinces  threw 
off  the  yoke ;  and  the  territory  of  Delhi  was  reduced  to  a  few 
miles  near  the  capital. 

The  recovery  of  some  parts  of  these  last  dominions  has  already 
been  related ;  and  I  shall  now  explain  their  progress  during 
the  intermediate  period,  and  the  position  in  which  they  stood  at 
the  accession  of  Akber.^ 

The  first  place  is  claimed  by  the  kingdoms  of  the  Deekan. 


KINGDOMS    OF    THE    DEOKAN. 

Hasan   Gfogii,  who  headed    the    successful   revolt  ^^^^of 
against  Mohammed  Tughlak,  transmitted  his  crown  to  ^^^J^^^' 
his  descendants,  who  reigned  for  thirteen  generations    ^^{{Jig. 
and  for  171  years. 

The  Hindi  rdjas  of  Bijayanagar  and  Warangal  were  the  allies 
of  the  new  monarchy  in  its  resistauce  to  the  empire  of  Delhi ; 
but  when  delivered  from  their  common  eniemy,  their  natural 
antipathy  revived.  The  struggle  was  of  long  duration,  but  the 
Mahometans  were  the  gainers  in  the  end.  During  the  rule  of 
the  house  of  Bahmani,  they  conquered  the  country  between  the 
Kishna  and  Tumbadra  from  Bijayanagar,  and  entirely  subverted 
the  kingdom  of  Warangal ;  and  immediately  before  their  fall, 
they  had  gained  a  territory  in  Orissa,  and  had  extended  their 
conquest  on  the  east  coast  as  far  as  Masulipatam,  and  on  the 
west  as  far  as  Goa. 

These  long  wars  on  tolerably  equal  terms,  together  with 
occasional  alliances  against  common  enemies,  seem  to  increased 
have  had  some  effect  in  mitigating  the  overbearing  ^S^tS?*® 
conduct  of  the  Mussulmans  towards  the  Hindus.  Men  ^*^**- 
of  both  religions  entered  freely  into  each  other's  service  :  the 
flower  of  the  king  of  M&lwa's  army,  during  an  invasion  of  the 
Bahmani  territories,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  12,000  Afghans 
a?id  Rdjpiits,  while  De6  BAj,  rija  of  Bijayanagar,  recruited 
Mahometans,  assigned  lands  to  their*chiefs,  and  built  a  mosque 
at  his  capital  expressly  for  their  encouragement. 

The  domestic  history   of  the   Bahmani  dynasty  was  much 

'  Ab  the  particular  transactions  of  thrown  them  into  an  Appendix,  and 
these  eeparate  kingdoms  are  not  essential  confined  the  text  to  an  ontHne  and  the 
to  the  general  history  of  India,  I  have      results.  (^ r^r^r^]r> 
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influenced  by  the  rivalry  between  the  foreign  and  native  troops. 
Bivairybe-  ^^  °^^^*  Asiatic  despotisms  the  king  first  trusts  to 
shtoiiS*  ^^®  ^^^7  against  the  people,  and  then  to  a  body  of 
in'X^^St  foreign  household  troops,  or  Mamliiks,  against  the  rest 
and  army,  ^f  ^^  army;  and  these  Mamliiks,  in  the  end,  usurp 
the  government.  In  the  Deckan  the  course  was  different :  the 
Army  which  placed  the  Bahmani  dynasty  on  the  throne  was 
chiefly  composed  of  foreigners,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  guard  more  trusted  to  than  the  rest.  In  time,  the  native 
troops  increased  in  number,  and  so  nicely  balanced  the  foreigners, 
that  neither  party  ever  obtained  a  permanent  influence  over  the 
government. 

At  the  time  of  the  separation  from  Delhi,  many  of  the  foreign 
troops  were  probably  Mogul  converts  ;  in  latter  times,  according 
to  Ferishta,  they  consisted  of  Persians  and  Tiirks,  Georgians, 
Circassians,  Calmucs,  and  other  Tartars ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  of  the  Shia  sect ;  and  the  contest  with  the  native 
troops  was  probably  more  between  Shias  and  Sunnis  than 
between  parties  arising  from  difference  of  race.  The  native 
party,  or  Deccanis  as  they  were  called,  were  always  joined  by 
the  Abyssinian  mercenaries,  who  came  in  numbers  by  the 
seaports  on  the  western  coast,'  and  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  Sunnis. 

These  parties  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  animosity  in  the 
reign  of  Aid  ud  din  II.,  a.d.  1437.  They  occasioned  continual 
jealousy  and  distraction,  and  were  as  injurious  to  the  government 
by  their  intrigues  at  court  as  by  their  want  of  co-operation  on 
service.  They  were  kept  in  control  under  vigorous  administra- 
tions ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  Mahmiid,  a  weak 
prince,  was  alternately  the  tool  of  the  foreigners,  whose  chief  was 
Yiisuf  A'dil  Khdn,  a  Turk,  and  of  the  Decannis,  then  under 
Nizam  Miilk  Behri,  the  son  of  a  converted  Hindu, 
stateeform-  The  Dcccauis  having  gained  the  ascendency,  Yiisuf 
Bahmanf  A'dil  retired  to  his  government  of  Bijapiir,  where  he 
A.D.  148&..  subsequently  took  the  title  of  king,  and  founded  the 
pur."  dynasty  of  A'dil  Shih. 

Nizdm  ul  Miilk  being  afterwards  assassinated  by  Kisim  Barid, 
Ahmednap     *  Turk,  his  SOU  Ahmed  set  up  a  separate  dynasty  called 
^^'         Nizdm  Sh&h,  the  capital  of  which  was  Ahmednagar. 

Kd^sim  Barid  was  now  the  master  of  the  court  of  Mahm6d ; 
and  two  other  great  chiefs  became  independent,  although  they 

'  The  Persian  or  Mogul    party    also       is  difficult  to  account  for  the  little  influx 
chiefly  received  their  recruits  by  sea.     It      of  Arabs.  ^  , 
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did  not,  for  some  time,  take  the  title  of  king.     These  were,  Kntb 
Knlf,  a  Turkman,  from  Persia,  and  Imid  ul  Miilk,  descended 
from  Hindii  converts :  the  former  founded  the  dynasty  of  Kutb 
Sh4h,  at  Golc6nda,  close  to  Heiderabdd  ;  and  the  latter  Goicdnda. 
that  of  Imid  Sh&h,  at  E'lichpiir  in  Berdr.    Amir  Barid,  serir. 
the  son  of  Kasim,  governed  for  some  time  under  a  succession  of 
pageants  :  at  length  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  was  sidar. 
first  of  the  Band  kings  of  Bidar,  the  family  of  Bahmani  being 
thenceforth  no  longer  mentioned. 

The  internal  strife  beteen  Shias  and  Sunnis  which  continued 
after  the  formation  of  these  kingdoms,  their  wars  and  ^^^^ 
alliances  among  themselves  and  with  the  neighbouring  ^^^^' 
Mahometan  princes  towards  the  north,  give  sufficient  variety 
to  their  history  during  the  period  for  which  they  lasted,  but 
lose  all  their  importance  when  the  whole  merged  in  the  empire 
of  the  house  of  Timiir. 

Their  conquests  from  the  Hindiis  had  more  permanent  efifects. 
The  rdja  of  Bijayanagar  long  maintained  his  place  among  the 
powers  of  the  Deckan,  taking  part  in  the  wars  and  confederacies 
of  the  Mahometan  kings;  but  at  length,  in  1565,  the  Mussul- 
mans became  jealous  of  the  power  and  presumption  of  the  infidel 
ruler,  and  formed  a  league  against  Rdm  Rdja,  the  prince  on  the 
throne  at  the  time-*     A  great  battle  took  place  on  the  a.d.  isgs, 
Kishna  near  Tdlicot,  which  for  the  numbers  engaged,  A.H.972; 
the  fierceness  of  the  conflict,  and  the  importance  of  the  sAni2o.* 
stake,  resembled  those  of  the  eariy  Mahometan  invaders.  TAuc<5ta. 
The  barbarous  spirit  of  those  days  seemed  also  to  be  renewed 
in  it ;  for,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Hindus,  their  old  and  brave  raja, 
being  taken  prisoner,  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  his 
head  was  kept  till  lately  at  Bljipiir  as  a  trophy. 

This  battle  destroyed  the  monarchy  of  Bijayanagar,  which,  at 
that  time,  comprehended  almost  all  the  south  of  India.  Fail  of  the 
But  it  added  little  to  the  territories  of  the  victors;  their  Bijayanagar. 
mutual  jealousies  prevented  each  from  much  extending  his 
frontier  ;  and  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  petty  princes,  or 
of  those  insurgent  officers  of  the  old  government,  since  so  well 
known  as  zemindars  or  poligars.* 

*  [Krishna  Rdya  extended  the  kingdom  p.  cli.  Wilkes'  Mysore^  yoL  L  p.  18.  The 
in  every  direction,  and  was  a  great  patron  brother  of  the  late  r^ja  removed  his  reai- 
of  Telug^  literature.  At  his  death,  he  dence  farther  east,  and  finally  settled  at 
left  no  legitimate  children,  and  after  a  Chandragiri,  about  seventy  miles  north- 
disputed  succession  his  son-in-law  Rdma  west  of  Madras,  at  which  last  place  his 
Rdja  succeeded  to  the  throne. — Ed.1  descendant  first  granted  a  settlement  to 

^  Briggs's  FerUhtaj  vol.  iii.  pp.  127  and  the  English,   in  a.d.    1640.      Rennell's 

414.    Wilson,  Mackenzie  Catalogue,  vol.  i.  Hindostan,  p.  291.    [This  settlement  was 
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The  kings  of  Golo6nda  were  more  fortunate  in  their  separate 
conquests.  They  completely  subdued  all  Warangal,  which  had 
made  eflforts  at*  independence,  and  reduced  other  parts  of  Telin- 
gina  and  Camita,  as  far  as  the  river  Pen£r.  These  acquisitions 
by  no  means  extended  to  the  recovery  of  the  country  lost  by 
Mohammed  Tughlak ;  but  were  all  that  were  made  by  the 
Mussulmans  until  the  time  of  Aurangzib. 


KINGDOMS  IN  HINDOSTAN  AND  THE  ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES. 

Guzerdt  and  Mdlwa  became  independent  during  the  reign  of 
Mahmiid  Tughlak,  and  probably  assumed  the  name  of  kingdoms 
after  that  title  was  abolished  in  Delhi,  on  the  invasion  of 
Tamerlane.  Khdnd^sh,  which  had  not  joined  the  rebellion  in 
the  Dectan,  afterwards  followed  the  example  of  its  northern 
neighbours. 

But  although  the  revolt  of  the  three  provinces  w^s  simul- 
taneous, it  was  not  made  in  concert ;  and  whatever  connexion 
afterwards  subsisted  between  their  histories  arose  out  of  their 
wars  rather  than  their  alliances. 

The  territory  of  the  kings  of  Guzerit,  though  rich,  was  small, 
Guzerit.  eucroachcd  on  by  hills  and  forests,  filled  with  predatory 
tribes,  and  surrounded  by  powerful  enemies.  Yet  they  were  tbe 
most  conspicuous  of  all  the  minor  kings  after  the  extinction  of 
the  Bahmani  dynasty. 

They  twice  conquered  M^lwa,  and  finally  annexed  that  king- 
dom to  their  own :  they  repeatedly  defeated  the  Rijpiits  of 
MewAr,  and  took  their  famous  capital  of  Chlt6r :  they  established 
a  sort  of  supremacy  over  Khdnd^sh,  and  even  received  the 
homage  of  the  kings  of  Ahmednagar  and  Bcr^r  :  on  one  occasion 
they  carried  their  arms  to  the  Indus  ;  and  they  were  more  than 
once  engaged  in  maritime  wars  with  the  Portuguese,  which  make 
a  figure  in  the  history  of  that  nation. 

Their  territory  was  occupied,  as  has  been  related,  by  Hum^Tto, 
but  was  recovered  in  the  confusions  which  soon  followed,  and 
was  independent  at  the  accession  of  Akber. 

Fort  St.  George.    Several  of  the  poligdra  the  Chandragiri  branch,  succeeded ;  the 

mentioned  in  the  teict  were  members  seventh  from  him  was  dispoBsesaBd  by 

either  of  the  royal  family  of  Vijayanagar  Tip6  Sultdn,  and  became  a  pensioner  of 

or  of  that  of  Bdma  Rdja.    A  son  of  tiie  the  East  India  Company  until  the  pension 

latter  recovered  possession  Of  Anagundi  lapsed,  in  1830.    (Wilson,  Jdaek.  Catal,) 

and  Vijayanagar ;  on  the  direct  line  be-  — Ed.J 
coming  extinct,  Yenkapati,  a  kinsman  of 
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M&lwa  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  all  its  neighbonrs 
in  Hindostan  and  the  Deckan  ;  but  the  most  remark-  3££iwa. 
able  part  of  its  history  was  the  ascendency  obtained  by  a  HindA 
chief,  who  by  his  courage  and  abilities  rescued  the  king  from 
many  difficulties,  but  at  last  engrossed  all  the  powers  of  the 
state,  filled  all  offices  with  Edjpiits,  and  was  only  dispossessed 
by  the  march  of  the  king  of  GuzerAt  to  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  Mahometan. 

KhAnd^sh,  Bengal,  Jounpiir,  Sind,  and  Molt&n,  were  all  inde- 
pendent at  the  accession  of  Akber ;  but  their  separate  other 
history  is  of  little  moment.  kingSSL. 

The  states  yet  mentioned  were  all  fragments  of  the  empire  of 
Mohammed  Tughlak ;  but  a  portion  of  the   original  The  HAjp^t 
princes  of  India  still  remained  unconquered,  and  are  ®^**"' 
acknowledged  as  sovereign  states  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  RAjpiits,  who  at  the  time  of  SuMn  Mahmiid's  invasion 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  governments  of  India,  sank  cbamgo  in 
into  the  mass  of  the  population  as  those  governments  tk)VS?the 
were  overturned  ;  and  no  longer  appeared  as  rulers,  2^  ^Je 
except  in  places  where  the  strength   of  the  country  ^iq?3?^ 
afforded  some  protection  against  the  Mussulman  arms.     »» India. 

Those  on  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  and  in  general  in  all  the 
completely  conquered  tracts,  became  what  they  are  now  ;  and, 
though  they  still  retained  their  high  spirit  and  military  figure, 
had  adapted  their  habits  to  agriculture,  and  no  longer  aspired  to 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

The  remains  of  Rdjput  independence  were  preserved,  on  the 
table-land  in  the  centre  of  Hindostan,  and  in  the  sandy  tract 
stretching  west  from  it  to  the  Indus.  Their  exemption  from 
the  encroachment  of  the  Mussulmans  was  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  country.  M6w6t,  Bund61cand,  Bdgh61cand,  etc., 
lie  on  the  slope  towards  the  Jumna,  and,  though  close  to  the 
level  country  on  that  river,  are  rough  and  broken :  it  is  there 
that  we  find  the  tributaries  so  often  in  insurrection,  and  there 
also  are  the  forts  of  Rintimb6r,  Gwdli6r,  Cdlinjer,  etc.,  the  taking 
and  retaking  of  which  seem  to  occur  in  almost  every  reign. 
The  open  part  of  the  table4and  is  partially  protected  by  this 
tract :  it  is  easier  of  access  from  the  north  about  Jeipiir,  which 
principality  has  always  been  submissive.  Ajmlr  and  Mdlwa,  on 
the  open  part  of  the  table-land,  were  early  conquered  and  easily 
retained.  The  east  part  of  the  r6na  of  Oudipiir's  country  (or 
Miwdr)  was  equally  defenceless,  but  he  had  an  inexpugnable 
retreat  in  the  Aravalli  mountains,  and  in  the  hills  and  forests 
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connected  with  them,  which  fonn  the  northern  bonndary  of 
Guzerdt.  The  rdja  of  J6dpur  (or  Mdrwdr),  with  his  kinsman  the 
r&ja  of  Bfkan6r,  the  rdja  of  J^salm^r,  and  some  smaller  rdjas, 
were  protected  by  the  desert,  with  which  the  fertile  parts  of  their 
territories  are  interspersed  or  surrounded. 

The  government  of  the  Bijpdts,  partly  feudal  and  partly 
clannish,  their  high  sense  of  honour,  and  their  strong  mutual 
attachment,  have  already  been  explained,®  and  had  not  degenerated 
in  Akber's  time. 

stote  of  the        The  statc  of  the  different  governments,  at  the  acces- 
prinoeBat      sion  of  that  mouafch,  was  as  follows  : — 
of  Akber.  The  family  and  tribe  of  the  rina  of  OudipAr^  (which 

M^wAr.  were  first  called  Ghel6t,  and  afterwards  Ses6dia)  are 

said  to  be  descended  from  R&ma,  and,  consequently,  to  draw 
their  origin  from  Oudh.  They  were  afterwards  settled  in  the 
peninsula  of  Guzerd^t,  from  whence  they  moved  to  I'dar,  in  the 
hills  north  of  that  province  ;  and  ultimately  established  them- 
selves at  Chlt6r,  Colonel  Tod  thinks,  early  in  the  eighth  century 
of  our  era.  They  make  no  figure  in  history  till  a.d.  1303,  when 
Chitor  was  taken  by  Aid  ud  din,  and  almost  immediately  after 
recovered  by  the  rina.  Hamir,  by  whom  that  exploit  was  per- 
formed, had  a  series  of  able  successors,  and  by  their  means 
M6wdr  attained  the  ascendency  among  the  Rdjpdts,  which 
enabled  Sanga  to  bring  them  all  into  the  field  against  Bdber. 

The  great  defeat  sustained  in  that  contest  weakened  the  power 
of  Sanga's  family,  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  so  much  reduced 
by  the  incapacity  of  his  grandson,  Bicramajlt,  that  Bahddur,  king 
of  Guzerdt,  was  able  to  take  Chit6r,  and  would  have  turned  his 
success  to  account,  but  for  his  defeat  by  Humdyiin,  which 
immediately  followed  the  capture  of  Chlt6r.  From  that  time 
till  the  accession  of  Akber,  the  ranas  remained  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  territory,  and  retained  their  high  rank  among  the 
Rijpiit  princes,  though  they  never  recovered  their  political 
ascendency,  and  were  compelled,  in  the  reign  of  Shir  Shdh,  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Delhi. 

The  next  Rdipiit  state  in  importance  was  that  of  the  Edht6r& 
MArwAr.  iu  Mdrwdr,  the  Capital  ofwhich  was  Jddpfir.  TheBdht6rs 
were  in  possession  of  Canouj  when  that  kingdom  was  subverted 
by  Shahdb  ud  din  in  a.d.  1194.  After  the  conquest,  part  of  the 
Rdht6rs  remained  on  the  Ganges,  and  occasionally  revolted 
against  the  Mugfsulmans,  until  they  became  reconciled  to  the 
yoke  ;  but  another  portion,   under  two  grandsons  of  the   last 

•  See  p.  362.  '  [Its  proper  Bpelling  is  Udayapura. — Ed.] 
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king,  preferred  their  liberty  to  their  country,  and  retired  to  the 
desert  between  the  table-land  and  the  Indus.  They  there  sub- 
dued the  old  inhabitants  of  the  race  of  Jats,  dispossessed  some 
small  tribes  of  Rdjpiits,  who  had  preceded  them  as  colonists, 
and  soon  formed  an  extensive  and  powerful  principality.  A 
younger  branch  of  the  royal  family  at  a  later  period  (a.d.  1459) 
founded  the  separate  state  of  Bikanir,  and  occupied  an  Bikanir. 
additional  portion  of  the  desert.  The  R^t6rs  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  molested  by  the  Mussulmans  until  the  expedition  of 
Shir  ShAh  against  Mdlde6,  and  probably  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence after  the  storm  was  blown  over.  Mdlde6  was  still  alive 
in  the  beginning  of  Akber's  reign. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  desert  were  the  Bhittis,  under  the 
rdja  of  J6salm6r.  The  Bhdttis  claim  to  be  of  the  tribe  J^naim^r. 
of  Yadu,  and  consequently  derived  from  Mattra  on  the  Jumna. 
They  were  part  of  Crishna's  colony  in  Guzerit,  and  were  ex- 
pelled after  the  death  of  that  hero.  They  then  retired  towards 
the  Indus,  and  are  lost  in  an  unusually  thick  cloud  of  Rajpiit 
fable,  until  they  appear  at  T^n6t,  north  of  J6salm6r,  and  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  Indus.  From  this  period  (which  Colonel  Tod 
thinks  was  in  a.d.  731)  their  annals  assume  an  historical  cha- 
racter, but  are  marked  by  no  important  event,  except  the 
removal  of  their  capital,  in  a.d.  1156,  to  J6salm6r.  They  came 
very  little  in  contact  with  the  Mussulmans  till  after  Akber's  time. 

The  rdjas  of  Amb6r,  or  Jeipiir,  of  the  tribe  of  Cachwahd, 
have,  in  modern  times,  stood  on  an  equality  with  the  Amber  or 
r^a  of  Oudipiir  and  the  rdja  of'  J6dpiir  ;  but  their  -^^^p^- 
rise  into  distinction  is  since  the  accession  of  Akber.  They  were 
ancient  feudatories  of  Ajmir,  and  probably  remained  in  submis- 
sion to  the  Mahometans  after  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom. 
They  may  have  increased  their  consequence  during  the  weakness 
of  the  neighbouring  governments  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for 
they  must  have  been  held  in  consideration  when  Akber  married 
the  rdja's  daughter. 

The  rdjas  of  the  tribe  of  Hdra,  who  give  their  name  to 
H^rauti,  claim  descent  from  the  family  that  ruled  in  HAmuti. 
Ajmir  before  the  Mahometans ;  and  settled  in  their  present 
possessions,  of  which  Biindi  was  then  the  capital,  in  a.d.  1 342. 
They  were  in  some  degree  of  feudal  dependence  on  Oudipiir. 
They  are  not  noticed  in  Mahometan  history  till  just  before 
Akber,  when  the  reigning  rdja  obtained  the  famous  fort  of 
Rintambor  from  the  governor  who  had  held  it  for  the  Afghan 
kings. 
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Besides  these  greater  states,  there  are  several  petty  princi-. 
Potty  states  paMties,  as  the  Chonhdns  of  Pdrker,  the  S6(ias  of 
in  the  desert.  Amerc6t,  etc,  which,  being  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
desert,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  Mussulman  invaders;  and 
those  of  Sir6hi,  Jhil6r,  etc.,  which,  lying  in  the  fertile  tract 
beneath  the  Aravalli  mountains,  and  on  one  road  from  Ajmir 
to  Guzerdt,  were  liable  to  constant  invasion  and  exaction  of 
tribute. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  table-land,  M6wdt,  Gw&lidr^ 
Petto' states  Narwar,  Panna,  Orcha,  Chtod6ri,  and  other  places  in 
^i^Me-  Bund61cand,*  had  been  repeatedly  attacked  by  B6ber 
^^^'  and  Shir  Shih,  and  were  all  tributary  at  the  time  of 

Akber's  accession.    They  were  mostly  held  by  old  BAjput  families. 

The  petty  states  under  the  Himalaya  mountains,  from  Cashmir 
othwun-  inclusive  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  were  independent  imder 
tracts.         sovereigns  of  their  own. 

Many  mountain  and  forest  tribes  throughout  India  were  un- 
subdued, though  they  could  scarcely  be  called  independent : 
they  were  left  out  of  the  pale  of  society,  which  they  sometimes, 
disturbed  by  their  depredations. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INTERNAL   STATE   OF  INDIA. 


Of  the  internal  state  of  the  Mahometan  empire  in  India  we 
Internal  ^^^®  ^^  mcaus  of  obtaining  more  than  a  slight  view. 
S^o^ta^  By  the  theory  of  the  Mahometan  law,  the  ruler  of 
^  w^»t  ^^6  faithful  should  be  elected  by  the  congregation,  and 
power.  might  be  deposed  for  any  flagrant  violation  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Kordn ;  but,  in  practice,  the  king's  office  was. 
hereditary,  and  his  power  absolute.  He  was  considered  as 
bound  to  observe  the  Mahometan  law  ;  but  neither  the  Ulemfi  * 
nor  any  other  public  body  had  the  means  of  enforcing  his 
obedience  to  it ;  the  municipal  institutions  of  villages,  some 
local  jurisdictions  which  will  be  mentioned,  and  some  other 
means   of  passive  resistance,   obstructed  his  will  on  ordinary 

'  [The  oldest  dynasty  in  Bund^Icand  is  of   his    family.     Orcha  was    made    the 

that  of  the   Chandelas,  which  fell  soon  capital  of  Bund^cand  in   1531.     (Col. 

after  Mahmt!id's  invasion.  About  the  time  Franklin,    TtamacL   JR,    A.  S.j  voL  L) 

of  Timiir,  a  Rdjpilt  chief,  named  Dewitda  — Ed.] 

Bir,  fixed  himself  at  Mow,  and  founded  *  [The  heads  of  the  religion  and  law. 

the  dynasty  of  Bundelas  from  the  name  — Ed.] 
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eccasions  ;  but  when  he  was  determined  to  persevere,  there  was 
no  remedy  shOTt  of  rebellion.  ^ 

The  duties  of  vazir,  or  prime  minister,  varied  according  to 
the  abilities  of  the  individual  and  the  activity  of  the  mnwima- 
king.    In  some  cases  he  was  an  uncontrollable  vice-  ^"* 
gerent ;  in  others  only  the  chief  among  the  ministers.    The 
others  had  their  departments,  but  not  very  strictly  defined. 

The  kings  were  easy  of  access :  they  inquired  into  petitions, 
and  transacted  a  great  deal  of  business  in  the  daily  assemblies 
of  their  court ;  which  although  it  must  have  caused  some 
confusion  and  loss  of  time,  afforded  them  the  advantage  of 
information  from  many  quarters,  besides  giving  publicity  to  their 
decisions  and  their  principles  of  government. 

The  governors  of  provinces  exercised,  each  within  his  jurisdio- 
tion,  all  the  executive  powers  of  the  state.  Several  of  Prariium 
the  subordinate  officers  were  aj^ointed  by  the  king,  but  all  were 
under  the  orders  of  the  governor.  In  most  provinces  there  were 
Hii^u  chiefs  who  retained  an  hereditary  jurisdiction  ;  the  most 
submissive  of  this  class  paid  their  revenue  and  furnished  the  aid 
of  their  troops  and  militia  to  the  governor,  and  were  subject  to 
his  control  in  cases  where  he  thought  it  necessary,  but  were  not 
interfered  with.,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  administration : 
the  most  independent  onlj?  yielded  a  general  obedience  to  the 
government,  and  afforded  their  aid  to  keep  the  peace  ;  bttt  these 
last  were  confined  to  strong  countries,  or  large  tracts  bordering 
on  a  province.* 

Part  of  the  army  were  men  hired  singly  by  the  king,  and 
moimted  on  his  horses,  but  the  greater  number  pro-  ajwj, 
bably  brought  their  own  horses  and  arms  ;  and  these  last  would 
often  come  in  parties,  large  or  small,  imder  leaders  of  their  own. 
There  was  no  feudal  authority  under  the  kings  of  Delhi.^  Fir6z 
Sh&h  Tughlak  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  assigned  land 
in  lieu  of  pay ;  and  AH  ud  din  is  said  to  have  been  extremely 
on  his  guard  against  all  grants,  as  tending  to  the  independence 
of  his  officers.* 

Most  governors  had  under  them  some  portion  of  the  regular 

*  [Cf.  the  royal  prerogative  in  tlie  Insti-  downwardi,  bo    aa    to   indnde    persons 

tutflv  of  Mann,  supra,  pp.  20,  21. — ^Ed.1  heading  assigamenia  o£  the  government 

'  It  was  to  these  hereditary  chiefs  that  revenue,  as  well  as  district  and  village 

the  term  zemindar  was  originally  applied.  officers. — (See  Mr.  Stirling,  Asiatic  Be- 

The  pride  of  the  MusBulmans  extended  it  MaroAe»,  vol.  zv.  p.  239.) 
to  independent  princes  (like  those  of  Ou-  '  [The  usual  system  was  that  of  jdglrs 

dqiAr  and  J6dp^T),  whom  they  affected  (see  p.  SI).    Cf.  pp.  978,  545.—ED.] 
to  consider  as  subordinate  to  their  go-  *  HiUory  of  Firdz  Skdkf  by  ShamaS 

vemment ;  but  it  is  only  in  comparatively  Surdji. 
modem  times  that  it  has  been  extended 
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army,  Id  addition  to  their  local  troops ;  and  in  case  of  disturb- 
ance, reinforcements  were  sent  under  separate  commanders, 
who,  when  the  force  was  considerable,  were  nearly  on  an  equality 
with  the  governor. 

At  other  times  governors  were  summoned  to  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  arnodes,  and  on  those  occasions  they  collected  the 
contingents  of  their  zemindars,  took  away  as  many  as  could  be 
spared  of  the  troops  of  the  province,  and,  if  their  situation  was 
favourable,  recruited  new  ones  for  the  occasion. 

By  the  original  theory  of  the  Mahometan  government  the 
Law.  law  was  independent  of  the  state,  or,  rather,  the  state 

was  dependent  on  the  law.  The  calif  was  not  excluded  from  a 
control  over  the  administration  of  justice  ;  but  in  that,  and  even 
in  his  military  and  political  transactions,  he  was  to  be  guided  by 
the  rules  of  the  Kor£n,  and  the  decisions  and  practice  of  the 
Prophet,  and  of  his  own  predecessors.  Before  long,  the 
accumulation  of  decisions  and  the  writings  of  learned  lawyers 
contributed  to  form  a  great  body  of  jurisprudence,  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  required  a  distinct  profession.  At  the  same  time 
the  extension  of  the  Mussulman  conquests  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of 
common  law,  not  derived  from  the  KorAn,  but  from  the  custom 
of  the  country  and  the  discretion  of  the  kings.  From  these 
separate  sources  arose  two  distinct  classes  of  tribunals  :  those  of 
the  c&zls,  which  recognised  the  Mahometan  law  alone,  and  which 
only  acted  on  application,  and  by  fixed  rules  of  procedure  ;  and 
those  of  the  officers  of  government,  whose  authority  was  arbitrary 
and  undefined. 

Civil  trials,  about  marriage,  adoption,  inheritance,  and  gene- 
rally speaking,  all  questions  regarding  private  property,  ought 
properly  to  come  before  the  c£zi ;  who  ought  also  to  try  all 
offences  that  did  not  threaten  the  safety  of  the  state  or  the 
public  tranquillity. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  officers  was  not  so  well  defined. 
We  may  presume  that  their  interference  in  civil  cases  would  be 
rightly  exercised  in  causes  between  servants  of  the  government, 
and  where  there  were  parties  of  such  power  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  c&zl ;  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  also  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  Mahometan  law  in  the  case  of  Hindfis  ; 
and  the  revenue  officers  would  be  natural  umpires  in  many 
disputes  about  land.  In  criminal  cases,  rebels,  conspirators,  and 
highway  robbers,  as  well  as  persons  embezzling  public  money, 
or  otherwise  offending  directly  against  the  state,  fell  under  the 
lawful  jurisdiction  of  the  same  functionaries.    In  general,  how- 
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ever,  the  governors  and  their  officers  were  not  scrupnlons  in 
confining  themselves  to  those  classes  of  trials.  They  received 
all  complaints  that  were  made  to  them,  giving  smnmary  decisions 
in  many  cases,  and  referring  those  that  turned  on  points  of 
Mahometan  law  to  the  cdzi,  to  whom  also  all  canses  that  did 
not  excite  interest  or  promise  profit  would  be  left.  The  power 
of  the  cAzfa  varied  in  different  reigns.  At  some  times  we  see 
the  office,  even  in  provincial  courts,  filled  by  men  of  celebrity ; 
and  at  those  times,  we  must  conclude,  their  authority  was  re- 
spected, as  appeared  likewise  from  the  occasional  resistance  of 
the  c&zis  to  the  governors  :  at  others  it  probably  sunk  neariy 
to  its  present  level,  when  the  duty  is  reduced  to  performing 
marriages,  registering  and  authenticating  deeds,  and  similar 
unimportant  functions. 

There  was  no  church   establishment,   or,  rather,  no  church 
government :  every  man,  king,  or  subject,  who  founded     ohurch. 
a  mosque,  left  funds  to  maintain  the  priest  (im&m)  and  other 
persons  required  for  public  worship.     Assignments  were  also 
made  to  holy  men  and  their  successors,  and  even  to  their  tombs. 

There  was  in  each  district  an  officer  called  sadr,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  see  that  the  objects  of  all  these  grants,  or  at  least 
those  made  by  the  crown,  were  carried  into  effect ;  and  there 
was  a  sadr  us  sudiir  at  the  head  of  all  the  sadrs  :  their  jurisdic- 
tion was  only  over  the  application  of  the  funds  ;  the  succession 
was  settled  by  the  original  grantor,  and  generally  depended  on 
the  choice  of  the  incumbent,  regulated  by  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Though  there  was  no  organised  body  of  clergy,  there  was  a 
class  (called  moulavls  or  mullahs)  from  which  judges,  Mouiavis. 
lawyers,  and  ministers  of  religion  were  generally  or  always 
taken.  But  these  were  rather  graduates  in  law  and  divinity 
than  ecclesiastics.  The  degree  was  conferred  by  a  meeting  of 
some  of  the  recognised  members  of  the  class,  who  were  supposed 
to  ascertain  the  learning  and  fitness  of  an  individual,  and  who 
formally  invested  him  with  his  new  character,  by  tying  on  a 
peculiar  kind  of  turban.  He  was  bound  by  no  vows,  and  was 
subject  to  no  superior,  but  was  controlled  by  public  opinion,  and 
the  hopes  of  preferment  alone. 

Distinct  from  the  ministers  of  religion  was  a  numerous  class 
of  monkish  devotees,  called  dervises  in  Persia,  but  in     FaWrs. 
India  more  frequently  fakirs.      This  is  an  excrescence  of  the 
Mahometan  system,  originating  in  the  sanctity  of  particular 
persons.    At  first  there  were  no  saints,  and  the  earliest  instances 
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of  elevation  to  that  character  were  in  the  case  of  martyrs,  or  of 
distinguished  champions  of  the  feith  who  fell  in  battle.  By  de- 
grees austere  and  religious  lives  led  to  this  sort  of  canonization, 
which  was  conferred  by  public  opinion,  and  generally  on  living 
men.  These  saints  were  followed  by  disciples,  who,  by  degrees, 
formed  orders,  always  distinguished  by  some  watchword  and 
some  form  of  initiation,  and  sometimes  by  peculiarities  of  dress 
or  observances.  Many  of  these  became  early  extinct,  while 
others  branched  out  into  new  orders.  Small  numbers  of  fakirs 
lived  with  their  chiefs,  and  others  were  drawn  together  by  cha- 
ritable distributions,  etc. ;  but  they  had  no  monasteries  like  the 
Hindiis. 

The  most  eminent  among  the  saints  were  not  impostors, 
although  their  followers  might  magnify  the  prophetic  character 
of  their  predictions  and  the  miraculous  effects  of  their  prayers  : 
in  later  times,  however,  there  was  a  lower  class  of  fakirs,  who 
supported  their  claims  to  supernatural  powers  by  tricks  with  mag- 
nets, phosphonis,  etc.,  and  by  legerdemain.  Of  the  higher  descrip- 
tion many  were  treated  with  the  utmost  reverence  even  by  kings ; 
and,  although  professing  poverty  and  abstinence,  were  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  great  splendour,  or  at  least  to  distribute  vast 
sums  in  charity;*  and  they  often  acquired  such  influence  as  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  government.  Several  instances  occur 
of  men  of  great  sanctity  being  put  to  death  for  real  or  suspected 
plots  against  the  state.® 

The  most  flourishing  period  for  these  holy  men  was  the 
thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  Many 
saints  of  those  and  later  times  are  still  revered,  and  are  the 
objects  of  vows  and  pilgrimages  ;  but  the  fakirs,  their  followers, 
though  perhaps  respected  at  first,  have  long  lost  their  influence. 

Many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age  were  unconnected  with, 
supereti-  *°^  ^"^^^  opposed  to,  religion.  Not  only  was  the  faith 
tions.  unbounded  in  astrology,  divination,  magic,  and  other 
arts  discouraged  by  Mahomet ;  but  even  practices  of  the  Hin- 
diis, and  prejudices  originating  in  their  religion,  began  to  gain 

^  Bahd  ud  din  Zakariah,  who  died  in  ihe  one  who  pretended  to  live  almost  without 

beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  nourishment,  and  another  who  professed 

is  still  one  of  the  most  revered  saints,  left  to  remember  a  calif  ^w^o  dind  near  100 

enormous  wealth  to  his  heirs.     (Briggs  s  years  before.      The  first  of  these  also 

Ferighta,  vol.  i.  p.  377.)  told  Ibn  Batt!ita's  thoughts,  and  foretold 

'  Ibn  Battita,  in  the  middle  of  the  thir-  events:   another  fakir  had  seven  foxes 

teenth  century,  furnishes  examples  of  all  that  followed  him  like  dogs,  and  a  lion 

these  kinds.     A  great  fakh*  put  to  death  that  lived  in  harmony  with  an  ant^ope. 

for  a  conspiracy  in  his  time  has  been  men-  For  an  account  of  the  orders,  the  method 

tioned.     He  met  several  really  holy  men  of  initiation,  and  the  prindxMd  saints,  see 

who  made  no  pretensions ;  but  he  also  met  Herklot's  Kdmiini  Iddm^^  . 
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ground.  The  miracles  of  their  j6gis  are  related  by  orthodox 
writers  with  as  perfect  a  conviction  as  conld  have  been  given  to 
those  in  the  Kor^n;  witchcraft  was  nniversally  believed;  omens 
and  dreams  were  paid  the  greatest  attention  to ;  and  this 
credulity  was  not  influenced  by  the  prevalence  of  scepticism  in 
religion;  it  was  admitted  even  by  Akber,  and  exercised  absolute 
sway  over  his  son,  while  it  was  by  no  one  treated  so  contempt- 
uously as  by  the  bigoted  Aurangzlb.  The  Shia  religion  sects. 
never  made  any  progress  in  Hindostan,  as  it  did  in  the  Deckan: 
there  were  no  sectarian  animosities,  and,  altogether,  mndi«. 
there  was  more  superstition  than  fanaticism.  The  Hindiis  were 
regarded  with  some  contempt,  but  with  no  hostility.  They  were 
liable  to  a  capitation  tax  (jizya)  and  some  other  invidious  dis- 
tinctions, but  were  not  molested  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
The  Hindiis  who  are  mentioned  as  military  commanders  may 
perhaps  have  been  zemindirs,  heading  their  contingMits,  and 
not  oflScers  appointed  by  the  crown:  there  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  many  were  employed  in  civil  offices,  especially  of 
revenue  and  accounts;'^  and  we  have  seen  that  H6mii  and  M^dni 
Kdi®  were  entrusted  with  all  the  powers  of  their  respective 
governments,  and  that  under  Mobdrik  Khilji  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  court  and  administration  was  Hindu. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  period  when  the 
conversions  of  Hindus  were  chiefly  accomplished,  or  oonvertions. 
in  what  circumstances  they  were  brought  about.  The  actual 
state  of  the  population  affords  us  little  light.  The  largest 
proportion  of  Mussulmans  to  Hindds  is  probably  in  the  remote 
districts  in  the  east  of  Bengal;  while  about  the  Mahometan 
<»pitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra  it  is  much  less  considerable.'' 

The  terror  of  the  arms  of  the  Mahometans,  and  the  novelty 
of  their  doctrines,  led  many  to  change  their  religion  at  first; 
but  when  these  were  succeeded  by  controversial  discussion  and 
more  moderate  intolerance,  a  spirit  opposed  to  conversion  would 
naturally  arise. 

The  whole  of  the  Mussulmans  in  India  at  the  present 
moment  do  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  the  population;  and,  after 
allowing  for  the  great  and  long-continued  immigration,  and  for 

'  Bdber  informs  us  that  when  he  ar-  In  most  parts  of  Bengal  they  are  one- 
rived  in  India,  "  the  officers  of  revenue,  fourth  ;  but  in  the  west  of  Behrir  and  in 
merchants,  and  work-people,  were  all  Hin-  Bendres,  not  above  one-twentieth.  See 
■diis."— (Erskine's  Bdber,  p.  232.)  Lord  Wellesley's  interrogatories,  in  1801, 

*  [For  this  Rdj  p6t  chief,  see  the  acoount  laid  before  Parliament.    Buchanan  makes 

of  Miilwa  in  the  Appendix. — Ed.]  the  Mahometans  in  the  west  of  BtMt  one- 

'  In  Bengal,  east  of  the  Ganges,  they  thirteenth. 
are  more  than  one-half  of  the  population. 
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the  natural  increase,  during  eight  centuries,  of  a  favoured  class 
whose  circumstances  gave  great  facility  in  rearing  families,  the 
number  left  for  converts  would  not  be  very  great.  Even  if  the 
whole  eighth  part  of  the  population  were  converts,  the  propor- 
tion would  be  surprisingly  small  compared  to  other  Mahometan 
countries.*^ 

The  revenue  system  was  probably  the  same  as  now  exists 
sevenno.  and  as  existed  under  the  Hindiis;  for  the  alterations 
attempted  by  Shir  Sh^,  and  accomplished  by  Akber,  were  not 
designed  to  change  the  system,  but  to  render  it  more  perfect. 
The  confusion  of  new  conquests,  and  the  ignorance  of  foreign 
rulers,  must,  however,  have  led  to  many  abuses  and  exactions. 

The  condition  of  the  people  in  ordinary  times  does  not  appear 
ooxxditionof  ^0  have  borne  the  marks  of  oppression.  The  historian 
the  people,  ^f  ^irdz  Shih  (a.d.  1351  to  1394)  expatiates  on 
the  happy  state  of  the  ryots,  the  goodness  of  the  houses  and 
famiture,  and  the  general  use  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  by 
their  women.  He  is  a  panegyrical  writer,  and  not  much  to  be 
trusted ;  but  he  says,  among  other  things,  that  every  ryot  had 
a  good  bedstead  and  a  neat  garden;  and  the  mere  mention 
of  such  circumstances  shows  a  more  minute  attention  to  the 
comforts  of  the  people  than  would  be  met  with  in  a  modern 
author. 

The  general  state  of  the  country  must,  no  doubt,  have  been 
state  of  the  flourishing.  Nicolo  di  Conti,  who  travelled  about 
oountry.  ^  jj  1420,"  spcaks  highly  of  what  he  saw  about 
Guzer&t,  and  found  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  (or  perhaps  the 
TowMand  M6gna)  covered  with  towns,  amidst  beautiful  gardens 
oommeroe.  gj^^j  orchards,  and  passed  four  famous  cities  before  he 
reached  Maarazia,  which  he  describes  as  a  powerftil  city  filled 
with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Barbosa  and  Bartema, 
who  travelled  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  cor- 
roborate those  accounts.  The  former,  in  particular,  describes 
Cambay  as  a  remarkably  well-built  city,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  filled  with  merchants  of  all  nations,  and  with  artisans 
and  manufacturers  like  those  of  Flanders."  Even  Ibn 
Battita,  who  travelled  during  the  anarchy  and  oppression  of 
Mohammed  Tughlak's  reign  (about  1340  or  1350),  though  in- 

**    The    proportion    of   one-eighth  is  "  Barbosa  is  in  Ramusio,  vol.  L  p.  288, 

frojaiHtJxvltonBl)eaeripti<mofffindo9Uin,  and  Bartema  in  the  same  volume,  p.  147. 

Tol.  L  p.  25.    He  does  not  give  his  author-  Cesare  Federid,  in  1563,  gives  a  similar 

ity,  but  he  is  supported  by  the  common  account  of  Guzenlt,  Ramusio,  vol.  iii 

opinion.  p.  386  (edition  of  1606),  and  Hackluyt, 

"  Ramusio,  vol  i.  p.  869.  vol.  ii.  p.  843. 
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snirections  were  raging  in  most  parts  through  which  he  passed, 
enumerates  many  large  and  populous  towns  and  cities,  and  gives 
a  high  impression  of  the  state  in  which  the  country  must  have 
been  before  it  fell  into  disorder. 

Bdber,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although  he 
regards  Hindostan  with  the  same  dislike  that  Europeans  still 
feel,  speaks  of  it  as  a  rich  and  noble  country,  abounding  in  gold 
and  silver;*'  and  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  swarming 
population,  and  the  innumerable  workmen  in  every  trade  and 
profession." 

The  part  of  India  still  retained  by  the  Hindiis  was  nowise 
inferior  to  that  possessed  by  the  Mahometans.  Besides  the 
writers  already  mentioned,  Abdurrazzdk,  an  ambassador  from 
the  grandson  of  Tameriane,  visited  the  south  of  India  in  a.d. 
1442  ;  ^  and  all  concur  in  giving  the  impression  of  a  prosperous 
countrv'. 

Those  of  them  who  visited  Bijayanagar  are  unbounded  in 
their  admiration  of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  that  city  ;  their 
descriptions  of  which,  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  pomp  of  the  rdja,  are  equal  to  those  given  by  others  of  Delhi 
and  Canouj.** 

Other  populous  towns  are  mentioned  ;  and  Ibn  Batiita  speaks 
of  Madura,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  (then  recently 
conquered  by  the  Mahometans),  as  a  city  like  Delhi.  The  same 
author  says,  that  through  the  whole  of  Malabdr  for  two  months' 
journey,  there  was  not  a  span  free  from  cultivation :  everybody 


'*  Erskine's  Bdber,  pp.  310,  333.  pliants,  who  would  spread  over  the  culti- 

"  IhUL,  pp.   315,   334.    To  all  these  vated  country  for  food ;  and  that  there 

accounts  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the 

country,  it  is  natural  to  oppose  the  state-  residence  of  such  animals  and  the  absence 

ment  of  Bdber,  that  in  his  time  elephants  of  population,  appears  from  the  facts  that 

abounded  about  Cdlpf  and  in  Karrah  and  the  rhinoceros  is  still  common  in  the  Rdj- 

If^bikpdr  (Erskine's  BdJbeTy  p.  315),  and  mahal  hills,  close  to  the  populoiis  lands 

the  fact  of  Akber's  falling  in  with  a  herd  of  Bengal,  while  in  the  vast  forest  on  the 


of  those  animals  near  CoUras  in  the  east      east  of  Berdr  there  are  neither  rhinoce- 
of  Mdlwa  (Briggs's  FerishUt,  voL  ii.  p.      roses  nor  elephants,  except  a  few  of  the 


216)  ;  from  which  we  might  suppose  that  last,  which  are  supposed  to  be  tame  ones 

those  places  were  then  amidst  forests  which  have  escapcKi. 
which  have  since  been  cleared  away.     I  ^  Murray's  Discoveries  in  AHa,  vol.  ii. 

am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  the  p.  18. 

disappearance  of  the  elephants  is  to  be  "  Abdurrazzdk's  description  of  Bijaya- 

ascribed  to  the  activity  of  the  Mahometan  nagar  is  so  glowing,  that  it  is  scarcely 

hunters,  and  not  to  the  improvement  of  surpassed  by  that  in  the  story  of  Prince 

thecountxy.    Ibn  Battita,  who  wrote  near  Ahmed  in   the   Arabian  Nights,  which 

two  centuries  before  Bdber,  expressly  says  appears  to  be  taken  from  itb     Conti  is  so 

that  Karrah  and  Mdnikptlr  were  the  two  extravagant  as  to  say  that  it  is  sixty  miles 

most  populous  districts  in  India  (Lee's  7&»  in  circumference.     Bartema  says  seven 

Bat^iioj  p.  119) ;  small  tracts  of  hills  and  miles  ;  but  adds,  that  it  is  very  like  Milan. 


jungle  would  be  enough  to  shelter  ele- 
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had  a  garden,  with  his  house  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a 
wooden  fence  round  the  whole." 

The  seaports,  above  all,  seem  to  have  attracted  admiration. 
Those  on  both  coasts  are  described  as  large  cities,  the  resort 
and  habitation  of  merchants  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
carrying  on  trade  with  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  China."  A 
great  home  trade  was  likewise  carried  on  along  the  coast,  and 
into  the  interior. 

The  adulation  of  the  historians  of  later  kings  has  had  a 
tendency  to  depreciate  the  state  of  improvement  attained  under 
the  early  dynasties.  One  claims  the  institution  of  posts  for  his 
hero,  another  the  establishment  of  highways  with  caravanserais 
and  rows  of  trees  ;  and  Abiil  Fazl  has  been  the  occasion  of  most 
of  the  useful  inventions  in  India  being  ascribed  to  Akber.  But 
we  have  seen  from  Ibn  Batuta  that  regular  horse  as  well  as  foot 
posts  existed  under  Mohammed  Tughlak ;  and  foot  posts,  to  a 
•certain  extent,  must  be  coeval  with  village  establishments."  The 
roads  may  have  been  improved  by  Shir  Shdh  ;  but  Ibn  Batiita, 
200  years  before  his  time,  found  the  highways  shaded  by  trees, 
with  resting-houses  and  wells  at  regular  intervals  along  a  great 
part  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  then  under  the  Hindiis  ;  and  in 
an  inscription  lately  discovered,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  is  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  there  is  an  especial 
order  by  the  king  for  digging  wells  and  planting  trees  along  the 
public  highways. 

It  has  been  said  (though  not  by  Abi\l  Fazl)  that  Akber  first 
Coinage.  coined  silver  or  gold  money.  The  assertion  is  incon- 
sistent with  all  history  ;  if  the  Hindi\s  had  not  a  coinage  in  those 
metals  earlier,  they  at  least  adopted  it  from  the  Bactrian  Greeks,* 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Ghaznavites 
<;ould  not  have  dropped  a  practice  observed  by  the  Sdm&nis 
and  the  califs  ;  and  the  second  coin  in  Mr.  Marsden's  collection, 
belonging  to  the  Delhi  kings,  is  a  silver  one  of  Altamish,  who 
died  in  1235.^^ 

If  the  value  of  the  coins  at  different  periods  can  be  fixed  at  all, 
it  can  only  be  after  long  inquiry  by  a  person  accustomed  to  such 
subjects.*^    The  first  princes  used  dinars  and  dirhems,  like  the 

"  Lee's  Ihn  Bat^a,  p.  166.  his  letters  and  orders  by  their  means  from 

"  Besides  ships  from  Persia,  Arabia,  village  to  village  along  the  road. 

:and  other  neighbouring  countries,  some  *  Mr.  Prinsep's  Viefid  Tablet,  p.  15, 

of  the  ports  of  Malabtir  were  frequented  and  his  Researches  in  the  Journal  of  the 

by  large  junks  from  China.     {Ibn  BatUta,  Asiatic  Soeietu  of  Calcutta. 

pp.  169,  172.)  "  Marsdens  Numitmata  Orientalia,  p. 

*•  Each  ^'illage  has  a  public  messenger  ;  521. 

tind  economy  as  well  as  despatch  would  "  Some  notion  of  the  fluctaations  in 

vsuggest  to  the  head  of  a  district  to  send  this  respect  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
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califs  ;  these  were  succeeded  .by  tankhas,  divided  into  dims  or 
jitals.  Shir  Shdh  changed  the  name  of  tankha  to  that  of  mpeia, 
or  rupee,  which  was  adopted  by  Akber ;  and  the  latter  prince 
fixed  the  weight  and  relative  value  of  money  on  a  scale  which 
remained  unaltered  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
is  the  basis  of  that  now  in  use. 

We  are  enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the 
early  Mussulmans  by  the  specimens  they  have  left  of  Axchitectore. 
their  architecture.  The  arches  of  the  unfinished  mosque  near 
the  Kutb  Minir,  besides  their  height  and  the  rich  ornamental 
inscriptions  with  which  they  i  are  covered,  deserve  mention 
as  eariy  instances  of  the  pointed  arch.*'  The  centre  arch 
appears  by  the  inscription  to  have  been  finished  in  a.h.  594, 
A.D.  1197.  Many  of  the  buildings  of  the  later  princes  before 
Akber  have  small  pointed  arches,  and  seem  to  betray  the  in- 
capacity of.  the  builders  to  erect  a  dome  of  any  size.  Their 
mosques  are  composed  of  a  collection  of  small  cupolas,  each 
resting  on  four  pillars  ;  so  that  the  whole  mosque  is  only  a  suc- 
cession of  alleys  between  ranges  of  pillars,  with  no  clear  space  of 
any  extent- 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  form  may  have  been  retained, 
as  that  originally  appropriated  for  mosques,  by  architects  capable 
of  constnicting  large  cupolas.  The  Black  Mosque  at  Delhi,  for 
instance,  is  in  the  ancient  style,  though  built  in  a.d.  1387,  under 
Firdz  Tughlak  ;  while  the  tomb  of  Ghiyds  ud  din  Tughlak,  who 

lowing  statements : — The  dindr  under  the  Elizaheth*s  shilling  contained  88*8  grains 

califs  was  about  equal  to  lOs.  8d.  (Mars-  of  pure  silver  ;  Akber's  rupee,  therefore, 

den*s  Numitmata,  p.  xvii.).    In  Itrn  Ba-  was  worth  U.  lljrf.  of  English  money  of 

ttita's  time  a  western  dindr  was  to  an  east>  his  time.     Akber*s  standard  remauied  al- 

em  as  4  to  1,  and  an  eastern  dindr  seems  most  unaltered,  all  over  the  Mogul  domi- 

to  have  been  one-tenth  of  a  tankha,  which,  nions,  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire 

even  supposing  the  tankha  of  that  day  to  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 

be  equal  to  a  rupee  of  Akber,  would  be  numerous  mints  sprung   up,  and  issued 

only  2iff.  {Rn  Batman  p.  149).  A  modem  much  debased  money.    The  rupee  that 

dinir,  in  Cdbul,  is  so  small,  that  it  takes  now  circulates  in  the  Company's  terri- 

200  to  make  an  abdssi,  a  coin  of  less  value  tories  contains  176  grains  oi  pure  silver, 

than  a  shilling.    The  tankha  is  said  by  and  exchanges  for  64  peisas,  containing 

Ferishta  (vol  i.  p.  360)  to  have  been,  in  100  grains  of  copper  each. 
Aid  ud  din's  time,  equal  to  fifty  jitals  (a  [Cf.     Prinsep's     Ugefid     TaUe8    (Mr. 

oopper  coin  which  some  said  was  equal  to  Thomas*  edit.)  and  Mr.  Thomas'  papers 

a  peisa),  and  in  Mohammed  Tughlak's  on  the  coins  of  the  Path^n  Sultans  in  the 

time  it  was  so  debased  as  to  be  worth  not  Numiimatic  Chronicle. — Ed.] 
more  than  15  peisas.    The  tankha  ap-  ^  The  Kutb  Mindr,  finished  by  Alta- 

pears  to  be  the  coin  represented  by  the  mish  between  a.d.  1210  and  a.d.  1236,  has 

modem  rupee,  and,  perhaps,  when  at  its  pointed  arches  in  the  doors.    By  examin- 

proper   standard,  was    about  the  same  ing  the  ruins  of  old  and  new  Delhi  alone, 

Talue.    The  rupee  of  Akber  contained  a  view  of  the  progress  of  Indian  archi- 

174-6  grains  <rf  pure  silver,  and  was  divided  tecture  might  be  made  out  which  would 

into  40  ddms  or  peisas  (of  191  ^  grains  of  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  art  in 

oopper  each).     The  ddm  -was  divided  into  the  East. 


25  jitals  (probably  a  nominal  coin).  Queen 
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died  in  a.d.  1325,  is  covered  with  one  cnpola  of  considerable 
magnitude." 

The  domes  at  first  are  low  and  flat ;  they  gradually  gain 
elevation  till  the  time  of  Jehingir,  or  Sh6h  Jeh&n,  when  they 
take  in  considerably  more  than  half  of  a  sphere,  and  are  raised 
upon  a  cylinder.  The  arches,  also,  are  diflTerent  at  different 
times  :  the  early  ones  are  plain  Gothic  arches  ;  the  latest  ones 
are  ogee  and  horse-shoe  arches,  feathered  all  round.  The  build- 
ings after  Akber's  accession  are  much  lighter,  as  well  as  more 
lofty  and  more  splendid,  than  those  of  an  earlier  date  ;  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  make  a  strong  impression  from  their  massive  and 
austere  character.** 

Though  the  constant  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  nature  of  the 
tracery,  and  some  other  particulars,  create  a  resemblance  between 
the  Gothic,  and  Indian  architecture  which  strikes  every  one  at 
first  sight,  yet  the  frequency  and  importance  of  domes,  and  the 
prevalence  of  horizontal  lines  in  the  Indian,  make  an  essential 
difference  between  the  styles.  The  more  ancient  buildings  in 
particular,  which  in  other  respects  are  most  like  the  Gothic,  are 
marked  by  a  bold  and  unbroken  cornice  formed  of  flat  stones, 
projecting  very  far,  and  supported  by  deep  brackets  or  modilions 
of  the  same  material. 

Even  the  abundance  of  turrets  and  pinnacles  does  not  in- 
crease the  resemblance  to  the  Gothic ;  for  they  seldom  taper 
at  all,  and  never  much ;  and  they  always  end  in  a  dome, 
which  sometimes  bulges  out  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
turret. 

The  early  Mussulmans  were  stout  and  ruddy  men,  dressed  in 
MMinen.  short  tuuics  of  thick  cloth,  and  always  in  boots.  Those 
of  Aurangzlb's  time  were  generally  slender,  dark,  and  sallow, 
and  wore  long  white  gowns  of  the  thinnest  muslin,  which  spread 
out  from  the  waist  in  innumerable  folds,  and  scarcely  showed  the 
naked  foot  and  embroidered  slipper.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  gradation  by  which  this  change,  and  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion in  manners,  were  effected. 

It  must  have  begun  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  connexion 
with  Ghaznl  and  Gh6r.  Ibn  Battita,  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  mentions  the  use  of  bitel,  and  notices  peculiari- 

•*  The  dome  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed  finished  their  work  like  jewellera.    Yet 

from  the  buildings  of  the  Greek  empire  ;  the  ornaments,  florid  as  they  are  in  their 

but  the  mosques  erected  after  it  had  once  proper  places,  are  never  thrown  away,  or 

been  fully  established  in  India  are  inoom-  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  general  se- 

parably  superior  in  the  elegance  of  their  vere  and  solemn  character  of  their  edi- 

exterior  to  St.  Sophia.  fioes."'    {Bukt^  Beber'i  Journal,  voL  L 

**  "  These  Patans  built  like  giants,  and  p.  666.) 
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ties  in  the  cookery,  and  what  he  calls  oddity  in  the  manners; 
and  Baber,  early  in  the  sixteenth,  is  shocked  to  find  everything 
so  unlike  what  he  is  used  to.*^  It  is  probable  that  the  greatest 
alteration  took  place  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Timiir, 
when  the  influx  of  foreigners  was  stopped  by  hostile  feelings 
to^^Tirds  the  Uzbeks  and  AfghAns,  and  by  religious  prejudices 
against  the  Persians.*^  It  was  the  direct  policy  of  Akber  that 
the  manners  of  the  Mahometans  should  assimilate  to  those  of  the 
original  natives. 

This  mixture  probably  softened  the  manners  of  the  people 
from  the  first ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  it  had  any  efiect  on 
the  government.  There  were  many  more  instances  of  cruelty 
and  perfidy  under  the  slave  kings  than  in  the  time  of  Mahmiid 
and  his  successors.  Such  atrocities  under  the  succeeding 
dynasties  were  generally  owing  to  the  tyrannical  disposition  of 
an  individual,  or  the  revolts  of  foreign  troops  ;  and  under  most 
of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Timur,  the  general  character  of 
the  government  approached  to  the  mildness  and  moderation  of 
European  sovereignties. 

Purely  Mahometan  literature  flourished  most  in  India  during 
the  period  to  which  we  are  now  adverting,  and  fell  off  Mahometan 
after  the  accession  of  Akber.  Improvements  in  science  "*»"^"'®- 
were,  doubtless,  obtained  from  Hindti  and  European  sources  ;  but, 
I  believe,  there  is  no  eminent  specimen  of  Persian  composition 
in  India  after  the  epoch  mentioned. 

The  great  superiority  of  Mahometan  writers  over  their  prede- 
cessors in  Sanscrit  is  in  history,  and  is  derived  from  the  Arabs. 
Though  often  verbose  on  ordinary  topics,  and  silent  on  those  of 
interest,  deficient  in  critical  skill  and  philosophical  spirit,  and 
not  exempt  from  occasional  puerility  and  exaggeration,  their 
histories  always  present  a  connected  narrative  of  the  progress 

"  B(lber*B  account   is  amusmg,  being  good  food  or  bread  in  their  bdzdrs,  no 

written  with  all  the  violent  prejudice  still  baths  or  colleges,  no  candles,  no  torches, 

felt  by  persons  just  arrived  from  C^bul  not  a  candlestick.'*     He  then  goes  on  to 

or  from  Europe.  "  Hindostan  is  a  country  ridicule  their  clumsy  substitutes  for  the 

that  has  few  pleasures  to  recommend  it.  last  useful  articles.     (Erskine's    Bdber^ 

The  people  are  not  handsome.     They  have  p.  333.) 

no  idea  of  the  chai-ms  of  friendly  society,  ^  So  complete  was  the  separation  at 
or  frankly  mixing  together,  or  of  familiar  last,  that  Aurangzib  treats  the  Persians 
intercourse.  They  have  no  genius,  no  (the  original  models  of  the  Indian  Mus- 
comprehension  of  mind,  no  politeness  of  sulmans)  as  rude  barbarians,  and  hardly 
manners,  no  kindness,  no  fellow-feeling,  ever  mentions  their  name  without  a 
no  ingenuity  or  mechanical  invention  in  rhyming  addition,  which  may  be  trans- 
planning  or  executing  their  handicraft  lated,  **  monsters  of  the  wilds."  [We  may 
works,  no  skill  or  knowledge  in  design  or  compare  the  separation  which  took  place 
architecture  ;  they  have  no  good  horses,  between  the  Normans  who  settled  in 
no  good  flesh,  no  grapes  or  musk  melons,  England  and  their  brethren  in  Normandy, 
no  good  fruits,  no  ice  or  cold  water,  no  — Ed.] 
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of  events,  show  a  knowledge  of  geography,  a  minnte  attention 
to  dates,  and  a  laudable  readmess  to  quote  authorities,  which 
place  them  immeasurably  above  the  vague  fables  of  the  Brahmins. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  modem  language 
jMnnpoAge,    of  the  Indian  Mahometans. 

After  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Delhi,  the  conversation 
of  their  wives  and  children,  as  well  as  their  continual  intercourse 
with  the  natives,,  must  have  taught  the  conquerors  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  country,.in  which  most  of  the  roots  were  Sanscrit, 
but  the  forms  and  inflexions  more  like  modem  Hindostani.  It  is 
not  likely  that  this  language  remained  long  unmixed  ;  though  the 
progress  of  its  change  into  that  now  spoken  has  not  yet  been 
traced  by  any  orientalist. 

It  is  stated  by  a  modern  Mahometan  writer,*^  that  the  lan- 
guage took  its  present  form  during  TImiir's  invasion;  and, 
although  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  an  incursion  which  lasted 
less  than  a  year,  and  left  no  traces  but  in  blood,  could  aflect  the 
language  of  a  nation,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  may  have  formed  a  marked  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  Hindostani. 

It  could  have  made  little  progress  before  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  as  it  is  formed  on  the  Indian  dialect  of  Oanouj, 
and  not  on  that  of  the  Panjdb,  the  only^  province  previously 
occupied.*" 

The  use  of  this  mixed  language  in  composition  must  have  been 
of  a  later  date  ;  for  though  Mr.  Colebrooke  mentions  a  SUndu 
poet  who  wrote  at  Amber  (or  Jeiptir)  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  who  sometimes  borrowed  words  from  the 
Persian  ;  yet  he  states  that  even  Mahometan  poets  at  first  wrote 
in  the  pure  local  dialect  above  mentioned,  which,  he  says,  was 
called  Hindi  or  Hindevi  ;  and  the  specimens  given  in  a  Persian 
book  on  the  poets  of  India  (written  in  a.d.  1752),  although  all 
composed  by  Mahometans,  do  not  introduce  Persian  or  Arabic 
till  near  the  end  of  the  series. 

The  earliest  of  the  celebrated  poets  in  modem  Hindostani  is 
Wall,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
is  followed  by  a  long  train  down  to  the  present  time.  Their 
compositions,  are,  in  general,  mere  imitations  of  the  Persians. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  had  the  merit  of  introducing 
satires  on  manners  and  domestic  life  in  Asia  ;  for  those  of  the 

"  Quoted  in  Dr.  Gilchriat'a  Mndostdni      vol.  vii.  p.  220.    [Cf.  M-GarcindeTaaay's 
Philology.  Ilitt.  de  la  Litt.  Uindoui  et  Hindouttanif 

■"  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Asiatic  Researches,       vol.  i.— Ed.] 
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Arabs  and  Persians  seem  to  have  been  invectives  against  indivi- 
duals^ like  Ferdonsi's  against  Mahmiid.  The  best  author  in  this 
branch  of  poetry  is  Sondd,  who  lived  late  in  the  last  century. 

The  other  dialects  (as  those  of  Bengal,  Guzer£t,  etc.),  and 
also  the  languages  of  the  Deckan,  have  admitted  Persian  and 
Arabic  words  in  great  numbers,  but  without  forming  a  new 
language  like  the  Hindost&ni. 


BOOK    IX. 

AEBEB. 


CHAPTER    I. 
FKOM   1556   TO   1586. 


Akbbr  was   only  thirteen  years  and  four  months  old  at  his. 
father's  death,  and  though  unusually  manly  and  intelli-  ^j,,  1555^ 
gent  for  his  age,  was  obviously  incapable  of  adminis-  AS;e2Son 
tering  the  government.    He  had  been  sent  by  Hmniyiin  o'-^**^'- 
as  the  nominal  head  of  the  army  in  the  PanjAb,  but  the  real 
conmiand  was  vested  in  Bair^m  Kh^n ;  and  the  same  BiiirteL 
relation  was  preserved  after  Akber's  accession.    Bairim  ^^^ 
received  a  title  equivalent  to  that  of  "  the  king's  father,"^  and 
was  invested  with  the  unlimited  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of 
sovereignty. 

The  nobleman  thus  trusted  was  a  Ttirkmdn  by  birth,*  and  had 
been  a  distinguished  officer  under  Humdytin  before  his  expulsion 
from  India.  In  the  final  defeat  of  that  monarch  by  Shir  Sh&h, 
Bairim  was  separated  from  his  master,  and  made  his  way,  after 
a  long  series  of  dangers  and  adventures,  through  Guzerdt  to  Sind, 
where  he  joined  Humdytin,  in  the  third  year  after  his  expulsion. 
He  was  received  with  joy  by  the  whole  of  the  exiled  party,  who 
seem  already  to  have  rightly  estimated  his  value  in  times  of 
difficulty.  He  became  thenceforward  the  most  confidential  of 
HumdyAn's  officers  ;  and  it  would  have   been  better  for  the 

'  It  was  "  KhAn  Bdbd,"  which  ia  the  companied  the  army  sent  by  Shih  Ismail 

Persian  for  the  title  of  Atdbek,  bo  com-  to  assist  Bdber  in  the  conquest  of  Trans- 

mon  among  the  T(!irks,  both  meaning  oxiana.     He  had  escaped  when  the  army 

''Lord  Father."  was  routed,  and  had  ever  since  served 

'  Bairdm  Kh^  was  originally  a  sub-  Bdber  and  his  family.    Ahtil  Fazl  is  hi.s 

ject  of  Persia  imd  a  Shiah,  and  had  ao-  warm  panegyrist.    {£r8kine.)=:;-^D.] 
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affairs  of  his  sovereign  if  they  had  borne  more  of  the  impress  of 
his  determined  character. 

At  the  time  of  HumiyAn's  death  Bairdm  was  engaged  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  resistance  of  Secander  S6r,  who  had 
retired  to  the  skirts  of  the  northern  mountains,  and  still  retained 
his  pretensions  to  be  king  of  Delhi  and  the  Panjib.  He  had 
Loss  of  scarcely  time  to  arrange  the  new  government,  when  he 
C4bai.  received  intelligence  that  MIrzd  Soleimin  of  Badakhsh&n 
had  taken  possession  of  Cabul  and  all  that  part  of  Humdyiin's 
late  dominions  ;  and  while  he  was  considering  the  means  of 
repairing  this  disaster,  he  learned  that  H6m6  had  set  out  with 
an  army  on  the  part  of  Sultin  Adall,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
expelling  the  Moguls  and  reducing  the  rebellion  of  Secander  Stir, 
The  result  of  this  contest  has  been  already  told.'  The  Afghans 
A.D.  1656.  were  defeated  ;  and  H6m<i,  who  fought  with  desperate 
A  H.'oei.  valour,  and  had  continued  to  resist  after  he  had  received 
D^^d  a  mortal  wound  from  an  arrow  through  the  eye,  at 
HdmA.  length  fell  senseless  on  his  elephant,  and  was  taken 

prisoner  and  brought  to  Akber's  tent.  Bairdm  was  desirous  that 
Akber  should  give  him  the  first  wound,  and  thus,  by  imbruing 
his  sword  in  the  blood  of  so  distinguished  an  infidel,  should 
establish  his  right  to  the  envied  title  of  "  Ghizl,"  or  "  Champion 
of  the  Faith  "  ;  but  the  spirited  boy  refused  to  strike  a  wounded 
enemy,  and  Bair&m,  irritated  by  his  scruples,  himself  cut  off  the 
captive's  head  at  a  blow. 

Akber  soon  after  took  possession  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  He 
Berovery  of  was,  bcforc  loug,  obliged  to  return  to  the  Panjdb,  by 
Agra.  intelligence  that   Secander  Stir  had   issued  from  the 

CM^KT»^in  mountains  and  possessed  himself  of  a  great  portion  of 
Submission  the  proviucc.  The  plain  country  was  easily  recovered, 
sur.  **"  ^^  and  Secander  retired  to  the  strong  fort  of  Mdnk6t.* 
He  defended  that  place  with  obstinacy  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
eight  months'  operations  that  he  capitulated,  and  was  allowed  to 
retire  to  Bengal,  which  was  still  held  by  an  ofiicer  of  the  Afghin 
dynasty. 

The  real  restoration  of  the  House  of  Tamerlane  may  be  dated 
Arbitniry  ^"^oui  this  period:  it  had  been  brought  about  entirely 
ffaSJm**  through  the  exertions  of  Bair£m  Khdn,  whose  power 
Khin.  ^as  now  at  the  highest  pitch  ever  reached  by  a  subject, 
and  already  began  to  show  distant  indications  of  decline. 

'  See  p.  462.  mountainBi  to  control    the    Gakkars. — 

*  [It  had  been  built  by  Selim  Shdh,  on       Ed.] 
the  farthest  outsku-ts   of    the    SewsUik 
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Bairdm's  military  talents,  and  the  boldness  and  vigour  of  his 
government,  had  enabled  him  to  surmount  external  difficulties 
under  which  a  less  determined  leader  would  have  sunk;  and 
even  his  arbitrary  and  inflexible  disposition  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  subordination  in  an  army  of  adventurers,  whose 
disorders  Humdyiin  had  never  been  able  to  repress,  and  which 
must  soon  have  overturned  the  government  after  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  minor. 

His  domination  was  therefore  submitted  to  without  a  murmur 
as  long  as  the  general  safety  depended  on  his  exercise  of  it ; 
but  when  the  fear  of  immediate  destruction  was  removed,  the 
pressure  of  his  rule  began  to  be  felt,  and  was  rendered  more 
intolerable  by  some  of  the  vices  of  his  nature.  His  temper  was 
harsh  and  severe,  his  manners  haughty  and  overbearing.  He 
was  jealous  of  his  authority  to  the  last  degree,  exacted  un- 
bounded obedience  and  respect,  and  could  not  suffer  the  smallest 
pretension  to  power  or  influence  derived  from  any  source  but 
his  favour. 

These  qualities   soon  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies,  and,  in 
time,  alienated  the  mind  of  the  king,  now  advancing  g^^JJ^^^^^ 
towards  manhood,  and  impatient  of  the  insignificance  atoourt 
to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  dictatorial  proceedings  of  his 
minister. 

His  indignation  was  increased  by  the  injustice  of  some  of 
Bair^m's  acts  of  power.  As  early  as  the  battle  with  H^mii, 
Bairam  took  advantage  of  Akber's  absence  on  a  hawking  party, 
to  put  to  death  Tardl  B6g,  the  former  governor  of  Delhi,  with- 
out even  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  king's  orders  on  so  solemn 
an  occasion.*  The  victim  had  been  one  of  Biber's  favourite 
companions,  and  had  accompanied  Hum^ydn  in  all  his  wan- 
derings, but  had  no  doubt  exposed  himself  to  punishment  for 
his  premature  evacuation  of  Delhi.  One  day,  while  Akber  was 
amusing  himself  with  an  elephant  fight,  one  of  these  animals 
ran  off  the  field,  pursued  by  its  antagonist,  and  followed  by  a 
promiscuous  crowd  of  spectators:  it  rushed  through  the  tents 
of  Bairdm,  some  of  which  were  thrown  down  ;  thus  exposing 
the  minister  himself  to  danger,  while  it  threw  all  around  him 
into  the  utmost  confusion  and  alarm.  Irritated  by  this  seeminj^ 
affront,  and  perhaps  suspecting  a  secret  design  against  his  life, 
Bairam  ordered  the  elephant-driver  to  be  put  to  death,  and  for 

*  [Tardl  B^g  and  Bairdm  were  old  rivals  Bairdm,— the  Transoxian  chiefs  lookij  g 

under  HumKytin  ;  the  former  was  one  of  up  to  him  as  much  as  those  from  PerLia 

the  oldest  Chaghatdi  nobles,  and  he  stood  did  to  Bairdm  {Enkine), — Ed.] 
in  the  way  of  the  able  and  ambitious 
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some  time  maintained  a  reserved  and  sullen  demeanonr  to- 
wards the  king  himself.  A  nobleman  of  consequence  enough 
to  oppose  Bairdm  was  put  to  death  on  some  slight  charge  by 
that  minister.  The  king's  own  tutor,  Plr  Mohammed  Ehin, 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate,  and  was  banished,  on  pretence 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Those  about  the  king's  person  were 
constantly  harassed  by  BairiLm's  distrustfal  temper,  and  were 
provoked  by  his  persecutions  to  realize  his  suspicions  of  their 
enmity.  At  length  Akber  was  driven  to  make  an  effort  to 
deliver  himself  from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  lived.  He  con- 
certed a  plan  wiih  those  around  him,  and  took  occasion,  when 
on  a  hunting  party,  te  make  an  unexpected  journey  to  Delhi, 
k.j).iBoo,  on  the  plea  of  a  sudden  illness  of  his  mother.  He 
A.K.66K  was  no  sooner  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  minister's 
A'khirts.  influence,  than  he  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing 
that  he  had  taken  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  and 
forbidding  obedience  to  orders  issued  by  any  other  than  his 
Akber  M-  authority.  Bairim's  eyes  were  opened  by  these  pro- 
goveramant.  cecdiugs ;  aud  he  exerted  himself,  when  too  late,  to 
ofBairim.  rccovcr  the  king's  confidence.  He  sent  two  of  his 
principal  adherents  to  court ;  but  Akber,  nowise  mollified  by 
this  submission,  refused  to  see  the  envoys,  and  soon  after 
committed  them  to  prison. 

This  open  separation  was  not  long  in  producing  its  natural 
effect ;  all  ranks  forsook  the  falling  minister,  to  court  the  sove- 
reign, from  whose  youthful  virtues,  and  even  weaknesses,  they 
expected  a  happy  contrast  to  the  strict  control  of  BairAm. 

The  minister,  thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  meditated  various 
schemes  for  retrieving  his  power :  he  once  thought  of  seizing 
the  king's  person,  and  afterwards  of  setting  up  an  independent 
principality  in  M&lwa;  but  the  support  he  met  with  did  not 
encourage  him,  and  he  probably  was  at  heart  reluctant  to  draw 
his  sword  against  the  son  of  his  old  master ;  he  therefore  set  off 
for  N£g6r,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  embarking  in  Guzerit 
for  Mecca. 

At  Nd^6r  he  lingered,  as  if  in  hopes  of  some  change  in  his 
fortunes,  until  he  received  a  message  from  Akber,  dismissing 
him  from  his  office,  and  directing  him  to  proceed  on  his  pilgrim- 
He  revoiu.  age  without  delay.  On  this  he  sent  his  standards, 
kettle-drums,  and  other  ensigns  of  authority  to  the  king,  and 
set  out,  in  a  private  character,  on  his  way  to  Guzer&t;  but, 
irritated  at  some  further  proceedings  of  Akber,  he  again  changed 
his  mind,  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  and,  going  openly  into 
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insurrection,  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  PanjAb.  He  was 
disappointed  in  his  reception  in  that  province.  Akber  moved 
against  him  in  person,  and  sent  detachments  to  intercept  him  ; 
he  was  defeated  by  one  of  those  detachments,  constrained  to 
fly  to  the  liills,  and  at  length  reduced  to  throw  himself  on  the 
king's  mercy.  Akber  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  forget  ^^.j,.  iseo. 
the  great  services  of  his  former  minister.  He  sent  his  f.2!^f*'^' 
principal  nobility  to  meet  him  at  some  distance,  and  Mohairam. 
to  conduct  him  at  once  to   the  royal  tent.      When  Bair^m 


appeared  in  Akber's  presence,  he  threw  himself  at  his  hib 
feet,  and,  mpved  by  former  recollections,  began  to  sob  piSion. 
aloud.  Akber  instantly  raised  him  with  his  own  hand,  seated 
him  on  his  right,  and,  after  investing  him  with  a  dress  of  honour, 
gave  him  his  choice  of  one  of  the  principal  governments  under 
the  crown,  a  high  station  at  court,  or  an  honourable  dismissal 
on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Bair^m's  pride  and  prudence 
equally  counselled  the  latter  course.  He  was  assigned  a  liberal 
pension,  and  proceeded  to  Guzer&t ;  but,  while  he  was  his  death. 
preparing  for  his  embarkation,  he  was  assassinated  by  an 
Afghan,  whose  father  he  had  killed  in  battle  during  the  reign 
of  Humdytin. 

The  charge  which  Akber  had  now  taken  on  himself  seemed 
beyond  the  strength  of  a  youth  of  eighteen ;  but  the  Dimoait  situ- 
young  king  was  possessed  of  more  than  usual  advan-  yoai«  wng. 
tages,  both  from  nature  and  education. 

He  was  bom  in  the  midst  of  hardships,  and  brought  up  in 
■captivity.  His  courage  was  exercised  in  his  father's  wars,  and 
his  prudence  called  forth  by  the  delicacy  of  his  situation  during 
the  ascendency  of  Bairdm.  He  was  engaging  in  his  manners,  well 
formed  in  his  person,  excelled  in  all  exercises  of  strength  and 
^lity,  and  showed  exuberant  courage  even  in  his  amusements, 
as  in  taming  unbroken  horses  and  elephants,  and  in  rash 
•encounters  with  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts.  Yet  with  this  dis- 
position, and  a  passionate  love  of  glory,  he  founded  his  hopes 
of  fame  at  least  as  much  on  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  his 
government  as  on  its  military  success. 

It  required  all  his  great  qualities  to  maintain  him  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed. 

Of  all  the  dynasties  that  had  yet  ruled  in  India,  that  of  Tamer- 
lane was  the  weakest  and  the  most  insecure  in  its  foundations. 
The  Houses  of  Ghazni  and  Gh6r  depended  on  their  native  king- 
dom, which  was  contiguous  to  their  Indian  conquest ;  and  the 
slave  dynasties  were  supported  by  the  continual  influx^f  their 
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countrymen ;  but  though  Biber  had  been  in  some  measure 
naturalized  in  C£bul,  yet  the  separation  of  that  country  under 
C&mrdn  had  broken  its  connexion  with  India,  and  the  rival  of  an 
Afghan  dynasty  turned  the  most  warlike  part  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  of  the  Indian.  Mussulmans,  into  enemies.  The  only 
adherents  of  the  House  of  Tamerlane  were  a  body  of  adventurers, 
whose  sole  bond  of  union  was  their  common  advantage  during 
success. 

The  weakness  arising  from  this  want  of  natural  support  had 
been  shown  in  the  easy  expulsion  of  Humdyiin,  and  was  still 
felt  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  his  son. 

It  was  probably  by  these  considerations,  joined  to  a  generous 
His  plan  for  and  caudid  nature,  that  Akber  was  led  to  form  the 
Md°(SSIou-  noble  design  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire.  wholc  Indian  nation,  and  forming  the  inhabitants  of 
that  vast  territory,  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion,  into 
one  community. 

This  policy  was  steadily  pursued  throughout  his  reign.  He 
admitted  Hindus  to  every  degree  of  power,  and  Mussulmans  of 
every  party  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  service,  according  to 
their  rank  and  merit ;  until,  as  far  as  his  dominions  extended, 
they  were  filled  with  a  loyal  and  united  people. 

But  these  were  the  fruits  of  time  ;  and  the  first  calls  on 
Akber's  attention  were  of  an  urgent  nature  : — 

1.  To  establish  his  authority  over  his  chiefs. 

2.  To  recover  the  dominions  of  the  crown. 

3.  To  restore,  in  the  internal  administration  of  them,  that 
order  which  had  been  lost  amidst  so  many  revolutions.* 

In  the  first  years  of  Akber's  reign,  his  territory  was  confined 
Extent  of  his  ^^  the  Panjdb  and  the  country  round  Delhi  and  Agra. 
territory.      jj^  ^^^  |.j^|^^  ^^^^^  j^^  acquircd  Ajmlr  without  a  battle ; 

early  in  the  fourth,  he  obtained  the  fort  of  Gwili6r ;  and,  not 
A.i).i65o.  lo°g  before  BairAm's  fall,  he  had  driven  the  Afghans 
A.H.  986.  Q^^  Qf  Lucknow,  and  the  country  on  the  Ganges  as  far 
east  as  Jounpiir. 

The  adherents  of  the  House  of  Si\r  that  still  remained  in  those 
insubordina-  P^rts  wcrc  Under  Shir  Shih  II.,  a  son  of  the  last  king, 
SSSoM  oT"  A'dil ;  and,  soon  after  Akber  took  charge  of  his  own 
hiH  officers,  government,  that  prince  advanced  with  a  considerable 
army  to  Jounpiir,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  dominions.  He 
was  totally  defeated  by  Kh^n  Zemdn,  a  chief  of  Akber's ;  but 

•  [Akber's  policy  thiis  combines  that  of  Philip  Augustus  or  Philip  IV.  in  France. 
Servius  TuUius  in  Rome  with   th*it   of      —Ed.]  ^^  , 
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the  victor,  despising  the  youth  and  feeble  resources  of  his  master, 
withheld  the  king's  share  of  the  booty,  and  showed  so  ^.^  ^j^^ 
great  a  spirit  of  independence  that  Akber  found  it  ^^-^ 
necessary  to  proceed  in  person  towards  the  residence  of  the 
refractory  governor.  His  presence  produced  more  dutiful  be- 
haviour, but  the  disposition  to  insubordination  was  only  kept 
under  for  the  time. 

The  next  affectation  of  independence  was  in  M41wa,  That 
province  had  remained  in  possession  of  Biz  Bahddur,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Afghin  kings,'  and  an  attempt  had  been  made,  to 
dispossess  him  during  the  administration  of  Bairim  Khdn.  The 
undertaking  was  renewed  with  more  vigour  by  Akber.  Adham 
Khin,  the  officer  employed,  succeeded  in  defeating  and  expelling 
BAz  Bahadur,®  but  was  as  little  disposed  as  Khin  Zemdn  to  part 
with  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 

Akber  did  not  wait  for  any  open  act  of  mutiny:  he  disconcerted 
the  ill  designs  of  his  general  by  a  rapid  march  to  his  camp  ;  and 
Adham  Khdn,  unprepared  for  so  sudden  a  crisis,  lost  no     ^^  ^  imo 
time  in  making  his  submission:  his  offence  was  readily     Y^^i^g 
pardoned;  but  he  was  soon  after  removed  from  his     si^A^to.' 
government,  which  was  given  to  the  king's  former  tutor,  Plr 
Mohammed  Khdn.    This  man,  bred  to  letters,  showed  none  of 
the  virtues  to  be  expected,  either  from  his  old  profession  or  his 
present  station.    He  was  invaded  by  Bdz  Bahddur;  and,  although 
he  gained  considerable  successes  at  first,  he  stained  them  by  the 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  cities  of  which  he  had  ob- 
tained possession,  and  was  ultimately  defeated  and  drowned  in 
the  Nerbadda ;  the  whole  province  falling  into  the  hands  of  its 
old  possessor.     Bdz  Bahddur  was  finally  subdued  by     ^.d.  isei. 
Abdulla  Khdn  Uzbek,  whom  Akber  immediately  sent     ^•=®^- 
against  him.    At  a  subsequent  period,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  emperor,  whose  liberal  policy  always  left  that  resource  for 
his  conquered  enemies. 

The  ungovernable  spirit  of  Adham  Khdn  was  not  tamed  by 
his  removal  from  power ;  for,  on  some  subsequent  rivalry  with 

'  [He  was  the  son  of  the  old  governor,  his  importunities  and  threatened  violence, 

Shujd'  Kh^. — Ed.]  she  appointed  an  hour  to  receive  him,  put 

'  An  affecting  incident  occurred  on  this  on  her  most  splendid  dress,  on  which  she 

occasion.    B4z  Bahddur  had  a  Hindi!!  mis-  sprinkled  the  richest  perfumes,  and  lay 

tress  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  down  on  a  couch  with  aer  mantle  drawn 

most  beautiful  women  ever  seen  in  India.  over  her  face.    Her  attendants  thought 

She  was  as  accomplished  as  she  was  fair,  that  she  had  fallen  asleep,  but  on  endea- 

and  wa«  celebrated  for  her  verses  in  the  Touring  to  wake  her  on  the  approach 

Hindd  language.    She  fell  into  Uie  hands  of  tiie  Khin,  they  found  she  had  taken 

of  Adham  Khdn  on  the  flight  ef  Bdz  Ba-  poison,  and  was  already  dead. — (Khdfl 

r ;  and  finding  herself  unable  to  resist  Khdn,) 
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Akber's  vazir,  he  stabbed  him  while  at  prayers,  in  'a  room 
ac^oining  to  that  occupied  by  the  yoimg  king.  Akber  ran  out  on 
hearing  the  disturbance,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  minister  with  his  own  hand ;  he  restrained 
himself  sufficiently  to  sheathe  his  sword,  but  ordered  the  mur- 
derer to  be  thrown  from  the  lofty  building  where  his  offence 
A.D.  1662,  ^^^  place.  Nor  was  AbduUa  Khin  less  unruly  in  his 
A.H.8ro.  government  of  Mdlwa :  within  a  little  more  than  a 
year  of  the  conquest  of  the  province,  he  obliged  Akber'to  move 
against  him  in  person  ;  and  having  in  vain  attempted  to  oppose 
the  royal  army,  he  fled  to  Guzerat,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
A-D-iees.  ^^S  0^  ^*t  country.  His  fate  was  viewed  with  dis- 
A.H.  970-1.  satisfaction  by  several  other  Uzbeks,  who  occupied 
commands  in  Akber's  army.  They  suspected  that  the  yoimg 
monarch  was  actuated  by  a  dislike  to  their  race,  such  as  a 
descendant  of  Bdber  might  well  be  supposed  to  entertain ;  and 
they  shared  with  many  military  leaders  in  their  impatience  of 
A.D.  1664,  t^®  subordination  to  which  their  class  was  about  to  be 
A.H.  972.  reduced.  In  this  spirit  they  revolted,  and  were  joined 
by  Eh&n  Zemdn,  before  mentioned,  and  by  A'saf  Kh^n,  another 
nobleman,  who  had  lately  distinguished  himself  by  the  conquest 
of  Grarrah,  a  principality  on  the  Nerbadda,  bordering  on  Bund^l- 
cand.  It  was  governed  by  a  queen,  who  opposed  the  Mahometan 
general  in  an  unsuccessfiil  action,  when,  seeing  her  army  routed, 
and  being  herself  severely  wounded,  she  avoided  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  by  stabbing  herself  with  her  dagger.  Her 
treasures,  which  were  of  great  value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  A'saf 
Khdn ;  he  secreted  the  greater  part,  and  the  detection  of  this 
embezzlement  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  revolt. 

The  war  with  these  rebels  was  attended  with  various  success, 
and  with  alternate  submission  and  renewed  defection  on  the  part 
of  more  than  one  of  the  chiefs.  It  occupied  Akber  for  more 
than  two  years;  and  was  concluded  by  an  act  of  courage  very 
characteristic  of  the  conqueror.  Akber  had  made  great  progress 
in  reducing  the  rebellion,  when  he  was  drawn  off  by  an  invasion 
of  the  Panjdb,  under  his  brother  Hakim.  This  occupied  him 
for  several  months;  and  on  his  return,  he  found  the  rebels  had 
recovered  their  ground,  and  were  in  possession  of  most  parts  of 
the  Siibahs  of  Gudh  and  Allahdbdd.  He  marched  against  them 
without  delay,  though  it  was  the  height  of  the  rainy  season; 
drove  them  across  the  Ganges  ;  and  when  they  thought  them- 
selves secure  behind  that  swollen  river,  he  made  a  forced  marck 
through  a  flooded  country,  swam  the  Ganges  at  nightfall  witli 
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his  advanced  guard  of  not  2,000  men  on  horses  and  elephants, 
and,  after  lying  concealed  during  the  night,  attacked  the  enemy 
about  sunrise.  The  rebels,  though  aware  of  the  approach  of  a 
small  body  of  horse,  were  quite  unprepared  for  an  attack ;  and 
Khan  Zemin  having  been  killed,  and  another  principal  Qaeiied  after 
chief  unhorsed,  and  made  prisoner,  in  the  first  confu-  ot^m^^ 
sion,  they  lost  all  the  advantage  of  their  numbers,  fell  y®*^ 
into  complete  disorder,  and  soon  after  dispersed  and  fled  in  all 
directions. 

The  invasion  from  Cibul  which  had  interrupted  Akber's 
operations,  had  its  origin  in  much  earlier  events.  Two  ^^^1™  of 
of  Akber's  chiefs,  Ab61  Maill^  and  Sherf  ud  din,  had  c*^"^- 
revolted  at  N£g6r,  before  the  Uzbek  rebellion  (in  a.d.  1561, 
A.H.  969),  had  defeated  the  king's  troops,  and  advanced  towapds 
Delhi :  they  were  afterwards  driven  back  in  their  turn,  and 
forced  to  seek  for  safety  beyond  the  Indus.  They  retired  with 
the  remains  of  their  force  to  Cdbul,  where  circumstances  secured 
them  a  favourable  reception. 

That  kingdom  was  left  at  the  death  of  Humdyixn  under  the 
nominal  government  of  his  infant  son,  Mirza  Hakim,  Nominal 
and  inmiediately  after  was  overrun,  as  has  been  men-  of  Prince  h%. 
tioned,^**by  his  relation,  Soleimdn  of  Badakhshdn;  and,  brotW. 
though  soon  afterwards  recovered,  was  never  really  in  obedience 
to  Akber."  The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  prince's 
mother,  who  maintained  her  difficult  position  with  ability, 
though  not  more  exposed  to  danger  from  foreign  enemies  than 
from  the  plots  and  usurpations  of  her  own  ministers. 

She  had  recently  been  delivered  from  a  crisis  of  the  latter 
description,  when  she  was  joined  by  the  rebellious  chiefs  from 
India ;  and  before  long  she  was  induced  to  confide  the  control 
of  her  affairs  to  Abixl  Ma41i.  That  adventurer  at  first  showed 
himself  a  useful  minister;  but  his  secret  views  were  directed  to 
objects  very  different  from  the  establishment  of  the  Begum's 
authority,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  himself  formed  a  party  in  the 
kingdom,  he  had  her  assassinated,  and  took  the  government  into 
his  own  hands.  The  aid  of  Mirzi  Soleimdn  was  now  invoked, 
and  the  result  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  AbM  Ma^i  (1563). 
Mfrzik  SoleimAn  affected  to  leave  his  young  relation  in  possession 
of  C^bul,  but  really  placed  him  under  the  tutelage  of  one  of  his 
dependants,  whose  yoke  was  so  irksome  that  Mirzi  Hakim  rose 

'  [AMI  Madli  was  a  aayyid  of  Kdshghar,  rivaliy  with  Bairto  KluCn.~ED.] 

"wbo  entered  Humdytin'B  aervice  about  ^  See  p.  496. 

1651.    He  was  a  man  of  ability,  but  his  "  [But  Cf.  pp.  612,  617.— Ed.] 

overbearing  temper  led  him  into  continual  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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against  it ;  and,  after  a  struggle  with  Soleimin,  was  overcome 
Hakim  in-  aud  chased  out  of  CAbul.  This  took  place  in  the  last 
Panjib.®  year  of  the  war  with  the  Uzbek  chiefs;  and  Hakim, 
although  he  had  received  such  assistance  as  the  times  admitted 
from  Akber,  yet,  conceiving  his  brother's  hands  to  be  fully 
occupied  with  the  rebellion,  at  once  resolved  to  indemnify 
himself  at  his  expense,  seized  on  L£h6r,  and  took  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Panjdb.  This  invasion  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  Prince  Hakim  from  India  (November  1566);  and  an 
opportune  change  of  circumstances  at  the  same  moment  opened 
the  way  for  his  return  to  Cd.bul,  of  which  country  he  remained 
for  a  considerable  period  in  undisturbed  possession. 

During  these  transactions,  and  before  the  final  close  of  the 
Revolt  of  operations  against  the  Uzbeks,  another  revolt  had  taken 
theMiixAa.  pi^^e  in  India,  which  ultimately  led  to  important  con- 
sequences. SuMn  Mlrzd,  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Tameriane, 
had  come  to  India  with  B^ber  ;  he  had  rebelled  against  HumiU 
y6n,  and  though  subdued  and  pardoned,  his  four  sons  and  three 
nephews  took  advantage  of  the  general  disturbance  just  men- 
tioned, and  revolted  at  Sambal,  the  government  which  had  been 
assigned  to  their  father.  At  first  they  were  overpowered  without 
an  effort;  and  the  danger  from  them  seemed  to  be  completely 
They  fly  to  *^  *^  ^^^j  whcu  they  were  compelled  to  fly  to  Guzerdt 
Guzerii.  (1566) ;  yet  they  there  sowed  the  seeds  of  future 
troubles,  which  only  ended  with  the  subjugation  of  the  kingdom. 

Some  instances  occurred  during  the  disturbances  above  re- 
Misceiia.  latcd,  which,  although  thev  had  no  important  results, 
rencea.        yet  scrvc  to  show  the  state  of  society  at  the  time. 

During  the  insurrection  of  Sherf  ud  din,  as  Akber  was  going 
in  procession  to  a  celebrated  shrine,  an  archer,  who,  it  afterwards 
appeared,  belong  to  the  rebel  chief,  mixed  with  the  spectators, 
and,  pretending  to  discharge  his  arrow  at  a  bird  which  was  flying 
over  him,  suddenly  brought  it  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
emperor,  and  lodged  it  some  inches  deep  in  his  shoulder.  He 
was  instantly  seized,  and  Abker  was  entreated  to  put  off  his 
execution,  and  to  extort  a  disclosure  of  the  name  of  his  insti- 
gator ;  but  he  said  that  a  confession  in  such  circumstances  was 
more  likely  to  criminate  the  innocent  than  the  guilty,  and  allowed 
the  punishment  to  take  its  course.^^  On  another  occasion,  Khdja 
M6azzim,  a  near  relation  of  Akber  through  his  mother,  had 
given  way  to  a  violent  temper,  and  treated  his  wife  with  such 
brutality,  that  her  relations  applied  to  Akber  to  intercede  with 

"  Khiifl  Khin.    Akbernimeh.  ^  - 
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him,  and  prevail  on  him  to  leave  her  with  her  mother  when  he 
was  about  to  remove  to  his  jigir.  Akber  took  an  opportunity, 
while  going  out  on  a  hunting  party,  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  his 
house -near  Delhi;  but  the  monster  guessed  his  design,  and 
running  to  his  female  apartment  before  Akber  had  alighted, 
stabbed  his  wife  to  the  heart,  and  threw  the  bloody  dagger  from 
the  window  among  the  king's  attendants.  When  Akber  entered 
the  house  he  found  him  armed  for  resistance,  and  narrowly 
escaped  death  from  one  of  his  slaves,  who  was  cut  down  as  he 
was  making  a  blow  at  the  emperor.  Akber,  incensed  at  these 
atrocities,  ordered  M6azzim  to  be  thrown  headlong  into  the 
Jumna :  he  did  not  immediately  sink ;  and  Akber  relented  and 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  out  and  imprisoned  in  Gwdli6r,  where 
he  soon  after  died  a  maniac." 

On  one  of  Akber's  marches  he  found  two  great  bodies  of 
HindA  devotees  prepared,  according  to  their  custom,"  to  contend 
sword  in  hand  for  the  possession  of  a  place  for  bathing  during 
a  great  annual  festival  at  Tan^sar.  He  endeavoured  at  first  by 
all  means  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement ;  but  finding 
all  was  in  vain,  he  determined  to  allow  them  to  fight  it  out,  and 
looked  on  at  the  conflict  in  which  they  immediately  engaged.  At 
length  one  party  prevailed,  and  Akber,  to  prevent  the  slaughter 
that  would  have  followed,  ordered  his  guards  to  check  the  victors, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  battle.^* 

During  this  struggle  with  the  military  aristocracy,  Akber  was 
fighting  for  his  crown  no  less  than  in  his  contests  with  Foreign. 
the  successors  of  Shir  Shdh;  but  by  the  time  he  had  The'SijiwitB. 
completed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  had  crushed  his  adversaries 
by  his  vigour,  or  attached  them  by  his  clemency,  and  had  time 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  foreign  countries.  The  first  which  at- 
tracted his  attention  was  that  of  the  Rdjpiit  princes.  Bahdra 
3Ial,  the  rdja  of  Amb6r  (now  Jeipur),  was  always  on  friendly 
terms  with  him,  and  had,  at  an  early  period,  given  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Akber ;  both  he  and  his  son,  Bhagavdn  Dds,  being 
at  the  same  time  admitted  to  a  high  rank  in  the  imperial  army. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Bairdm  (a.d.  1561,  a.h.  969)  he  had  sent 
s  force  against  Mirw&r,  and  by  the  capture  of  the  strong  fort  of 
Mirta  had  made  an  impression  on  that  country  which  he  was 
unable  to  follow  up.  He  now  turned  his  arms  against  ^  „.  ,5^7^^ 
the  r&na  of  Chlt6r  (or  Oudipiir).  U'di  Sing,  the  reign-  ^■■"*  ^*-  ' 
ing  rdna,  was  the  son  of  Bdber's  competitor,  Bdna  Sanga,  but 
was  a  man  of  feeble  character.      On  the  approach  of  Akber, 

"  AkberDihneh.  "  See  p.  65.  "  AkbemdmehQQQ[^ 
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he  withdrew  from  Chlt6r,  and  retreated  into  the  hilly  and  woody 
countr}^  north  of  Guzerdt.  His  absence  did  not  facilitate  the 
capture  of  the  fortress.  There  was  still  a  strong  garrison  under 
Jei  Mai,  a  chief  of  great  courage  and  ability ;  and  the  place, 
though  twice  taken  before,  was  still  regarded  by  the  R&jptits  of 
M6w4r  as  a  sort  of  sanctuary  of  their  monarchy.  Akber  carried 
on  his  approaches  with  caution  and  regularity.  His  trenches 
are  minutely  described  by  Ferishta,  and  closely  resemble  those 
of  modern  Europe.  They  were  zigzags  protected  by  gabions 
and  by  earth  thrown  from  the  trench.  The  object,  however, 
was  not  to  establish  a  breaching  battery,  but  to  get  near  enough 
for  sinking  mines.  This  was  done  in  two  places  ;  and  the  troops 
being  prepared  for  the  occasion,  fire  was  set  to  the  train.  The 
explosion  was  the  signal  for  the  storming  party  to  rush  forward; 
but  it  had  only  taken  eifect  in  one  of  the  mines  ;  and  while 
the  soldiers  were  climbing  up  the  breach,  the  second  mine  ex- 
ploded, destroyed  many  of  both  parties,  and  struck  such  a  panic 
as  to  occasion  the  immediate  flight  of  the  assailants. 

The  operations  of  the  siege  had  now  to  be  recommenced  ;  but 
Akber,  one  night,  in  visiting  the  trenches,  perceived  Jei  Mai  on 
the  works,  where  he  was  superintending  some  repairs  by  torch- 
light ;  he  immediately  singled  him  out,  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  shoot  him  through  the  head  with  his  own  hand.  The  garrison 
lost  heart  on  the  death  of  their  gallant  leader  ;  and,  with  their 
usual  infatuation,  abandoned  the  breaches  and  withdrew  to  the 
interior  of  the  fort,  where  they  devoted  themselves  with  the  ac- 
customed solemnities.  The  women  were  committed  to  the  flames 
with  the  body  of  Jei  Mai,  and  the  men  ran  out  to  meet  death  from 
the  Mussulmans,  who  had  mounted  the  ramparts  unopposed. 
A.D.  1668.  Eight  thousand  men  were  killed  an  this  occasion,  by  the 
Y^^'i^  BAjput  account ;  and  the  Mahometan  writers  make  the 
Bhibiin.  number  still  greater.^*  The  rdna,  notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  his  capital,  remained  independent  in  his  fastnesses.  Nine  years 
afterwards  his  son  and  successor,  Biln&  Pertdb,  was  deprived  of  his 
strongholds  of  Komuln6r  and  Gogimda  (probably  in  a.d.  1578, 
A.H.  986"),  and  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  fly  towards  the  Indus. 
But,  unlike  his  father,  he  was  an  active  high-spirited  prince;  and  his 
perseverance  was  rewarded  by  success:  before  the  death  of  Akber 
he  recovered  a  great  portion  of  the  open  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
founded  the  new  capital  called  Oudipiir,  which  is  still  occupied  by 

**  One  body  of  2,000  men  escaped  by  troops  who  had  stormed  the  pkoe,  as  if 

an  extraordinary  stratagem  :  they  bound  they  had  been  a  detochment  of  the  be^ 

the  hands  of  their  own  women  and  chil-  siegers  in  charge  of  prisoners, 

dren,  and  marched  with  them  through  the  "  Ferishta.     Muntekhab  ut  Tawdrikh. 
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his  descendants,^*  His  house,  alone,  of  the  R&jptit  royal  families,. 
has  rejected  all  matrimonial  connexions  with  the  kings  of  Delhi ; 
and  has  even  renounced  all  affinity  with  the  other  rAjas,  looking* 
on  them  as  contaminated  by  their  intercourse  with  ah  alien  race. 

Such  connexions  were  zealously  promoted  by  Akber,  and  were- 
long  kept  up  by  his  successors.  He  himself  had  two  R&jput 
queens,  of  the  Houses  of  Jeipur  and  Mfirwir  ;  and  his  eldest  son 
was  married  to  another  princess  of  Jeipiir.  The  bride,  on  these 
occasions,  acquired  a  natural  influence  over  her  husband ;  her 
issue  had  equal  claims  to  the  throne  with  those  bom  of  a  Maho- 
metan mother ;  and  the  connexion  was  on  a  footing  of  so  much 
equality,  that  from  being  looked  on  with  repugnance  as  a  loss  of 
cast,  it  soon  came  to  be  coveted  as  an  honourable  alliance  with 
the  family  of  the  sovereign.* 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Akber  took  the  strong  hill- 
forts  of  Rintamb6r  and  Cilinjer ;  he  went  in  person  against  the 
former  place.     On  a  subsequent  occasion,  being  near  the  frontier 
of  J6dp6r,  Mdld^o,  the  old  rdja  of  J6dpixr,  sent  his  a.d.i67«, 
second  son  to  meet  him.^*    This  Akber  resented,  as  an  ^°"  ®^®- 
imperfect  substitute  for  his  own  appearance ;  and  afterwards,, 
assuming  a  superiority  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  ^.d.  1572. 
made  a  formal  grant  of  J6dpiir  to  R4i  Sing  of  Bikanir,  ^•"•»«>. 
a  junior  member  of  the  same  family.    R&i  Sing,  however,  did 
not  obtain  possession  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Mdld6o,  his  son 
submitted,  and  was  afterwards  treated  with  the  greatest  favour 
and  distinction  by  the  emperor.*® 

Akber's  attention  was  soon  after  drawn  to  an  enterprise  of 
great  magnitude,  involving  the  re-annexation  of  Gu-  conquest 
zerit  to  the  empire.  That  kingdom  had  passed,  on  the  o'^''^*®**- 
death  of  Bahadur  Shdh,  to  his  nephew  Mahmud  II. ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  king,  his  favourite,  Etimdd  Khdn,  who 
had  been  a  HindA  slave,  carried  on  the  government  in  the  name 
of  a  boy  whom  he  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  MahmM,  and  who 
bore  the  title  of  Mozaffer  III.  The  usurpation  was  opposed  by 
another  chief  named  Chengfz  Khdn ;  and  it  was  with  this  last 
person  that  the  Mlrzds,  whose  revolt  was  mentioned  in  a.d.  1566, 
took  refuge  on  their  flight.  Their  extravagant  pretensions  soon 
drove  them  into  a  quarrel  with  their  protector ;  and,  after  some 
partial  success,  they  were  expelled  from  Guzerit,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  seize  on  Malwa,  not  long  after  the  taking  of  Chltor, 

»  Tod'B  Bdjasthdn,  vol.  L  p.  332,  etc.  Metcalfe,  \o\.  i.  p.  416.— Ed.] 

•  [For  a  very  interestmg  illustration  to  "  Feriahta. 

show  how  the  Bdjp6t8  really  regarded  *  Tod's  RAjoithdn,  voL  ii.  p.  34. 

these  maiTiageg.  see  Kay's  Uft  of  Lard  ^.^.^.^^^  by  GoOglc 
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in  A.D.  1568.    Akber  forthwith  sent  an  army  against  them,  but 
its  services  were  not  required,  for  Chengiz  Kh4n  had  in  the 
meantime  been  assassmated,  and  the  Mirzds  returned  to  GuzerAt 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  followed.     Those  confti- 
sions  continued  to  rage  without  intermission  till  the  year  1572, 
when  Akber  was  solicited  by  Etimdd  Khdn  to  put  an  end  to 
the  distractions  of  Guzerdt  by  taking  the  kingdom  into  his  own 
X.D.1672.      possession.     He  marched  from  Delhi  in   September 
A.H.9«o,^'  1572,  and  soon  reached  Patau,  between  which  place  and 
•wwai.  *     Ahmeddbid  he  was  met  by  the  pageant  king  Mozaffer, 
who  fonnally  transferred  his  crown  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  reducing  refractory  chiefs  ;  in  endea- 
vours to  seize  the  Mlrzds,  or,  at  least,  to  disperse  their  troops ; 
and  in  the  siege  of  Surat,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  king  in 
person.     Before  the  place  was   invested,  the   principal  Mirzds 
quitted  it  with  a  light  detachment,  and  endeavoured  to  join 
their  main  body  in  the  north  of  Guzerdt.    Akber  made  a  sudden 
and  rapid  movement  to  intercept  them,  and  succeeded  in  over- 
taking them  before  they  had  attained  their  object.     He  had 
advanced  with  such  inconsiderate  haste  that  he  found  himself 
in  front  of  his   enemy,  who  were  1,000  strong,  with  a  party 
which,  after  waiting  to  allow  stragglers  to  come  up,  amounted 
only  to  156  men.     With  this  handful  he  commenced  the  attack, 
but  was  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  take  his  stand  in  some  lanes 
formed  by  strong  hedges  of  cactus,  where  not  more  than  three 
horses  could  advance  abreast.     He  was  hard  pressed,  and  once 
was  separated  from  his  men,  and  nearly  overpowered.     But  in 
his  small  band  were  several  chiefs  of  note,  and  among  the  rest 
lUtja  Bhagavin  Sing,  of  Jeipur,  with  his  nephew  and  adopted 
son,  Rija  M£n  Sing ;  and  it  was  to  the  exertions  of  these  two 
that  Akber  owed  his  personal   deliverance,  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  day.     The  Mfrz£s,  however,  effected  their  junction 
with  their  troops.    They  afterwards   dispersed,  met  with  dif- 
ferent adventures,  and  came  to  various  ends.     One  was  cut  off  in 
Guzerdt ;  the  principal  ones  made  their  way  to  the  north  of  India, 
and  after  suffering  a  defeat  from  Bija  lUti  Sing  near  Ndg6r, 
revisited  their  original  seat  of  Sambal,  and  when  driven  thence, 
they  plundered  in  the  Panjab,  and  again  pursued  their  flight 
towards  the  Indus,  until  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king's 
officers,   and  were  put  to   death.      One  only  of   the   Mirzis, 
named  Husein,  fled  from  Guzerit  into  the  hills   near  Khdn- 
jiSie  4^'      d6sh,  and  remained  unnoticed ;  while  Akber  returned  to 
siaTa."      -^S^^f  having  once  more  annexed  Guzerdt  to  his  crown. 
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He  had  not  been  a  month  at  his  capital,  when  he  learned  that 
Mirz£  Hnseitt  had  again  entered  Guzerdt,  had  been  joined  by  one 
of  the  principal  oflEicers  of  the  former  king,  and  had  already 
reduced  the  royal  troops  of  the  province  to  a  defensive  position, 
which  they  found  some  difficulty  in  maintaining.  The  rains  had 
also  set  in,  so  that  the  march  of  a  regular  army  was  impossible  ; 
but  Akber,  with  the  activity,  and  perhaps  temerity,  that  charac- 
terized him,  at  once  determined  to  retrieve  his  affairs  in  person. 
He  sent  off  2,000  horse  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Patau, 
and  soon  after  followed  himself  with  300  persons  (chiefly  men 
of  rank)  on  camels.  He  performed  the  journey  of  more  than 
450  miles  with  such  celerity  that,  in  spite  of  the  season,  he  had 
assembled  his  troops,  and  faced  his  enemy  at  the  head  of  3,000 
men,  on  the  ninth  day  from  leaving  Agra.  His  force  was  still 
very  unequal  to  that  of  the  rebels ;  but  they  were  astonished 
at  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  emperor,  and  were,  moreover, 
engaged  in  a  siege,  and  exposed  to  a  sally  from  the  garrison. 
Akber,  therefore,  though  again  exposed  to  imminent  personal 
hazard  from  his  own  thoughtless  impetuosity,  was  at  last 
successful.  Both  the  insurgents  were  killed  ;  and  tranquillity 
being  completely  restored,  he  again  returned  to  Agra.^^ 

Akber's  next  great  enterprise  was  the  conquest  of  Bengal. 
Part  of  Behdr  had  been  occupied  after  the  defeat  of  c^nq^ogtof 
Shir  ShAh  II.,  in  a.d.  1560  ;  the  rest  of  the  province,  »"^^- 
with  all  the  country  to  the  east  of  it,  was  still  to  be  subdued. 
Bengal  had  revolted  from  Sultdn  A'dil  before  the  return  of 
Humdyin,  and  had  remained  under  different  AfghAn  kings  till  now. 
It  was  held  by  Ddiid,  a  weak  and  debauched  prince,  who  had 
been  nearly  supplanted  by  his  vazir,  and  was  engaged  in  a  civil 
war  occasioned  by  his  execution  of  this  dangerous  minister. 

Akber  had  profited  by  these  dissensions  to  obtain  a  promise 
of  tribute  from  D46d  :  a  temporary  prospect  of  security  had  led 
that  unsteady  prince  to  reassert  his  independence,  and  the  king 
thought  the  occasion  favourable  for  going  against  him  in  person. 
He  left  Agra  in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  availing  himself 
of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  for  the  transport  of  his  stores  and 

^  B^ore  this  battle,  while  Akber  was  young  Rdjptit,  who  waa  bo  indignant  at 
arming,  he  saw  a  stripling  (the  son  of  one  the  uae  made  of  his  armour,  that  he  tore 
of  the  Bdjpfit  rdjas)  labouring  under  the  off  that  given  him  by  the  king,  and  de- 
weight  of  a  suit  of  mail,  out  of  all  pro-  clared  that  he  should  go  into  the  action 
portion  to  his  strength.  He  inmiediatelj  without  any  armour  at  all.  Akber  took 
exchanged  it  for  a  lighter  suit  of  his  no  notice  of  this  disrespect  but  to  say, 
own  ;  and  seeing  another  r^ja  unprovided,  that  he  could  not  allow  his  chiefs  to  be 
he  told  him  to  put  on  the  heavy  armour  more  exposed  than  himself,  and  that  he 
which  had  remained  unoccupied.  This  would  also  go  unarmed  into  the  battle. 
rKija  was  a  rival  of  the  father  of  the  (Akbemdmeh.) 
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part  of  his  army.  He  scarcely  met  with  any  opposition  during- 
A.D.  1676.  Jiis  advance  into  Behir.  D£6d  Khin  retired  to  Bengal 
A.H.  983.  Proper ;  and  Akber  left  his  lieutenants  to  pursue  tlie 
<jonquest,  and  returned  himself  to  Agra. 

The  reduction  of  Bengal  did  not  prove  so  easy  a  task  as  was 
expected.  Although  D4iid  at  first  withdrew  to  Orissa,"  lie 
afterwards  twice  encountered  and  routed  the  royal  troops ;  and 
when  at  length  defeated  himself,  and  driven  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  he  was  strong  enough  to  make  terms,  and 
to  retain  the  province  of  Orissa  for  himself.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  commanders  in  this  war  was  Bilja  T6dar 
Mai,  so  celebrated  as  Akber's  minister  of  finance.^  He  and  the 
other  commanders  were  withdrawn  after  the  peace,  and  an 
officer  of  high  rank  was  left  as  governor  of  Bengal.  He  died 
from  th«  influence  of  the  climate  of  Gour,  or  Lacnonti,  the 
ancient  capital,  to  which  he  had  returned  after  it  had  been  for 
some  time  deserted  ;  and  his  successor  had  scarcely  taken  charge, 
when  D4M  renewed  the  war  and  overran  Bengal,  compelling 
the  king's  troops  to  concentrate  and  wait  for  assistance  from 
Beh£r.  A  battle  at  length  took  place,  and  terminated  in  the 
defeat  and  death  of  D4M.  Soon  after,  the  fort  of  B^htAs,  in 
Behdr,  which  had  held  out  till  now,  was  compelled,  by  a  long 
A.»,i67e,  blockade,  to  surrender  to  a  force  employed  for  the 
A.H.  99L  purpose.  Bengal  and  Beh&r  were  now  re-annexed  to  the 
empire  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  Afghin  monarchy  in  Hindostan 
were  thus  completely  extinguished. 

But  the  situation  of  those  provinces  was  unfavourable  to  their 
stateof  thAt  permanent  tranquillity  :  the  hilly  and  woody  tract  on 
province,  y^g  Bouth,  the  vast  mouutaius  and  forests  on  the  north, 
the  marshes  and  jungles  towards  the  sea,  still  afforded  a  safe 
retreat  for  the  turbulent ;  and  there  was  no  want  of  materials 
to  spread  disaffection.  Bengal  had  not  before  been  subjugated 
by  the  Moguls,  and  was  filled  with  Afghin  settlers,  whose 
numbers  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  retreat  of  such  of 
their  nation  as  refused  to  enter  the  service  of  the  House  of 
Tamerlane  after  its  conquest  of  Upper  Hindostan.    The  Mogul 

^  Oriasa  is  applied  here  lib  the  small  days.  After  serving  in  Gusenit  and  Ben- 
portion  of  the  country  so  called  that  gal  with  reputation  he  returned  to  Delhi 
t'ormed  the  Mahometan  province.  in  1577.    Here  as  Peshkiir  or  chief  deputy 

»  ["  T6dar  Mai  was  of  the  Kiiyeth  cast,  to  the  Vazir  Shdh  Manser,  he  aasiBted  in 

and  early  leaving  the  Panjdb,  his  native  the  internal  revenue  reform  with  whidi 

land,  commenced  his  political  career  in  his  name  and  that  of  his  master,  the  Em- 

Guzerdt,A.D.1563.    He  became  a  military  peror  Akber,  are  associated."     {£auure$ 

chief  and  superintendent  of  revenue  by  Mag,,  iii.  247.) — Ed.] 
■a  conjunction  of  offices  common  in  those 
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chiefs  had  profited  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country ;  they 
seized  on  the  jAglrs  of  the  Afghans  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
accounted  for  the  rest  of  the  royal  revenue  as  expended  on 
military  operations.  The  conquest  was  completed  about  Mutiny  of 
the  time  of  Akber's  great  financial  reform,  and  the  B^n^S^d' 
gbvernor  was  required  to  remit  revenue  to  the  treasury;  ^®^^- 
while  all  jigirs  were  strictly  inquired  into,  and  musters  of  the 
troops  for  which  each  was  held  were  rigorously  exacted.  The 
new  conquerors  were  too  conscious  of  their  strength  to  submit 
to  these  regulations."  They  revolted  first  in  Bengal,  and  soon 
afterwards  in  Behdr ;  when  Akber  found  himself  completely 
dispossessed  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  and  a  formidable  army 
of  30,000  men  in  the  field  to  oppose  him.  After  much  ill  success 
on  the  part  of  the  king's  troops,  Bija  T6dar  Mai  was  ^  ,^  jgyg^ 
sent  to  recover  the  province.  He  was  at  first  successful,  ^"-  ^• 
partly  owing  to  his  influence  with  the  Hindu  zemlndirs  ;  but 
some  harsh  pecuniary  demands  on  the  part  of  the  vazir  at  Delhi 
led  to  numerous  desertions,  even  among  the  chiefs  unconnected 
with  the  rebels,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  third  year  from 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  that  it  was  finally  put  an  end 
to  by  Aziz,  or  A'zim  Khdn,  who  had  succeeded  T6dar  Mai,  and 
seems  to  have  bought  off*  many  chiefs,  and  continued  their  lands 
to  many  of  the  troops  (Afghans  as  well  as  Moguls),  who  had 
heretofore  enjoyed  them.*^ 

The  old  Afghdn  adherents  of  Ddiid  Khdn  had  not  been  idle 
during  these  dissensions  among  the  Moguls.  They  inBnir«ctk» 
assembled  soon  after  the  rebellion  broke  out  under  a  ^iJtoB^' 
chief  called  Kuttii,  and  before  long  made  themselves  ^®'^«^- 
masters  of  Orissa  and  of  all  the  country  up  to  the  river  Dam6- 
der,  near  Bardwdn.  Aziz  having  left  the  province  after  the 
rebellion  was  subdued,  Rdja  Mdn  Sing  was  sent  from  Cdbul  to 
conduct  this  new  war.  He  entered  the  country  held  by  the 
Afghdns,  and  cantoned  for  the  rains  near  the  present  site  of 
Calcutta.  A  large  detachment  of  his  was  afterwards  defeated 
by  the  enemy,  and  his  son,  who  conimanded  it,  taken  prisoner; 
so  that  his  affairs  wore  an  unfavourable  aspect ;  when  Kuttti 
luckily  died  (1590),  and  I'sa,  a  prudent  and  moderate  chief, 
became  guardian  to  his  sons.  With  this  chief  an  agreement  was 
soon  concluded  by  Mdn  Sing  allowing  the  sons  of  Kuttii  to 
retain  Orissa  as  dependants  or  subjects  of  the  emperor.  After 
two  years,  I'sa  died.     His  successor  incurred  general  odium,  by 

^  Stewart's  ffUtory  o/BengoL    Mun-        ®  Stewart'e  HUtary  of  Bengal. 
takhab  ut  Tawdrildi. 
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seizing  on  the  revenues  of  the  great  temple  of  Jagannath.  Akber 
took  advantage  of  this  mistake  to  send  MAn  Sing  again  with  an 
army,  who  defeated  the  Afghdns  on  the  borders  of  Bengal,  drove 
Pinal  settle-  them  to  Cattak,  and  by  concessions  of  jigirs,  added 
p^vince'*'*  to  more  rigorous  measures,  finally  reduced  them  to 
jSLreSf  dS  submission. 

turbonce.  rphcir  last  strugglc  was  in  1592  ;  and  thenceforth 
(although  Osmdn,  one  of  Kuttix's  sons,  rebelled  again  in  a.d. 
1600)  the  pretensions  of  the  AfghAns  to  the  possession  of 
the  province  may  be  considered  as  quite  extinguished. 

While  his  officers  were  employed  in  the  settlement  of  Bengal, 
^▼oit  of  Akber's  own  attention  was  drawn  to  a  distant  part  of 
Hakim.  his  domiuious.  His  brother,  Mirzi  Hakim,  who  had 
long  been  undisturbed  in  Cabul,  was  led,  by  a  wish  for  further 
aggrandizement,  again  to  invade  the  PanjAb.  Raja  Man  Sing, 
the  governor,  was  compelled  to  retire  before  him,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  Lah6r ;  and  Akber  found  it  necessary  to  proceed,  him- 
self, with  an  army  to  raise  the  siege  and  deliver  the  province. 
X.P.  1581.  Mlrzd  Hakim  retreated  before  him ;  and  the  emperor, 
f.^.'m^'  whose  situation  no  longer  required  his  allowing  such 
Moharram.  j^^^j^^jj-g  ^^  p^gg  ^j^j^  impuuity,  followcd  up  his  success, 
Eeducjtion  crosscd  the  Indus,  and  after  a  feeble  opposition  on  the 
of  cAbui.  pj^^  q£  yg  i^rQ^iier,  took  possession  of  CAbul.  Mirza 
Hakim  fled  to  the  mountains.  He  afterwards  made  his  sub- 
mission, and  Akber  generously  restored  him  to  his  government. 
He  thenceforth,  probably,  remained  in  real  subordination  to  his 
brother. 

After  this  settlement,  Akber  returned  to  Agra,  leaving  Raja 
Bhagavdn  Dds  of  Jeip6r  governor  of  the  Panjdb.  On  his  way 
he  founded  the  fort  which  still  stands  at  the  principal  ferry  of 
the  Indus,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Attok  BenAris. 

After  the  abdication  of  Mozaffer  Shih  of  GuzerAt,  he  accom- 
iMurrection  panicd  the  army  to  Agra,  and  was  kept  for  some  time 
inoawnit.  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  court.  He  had  latterly  been  allowed  to  reside 
at  a  jagir,  which  had  been  given  to  him,  and  was  no  longer 
looked  on  with  suspicion  (from  1573  to  1581).  In  this  case,  as 
in  many  others,  Akber  paid  dear  for  his  magnanimity.  New 
intrigues  arose  in  GuzerAt,  and  Mozaffer  was  invited,  by  Shir 
Khdn  FMAdl,  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  former  troubles, 
A.1).  1581  ^^  %  from  his  residence  in  Hindostan,  and  put  himself 
X.H.  089/      ^^  ^jjg  jjgg^^  Qf  j^ig   qI^  kingdom.      An   insurrection 

ensued,  which  reached  to  such  a  height  that  the  king's  troops 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Patan,   in  the  north  of  Guzerat, 
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while  Mozaffer  Sh&h  occupied  Ahmed&bdd,  BanSch,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  province.     Mlrzd  Kh&a^  (the  son  of  Bairdm 
Khin)  was  sent  to  quell  this  rebellion.    He  defeated  Mozaflfer, . 
and  recovered  the  continental  part  of  Guzerdt;  but  a.d.i684, 
Mozaffer  retired  among  the  almost  independent  chief-  i^^/ 
tains  of  the  peninsula,  repelled  the  attacks  of  Mirzd  Moharrim. 
Khdn,  and  made  various  attempts,  at  different  periods,  to  recover 
his  dominions.     His  efforts  were  all  unsuccessful ;  but  the  en- 
deavours of  the  Moguls  to  penetrate  his  retreat  in  the  peninsula 
were  attended  with  as  little  effect ;  and  no  result  was  produced 
for  a  long  period,  except  alternate  victories  and  heavy  loss  on 
both  sides. 

On  one  occasion,  indeed,  in  a.d.  1589,  Aziz  made  his  way  to  the 
sea-coast  on  the  south,  and  fought  a  great  battle.  The  victory 
was  doubtfal,  but  was  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  Moguls ; 
and  it  was  not  till  four  years  after  this  period,  and  twelve  after 
his  rebellion  (in  a.d.  1593),  that  Mozaffer  Sh4h  was  taken,  on  an 
incursion  into  the  settled  part  of  the  province,  and  cut  his  throat 
with  a  razor  while  on  his  way  to  the  court  at  Agra. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FBOM  1586  TO  THB  DEATH  OF  AKBER. 

After  Mozaffer  had  been  driven  into  the  peninsula,  Akber  began 
to  take  part  in  the  disputes  of  the  Deckan  (in  a.d.  1586).  ^borjjjt^r- 
His  first  attempts  failed,  as  will  hereafter  be  related ;  ^uS»*of 
and  before  long  he  was  fully  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  *^®  ueckan. 
his  own  northern  dominions.     In  the  year  1585  his  brother, 

"  [Mfrzd  Abd  ul  Rahim  waa  one  of  the  the  text,  and  was  promoted  in  coneequence 

moat  distinguished  nobles  of  Muhamma-  to  the  rank  of  Amir  of  5,000  with  the 

dan  India:  he  was  bom  at  Lahor  in  1556.  predicted  title.     He  was  next  honoured 

When  he  came  of  age,  Akber  bestowed  on  with  the  very  rare  title  of  Vakil-i-Sul- 

him  the  titie  of  Mlrzd  Kh&a,  and  he  was  tanat  or  lord  lieutenant  of  the  empiric 

soon  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  He  successfully  held  the  governments  of 

Ouzerdt.    When  twenty-eight  years  of  age  Jaunpilu-^Multdn,  and  Sind,  and  performed 

he  was  made  atdllk  or  tutor  of  Prince  great  services  in  the  wars  in  the  Deckau. 

Selfm,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  sent  His  daughter  was  married  to  Prince  Ddni- 

to  put  down  Mozafifer  Shdh's  insurrection.  ydl.     Under  Sultdn  Jehangir  he  retained 

The  emperor  had  ordered  him  not  to  risk  the  same  influence  in  the  imperial  oouii- 

a  general  engagement  with  his  inferior  oils,  and  we  find  him  sent  with  Prince 

numbers ;  but  an  old  noble  told  him  that  Shdh  Jehdn  to  Kandahdr.    He  died  at 

now  was    the  time   to  become    Khiini  Delhi  about  1626.     (See  Erskine's  Life 

Khdndn  or  to  fall  in  battle,  and  he  ac-  of  Bdber,  preface,  p.  vii.) — £d.] 
oordingly  fought  the  battie  mentioned  in  C^OOoIp 
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Mi rz4  Hakim,  died  ;  and,  although  he  had  no  diiiicalty  in  taking 
Akbor  mores  the  territories  held  by  that  prince  into  his  immediate 
theindnB.  possession,  vet  he  heard,  abont  the  same  time,  that 
Mirzd  Soleundn  had  been  driven  ont  of  Badakhshan  by  Abdullah, 
the  Khan  of  the  Uzbeks  ;  and  it  was,  probably,  apprehension 
of  the  further  progress  of  that  formidable  neighbour  which 
chiefly  induced  him  to  go  in  person  to  CAbul.  Abdullah  Kh&n, 
however,  was  contented  with  BadakhshAn  ;  and  as  Akber  made 
no  attempt  to  recover  that  possession  of  his  family,  the  peace 
remained'  undisturbed.  The  emperor  was  now  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  northern  mountains,  a  great  portion  of  which  was 
comprised  within  its  dominions  ;  and  he  was  engaged  by  this 
circumstance  in  wars  of  a  new  description,  attended  with  greater 
difficulties  than  any  he  had  yet  encountered. 

The  first  was  the  conquest  of  Cashmir.  That  celebrated 
Conquest  of  kingdom  is  an  extensive  plain,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Qathmir.  ^^^  Himdlaya  mountains,  and  more  than  half  way  up 
their  height.  Placed,  by  its  elevation,  above  the  reach  of  the 
heat  of  Hindostan,  and  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  mountains 
from  the  blasts  of  the  higher  regions,  it  enjoys  a  delicious 
climate,  and  exhibits,  in  the  midst  of  snowy  summits,  a  scene 
of  continual  verdure,  and  almost  of  perpetual  spring.  Trees 
belonging  to  different  climates  are  scattered  over  its  surface, 
while  fruits  of  various  kinds  and  flowers  of  innumerable  de- 
scriptions are  poured  forth  with  spontaneous  proftision  over 
the  hills  and  plains.  The  level  country  is  watered  by  rills, 
which  issue  from  the  valleys  or  fall  in  cascades  down  the 
mountains,  and  collect  in  different  places,  especially  in  two  lakes, 
whose  varied  banks  and  floating  gardens  are  the  great  boast  of 
the  valley. 

This  terrestrial  paradise  can  only  be  approached  by  diflScult 
and  dangerous  passes.  The  road,  though  a  steep  ascent  on  the 
whole,  often  rises  and  descends  over  rocky  ridges ;  sometimes 
winds  through  long  and  close  defiles  ;  and  sometimes  runs  along 
the  face  of  precipices  overhanging  deep  and  rapid  rivers.  The 
higher  part  of  the  mountain,  from  whence  the  descent  into 
Cashmir  commences,  is  at  one  season  further  obstructed,  and  in 
some  places  rendered  impassable,  by  snow. 

Cashmir  had  been  ruled  by  a  long  succession  of  Hindu,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  of  Tartar  princes,  from  a  very  remote 
period  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it 
fell  into  tiie  hands  of  a  Mahometan  adventurer,  and  was  held 
by  princes  of  the  same  religion  till  the  time  of^kber'p  inva- 
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«ioii,^  The  hopes  of  that  enterprising  monarch  were  excited  by 
distractions  which  prevailed  among  the  reigning  family ;  and 
while  at  Attok,  in  a.d.  1686,  he  sent  a  detachment  ^.d.  isse. 
under  Shih  Rokh  Mirza,  the  son  of  Mirzi  Soleimin  ^-^-^ 
(who  had  entered  his  service  when  driven  out  of  BadakhshAn), 
and  his  own  brother-in-law,  BAja  BhagavAn  Dds  of  Jeipiir,  to 
take  possession  of  the  prize  thus  exposed  to  hazard  by  the 
contention  of  its  owners. 

The  obstacles  already  mentioned,  especially  the  snow,  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  army ;  and  although  it,  at  last,  penetrated 
through  a  pass  which  had  not  been  guarded,  yet  its  supplies 
had  been  exhausted  in  these  unproductive  and  inaccessible 
mountains,  and  the  remaining  difficulties  seemed  so  considerable 
that  the  two  chiefs  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  ruling  power 
of  Cashmir,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  Akber  was  acknow- 
ledged, but  his  practical  interference  with  the  province  forbidden. 
The  emperor  disapproved  of  this  engagement ;  and  next  year 
sent  another  army,  whose  efforts  were  attended  with  more 
success.  The  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  Cashnaiir  extended 
to  the  troops  stationed  to  defend  the  pass  :  part  came  over  to 
the  Moguls  ;  the  rest  quitted  their  post  and  retired  to  the 
capital.  The  barrier  once  surmounted,  Cashmir  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  invaders.  The  king  submitted,  was  enrolled 
4imong  the  nobles  of  Delhi,  and  was  assigned  a  large  jAgir  in 
Behir.  Akber  afterwards  made  a  journey  to  Cashmir  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  his  new  conquest.  He  only  repeated  his  visit 
twice  during  the  rest  of  his  reign  ;  but  Cashmir  became  the 
fevonrite  summer  retreat  of  his  successors,  and  still  maintains 
its  celebrity  as  the  most  delicious  spot  in  Asia,  or  in  the  world. 

Though  Aikber's  next  operations  were   not  unprovoked,  like 
those  against  Cashmir,  they  were  opposed  with  much  ware  with 
greater  obstinacy,  and  terminated  with  less  success.  SStSm"^" 
They  were  directed  against  the  north-eastern  tribes  of  -^'k^^^- 
the  Afgh4ns,  who  inhabit  the  hilly  countries  round  the  plain  of 
Pesh^wer.      The  plain  is   of  great  extent  and  pro-  DeBcnption 
digious  fertility,  combining  the  productive  soil  of  India  tribes  and 
with  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  temperate  coimtries  countar. 

*  The  History  of  Cctthmlr  called  the  his  accuracy.    The  early  part,  as  in  all 

**  Rdja  Tarangini  "  is  remarkable,  as  the  history,  is  fabulous,    but  it   gradually 

only  specimen  of    that  department    of  approaches  to  consistency  in  facts  and 

literature  in  the  Sanscrit  language.    It  is  dates  until  about  a.d.  600,  from  which 

executed  by  four  different  hands ;  the  period  the  chronology  is  perfectly  accu- 

first  of  whom  wrote  in  a.d.  1148,  but  rate.      (Wilson's    History   of   Cashmir ^ 

quotes  the  works  of   earlier  historians  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  " 

^th  a  precision  that  gives  confidence  in  xv.  pp.  3,  85.) 
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in  the  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  chain  of 
HindA  Gush  ;  on  the  west  by  the  high  range  of  S61eim4n  ;  and 
on  the  south  by  a  lower  range,  called  the  hills  of  Kheiber, 
which  extends  from  that  of  S61einiAn  to  the  Indus.  This  tract 
forms  about  one-tenth  of  the  proper  country  of  the  Afgh&ns. 
Its  inhabitants  are  now  called  Berdtirinis,  and  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  Afghans  by  some  peculiarities  of  dialect  and 
manners. 

The  northern  part  belongs  to  the  Ytisufzeis,  who  are  by  much 
the  most  considerable  of  these  north-eastern  tribes,  and  who 
afford  a  good  specimen  of  the  rest.  The  territory  includes 
the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Peshdwer,  and  stretches  up  the 
mountains  of  the  snowy  ridge  of  Hindix  Gush,  embracing  some 
valleys  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length,  and  corresponding 
breadth,  from  each  of  which  other  valleys  run  up  on  both  sides  ; 
all  rivalling  Cashmlr  in  climate  and  beauty,  and  all  ending  in 
narrow  glens,  hemmed  in  by  high  precipices  or  lost  in  woods 
and  forests.  Such  a  country  is  full  of  intricacy  and  obstruction 
to  an  invading  army,  but  affords  easy  communications  to  the 
natives,  who  know  the  passes  from  one  valley  to  another,  and 
who  are  used  to  make  their  way  even  when  there  is  no  path  to 
assist  them.  The  original  population  was  Indian,  consisting, 
probably,  of  descendants  of  the  ancient  ParopamisadaB.*  It 
had,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  been  conquered  and 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  villanage  by  certain  Afghan  tribes ;  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  were  dispossessed,  about  a  century  before 
this  period,  by  the  YAsufzeis,  a  tribe  from  near  Gandahir,  which 
had  just  suffered  a  similar  expulsion  from  its  native  seats. 
With  such  possessions,  and  with  their  numerous  vassals,  the 
Yiisufzeis  added  the  pride  of  wealth  to  the  independence  natural 
to  mountaineers  ;  and  their  self-importance  was  increased  by 
their  democratic  constitution.  Though  each  of  their  clans  had 
an  hereditary  chief,  he  had  no  authority  in  time  of  peace,  except 
to  consult  the  people  and  to  make  known  their  wishes  to  the 
other  clans.  Internal  affairs  were  conducted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  each  village  ;  causes  were  tried  by  a  sort  of  jury,  and  meet- 
ings for  one  or  other  purpose  were  constantly  held  in  the  public 
apartment  of  the  village,  which  served  also  as  a  place  of  relaxa- 
tion for  the  inhabitants,  and  of  entertainment  to  guests  or 
passing  strangers.  The  land  was  equally  divided  ;  and  equality 
was  maintained  by  new  distributions  of  it  from  time  to  time. 
The  Indian  vassals  were  well  treated,  but  they  had  no  share 
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in  the  government ;  and  the  conquerors  were  not  more  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fair  complexions  than  the  superiority 
apparent  in  their  demeanour. 

The  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  plains  and  the  lower  hills  to 
the  south  had  been  longer  settled  there,  and  had  had  more 
intercourse  with  the  Mahometans  of  India ;  but  some  of  those 
in  the  S61eim^nl  mountains  had  a  still  more  rugged  country  and 
less  civilized  manners  than  the  Yiisufzeis.  The  Emperor  Bdber 
had  endeavoured  to  bring  the  north-eastern  tribes  under  his 
dominion,  and  partially  succeeded  with  some.  He  failed 
entirely  with  the  Yiisufzeis,  thongh  he  employed  the  means  of 
conciliation  as  well  as  destructive  inroads  into  the  accessible 
part  of  their  country. 

The  present  quarrel  originated  in  a  fanatical  spirit,  which 
had  sprung  up,  many  years  before,  among  this  portion  sect  of  the 
of  the  Afghans.  A  person,  named  Biyazid,  had  then  ^^^^^^y^ 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet ;  had  set  aside  the  Kordn, 
and  taught  that  nothing  existed  except  God,  who  filled  all 
space  and  was  the  substance  of  all  forms.  The  Divinity 
despised  all  worship  and  rejected  all  mortifications  ;  but  he 
exacted  implicit  obedience  to  his  prophet,  who  was  the  most 
perfect  manifestation  of  himself.  The  believers  were  authorized 
to  seize  on  the  lands  and  property  of  infidels,  and  were  promised, 
in  time,  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth.  Bayazld  soon  formed 
a  numerous  sect  (which  took  the  name  of  R6sheniya,  or  en- 
lightened), and  established  his  authority  in  the  hills  of  S61eimin 
and  Kheiber,  with  an  influence  over  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
He  was  so  long  successful,  that  the  government  was  obliged  to 
make  an  exertion  to  put  him  down.  His  own  presumption  and 
the  blind  confidence  of  his  followers  led  him  to  meet  the  royal 
troops  in  the  plain.  He  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
died  soon  after  of  fatigue  and  vexation.'  His  sons  dug  up  his 
bones,  and  bore  them  in  an  ark,  at  the  head  of  their  column ; 
but  they  ceased  to  be  formidable  beyond  their  hills  till  about 
A.D.  1585,  when  one  of  the  youngest,  named  JeUla,  assumed 
the  command,  and  exercised  it  with  such  vigour,  that  the 
ordinary  government  of  CAbul  was  found  incompetent  to  resist 
him.  When  Prince  Hakim  died,*  and  CAbul  came  directly 
under  Akber,  the  government  was  given  to  Rdja  M&n  Sing, 
whose  talents  and  connexion  with  the  emperor  were  supported 
by  the  forces  which  he  could  draw  from  his  hereditary  dominions. 

*  Dr.  Lcydeii*^  account  of  the  Rdahenlya  Sect,  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  iL  p.  363. 

*  [Ih  A.D.  1685.— Ed.]  (^n,n,n\o 
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Even  these  advantages  did  not  prove  effectual ;  and  one  of  the 
professed  objects  of  Akber's  expedition  to  the  Indus  was  to  settle 
the  Afghans.  With  this  view  he  sent  successive  detachments 
from  his  camp  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus  ;  and  commenced 
his  operations  by  an  attack  on  the  Yiisufzeis,  although  they 
had  long  before  quarrelled  with  the  Rosheniyas,  and  renounced 
the  tenets  of  the  sect. 

The  chief  commanders  in  the  force  detached  were  Zein  Kh£n, 
Destruction  ^hc  cmpcror's  foster-brother,  and  RAja  Bir  Bal,  his 
^iSara^  greatest  personal  favourite.  So  great  was  the  im- 
tWseia.  IK)rtance  attached  to  this  expedition  that  Abiil  Fazl 
A.i).i588.  relates  that  he  himself  drew  lots  with  Bir  Bal  who 
i^^/  should  command  one  of  the  divisions,  and  was  much 
sater.  mortified  at  being  disappointed  in  this  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself ;  his  brother  Feizi  accompanied  the 
force.^  The  open  country  was  soon  overrun  and  laid  waste ; 
but  on  R4ja  Bir  Bal's  advancing  up  one  of  the  valleys,  he  found 
himself,  by  degrees,  involved  among  defiles,  where  there  was  no 
outlet,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  up  the  enterprise,  and 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  plain,  Zein  Khin  showed  more  perse- 
verance :  he  made  his  way  through  many  rugged  and  dangerous 
mountains,  and  even  built  a  redoubt  in  a  place  convenient  for 
controlling  the  neighbourhood ;  but  his  troops  were  by  this 
time  so  much  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  so  much  harassed  by 
the  increasing  numbers  and  audacity  of  their  enemies,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  form  a  jimction  with  Bir  Bal ;  and  both 
combined  would  have  been  unable  to  pursue  their  operations 
if  they  had  not  received  further  reinforcements  from  Akber. 

They  now  resumed  their  plan  of  invasion.  Bir  Bal  was  oa 
bad  terms  with  Zein  Khdn,  and  it  was  contrary  to  the  strongest 
remonstrances  of  the  latter  that  they  determined  to  risk  their 
whole  force  in  a  desperate  attack  on  the  Afgh&ns.  The  resolu- 
tion taken,  they  advanced  into  the  mountains.  They  soon  came 
to  a  strong  pass,  which  Bir  Bal  succeeded  in  ascending ;  but 
on  reaching  the  top,  after  a  day  of  fetigu^,  he  was  set  on  by 
the  Afghans,  with  such  effect,  that  his  men  dispersed,  and  made- 
their  way,  as  they  best  could,  to  the  plain.  Zein  Khin,  who  had 
remained  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  was  attacked  at  the  same  time, 
and  defended  himself  with  difficulty,  during  the  night  and  part 
of  the  next  day,  when  both  chiefs  were  at  last  enabled  to  ccwne 
to  a  halt,  and  to  collect  their  scattered  forces.  Zein  Khan 
recommended  that  they  should  endeavour  to  capitulate  with  the 

*  Akberniimeb. 
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enemy ;  but  Bir  Bal  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accede  to  any 
of  hi*  suggestions  ;  and,  having  received  information  that  the 
Afghans  intended  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  army  by  a  night 
attack,  he  marched  oiF  his  troops  without  consulting  Zein  Khiu, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  his  way  through  a  defile,  which  would 
have  afforded  him  the  means  of  retreating  to  the  open  country. 
The  intelligence  was  probably  given  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
him  into  an  ambuscade,  for  he  had  no  sooner  reached  the  gorge 
at  the  head  of  the  pass  than  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
Afghfcis,  who  overwhelmed  him  with  showers  of  stones  and 
arrows,  and,  rushing  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  fell,  sword  in 
hand,  on  his  astonished  soldiers.  All  attempts  to  preserve  order 
on  his  part  were  vain  ;  men,  horses,  and  elephants  were  huddled 
together  in  their  flight  down  the  defile  ;  and  BIr  Bal  himself, 
with  several  other  chiefs  of  note,  was  slain  in  the  rout  and 
slaughter  which  ensued.  Nor  was  Zein  Kh&n  more  fortunate  in 
his  position  on  the  plain  :  for,  although  during  the  day  he  kept 
up  an  orderly  retreat,  amidst  swarms  of  archers,  matchlockmen, 
and  slingers ;  yet,  after  a  short  respite  which  he  was  allowed 
in  the  evening,  the  alarm  of  "  The  Afghans !  "  was  again  raised, 
and  his  troops  fled  in  disorder,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
losing  many  men  killed,  and  more  prisoners,  while  he  himself 
escaped  on  foot,  and  made  his  way  with  difliculty  to  Attok.* 

The  news  of  this  disaster  spread  alarm  in  the  emperor's  camp. 
One  of  his  sons,  Prince  Mor&d,  under  the  guidance  of  Bija 
T6dar  Mai,  was  ordered  out  with  a  force  to  check  the  approach 
of  the  Afghans.  After  the  first  apprehension  had  subsided,  the 
prince  was  recalled,  and  the  force  left  under  the  command  of 
T6dar  Mai  and  Rdja  Mdn  Sing. 

Akber  refused  to  see  Zein  Khan,  and  was  long  inconsolable 
for  the  death  of  Bir  Bal.  As  the  rija's  body  was  never  found, 
a  report  gained  currency  that  he  was  stiU  alive  among  the 
prisoners ;  and  it  was  so  much  encouraged  by  Akber,  that,  a 
long  time  afterwards,  an  impostor  appeared  in  his  name ;  and 
as  this  second  Bir  Bal  died  before  he  reached  the  court,  Akber 
again  wore  mourning  as  for  his  friend.     Bir  Bal's  favour  was 

*  Akbem^Lmeh.     Muntakhab  ut  Taw4-  ascribed  to  him,  I   maj  mention  that, 

rikh.    KhdfiElhdn.    Abill  Fazl  must  have  although  he  gives  a  full  and  even  elo- 

been  minutely  informed  of  the  real  his-  quent  description  of  the  total  destruction 

toiy  of  this  transaction ;  but  his  anxiety  of  the  army,  he  concludes  by  stating  the 

to  soften  the  disgrace  of  Akber^s  arms,  loss  at  500  men.     KhiCfi  Khdn,  with  equal 

and  to  refrain  from  anything  that  may  inaccuracy,  asserts  that  of  40,000  or  50,000 

reflect  on  Bir  Bal,  was  so  great,  that  hu  horse  and  foot,  not  a  tingle  person  escaped 

account  is  confused  and  contradictory,  alive.    The  defeat  seems  to  have  taken 

and  I  have  been  obliged  to  supply  his  place  in  the  mountains  of  Swdt,  and  the 

deficiencies  from  the  **  Muntakhab  ut  Ta-  names  given  to  the  passes  are  Karah,  or 

witrikh. "    As  a  proof  of  the  defects  I  have  Karah-Korah,  and  BilandzeL 
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owing  to  his  companionable  qualities,  no  less  than  to  Lis  solid 
merit.  He  was  a  man  of  very  lively  conversation,  and  many  of 
his  witty  sayings  are  still  current  in  India/ 

The  Yilsufzeis  made  no  attempt  to  pursue  their  advantages. 
T6dar  Mai  and  M4n  Sing  took  up  and  fortified  positions  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  prevented  the  Yiisufzeis 
from  cultivating  their  portion  of  the  plain.  By  these  means, 
according  to  AbAl  Fazl,  they  were  reduced  to  unqualified  sub- 
mission ;  and,  in  reality,  some  temporary  agreement  or  tacit 
understanding  was  brought  about,  so  as  to  leave  M4n  Sing  at 
liberty  to  act  against  the  R6sheniyas,  under  Jelala,  in  the 
southern  and  western  hills. 

Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  he  marched 
A.D.  1686,  against  them  ;  and,  after  being  exposed  to  considerable 
A.H.  006.  hazard,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  partial  success.  The 
R6sheniyas,  however,  stood  their  ground,  and  the  ascendency  of 
A.D.  1687.  the  government  was  not  restored  till  the  next  year, 
A.H.  006.  when  a  combined  attack  was  made  by  M4n  Sing,  from 
Cdbul,  and  a  force  detached  by  Akber,  to  cross  the  Indus  to 
the  south  of  the  salt  range,  and  come  in  on  the  enemy  from 
their  rear.     Jeldla  was  at  that  time  completely  defeated  ;  he, 

yrom  however,  almost  immediately  renewed  his  operations, 
A.i).^687  which  were  kept  up  for  many  years,  and  were  some- 
A.D.1800.  times  aided  by  contests  between  the  government  and 
the  Yiisufzeis,  which  produced  no  permanent  results.  During 
this  time,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Moguls  to  prevent  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys  ;  so  that  Jel&la  was  often 
compelled,  by  want  of  supplies,  to  leave  the  strong  countries 
he  occupied,  and  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  battles  on  more 
equal  ground.  He  was  several  times  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Cifirs,  and  once  to  the  court  of  Abdullah,  the 
Khin  of  the  Uzbeks  :  still  he  always  returned  and  renewed  his 
attacks  ;  and  in  a.d.  1600,  he  was  in  sufficient  strength  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  city  of  Ghaznl. 

This  was  the  last  of  JeUla's  exploits.  He  was  soon  driven 
out  of  the  city  ;  and,  being  repulsed  and  wounded  in  an  attempt 
which  he  afterwards  made  to  recover  it,  he  was  pursued  on  his 
retreat  and  was  overtaken  and  killed  before  he  could  make  his 
way  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  religious  war  was  continued  by  his  successors,  during  the 
two  next  reigns  (of  Jehdngir  and  Shih  Jehin)  ;  and  when,  at 

^  ChieEy  from  the  Muntakhab  ut  Tawdrikh.  [He  was  a  Brahman  of  the  Bhdt  or 
bard  tribe.— Ed.] 
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Ust,  the  entlinsiasm  of  the  R68heniya8  wore  out,  the  free  spirit 
of  the  Afghans,  which  had  owed  nothing  to  its  success,  survived 
its  extinction  :  the  north-eastern  tribes  were  never  more  for- 
midable than  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzib ;  and  the  Yiisufzeis 
have  resisted  repeated  attacks  from  the  Mogul  emperors,  imperfect 
and  afterwards  from  the  kings  of  Persia  and  C^bul,  iftie'SSdof 
and  retain  their  turbulent  independence  undiminished  ^^^'^y®*^ 
to  the  present  day.* 

The  nature  of  the  war  with  Jeldla  had  not,  latterly,  been  such 
as  to  prevent  Akber's  employing  his  troops  in  the  adjoining 
countries.  It  was  some  years  before  the  death  of  that  leader, 
that  he  made  the  important  acquisitions  of  Sind  and  Candah&r. 

The  province  of  Sind  had  passed  from  the   Arghiins*  into 
another  family  of  military  adventurers,  and  Akber  took  advantage 
of  some  dissensions  which  afterwards  took  place  among  conqueet  of 
these  new  usurpers,  to  endeavour  to  recover  that  old  ^*'^'*- 
possession  of  the  kings  of  Delhi.     He  sent  an  army  from  Ldh6r, 
where  he  was  himself  at  the  time,  to  enter  Sind  from  ^j,,  1591^ 
the  north,  and  lay  siege  to  the  fort  of  Sehwdn,  the  key  ^•"*  ^* 
to  Lower  Sind,  and  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  security 
of  the  whole  province. 

The  success  of  this  attempt  was  prevented  by  the  chief  of 
Sind,  who  drew  near  with  his  army,  and  intrenched  himself  in 
such  a  position  that  Akber's  general  could  neither  attack  him 
nor  carry  on  the  siege  while  he  was  so  near. 

This  difficulty  was  surmounted,  by  the  sagacity  of  the  emperor 
himself.  He  sent  another  detachment  to  enter  Sind  by  the  way 
of  Amerc6t ;  and,  by  thus  distracting  the  attention  of  the  chief, 
deprived  him  of  the  advantages  of  his  position,  and,  before  long, 
reduced  him  to  give  up  the  province.  He  received  very  favour- 
able terms,  and  was  appointed  by  Akber,  according  to  ^  „.  1592^ 
that  monarch's  practice,  to  a  high  rank  among  the  ^"i^^- 
nobles  of  the  empire.^® 

^  Ah61  FazYa  acoount  of  these  wars  is  a  various  events  which  took  place  during  the 

curious  specimen  of  his  adulation  and  his  course  of  it  in  the  rpmaining  fifteen  years 

inconsistency.  Immediately  after  Bir  Bal's  that  are  included  in  his  history.    He  even 

calamity  (that  is,  in  the  first  year  of  the  accounts  for  Akber's  fourteen  years'  stay 

war),  he  says  :  "  The  highlands  were  soon  in   the   Panjilb,  by  "his  being  at  one 

•cleared  of  the  rubbish  of  rebellion.    Many  time  engaged  in  suppressing  the  Tdjiks 

were  killed,  and  a  lai^e  number  took  re-  (K<58heniya6),  and  at  another  in  reducing 

fuge  in  I'rdn  and  Tdran  (Persia  and  Tar-  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hills, 

tary) :  and  thus  the  countries  of  Bdjaur,  (Chalmers'     MS.    Trandations    of   the 

Swid,  and  Tirah,  which  are  rarely  to  be  Alcbemdmeh.) 

equalled  in  the  world  for  their  climate  and  *  See  p.  429,  and  Appendix,  Sind. 

fertility,  and  the  plenty  of  their  fruits,  "  [He  was  made  a  commander  of  6,000 

were  cleansed  of  these  wicked  wretches."  and  appointed  to  the  government  of  Tatta. 

Yet  this  alleged  conclusion  of  the  war  {Morley's  Catcdoguef  p.  74.) — Ed.] 


does  not  prevent  AbiU  Fazl's  relating  the 
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It  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Akbemimeh  "  that  the  chief  of  Sind 
employed  Portuguese  soldiers  in  this  war,  and  had  also  200 
natives  dressed  as  Europeans.  These  were,  therefore,  the  first 
Sepoys  in  India. 

The  same  chief  is  said  to  have  had  a  fort  defended  by  an 
Arab  garrison  :  the  first  instance  in  which  I  have  observed  any 
mention  of  that  description  of  mercenaries,  afterwards  so  much 
esteemed. 

After  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Candah&r  by  Humiyiin,  the 
Reoovervof  ^^S  ^f  Persia  made  several  attempts  to  recover  pos- 
candahir.  geggiou.  He  had  no  success  until  the  beginning  of 
Akber's  reign,  when  the  divided  state  of  the  monarchy  enabled 
him  to  effect  his  purpose.  Similar  disorders  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Sh4h  Abb&s  gave  a  corresponding  advantage 
to  Akber.  The  Persian  chiefs  fell  out  among  themselves  ; 
one  of  them  fled  to  India ;  and  all  parties  ultimately  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  same  quarter ;  so  that,  at  length,  both  the 
A.D.  U04,  ^owa  and  territorj'  fell,  without  a  blow,  into  the  hands 
A.H.  1008.      Qf  ^\^Q  Mogul  prince. 

These  proceedings  led  to  no  quarrel  with  Persia  :  Sh6h  Abbis 
was  fully  employed  at  home,  and  being  desirous  of  Akber's 
assistance  against  the  Uzbeks,  he  soon  after  renewed  the  friendly 
intercourse  which  had  long  been  suspended  between  the  courts, 
and  patiently  waited  his  opportunity  of  recovering  Candahir ; 
which  did  not  present  itself  till  after  the  death  of  Akber. 

The  acquisition  of  Candahir  placed  Akber  in  complete  pos- 
session of  his  hereditary  kingdom  beyond  the  Indus  (the  war 
Complete      with  the  iiorth-ettstem  Afsrhins  being  now  confined  to 

Hettlement of      .  ^    •       n  i  ?       ^    ^i  i-  i        i      j 

Hindoetan.  the  mountaius) ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  tune  he  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  Hindostan  Proper.  Sind  had  fallen 
in  1592  ;  the  last  attempt  at  rebellion  in  Cashmir  was  quashed 
about  the  same  time  ;  the  reduction  of  Bengal  was  completed 
by  the  submission  of  Orissa  ;  and  all  disturbances  in  Guzer^ 
terminated  by  the  death  of  Mozaffer  in  1593  ;  so  that  the  whole 
of  Hindostan  to  the  Nerbadda  was  more  under  Akber's  autho- 
rity than  it  had  been  under  any  former  king.  The  rAna  of 
GudipAr,  indeed,  continued  unsubdued ;  but  the  other  lUljput 
chiefs  were  changed  from  jealous  tributaries  to  active  and 
attached  adherents. 

The  next  object  for  Akber  was  to  extend  his  dominions  over 
Expedition  to  ^^^  Dcckau.  As  early  as  a.d.  1586,  he  had  taken  up 
theDeckan.  ^.j^^,  ^^^^^^  ^f  BurhAu,  a  brothcr  of  Murteza  Nizim 
Shdh,  the  fourth  king  of  Ahmednagar,  who  claimed  to  admini- 
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ster  the  government  on  the  ground  of  the  mental  derangement 
of  its  actual  possessor.  An  expedition  sent  by  Akber  from 
M^lwa  to  support  this  claim  had  failed,  and  Burh&n  remained 
for  some  years  under  Akber's  protection.  At  a  later  period 
(a.d.  1592),  after  his  brother's  death,  Burhin  acquired  posses- 
sion of  his  hereditary  kingdom  without  any  aid  from  Akber ; 
but  he  found  it  divided  by  internal  faction,  and  engaged  in  war 
with  his  neighbour  the  king  of  Bijdpiir.  All  these  distractions 
were  increased  on  the  death  of  Burhin.  That  event  happened 
after  a  short  reign  ;  and  in  a.d.  1595  there  were  no  less  than 
four  parties  in  the  field,  each  supporting  a  separate  claimant. 
The  chief  of  the  party  that  was  in  possession  of  the  capital  had 
recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  Moguls  ;  and  at  his  invitation,  Prmce 
MorAd  entered  the  Deckan  from  Guzerit,  and  Mirzd  Kh6n,  the 
KhAni  Khinin,  from  Milwa,  the  two  armies  forming  a  junction 
within  a  short  distance  of  Ahmednagar.  But,  in  the  meantime,, 
the  chief  by  whom  they  were  called  in  had  been  obliged  i.©.  1595, 
to  leave  the  capital,  and  it  was  now  in  the  hands  of  a.h"ioo?,^' 
Chdnd  Sult&na,  or  Chind  BIbi,  one  of  the  most  dis-  SS'Sr  Babi 
tinsiiished  women  that  have   ever  appeared  in  India.    ^, 

__  ?  .  ^ .  i      /.  1  .    /.  ChAnd  Sul- 

This  prmcess  was  acting  as  regent  for  her  mfant  tioa. 
nephew  Bahddur  Nizim  ShAh,  and  she  no  sooner  was  aware  of 
the  approach  of  the  Moguls  than  she  applied  herself  to  con- 
ciliate the  king  of  Bijapur,  her  relation,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reconcile  the  heads  of  the  other  internal  parties;  that  all  might, 
for  a  time  at  least,  unite  to  resist  the  power  whose  ambition 
threatened  equal  danger  to  them  all.  So  successful  was  her 
appeal,  that  one  of  the  chiefs,  Nehang,  an  Abyssinian,  imme- 
diately set  out  to  join  her,  and  cut  his  way  into  Ahmednagar 
while  the  Moguls  were  in  the  act  of  investing  the  place  :  the 
other  two  likewise  laid  aside  their  private  animosities,  and 
joined  the  army  of  Bljipiir,  then  marching  against  the  Herd«fcaicfr 
Moguls.  These  preparations  increased  the  eagerness  nagar. 
of  Prince  Mor4d.  He  pressed  on  the  siege,  and  had  already  run 
two  mines  under  the  works,  when  they  were  discovered  and 
rendered  useless  by  the  countermines  of  the  besieged,  Chdnd 
BibI  herself  superintending  the  workmen,  and  exposing  herself 
to  the  same  dangers  as  the  rest.  The  third  mine  was  fired 
before  the  means  taken  to  render  it  ineffectual  were  completed: 
the  counterminers  were  blown  uj),  a  wide  breach  was  made  in 
the  wall,  and  such  a  sudden  terror  Avas  struck  among  those  who- 
defended  it,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  deserting  their  posts 
and  leaving  the   road  oi)en  to  the   storming  party  whifih  was. 
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advancing.  But  they  were  soon  recalled  by  ChAnd  Bibi,  who 
flew  to  the  breach  in  fell  armour,  with  a  veil  over  her  face  and 
a  naked  sword  in  her  hand;  and  having  thus  checked  the  first 
assault  of  the  Moguls,  she  continued  her  exertions  till  every 
power  within  the  place  was  called  forth  against  them  :  match- 
lock-balls and  arrows  poured  on  them  from  the  works  ;  guns 
were  brought  to  bear  ui)on  the  breach;  rockets,  gunpowder,  and 
other  combustibles  were  thrown  among  the  crowd  in  the  ditch; 
and  the  garrison  in  front  opposed  so  steady  a  resistance,  that, 
after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  contest,  which  lasted  till  evening, 
the  Moguls  were  obliged  to  draw  off  their  troops  and  postpone 
the  renewal  of  the  assault  till  the  next  day.  But  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants  had  been  raised  to  enthusiasm  by  the  example 
of  the  regent ;  and,  as  her  activity  and  energy  were  not 
slackened  during  the  night,  the  Moguls  foimd,  when  the  day 
dawned,  that  the  breach  had  been  built  up  to  such  a  height  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  mount  it  without  new  mines.  Mean- 
while the  confederates  drew  near;  and  though  the  Moguls  were 
still  superior  in  the  field,  they  were  unwilling  to  risk  all  on 
the  chance  of  a  battle.  ChAnd  Bibi,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
well  aware  of  the  precarious  duration  of  a  combination  like  the 
Peace  present;  and  both  parties  were  well  satisfied  to  come 
A.H.  1004.*  to  terms;  the  king  of  Ahmednagar  surrendering  to  the 
A.D.  1696,    emperor  his  claim  on  Ber^r,  of  which  he  had  recently 

about  J  i.  11 

Febroary.  made  a  couqucst." 

The  Moguls  had  not  long  withdrawn,  when  fresh  dissensions 
War  renewed  brokc  out  iu  Ahmcduagar.  One  Mohammed  Kh&n, 
to  the  whole  whom  Ch^ud  Bibi  had  appointed  p^shwd,^^  or  prime 
Deokan.  minister,  plotted  against  her  authority,  and  finally 
applied  for  aid  to  Prince  Mordd.  The  prince  was  already  engaged 
in  a  dispute  with  the  Deckan  princes  about  the  boundaries  of 
Berir  ;  both  parties  had  once  more  recourse  to  hostilities,  and 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  peace  they  again  met 
each  other  in  the  field  in  greater  force  than  before. 

The  king  of  Khdnd6sh,  who  acknowledged  himself  Akber's 
subject,  appeared  on  his  side  on  this  occasion,  while  the  king  of 

^*  Chdnd  Blbl  is  the  favourite  heroine  begun  to  fire  away  jewels,  that  she  oon- 

of  the  Deckan,  and  is  the  Bubject  of  many  sen  ted  to  mak€  peace, 
fabulous  stories.   Even  Khdff  Kh(in  men-  *^  The  title  of  p^hwa  {i.e.  leader)  had 

tions  her  having  fired  silver  balls  into  the  been  used  under  the  Bahmani  sovereigns. 

Mogul  camp  ;  and  the  common  tradition  It  has  since  become  famous  as  that  under 

at  Ahmednagar  is,  that  when  her  shot  which  the  Bramin  ministers  of  the  rdja 

was  expended,  she  loaded  her  guns  sue-  of  Sdtdra  so  long  governed  the  Maratta 

cessively  with  copper,  with  silver,  and  with  empire, 
gold  coin,  and  that  it  was  not  till  she  had 
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Golc6nda  had  now  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Bijdpiir  and 
Ahmednagar.     The  battle  took  place  on  the  river  Goddveri : 
though  maintained  with  great  fury  for  two  days,  its  a.d.  isse, 
result  was  indecisive.     The  Moguls  claimed  the  victory,  orJeS.im. 
but  made  no  attempt  to  advance  ;  and  their  ill-success,  together 
with  the  disagreement  between  Prince  Morid  and  the  Khilni 
Khinin,  induced  Akber  to  recall  them  both.     Abdl  Fazl  (the 
author),  who  was  his  prime  minister,  and  had  been  lately  in 
temporary  disgrace,  was   sent  to   remove   the   prince  ;   and,  if 
necessary,  to  take  the, command  of  the  anny.    His  repre-  Akber  goes 
sentations  convinced  Akber  that  his  own  presence  was  tSe^TOton. 
required:  he  therefore  left  the  Panjdb  towards  the  end  of  1598, 
(after  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  in  the  countries  near  the 
Indus);  and  before  the  middle  of  1599  he  arrived  on  the  river 
Nerbadda.    The  strong  fortress  of  Doulat6b6d  had  been  taken 
before  he  appeared ;  several  other  hill  forts  fell  about  the  same 
time  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  royal  army  reached  Burh^np6r,  on 
the  Tapti,  a  force  was  sent  forward  under  his  son,  Prince  Diniyil, 
and  the  Kh&ni  Eh&ndn,  to  lay  siege  to  Ahmednagar.     Chdnd 
Bibi's  government  was  now  in  a  more  disturbed  state  than  ever. 
Nehang,  the  Abyssinian  chief,  who  had  joined  her  in  Ahmed- 
nagar at  the  beginning  of  the  former  siege,  was  now  besieging 
her.     He  drew  oif  on  the  approach  of  the  Moguls;  but  the  in- 
testine disturbances  still  rendered  a  defence  hopeless;  and  Ch&nd 
Blbi  was  negotiating  a  peace  with  the  Moguls,  when  the  Death  of 
soldiery,  instigated  by  her  factious   opponents,  burst  suiuna. 
into  the  female  apartments  and  put  her  to  death.     Their  treason 
brought  its  own  reward:  in  a  few  days  the  breach  was  practi- 
cable; the  storm  took  place;  the  Moguls  gave  no  quarter  to  the 
fighting  men  ;  and  the  young  king,  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
was  sent  prisoner  to  the  hill  fort  of  Gwdli6r.     But  the  Taking  of 
fall  of  the  capital  did  not  produce  the  submission  of  ^™®'^°*" 
the  kingdom.    Another  pageant  king  was  set  up,  and  the 
dynasty  was  not  finally  extinguished  till  the  reign  of  about  jaiy; 
Shdh  Jehdn,  in  a.d.  1637.  siSir^**' 

Before  the  siege  of  Ahmednagar,  a  disagreement  had  taken 
place  between  Akber  and  his  vassal,  the  former  king  of  conquest  of 
Khdndesh,  which  induced  the  emperor  to  annex  that  k*>^'><*<^»*^- 
country   to  his   immediate   dominions.      The   military  ^^^t^" 
operations  which  ensued  occu})ied  Akber  for  nearly  a  ^indoetan. 
year,  and  it  was  not  till  some  months  after  the  storm  of  Ahmed- 
nagar that  the  reduction  of  the  province  was  completed  by  the 
fall  of  Asirghar,  when  Akber  aj^pointed  Prince  Ddniydl  viceroy  ofp 
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Kh&ndesh  and  Ber&r,  with  the  Khdni  KhAn^n  for  his  adviser, 
sprinjrof  aiid  marched,  himself,  to  Agra,  leaving  the  command 
emi  IT^*  ill  the  Deckan  and  the  prosecution  of  the  conquest  of 
A.H.  1009.      Ahmednagar  to  AMI  Fazl. 

Before  his  departure  Akber  had  received  embassies  and  pre- 
RefmctoTy  ^cnts  from  the  kings  of  Bij&pur  and  Golc6nda,  and  had 
w?e?d^t^  married  his  son  DAniy^l  to  the  daughter  of  the  former 
aoD.saiim.  prince."  Akber's  return  to  Hindostan  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  refractory  conduct  of  his  eldest  son,  Selim." 
The  prince,  who  was  now  turned  of  thirty,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  deficient  in  natural  abilities;  but  his  temper  had  been 
exasperated,  and  his  understanding  impaired,  by  the  excessive 
use  of  wine  and  opium.^  He  had  always  looked  on  Abiil  Fazl 
as  his  mortal  enemy ;  and  the  temporary  disgrace  of  that 
minister,  and  his  subsequent  removal  to  the  Deckan,  were  con- 
cessions made  by  Akber  to  the  complaints  and  jealousy  of  his 
son.  On  his  own  departure  for  the  Deckan,  Akber  declared  Sellm 
his  successor,  appointed  him  viceroy  of  Ajmir,  and  committed  to 
him  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  the  rdna  of  Oudipiir,  sending 
R6ja  Min  Sing  to  assist  him  with  his  arms  and  counsels.  After 
much  loss  of  time  Selim  Ret  forth  on  this  duty,  and  had  made 
some  progress  in  the  fulfilment  of  it,  when  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  revolt  under  Osmin  in  Bengal,  of  which  province  Mdn 
Sing  was  the  viceroy.  He  immediately  set  off^  for  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  Selim,  now  free  from  all  control,  and  seeing  the 
emperor's  whole  force  employed  in  other  quarters,  was  tempted 
to  seize  on  the  provinces  of  Hindostan  for  himself.  He  marched 
A.D.i(joo,  to  Agra;  and,  as  the  governor  of  that  city  contrived  to 
!!?"i(»97''  elude  his  demands  for  its  surrender,  he  proceeded  to 
shAbAn.  AllahAbdd,  and  took  possession  of  the  surrounding 
countries  of  Oudh  and  BehAr.  He  at  the  same  time  seized  on 
the  local  treasure,  amounting  to  thirty  lacs  of  rupees  (£300,000), 
and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

"  The  account  of  the  operations  in  the  quart),  and  only  took  it  after  nightfall. 

Deckan  is  from  the  "  Akbemdmeh,"  and  It  does  not  appear  how  long  he  adhered 

Ferifihta,  especially  his  History  of  Ah-  to  this  sobriety.    (Price's  Jehdnffir,  pp. 

mednagary  vol.  iii  6,  7.)     Drinking  'seems  to  have  been  the 

**  Aften\'ards  the  Emperor  Jeh^ngir.  vice  of  the  age  among  the  MahcMnetan 

^^  His  own  account  is,  that  in  his  youth  kings  and  great  men  :  Bdber  and  Humi- 

he  used  to  drink  at  least  twenty  cups  of  y<in  both  drank  hard  :   the   princes   of 

wine  a  day,  each  cup  containing  half  a  air  Ti!irk  dynasties  seem  all  to  have  had  the 

(six  ounces,  i.e.  nearly  half  a  pint) ;  and  same  propensity ;  and  even  the  Sdfis  of 

that  if  he  was  a  single  hour  without  his  Persia,  so  lately  elevated  by  the  sanctity 


beverage,  his  hands  began  to  shake,  and  of  their  family,  not  only  drank  to  < 

he  was  unable  to  sit  at  rest.    After  he  in  private,  but  made  their  piles  of  cups 

came  to  the  throne,  he  says,  he  drank  and  flagons  of  gold  and  jewels  compose  a 

only  five  cups  (t'.e.  little*  more  than  a  great  part  of  the  splendour  of  their  court 
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However  much  Akber  may  have  been  afflicted  by  this  con- 
duct, he  determined  not  to  drive  his  son  to  extremities.  He 
wrote  a  temperate  letter,  warning  him  of  the  consequences  of 
his  conduct,  and  assuring  him  of  his  own  undiminished  affec- 
tion, if  he  would  in  time  return  to  the  path  of  his  duty.  As 
these  remonstrances  were  soon  followed  by  Akber's  return  to 
Agra,  Selfm  replied  in  the  most  submissive  terms,  and  actually 
marched  as  far  as  EtAyah  with  the  professed  intention  of  waiting 
on  his  father.  Whether  he  in  reality  intended  his  approach  to 
"be  hostile,  or  entertained  apprehensions  for  his  own  safety,  he 
spared  no  efforts  to  raise  troops,  and  had  assembled  such 
s  body  that  Akber  sent  to  desire  him  to  advance  slightly 
attended,  or  else  to  return  to  Allahdbdd.  Selim  chose  the  latter 
course. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  retreat  was  procured  by  negotia- 
tion ;  for  it  was  soon  followed  by  a  grant  of  Bengal  and  Orissa 
by  Akber  to  his  son,  and  by  renewed  professions  of  fidelity 
and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  During  this  utmierof 
deceitful  calm,  the  prince  had  an  opportunity,  which  -^i>^iFazi. 
he  did  not  let  slip,  of  revenging  his  own  supposed  injuries, 
while  he  inflicted  the  severest  blow  on  the  feelings  of  his 
father. 

Ab61  Fazl  had  at  this  time  been  recalled  from  the  Deckan,  and 
was  advancing  with  a  small  escort  towards  6w^li6r,  when  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  laid  for  him  by  Narsing  Deo,  rdja  of 
Crcha  in  Bxmd^lcand,  at  the  instigation  of  Prince  Sellm ;  and 
although  he  defended  himself  with  great  gallantry,  he  was  cut 
off  with  most  of  his  attendants,  and  his  head  sent  to  the  Prince.^® 
Akber  was  deeply  affected  by  the  intelligence  of  this  ^.d.  loe, 
event.  He  shed  abundance  of  tears,  and  passed  two  ^"-^^^^ 
days  aikd  nights  without  food  or  sleep.  He  immediately  sent 
a  force  against  Narsing  De6,  with  orders  to  seize  his  family, 
ravage  his  country,  and  exercise  such  severities  as  on  other 
occasions  he  never  permitted.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
of  his  son's  share  in  the  crime  :  so  far  from  interrupting  his 
intercourse  with  him,  he  sent  Selima  Sultana,  one  of  his  wives, 
who    had    adopted  Selim    after    his    own   mother's   death,    to 

*•  Selim,  in  his  Memoirs,  written  after  father.     (Price's  Memoirs  of  Jekdngir,  p. 

he  was  emperor,  acknowledges  the  mur-  33.)     One  of  his  first  acts  sifter  his  acces- 

der,  and  defends  it  on  the  ground  that  sion  was  to  promote  the  murderer,  Narsing 

Abul  Fazl  had  persuaded  Akber  to  re-  £>e<$  (who  had  escaped  the  unrelenting 

nounce  the  Kordn,  and  to  deny  the  divine  pursuit  of  Akber),  to  a  high  station,  and 

mission  of  Mahomet.   On  the  same  ground  he  always  continued  to  treat  him  with 

he  justifies  his  own  rebellion  against  his  favour  and  confidence.  ^^  . 
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endeavour  to  soothe  his  mind  and  bring  about  an  entire 
reconciliation. 

This  embassy  was  attended  with  the  desired  effect.  Seh'm 
Becor cilia-  soou  aftcF  repaired  to  court  and  made  his  submission. 
^Si^seum/  Akber  received  him  with  his  usual  kindness,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  privilege  of  using  the  royal  ornaments. 
A.©.  1608.  Selim  was  soon  after  again  despatched  with  a  force 
A.H.  1012.  against  the  rdna  of  Oudipiir ;  but  he  protracted  his 
Swnd^ct  ^^i-^ch  on  various  pretences,  and  showed  so  little  dis- 
of  soiim.  position  to  involve  himself  in  a  permanent  contest  of 
that  nature,  that  Akber,  desirous  to  avoid  a  rupture  at  all  costs, 
sent  him  leave  to  return  to  his  almost  independent  residence 
of  AllahibM.  Here  he  gave  himself  up  more  than  ever  to 
debauchery. 

He  had  always  maintained  a  peculiar  dislike  for  his  eldest 
son,  Prince  Khusrou,  whose  own  levity  and  violence  seem  to 
have  given  him  reason  for  his  displeasure.  Some  circumstance 
in  their  disputes  at  this  time  so  affected  Khusrou's  mother  (the 
sister  of  B^ja  M^n  Sing)  that  she  swallowed  poison,  and  thns 
added  a  fresh  sting  to  the  already  inflamed  mind  of  her  husband. 
Selim's  irascibility  now  became  so  great  that  his  attendants  were 
afraid  to  approach  him ;  and  he  was  guilty  of  cruelties  which 
had  been  so  long  disused  that  they  excited  horror  among  all 
who  heard  of  them,  and  which  were  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the 
humane  nature  of  Akber.^^ 

The  emperor  was  much  perplexed  as  to  the  course  to  pursue, 
and  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview  with  his 
son.  He  therefore  set  off  for  Allahib^,  and  had  advanced  one 
or  two  marches,  when  he  heard  of  the  alarming  illness  of  his  own 
mother,  and  returned  just  in  time  to  receive  her  last  breath. 

On  hearing  of  this  journey,  and  the  cause  of  its  suspension, 
Selim,  perhaps  animated  by  some  sense  of  duty  or  natural  affec- 
tion, or  perhaps  conceiving  that  his  interests  would  be  best  served 
by  his  presence  at  court,  determined  to  repair  to  Agra,  and  to 
submit  in  good  earnest  to  his  father. 

On  reaching  Agra  he  was  kindly  received,  but  was  for  a  short 
He  is  placed  time  placcd  under  restraint;  and  either  to  lessen  the 
Btraint,  and  disgracc  of  his  Confinement,  or  to  prevent  his  indulging 
released,  in  his  usual  cxccsscs,  hc  was  put  under  the  care  of 
a  physician.     Before  long  he  was  restored  to  freedom  and  to 

"  On  one  occasion  Selim  ordered  an      the  son  of  a  man  who  could  not  see  a 
offender  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  Akber      dead  beast  flayed  without  pain  could  be 
could  not  conceal  his  disgust  when  he      guilty  of  such  cruelty  to  a  human  being, 
heard  of  it,  but  said  he  wondered  how  ^  j 
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favour.  Still  the  violence  of  his  temper  does  not  appear  to 
have  abated ;  and  his  jealousy  of  his  son,  Khusrou,  led  to  such 
a  disorderly  scene  at  an  elephant  fight  in  Akber's  Hi«qaarrei« 
presence,  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  again  Boi.Kh^SSL 
incurring  the  public  displeasure  of  the  emperor.  Khusrou  took 
up  the  quarrel  with  as  much  vehemence  as  his  father,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  exasperate  Akber  against  him.  It  is  even 
probable  that  Khusrou  had,  long  ere  this,  entertained  views 
of  supplanting  his  father  in  the  succession  ;  and  Selim,  in  his 
Memoirs,  appears  to  have  been  convinced  that  Akber  at  one 
time  had  serious  thoughts  of  such  a  supersession ;  ^*  but  the 
real  favourite  with  Akber,  as  well  as  with  Selfm  himself,  was 
Khurram,"  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  the  latter ;  and  their 
preference  of  that  prince  was  among  the  principal  causes  of 
the  discontent  of  his  elder  brother. 

Akber  had,  some  years  before,  lost  his  second  son,  Mor&d: 
he  now  received  accounts  of  the  death  of  his   third  Death  of 
son,  DAniydl,  who  fell  a  victim  to  intemperance  in  the  ^S^^ 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age.    His  health  having  already  *^*^*>"- 
received  a  severe   shock  from  his  excess,  he  was   obliged  to 
pledge  his  word  to  his  father  to  leave  off  the  use  of  wine,  and 
was  so  surrounded   by  people  of  the  emperor's  that  he  was 
unable  to  gratify  his  propensity,  which  had  become  irresistible. 
His  resource  was  to  have  liquor  secretly  conveyed  to  him  in  the 
barrel  of  a  fowling-piece  ;  and  having  thus  again  free  access  to 
indulgence,  he  soon  brought  his  life  to  a  close.    This  calamity 
was  felt  by  Akber  in  the  degree  that  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  strength  of  his  attachments ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
domestic  afflictions,  and  the  loss  of  his  intimate  friends,  began 
to  prey  upon  his  spirits  and  undermine  his  health. 

He  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  ill,*^  when,  in  the 
middle  of  September    1605,  his   complaint  came    on  gicknesBof 
with  additional  violence,  accompanied  by  total  loss  of  '^^''• 
appetite;  and  it  became  apparent,  before  long,  that  there  were 
little  hopes  of  his  recovery.     For  the  last  ten  days  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed;  and  although  he  appears  to  have  retained  his 
faculties  to  the  last,  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  taking  part  in 
business.     From  this  time  all  eyes  were  directed  to  intrigues  re- 
the  succession,  and  the  court  became  an  arena  for  the  racoeSon.* 
struggles  of  the  contending  parties.     Selim   was   the   acknow- 
ledged heir,  and  the  only  remaining  son  of  the  emperor ;   but 

"  Price's  Memovn  of  Jtkdngir^  p.  33.  *  Price's  Memoirt  of  JeMngir,  p.  70, 

"  Afterwards  ShlOi  Jehin. 
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his  rebellion  had  weakened  his  reputation,  and  he  was  now  in 
a  sort  of  disgrace,  removed  from  his  troops,  and  from  all  those 
over  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  exercise  authority.  On  the 
UMuccearfui  Other  hand,  Eija  Mdn  Sing  was  maternal  uncle  to 
to^wSr  Khusrou,  who  was,  moreover,  married  to  the  daughter 
^"^'  of  Aziz,  the    Kh&n    i  A'zim,  the  first   of   Akber's 

generals  ;  and  those  great  personages,  foreseeing  an  increase  to 
their  own  power  in  the  succession  of  their  young  relation,  took 
inamediate  measures  for  securing  the  palace  which  forms  also 
the  citadel  of  Agra,  and  made  all  dispositions  for  placing 
Khusrou  on  the  throne.  Sclim  was  now  justly  alarmed  for  his 
personal  safety,  and  forbore  visiting  tlie  palace  on  pretence  of 
illness.  His  son.  Prince  Khurram,  though  only  a  boy,  dis- 
regarded both  his  father's  injimctions  and  his  own  danger,  and 
declared  that  he  would  never  quit  his  grandfather  while  he 
continued  to  live.  Akber  was  distressed  by  his  son's  absence,, 
of  which  he  surmised  the  cause.  He  repeatedly  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  see  him,  and  again  pronounced  him  the  lawftd  sue- 
cessor  to  the  kingdom,  while  he  expressed  his  desire  that 
Khusrou  should  b^  provided  for  by  a  grant  of  the  pro\ince  of 
Bengal.  These  delarations,  together  with  the  exertions  of 
some  of  the  most^espectable  nobles,  who  still  adhered  to  Selim, 
had  a  great  effect  in  drawing  off  the  inferior  chiefs  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  the  opposite  party ;  and  Aziz  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  was  likely  to  be  deserted  if  he  persevered,  and 
took  the  prudent  course  of  opening  a  private  negotiation  with 
Sellm.  Min  Sing,  whose  influence  depended  on  the  loyalty 
of  his  followers  to  himself  and  not  to  the  emperor,  was  not 
exposed  to  the  same  danger  ;  but  finding  himself  left  alone, 
and  having  received  flattering  overtures  from  Selim,  he  also  at 
length  promised  his  support  to  the  heir  apparent,  who  now 
repaired  to  the  palace,  and  was  affectionately  received  by  the 
Death  of  dying  monarch.  The  last  moments  of  Akber  are  only 
A.D.  1606,  recorded  by  his  successor.  He  says  that,  at  this 
Ort.  18.  '  interview,  Akber  desired  him  to  bring  all  his  omrahs 
into  the  chamber  where  he  was  lying ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot 
bear  that  any  misunderstanding  should  subsist  between  you  and 
those  who  have,  for  so  many  years,  shared  in  my  toils  and  been 
the  companions  of  my  glory."  When  they  were  assembled  he 
delivered  a  suitable  address  to  them  ;  and,  after  wistfully  re- 
garding them  all  round,  he  desired  them  to  forgive  any  offences 
of  which  he  might  have  been  guilty  towards  any  of  them. 
Selim  now  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  burst  Jjito  a  passion 
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of  tears;  bnt  Akber  pointed  to  his  favourite  scymitar,  and 
made  signs  to  his  son  to  bind  it  on  in  his  presence.  He  seems 
afterwards  to  have  recovered  from  this  exhaustion :  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Selim  and  earnestly  conjured  him  to  look  to 
the  comfort  of  the  ladies  of  his  family,  and  not  to  forget  or 
forsake  his  old  friends  and  dependants.  After  this  he  permitted 
one  of  the  chief  mullahs,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Selim'a, 
to  be  brought  to  him,  and  in  his  presence  he  repeated  the 
Mahometan  confession  of  faith,*  and  died  in  all  the  forms  of  a 
good  Mussulman.*^ 

Akber  is  described  as  a  strongly  built  and  handsome  man, 
with  an  agreeable  expression  of  countenance,  and  very  hi* 
captivating  manners.*^  He  was  endowed  with  great  c^^»'»<'*®^- 
personal  strength  and  activity.  In  his  youth  he  indulged  in 
wine  and  good  living,  but  early  became  sober  and  abstemioaa, 
refraining  from  animal  food  on  particular  days,  making  alto- 
gether nearly-^a  fourth  part  of  the  year.  He  was  always  satisfied 
with  very  little  sleep,  and  frequently  spent  whole  nights  in  those 
philosophical  discussions  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  Although 
so  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  although  he  made  greater 
improvements  in  civil  government  than  any  other  king  of  India  ; 
yet,  by  his  judicious  distribution  of  his  time,  and  by  his  talents 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  he  always  enjoyed  abundant  leisure 
for  study  and  amusement.  He  was  fond  of  witnessing  fights  of 
animals,  and  all  exercises  of  strength  and  skill ;  but  his  greatest 
pleasure  was  in  hunting,  especially  in  cases  like  the  destruction 
of  tigers,  or  the  capture  of  herds  of  wild  elephants,  which  gave 
a  scope  to  his  enjoyment  of  adventure  and  exertion.  He  some- 
times also  underwent  fatigue  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  exer- 
cise, as  when  he  rode  from  Ajmir  to  Agra  (220  miles)  in  two 
successive  days,  and  in  many  similar  journeys  on  horseback, 
besides  walks  on  foot  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  a  day.    His 

*  [Mr.   Blochmann  shows  (A,yln-i  A.  rial,  and  to  the  graceful  forms  of  the 

transl.  i.  p.  212)   that  the  account  of  Arabic  characters  which  form  its  chief 

Akber *s  return  to   Muhammadanism  is  ornament."    (Bishop  Heber's  Narrative, 

very  doubtful. — Ed.]  vol.  i.  p.  687.)    This  immense  pile  served 

**  Akber  was  buried  near  Agra.     His  as  quarters  to  an  European  regiment  of 

tomb  is  thus  described  by  Bishop  Heber.  dragoons  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  first 

The  central  building  "is  a  sort  of  solid  conquest  of  that  tenitory  by  the  British, 
pyramid^surrounded  externally  with  clois-  "  Price's  Memoit'^  of  Jehdngir,  p.  46. 

ters,  galleries,  and   domes,  diminishing  The  following  is  the  account  givea  of  him 

graduaUy  on  ascending  it,  till  it  ends  in  by  the  Portuguese  Jesurbs  who  went  to 

a  square  platform  of  white  marble  sur<  visit  him  fromQoa.     He  was  about  "fifty 

rounded  by  the  most  elaborate  lattice-  years  old,  white  like  an  European,  and 

work  of  the  same  material,  in  the  centre  of  sagacious  intellect.     He  received  them 

of  whieh  is  a  small  altar  tomb,  also  oi  with  singular  a&bility,*'  etc.     (Murray's 

white  marble,  carved  with  a  delicacy  and  IHscoveries  in  AHOf  voL  ii.  p.  89.) 
beauty  which  do  full  justice  to  the  mate- 
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history  is  filled  with  instances  of  romantic  courage,  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  stimulated  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  love  of 
danger  as  often  as  by  any  rational  motive.  Yet  he  showed  no 
fondness  for  war  :  he  was  always  ready  to  take  the  field  and 
to  remain  there,  exerting  all  his  talents  and  energy,  while  his 
presence  was  required;  but  when  the  fate  of  a  war  was  once 
decided,  he  returned  to  the  general  government  of  his  empire, 
and  left  it  to  his  lieutenants  to  carry  on  the  remaining  military 
operations.  These  were,  in  some  cases,  very  long  protracted  ; 
but  his  conquests,  when  concluded,  were  complete  ;  and  no  part 
of  India,  except  that  near  the  capital,  can  be  said  to  have  been 
thoroughly  subdued  until  his  time.  He  was  not  free  from  am- 
bition ;  but  as  the  countries  he  invaded  had  been  formerly  subject 
to  Delhi,  he  would  have  incurred  more  blame  than  praise  among 
his  contemporaries  if  he  had  forborne  from  attempting  to  recover 
them. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

INTERNAL   POLICY. 


But  it  is  to  his  internal  policy  that  Akber  owes  his  place  in  that 
His  internal  highest  ordcr  of  princes,  whose  reigns  have  been  a 
SoiSand"'  blcssiug  to  mankind ;  and  that  policy  shows  itself  in 
civil.  different  shapes,  as  it  affects  religion  or  civil  govern- 

ment. Akber's  tolerant  spirit  was  displayed  early  in  his  reign, 
Hu  general  aud  appears  to  have  been  entirely  independent  of  any 
JSS  taSi-  doubts  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mahometan  faith. 
tiaiity.  j^  Yed  him,  however,  to  listen,  without  prejudice,  to 
the  doctrines  of  other  religions,  and  involved  him  in  enmity 
with  the  bigoted  members  of  his  own  ;  and  must  thus  have  con- 
tributed to  shake  his  early  belief,  and  to  dispose  him  to  question 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  Kordn.  The  political  advantages  of 
a  new  religion,  which  should  take  in  all  classes  of  his  subjects, 
could  not  fail,  moreover,  to  occur  to  him.  In  the  first  part  of 
ProffreMof  his  Tcigu,  hc  was  assiduous  in  visiting  sacred  places, 
opiniona.  aud  iu  attendance  on  holy  men:  even  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  reign,  he  spoke  seriously  of  performing  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  twenty-fourth  year 
(a.d.  1579)  that  he  made  open  profession  of  his  latitudinarian 
opinions. 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  some  even  of  the  holy  persons  whom 
he  visited  may  have  held  the  free  notions  common  with  particu- 
lar sects  of  Mahometan  ascetics  ;  but  the  blame  of  corrupting 
Akber's  orthodoxy  is  thrown  by  all  Mussulman  writers  '^^ami. 
on  Feizi  and  his  brother  Abiil  Fazl.  These  eminent  persons 
were  the  sons  of  a  learned  man  named  Mobdrik,  who  was 
probably  a  native  of  Ndgor,  and  who,  at  one  time,  taught  a 
college  or  school  of  law  and  divinity  at  Agra.  He  was  at  first 
a  Sunni,  but  turned  Shia  ;  and  afterwards  took  to  reading  the 
philosophical  works  of  the  ancients,  and  became  a  free-thinker, 
or,  according  to  his  enemies,  an  atheist.  So  great  a  persecution 
was  raised  against  him  on  this  account,  that  he  was  constrained 
to  give  up  his  school,  and  fly  with  his  family  from  Agra.  His 
sons  conformed,  in  all  respects,  to  the  Mahometan  religion ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  they  never  were  deeply  imbued  with 
attachment  to  the  sect. 

Feizi  was  the  first  Mussulman  that  applied  himself  to  a  dili- 
gent study  of  Hindi!  literature  and  science.^  It  does  HiBtransia- 
not  appear  whether  his  attention  was  directed  to  these  JhTsaJ^"' 
researches  by  Akber,  or  whether  he  undertook  them  ^^^^ 
of  his  own  accord.  It  was,  however,  by  the  aid  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  emperor  that  he  conducted  a  systematic  inquiry 
into  every  branch  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Bramins.  Besides 
Sanscrit  works  in  poetry  ^  and  philosophy,  he  made  a  version  of 
the  "  Bija  Ganita  "  and  "  Lildvati "  of  Bhdscara  AchArya,  the 
best  Hindti  books  on  algebra  and  arithmetic. 

He  likewise  superintended  translations  made  from  the  Sanscrit 
by  other  learned  men,  including  one,  at  least,  of  the  Hegapenn- 
Y^das,  the  two  great  historical  and  heroic  poems  the  SSom?^ 
'^Mahd  Bhdrata"  and  "Rdmdyana,"  and  the  "History  ^JiL 
of  Cashmir,"  the  only  specimen  of  that  sort  of  composi-  s"***®"- 
tion  in  Sanscrit  prose.' 

Akber's  acquisitions  of  this  nature  were  not  confined  to 
Sanscrit.  He  prevailed  on  a  Christian  priest,  whom  Abtil  Fazl 
calls  Padre  FardbatAn,  and  describes  as  learned  in  science  and 
history,  to  come  from  Goa,  and  undertake  the  education  of  a  few 

'  [On  this  see  Sir  H.  Elliot's  note  D.  in  (see  p.  171).     Feizi  was  likewise  author 

DowBon's //M<o//?Kiia,vol.  V.  He  shows  of  agreatdealof  original  poetry,  and  of 

that  several  Hindti  books  of  medicine  and  other  works,   in   Persia.     He  seems  to 

astronomy  had  been  translated  from  the  have  been  more  studious  and  less  a  man 

Suoakrit  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  of  the  world  than  Ablil  Fazl. 
Khalifate.    Albir6nl  certainly  knew  Sans-  "  Muntakhab  ut  Tawdrikh.    [See  Dow- 

krit.— Ed.]  son's  ffiU.  of  India,  vol.  v.  pp.  537,  539. 

*  He  translated  the  "  Nala  and  Dam-  —Ed.] 
ayanti,"  an  episode  of  the  "  Mahd  Bhdrata  "  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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yonths  destined  to  be  employed  in  translating  the  productions 
of  Greek  literature  into  Persian.  Feizi  himself  was  directed  to 
make  a  correct  version  of  the  Evangelists.* 

Feizi  was  first  presented  to  Akber  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
AbiiFwu  hifi  reign,  and  introduced  Ab61  Fazl  six  years  later,  in 
A.D.  1574. 

Those  brothers  soon  became  the  intimate  friends  and  insepar- 
jUber'B  *bl®  companions  of  their  sovereign.  They  not  only 
tfSboB™*"*  ^®^®  *^®  confidants  of  all  his  new  opinions  in  religion, 
brottew.  3^jj^  yg  advisers  in  his  patronage  of  literature,  both 
in  foreign  countries  and  his  own,  but  were  consulted  and 
employed  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  government.  Feizi 
was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  the  kings  of  the  Deckan 
previous  to  the  invasion  of  that  country ;  and  Ab61  Fazl  lived 
to  attain  the  highest  military  rank,  and  to  hold  the  oflSce  of 
prime  minister.  Akber's  distress  at  the  loss  of  Abiil  Fazl  has 
been  mentioned,  and  the  account  of  his  behaviour  at  the  death 
of  Feizi  is  the  more  to  be  relied  on  as  it  is  given  by  an  enemy. 
It  was  midnight  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him  that  Feizi 
was  dying ;  on  which  he  hastened  to  his  apartment,  but  found  him 
already  nearly  insensible  :  he  raised  his  head,  and  called  out  to  him, 
with  a  familiar  term  of  endearment,  "  Sh6khji !  I  have  brought 
Ali  the  physician  to  you :  why  do  not  you  speak  ?  "  Finding  that 
he  received  no  answer,  he  threw  his  turban  on  the  ground  and 
burst  into  the  strongest  expressions  of  sorrow.  When  he  had 
recovered  his  composure,  he  went  to  Abiil  Fazl,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  scene  of  death,  and  remained  for  some  time 
ttideavouring  to  console  him,  before  he  returned  to  his  palace.* 

*  The  taste  for  literature  and  accom-  author,  whoee  name  was  Abdul  Kiidir, 

pfishmentB  seems  to  have  been  much  dlf-  relates  that  Feizi  continued  to  blaspheme 

fused  in  Akber  s  court :  Aziz  (or  Khdni  in  his  dying  moments,  and  that  at  last  he 

A'zim)  was  a  man  of  great  learning ;  Mirzd  barked  like  a  dog,  while  his  face  became 

Khiln  (Khilni  Khdntln),  son  of  Bairdm  disfigurpd,  and  his  lips  black,  as  if  he 

£hdn,  and  the  second  of  Akber's  generals,  already  bore  the  impress  of  the  damnation 

made  the  excellent  Persian  translation  that  awaited  him.    Abdul  Kddir  inserts 

now  extant  of  Bdber  s  Memoirs,  from  the  in  his  book  a  letter  in  his  favour  from 

Turkish.     Among  the  distinguished  men  Feizi  to  Akber,  and  defends  himself  from 

ef  this  time,  all  historians  mention  Tdn-  the  charge  of  ingratitude  in  defaming  his 

s^n,  a  celebrated  composer,  whose  music  benefactor  after  his  death,  by  saying  that 

is  still  much  admired.    Even  Zein  Khdn  it  was  a  paramount  duty  he  owed  to  God 

(so  often  mentioned  as  an  able  and  active  and  to  religion.    The  letter  shows  Feizi's 

general)  is  said  to  have  played  well  on  zeal  for  his  friends  in  a  strong  point  of 

several  instruments.     Akber  encouraged  view.    It  expatiates  on  the  services  of  the 

schools,  at  which  Hindtl  as  well  as  Ma-  bearer,  and  his  ill  luck  in  their  not  having 

hometan  learning  was  taught,  and  '*  every  attracted  notice ;   B|>eaks  of  him  in  the 

one  was  educated  according  to  his  cir-  warmest  terms  as  an  intimate  acquaint- 

cumstanoes  and  particular  views  in  life."  ance  of  thirty-seven  years'  standing,  a 

Akbemdmeh.)  true  and  faithful  friend,  and  a  pe»on  of 

^  Muntakhab  ut  Tawdrikh.     The  same  many  virtues  and  accomplishments ;  and 
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Along  with  Feizi  and  Abiil  Fazl,  there  were  many  other  learaed 
men  of  all  religions  about  the  court ;  and  it  was  the  xkber'sre- 
delight  of  Akber  to  assemble  them,  and  sit  for  whole  phi?^oShi- 
n^hts  assisting  at  their  philosophical  discussions.  His  encea. 
regular  meetings  were  on  Friday ;  but  he  often  sent  for  single 
Bramins  or  Mahometan  Sufis  on  other  occasions,  and  entered  into 
long  inquiries  regarding  the  tenets  of  their  different  schools.' 
Some  specimens  of  the  discussions  at  those  meetings  (probably 
imaginary  ones)  are  given  in  the  "  Dabistdn,"  a  learned  Persian 
work  on  the  various  religions  of  Asia. 

The  fullest  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Bramin,  a  Mussulman,  a 
worshipper  of  fire,  a  Jew,  a  Christian,  and  a  philosopher.^  The 
representative  of  each  religion  brings  forth  his  arguments  ;  which 
are  successively  condemned,  some  on  account  of  the  vicious  cha- 
racter of  their  founders,  and  all  for  the  absurdity  of  their  doctrines, 
and  the  want  of  proof  of  their  alleged  miracles.  The  philosopher 
winds  up  the  discourse  by  recommending  a  system  which  shall 
have  no  ground  but  reason  and  virtue.  An  account  of  a  real 
debate  of  this  kind  is  given  in  the  "  Akbemdmeh."  It  was  carried 
on  before  an  assembly  of  the  learned  of  all  religions,  between 
Padre  iterf//',*  a  Christian  priest,  and  a  body  of  Mahometan 
mullahs :  a  decided  advantage,  both  in  temper  and  argument,  is 
given  to  the  Christian.  It  was  concluded  by  Akber's  reproving  the 
mullahs  for  their  violence,  and  expressing  his  own  opinion  that 
God  could  only  be  adequately  worshipped  by  following  reason, 
and  not  yielding  implicit  faith  to  any  alleged  revelation.® 

The  religion  of  Akber  himself  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 

ends  by  strongly  recommending  him  to  guese  missionary  Rodolpho  Aquaviva. — 

the  emperor.    Though  Abdul  Kitdir  had  Ed.] 

quarrelled  with  Feizi  and  AbtU  Fazl  on  ^  A  circumstanoe  is  related  regarding 

points  of  religion,  this  dispute  does  not  this  meeting,  of  which' the  Christians  and 

eeem  to  have  led  to  his  disgmce  with  Mahometans  give  different  accounts  ;  and, 

Akber  ;  for  he  mentions  that  he  was  em-  what  is  rather  unusual  in  controversies, 

ployed  by  that  monarch  to  make  a  cata-  each  tells  the  story  in  the  way  least  fa- 

logue  of  Feizi's  library  after  his  death,  vourable  to  his  own  faith.   The  disputants 

and  that  it  consisted  of  4,600  books,  care-  having  split  on  the  divinity  of  their  re- 

iully  corrected  and  well  bound,  on  poetry  spective  scriptures,  the  Chnstian,  accord- 

and  literature,  moral  and  physical  science,  ing  to  Abiil  Fazl,  offered  to  walk  into  a 

and  theology.  [These  passages  from  Abdul  flaming  furnace,  bearing  the  Bible,  if  the 

Kddir  are  translated  in  Sii*  H.  Elliot's  Mahometan  would  show  a  similar  confi- 

HisUnians,  vol.  i.  pp.  265 — 258.     Dow-  dence  in  the  protection  of  the  Kurtb.  To 

son's  .ffiiat.  af  India^  vol.  v.  pp.  544 — 549.  this,  he  says,  the  Mussulmans  only  an- 

— Ed.]  swered  by  reproaches.    The  misnonaries, 

*  Akbem^eh.     Muntakhab  ut  Tawii-  on  the  other  hand,  say  the  proposal  came 
Tikh.  from  the  Mussulmans,  and  was  rejected 

^  Translated     by     Colonel    Kennedy,  by  them,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Akber. 

Transadions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  iSo-  (Murray's  Asiatic  DiseoverieSf  vol.  ii.  p. 

<nety,  vol.  ii.  p.  217,  etc.  91.)    The  probability  is,  that  Akber  may 

*  [Mr.  Blochmann  haa  shown  that  this  have  taken  this  way  of  amusing  himseLE 
should  be  "  Padre  Radalf  ie.  the  Porta-  with  the  extravagance  of  both  parties.  It 
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been  said.®  It  seems  to  have  been  pure  deism ;  in  addition  to 
ReiiffiouB  which  some  ceremonies  were  permitted  in  consideration 
Sbe?°  of  human  infirmity.  It  maintained  that  we  ought 
to  reverence  God  according  to  the  knowledge  of  him  derived 
from  our  own  reason,  by  which  his  unity  and  benevolence  are 
sufficiently  established ;  that  we  ought  to  serve  him,  and  seek 
for  our  future  happiness  by  subduing  our  bad  passions,  and 
practising  such  virtues  as  are  beneficial  to  mankind;  but  that 
we  should  not  adopt  a  creed,  or  practise  a  ritual,  on  the 
authority  of  any  man,  as  all  were  liable  to  vice  and  error  like 
ourselves.  If  it  were  absolutely  necessary  for  men  to  have  some 
visible  object  of  adoration,  by  means  of  which  they  might  raise 
their  soul  to  the  Divinity,  Akber  recommended  that  the  sun, 
the  planets,  or  fire,  should  be  the  symbols.  He  had  no  priests, 
no  public  worship,  and  no  restrictions  about  food,  except  a 
recommendation  of  abstinence,  as  tending  to  exalt  the  mind. 
His  only  observances  were  salutations  to  the  sun,  prayers  at 
midnight  and  daybreak,  and  meditations  at  noon  on  the  sun. 
He  professed  to  sanction  this  sort  of  devotion,  from  regard  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  not  from  his  own  belief  in 
their  efficacy.  It  is,  indeed,  related  by  Abtil  Fazl,  that,  being 
once  entreated  to  pray  for  rain,  he  refused,  observing  that  God 
knew  our  wants  and  wishes  better  than  we  did  ourselves,  and 
did  not  require  to  be  reminded,  to  exert  his  power  for  our  benefit. 
But  as  Akber  practised  all  his  ceremonies  as  well  as  permitted 
them,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  had  not  gained  some  hold 
on  his  imagination.  He  seems  to  have  been  by  nature  devout, 
and,  with  all  his  scepticism,  to  have  inclined  even  to  super- 
stitions that  promised  him  a  closer  connexion  with  the  Deity 
than  was  afforded  by  the  religion  which  his  reason  approved.*** 
To  this  feeling  we  may  ascribe,  among  other  instances,  the  awe 
and  veneration  with  which  hfe  adored  the  images  of  Jesus  Christ 

does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  design  to  stnicted  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  those  le8>- 

turn  the  Christians  at  least  into  dension.  sons  were  not  begun  aooording  to  the  usual 

The  missionaries,  provoked  at  the  disap-  form,  "  In  the  name  of  God,"  but "  In  the 

pointment  of    their    sanguine  hopes  of  name  of  Jesus  Christ."     [Sir  H.  Elliot's 

converting  the  emperor,  appear  at  length  BiUorianSf  vol.  i.  p.  248. — Ed.] 
to  have  suspected  that  he  had  no  object  '  [There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  this 

in  encouraging  them,  except  to  gratify  his  subject  in   Professor  Wilson's  CoUected 

taste  with  their  pictures  and  images,  and  Works,  vol.  ii.,  chiefly  based  on  Abdul 

to  swell  the  pomp  of  his  court  by  their  Kddir's  Muntakhab    ut    Tatodrikh,    See 

attendance  (Murray's  Atiatic  Ditccverlea,  also  a  very  fuU  note  in  Mr.  Blochmann's 

vol.  iL  p.  91) ;  but,  besides  his  intense  cu-  translation  of  the  A'yin-i-Ahberi,  i.  pp. 

riosity  about  the  religious  opinions  of  all  167 — 212. — EId.] 

sects,  both  AblU  Fazl  and  Abdul  Kddir  **  [He  used  to  associate  with  Hind6 

represent  him  as  entertaining  a  real  re-  yogis  on  the  most  familiar  footing,  and 

spect  for  Christianity.    The  latter  author  was  initiated  into  all  their  knowledge  and 

says  that  he  made  his  son  Mordd  be  in-  practices. — Ed.]  ^^  j 

gitizedbyCjOOgle 
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and  the  Virgin,  when  they  were  shown  to  him  by  the  mission- 
aries." 

Notwithstanding  the  adulation  of  his  courtiers,  and  some  ex- 
pressions in  the  formulee  of  his  own  religion,  Akber  never  seems 
to  have  entertained  the  least  intention  of  laying  claims  to  super- 
natural illumination.  His  fundamental  doctrine  was,  that  there 
were  no  prophets ;  his  appeal  on  all  occasions  was  to  human 
reason  :  and  his  right  to  interfere  at  all  with  religion  was 
grounded  on  his  duty  as  civil  magistrate.^^  He  took  the  pre- 
caution, on  promulgating  his  innovations,  to  obtain  the  legal 
opinions  of  the  principal  Mahometan  lawyers,  that  the  king  was 
the  head  of  the  church,  and  had  a  right  to  govern  it  a.d.  1570, 
according  to  his  own  judgment,^^  and  to  decide  all  in  Rejeb. 
disputes  among  its  members;  and  in  his  new  confession  of  faith 
it  was  declared  that  "  There  was  no  God  but  God,  and  that  Akber 
was  his  calif, ^^ 

In  the  propagation  of  his  opinions,  Akber  confined  himself  to 
persuasion,  and  made  little  progress  except  among  the  people 
about  his  court  and  a  few  learned  men  ;  but  his  measures  were 
much  stronger  in  abrogating  the  obligations  of  the  Mussulman 
religion,  which,  till  now,  had  been  enforced  by  law.  Prayers, 
fasts,  alms,  pilgrimages,  and  public  worship  were  left  optional  ; 
the  prohibition  of  unclean  animals,  that  of  the  moderate  use  of 
wine,  and  that  of  gaming  with  dice,  were  taken  off ;  and  circum- 
cision was  not  permitted  until  the  age  of  twelve,  when  the  person 
to  undergo  it  could  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  rite." 

Some  of  the  other  measures  adopted  seemed  to  go  beyond 
indifference,  and  to  show  a  wish  to  discountenance  HtecUscoar- 
the  Mahometan  religion.  The  era  of  the  Hijra  and  the  theMaho- 
Arabian  months  were  changed  for  a  solar  year,  dating  iiaritie«. 
from  the  vernal  equinox  nearest  the  king's  accession,  and  divided 
into  months  named  after  those  of  ancient  Persia.  The  study  of 
the  Arabic  language  was  discouraged :  Arabian  names  (as  Mo- 
hammed, Ali,  etc.),  were  disused.^  The  ordinary  salutation  of 
Salim  aleikum  I  (Peace  be  imto  you  !)  was  changed  into  Allahu 
Akbaru  !     (God  is  most  great !)  ;  to  which  the   answer  was, 


"  Murray,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  riage  of  more  than  one  wife  was  forbidden. 

'*  Some  of  his  practices,  as  breathing  on  *^  ["The  study  of  the  language  and 

his  disciples,  etc.,  which  have  been  men-  literature  of  the  Arabs  was  discounte- 

tioned  as  implying  pretensions  to  miracu-  nanced,  and  that  of  its  law  and  theology 

I0U8  powers,  are  the  common  forms  used  prohibited.   A  provision  was  subsequenUy 

by  spiritual  instructors  throughout  India.  made  in  favour  of  arithmetic,  astronomy, 

**  Muntakhab  ut  Taw&rikh.  natural  history,  and  philosophy."     (WU- 

"  Colonel  Kennedy  adds  that  the  mar-  son's  E^tayt.) — £d.] 
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Jalla  JaMluhu  I  (May  his  brightncBS  shine  forth  !)"  Even 
wearing  the  beard,  a  practice  enjoined  by  the  Kordn,  was  so 
offensive  to  Akber,  that  he  would  scarcely  admit  a  person  to 
his  presence  who  conformed  to  it.  This  last  i)rohibition  gave 
peculiar  disgust  to  the  Mahometans,  as  did  a  regulation  intro- 
ducing on  certain  occasions  the  Persian  custom  of  prostration 
(or  kissing  the  ground,  as  it  was  called)  before  the  king  ;  a  mark 
of  respect  "regarded  by  the  Mahometans  as  exclusively  appropri- 
ated to  the  Deity. 

As  the  Hindus  had  not  been  supported  by  the  government, 
Htawsteio-  Akber  had  less  occasion  to  interfere  with  them ;  and, 
ffiSdASu-*"*  indeed,  from  the  tolerant  and  inoffensive  character  of 
peretition.  ^.j^^jj.  religion,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  inclination. 
He  however  forbade  trials  by  ordeal,  and  marriages  before  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  sacrifice.  He 
also  permitted  widows  to  marry  a  second  time,  contrary  to  the 
Hindu  law : "  above  all,  he  positively  prohibited  the  burning  of 
Hindd  widows  against  their  will,  and  took  effectual  precautions 
to  ascertain  that  their  resolution  was  free  and  uninfluenced.  On 
one  occasion,  hearing  that  the  rdja  of  J6dpur  was  about  to  force 
his  son's  widow  to  the  pile,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  post 
to  the  spot  to  prevent  the  intended  sacrifice.*® 

His  most  important  measures  connected  with  the  Hindus  were 
His  mena  of  a  purely  favourable  nature,  but  had  been  adopted 
tS^HindSS?  many  years  before  his  innovations  in  religion.  His 
•employment  of  them  equally  with  Mahometans  began  with  his 
assumption  of  the  government.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
he  abolished  the  jizya  or  capitation  tax  on  infidels  ;  *°  an  odious 


"  These  phrases  include  the  emperor'B  Brahmans  were'  exempted  from  this  tax ; 

name,  Je\£L  ud  din  Akber.  in  his  time  the  highest  class  of  Hindds 

**  Colonel  Kennedy,  Bombay  Trantac-  were  rated  at  40,  the  second  at  20,  the 

iiont,  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  third  at   10   tankas  per  head ;  and  the 

'•  Akbemdmeh.  Brahmans  were  allowed  to  pay  the  lowest 

'•  fWe  have  had  this  tax  already  al-  rate.  It  was  enforced  with  great  severity 
ludedtoinp.  810.  There  is  an  interesting  imder  the  Lodi  kings.  Aurangzib  reim- 
dialogue  in  Ferishta  (Briggs's  translation,  posed  it  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  reign,  and 
vol.  i.  p.  349),  between  Aid  ud  Din  and  directed  that  its  levy  should  be  attended 
his  principal  Cdzi,  respecting  the  proper  with  every  circumstance  of  contumely- 
amount  of  this  tribute.  The  Cilzl  decides,  which  his  ingenuity  could  devise  ;  thus 
on  the  authority  of  the  Im(im  Hanifa,  every  one  was  to  bring  it  in  person  to  the 
that  "  the  jizya,  or  as  heavy  a  tribute  as  treasury  officer,  and  to  present  it  standing, 
they  can  bear,  may  be  imposed  instead  etc.  It  was  regularly  levied  until  the 
-of  death,  on  infidels,  and  it  is  com-  reign  of  Farokhsir,  when  opposition  to  it 
manded  that  the  jizya  and  khirdj  (or  forced  the  minister  to  desist,  and  it  was 
land-tax)  be  exacted  to  the  uttermost  formally  abolished  by  the  Seiads  tinder 
farthing,  in  order  that  the  punishment  Kafi  ud  Dirjat.  Bee  Sir  H.  Elliot's 
may  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  Suppl,  Gloss,  p.  442. — Ed.  J 
•death."     Up  to  the  time  of  Ptruz  Shiih, 
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Impost,  which  served  to  keep  up  animosity  between  people  of  the 
predominant  faith  and  those  under  them.  About  the  same  time 
he  abolished  all  taxes  on  pilgrims  ;  observing  that,  "  although 
the  tax  fell  on  a  vain  superstition,  yet,  as  all  modes  of  worship 
were  designed  for  one  great  Being,  it  was  wrong  to  throw  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  devout,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  their 
mode  of  intercourse  with  their  Maker."  * 

Another  humane  edict,  issued  still  earlier  (a.o.  1561),  though 
not  limited  to  any  one  class,  was,  in  practice,  mainly  beneficial 
to  the  Hindiis  :  it  was  a  prohibition  against  making  slaves  of 
persons  taken  in  war.  It  appears  that  in  the  previous  disturb- 
ances this  abuse  had  been  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  not 
only  was  it  practised  towards  the  wives  and  children  of  garri- 
sons who  stood  a  storm,  but  even  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
a  hostile  country  were  seized  and  sold  for  slaves.  All  this  was 
positively  prohibited. 

Although  Akber's  religious  innovations  were  not  all  introduced 
at  once,  and  although  some  of  those  found  to  be  particu-  Discontents 
larly  obnoxious  to  censure  were  cancelled  or  confined  JS^^iSmans. 
to  the  palace,  yet  they  did  not  fail  to  excite  great  discontent 
among  the  stricter  Mussulmans,  and  especially  among  the 
mullahs,  whose  disgust  was  increased  by  some  changes  affecting 
lands  granted  for  religious  purposes,  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  general  revenue  refonn.  The  complaints  of  these 
classes  are  zealously  set  forth  by  an  author  already  often  referred 
to,"  who  accuses  Akber  of  systematic  depression  of  the  Mussul- 
man religion,  and  even  of  persecution  of  such  persons  as  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  adhering  to  it.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  showed  some  prejudice  against  those  who  were  active  in 
opi)osing  him ;  and  he  certainly  restricted  his  patronage  to  the 
more  compliant ;  but  in  all  instances  of  harsh  language  and  con- 
-duct  to  individuals,  brought  forward  by  this  writer,  Akber  seems 
to  have  been  justified  by  particular  acts  of  disrespect  or  factious 
conduct.  The  cases  in  question  are  not  confined  to  mullahs. 
One  of  his  principal  courtiers  was  ordered  out  of  the  royal 
apartment  for  attacking  his  proceedings,  and  asking  what  he 
imagined  orthodox  princes  of  other  countries  would  say  of 
them  ?  and  another  who  applied  the  epithet  ''  hellish  "  to  the 
king's  advisers,  was  told  that  such  language  deserved  to  be 
answered  by  a  blow.  The  most  considerable  of  these  mal- 
contents   was    Aziz    (the    Khan   i  A'zim),    who    was   Akber's 

'<■  Chalmers'    MS.   translation  of  the  ^*  Abdul  Kddir,  the  writer  of  the ''Mun- 

**  Akbemdmeh."  takhab  ut  Tawdrlkh."  r^ ^^r^T^ 
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foster-brotlier,  and  one  of  his  best  generals.  This  nobleman  having- 
been  long  absent  in  the  government  of  Guzerdt,  his  mother 
prevailed  on  Akber  to  invite  him  to  come  to  court.  Aziz  excused 
himself;  and  it  appeared  that  his  real  objection  was  to  shaving 
his  beard  and  performing  the  prostration.  Akber,  on  this,  wrote 
him  a  good-humoured  remonstrance  ;  but  Aziz  persevering,  he 
sent  him  a  positive  order  to  come  to  the  capital.  Aziz,  on  this^ 
threw  up  his  government ;  and  after  writing  an  insolent  and 
reproachful  letter  to  Akber,  in  which  he  asked  him  if  he  had 
received  a  book-**  from  heaven,  or  if  he  could  work  miracles  like 
Mahomet,  that  he  presumed  to  introduce  a  new  religion,  warned 
him  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  eternal  perdition,  and  concluded 
with  a  prayer  to  God  to  bring  him  back  into  the  path  of  sal- 
vation. After  this  explosion  of  zeal  he  embarked  for  Mecca 
without  leave  or  notice.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  found  his 
situation  irksome  in  that  country,  and  returned  to  India,  where 
he  made  his  submission,  and  was  restored  at  once  to  his  former 
place  in  the  emperor's  favour  and  confidence. 

But  although  this  sort  of  opposition  was  surmounted,  Akber's 
Limited  ptro-  rcligiou  was  too  Spiritual  and  abstnu^ted  to  be  sue- 
own  religion,  ccssful  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  It  seems  never  to 
have  gone  beyond  a  few  philosophers  and  some  interested  priests 
and  courtiers  ;  and,  on  Akber's  death,  it  expired  of  itself,  and 
the  Mussulman  forms  were  quickly  and  almost  silently  restored 
by  Jehdnglr.  The  solar  year  was  retained  for  some  time  longer, 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  advantages.  A  liberal  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, however,  survived  the  system  to  which  it  owed  its  rise  ; 
and  if  extrinsic  causes  had  not  interrupted  its  progress,  it 
might  have  ripened  into  some  great  reform  of  the  existing 
superstitions. 

Akber  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  originality  for  his  doctrines. 
The  learned  Hindus  had  always  maintained  the  real  unity  of 
God,  and  had  respected,  without  believing,  the  mythological 
part  of  their  creed.  The  Cabir  Panthis,  a  Hindd  sect  which 
sprang  up  nearly  a  century  before  Akber,  had  come  still  nearer 
to  his  views  ;  and  from  them  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  some 
of  the  arbitrary  parts  of  his  religious  rules  :  still  he  excelled 
all  his  predecessors  in  his  conception  of  the  Divine  nature  ;  and 
the  general  freedom  which  he  allowed  to  private  judgment  was 
a  much  more   generous  effort  in  a  powerful  monarch  than  in 


**  The  KorAn.  the  Old  and  New  Testa-       hook$,  by  way  of  excellence,  and  their 
ment^  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  are  called      followers,  "  People  of  the  Book." 
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a  recluse  reformer,  himself  likely  to  be  an  object  of  persecu- 
tion.^ 

Akber's  revenue  system,*  though  so  celebrated  for  the  benefits 
it  conferred  on  India,  presented  no  new  invention.     It  hu  drii 
only  carried  the  previous  system  into  effect  with  greater  5?^^^^^ 
precision  and  correctness;  it  was,  in  fact,  only  a  con-  ^*^«»- 
tinuation  of  a  plan  commenced  by  Shir  Shah,  whose  short  reign 
did  not  admit  of  his  extending  it  to  all  parts  of  his  kingdom. 

The  objects  of  it  were — 1.  To  obtain  a  correct  measurement 
of  the  land.  2.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  produce  of 
each  bigah  **  of  land,  and  to  fix  the  proportion  of  that  amount 
that  each  ought  to  pay  to  the  government.  i3.  To  settle  an 
equivalent  for  the  proportion  so  fixed,  in  money. 

1.  For  the  first  purpose  Akber  established  an  uniform  standard 
to  supersede  the  various  measures  formerly  employed  even  by 
public  oflScers.  He  also  improved  the  instruments  of  mensuration, 
and  he  then  deputed  persons  to  make  a  complete  measurement 
of  all  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation  within  the  empire. 

2.  The  assessment  was  not  so  simple  as  the  measurement. 
The  land  was  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  its  fer- 
tility ;  the  amount  of  each  sort  of  produce  that  a  bigah  of  each 
class  would  yield  was  ascertained  :  the  average  of  the  three 
was  assumed  as  the  produce  of  a  bigah,  and  one  third  of  that 
produce  formed  the  government  demand.**  But  this  assess- 
ment seems  to  have  been  only  designed  to  fix  a  maximum  ;  for 
every  cultivator  who  thought  the  amount  claimed  too  high,  might 
insist  on  an  actual  measurement  and  division  of  the  crop. 

As  lands  of  equal  fertility  might  be  differently  circumstanced 
in  other  respects,  the  following  classification  was  formed  for 

"  In  comparing  Akber's  attempt  to  mans.  s^ra. 

found  a  system  of  pure  deism  with  similar  Class  1.  would  yield  ...     18 

experiments  by  modem  governments,  we  Class  2.'  —    —       ...     12 

must  remember  the  incurable  defects  of  Class  3.    —    —       ...       8     85 

all  the  religions  with  which  he  was  ac-  

quainted,  and  must  distinguish  between  Aggregate  ...     38     35 

the  merit  of  a  man  who  takes  the  lead  of  which,  divided  by  3,  gives  the  average — 

his  generation,  and  that  of  another  who  12  mans  38}  s^rs ;  and  that  again  divided 

follows  the  crowd  even  in  its  errors  and  by  8,  gives  the  king's  demand  on  each 

extravagances.  bigah — 4  mans  12}  si^rs. 

•  [For  a  general  view  of  the  revenue  at  If  the  produce  of  a  bigah  of  cotton  be 

different  periods  see  Thomas,  Chronicles  assumed, — 

of  ike  Pathdn  Kings  of  Delhi,  and  Revenue  mans.  sdrs. 

resourcesof  the  Mughal  Empire  {IS7 1).—  Class  1 .  will  yield     ...     10 

Ed.]  Class  2.  —    —  ...     .       7    20 

^  An  Indian  land  meosure,  considerably  Class  3.    —    —  ....       5 
more  than  half  an  acre. 


Thus,  assuming  the  produce  of  a  bi-  Aggregate  ...     22     20 

gah  of  wheats  in  mans  (a  measure  of  some-  Average  of  the  three  classes      7     20 

thing  less  than  forty  pounds,) —  King's    demand   (one-third 

of  the  average) 
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modifying  that  first  mentioned: — 1.  Land  which  never  re- 
quired a  fallow  paid  the  full  demand  every  harvest.  2.  Land 
which  required  fallows  only  paid  when  under  cultivation.  3. 
Land  which  had  suffered  from  inundation,  et€.,  or  which  had 
been  three  years  out  of  cultivation,  and  required  some  expense 
to  reclaim  it,  paid  only  two-fifths  for  the  first  year,  but  went  on 
increasing  till  the  fifth  year,  when  it  paid  the  full  demand.  4. 
Land  which  had  been  more  than  five  years  out  of  cultivation 
enjoyed  still  more  favourable  terms  for  the  first  four  years. 

It  is  not  explained  in  the  "  A'ylni  Akberi  "  how  the  compara- 
tive fertility  of  fields  was  ascertained.  It  is  probable  that  the 
three  classes  were  formed  for  each  village,  in  consultation  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  process  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
another  classification  made  by  the  villagers  for  their  own  use, 
which  seems  to  have  subsisted  from  time  immemorial.  By  that 
distribution,  all  the  land  of  every  village  is  divided  into  a  great 
many  classes,  according  to  its  qualities  ;  as  black  mould,  red 
mould,  gravelly,  sandy,  black  mould  mixed  with  stones,  etc. 
Other  circumstances  are  also  considered,  such  as  command  of 
water,  vicinity  to  the  village,  etc.;  and  great  pains  are  taken  so 
to  apportion  the  difierent  descriptions  among  the  cultivators  as 
to  give  equal  advantages  to  all. 

3.  The  quantity  of  produce  due  to  the  government  being- 
settled,  it  was  next  to  be  commuted  for  a  money  payment. 
For  this  purpose,  statements  of  prices  current  for  the  nineteen 
years  preceding  the  survey  were  called  for  from  every  town 
and  village;  and  the  produce  was  turned  into  money  according 
to  the  average  of  the  rates  shown  in  those  statements.  The 
commutation  was  occasionally  reconsidered,  with  reference  to 
the  actual  market  prices  ;  and  every  husbandman  was  allowed 
to  pay  in  kind  if  he  thought  the  money  rate  was  fixed  too 
high. 

All  these  settlements  were  at  first  made  annually;  but  their 
continual  recurrence  being  found  to  be  vexatious,  the  settlement 
was  afterwards  made  for  ten  years,  on  an  average  of  the  pay- 
ments of  the  preceding  ten. 

The  prolongation  of  the  term  mitigated  another  evil  inherent 
in  the  system;  for  as  the  assessment  varied  with  the  sort  of 
cultivation,  it  had  all  the  effect  of  a  tithe  in  indisposing  the 
husbandman  to  cultivate  a  richer  description  of  produce,  which, 
though  it  might  yield  a  greater  profit,  would  have  a  higher  tax 
to  pay  at  the  next  settlement. 

The  above  measurements  and  classifications  wex^  all  carefully 
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recorded;  the  distribution  of  land,  and  increase  or  diminution 
of  revenue,  were  all  yearly  entered  into  the  village  registers 
agreeably  to  them  ;  and  they  still  continue  in  use,  even  in  parts 
of  India  which  had  not  been  conquered  in  Akber's  time,  and 
where  their  own  merits  have  since  introduced  them. 

At  the  same  time  when  Akber  made  these  improvements, 
respecting  the  land  tax,  he  abolished  a  vast  number  of  vexatious- 
taxes  and  fees  to  officers. 

He  also  made  a  new  revenue  division  of  the  country  into 
portions,  each  yielding  a  cr6r  {Le.  10,000,000)  of  dims,  equal 
to  250,000  rupees,  or  £25,000;  the  collector  of  each  of  which 
was  called  the  cr6ri.^*  This  arrangement  did  not  last,  and  the 
ancient  Hindii  division  is  again  universally  established. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  public  demand  considerably,  but  to  diminish  the  defalcation 
in  realising  it ;  so  that  the  profit  to  the  state  remained  nearly 
the  same,  while  the  pressure  on  individuals  was  much  lessened. 
Abul  Fazl  even  asserts  that  the  assessment  was  lighter  than 
that  of  Shir  Sh6h,  although  he  professed  to  take  only  one-fourth 
of  the  produce,  while  Akber  took  one-third. 

Akber's  instructions  to  his  revenue  officers  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  show  his  anxiety  for  the  liberal  administration  of 
his  system,  and  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  subjects.  Some 
particulars  of  his  mode  of  management  also  appear  in  those 
instructions.  There  is  no  farming  of  any  branch  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  collectors  are  enjoined,  in  their  agreements  and  collec- 
tions, to  deal  directly  with  individual  cultivators,  and  not  to  depend 
implicitly  on  the  headman  and  accountant  of  the  village.*^ 

On  the  whole,  this  great  reform,  much  as  it  promoted  the 
happiness  of  the  existing  generation,  contained  no  principle  of 
progressive  improvement,  and  held  out  no  hopes  to  the  rural 
population  by  opening  paths  by  which  it  might  spread  into 
other  occupations,  or  rise  by  individual  exertions  within  its 
own.  No  mode  of  administration,  indeed,  could  effect  these 
objects  as  long  as  the  subdivision  of  land  by  inheritance  checked 
all  extensive  improvement  in  husbandry,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  attached  to  the  soD  those  members  of  each  family  who  might 
have  betaken  themselves  to  commerce,  or  other  pursuits,  such 
as  would  have  increased  the  value  of  raw  produce,  and  raised 
the  price  of  agricultural  labour,  by  diminishing  the  competition 
for  that  species  of  employment. 

*  [On  this,  Bee  Sir  H.  EUiot'a  Suppl.  "  Gladwin's  A'ylni  AkherU  vol.  i.  pp. 

Gloitary,  p.  198.— Ed.]  303—312.  . 
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The  author  of  the  reform  was  Bdja  T6dar  Mai,  by  whose  name 
T6darMai.  it  Is  stiU  Called  everywhere.  The  military  services  of 
this  minister  have  already  been  mentioned.  Abi'il  Fazl  describes 
him  as  entirely  devoid  of  avarice,  and  quite  sincere,  but  of  a 
malicious  and  vindictive  temper,  and  so  observant  of  the  fasts 
and  other  superstitions  of  the  Hindi  religion,  as  to  draw  down 
on  him  reproof  even  from  Akber.** 

Though  we  have  not  a  particular  explanation  of  Akber's 
system  in  other  departments,  as  we  have  in  that  of  revenue,  a 
general  notion  of  it  may  be  made  out  from  his  instructions  to  his 
officers." 

The  empire  was  divided  into  fifteen  siibahs  or  provinces." 
The  chief  officer  in  each  was  the  viceroy  (sipAh  s&lilr), 
go^m^nts.  who  had  the  complete  control,  civil  and  military, 
eatabuah-  subjcct  to  the  iustmctious  of  the  king. 
S^jidSia"  Under  him  were  the  revenue  functionaries  above 
mm!  police,  mentioned,  and  also  the  military  commanders  of 
districts  (foujddrs),  whose  authority  extended  over  the  local 
soldiery  or  militia,  and  over  all  military  establishments  and 
lands  assigned  to  military  purposes,  as  well  as  over  the 
regular  troops  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  whose  duty  it 
was  to  suppress  all  disorders  that  required  force  within  the 
same  limits. 

Justice  was  administered  by  a  court  composed  of  an  officer 
named  mir  i  adl  (lord  justice)  and  a  cAzf.  The  latter  conducted 
the  trial  and  stated  the  law;  the  other  passed  judgment,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  superior  authority;  the  distinction  pro- 
bably arising  from  the  modification  introduced  by  the  will  of 
the  prince  and  the  customs  of  the  country  into  the  strict 
Mahometan  law,  of  which  the  c&zi  was  the  organ. 

*  Chalmen*  MS.    translation  of    the  He  was  subordinate  to  the  siibahddr,  but 

"  Akbemdmeh."  was  appointed  by  the  king.   [**  Each  ntbah 

*•  Gladwin's  A'yini  Akherit  vol.  i.  pp.  was  divided   into  a  certain  number  of 

29 — 803.  sirctlrs,  and  each  sircdr  into  perganakt  or 

**  Twelve  of  these  were  in  Hindostan  niahdls,  and  the  Perganahs  again   were 

and  three  in  the  Deckan  :  these  last  were  aggregated  into  dAtUlrt  or  districts.   The 

increased,  after  the  conquest  of  Bijdptlr  words  used  before  Akber  s  time  to  repre- 

and    Qolcdnda,    to    six.      [The  original  sent  tracts  of  coimtry  larger  than  a  ^wr- 

fifteenwereAllahilbdd,Agra,Oudh,Ajmir,  ganah^  were  tliakk,  kkitta^  firw,  dijfdr, 

QuEerdt,   BehiCr,   Bengal,    Delhi,   Cdbul,  vUdyat.  and   ikuVy  but  the   latter  waa 

Ldhor,  Multdn,  Mdlwa,  Berdr,  Khdndesh,  generally  applied  when  the  land  was  as- 

Ahmednagar.     The  three  additional  were  signed  for  the  support  of  the  nobility 

Bldar.   Haiderdbdd,  and  Bljdptir.— Ed.]  or  their  contingents."    (Sir  H.  Elliot  a 

The  title  of  sipdh  siUdr  was  changed  after  OloMary,  p.  185.)    The  title  of  sdbahddr 

Akber's  time  to  stibahddr,  and  an  addi-  seems  to  have  been  rarely  conferred, — 

tional  officer  was  introduced  under  the  the  more  usual  title  is  that  of  ndzim. 

title  of  dlwdn,  for  the  purpose  of  super-  —Ed.] 
intendin^r  the  finaLces  of  the  province. 
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The  police  of  considerable  towns  was  under  an  officer  called 
the  c6twdl ;  in  smaller  places  it  was  under  the  revenue  officer ; 
and  in  villages,  of  course,  under  the  internal  authorities.^^ 

The  tone  of  instructions  to  all  these  functionaries  is  just  and 
benevolent,  though  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  vaguenesa 
and  puerility  that  is  natural  to  Asiatic  writings  of  this  sort. 

Those  to  the  c6tw41  keep  up  the  prying  and  meddling  character 
of  the  police  under  a  despotism ;  they  prohibit  forestalling  and 
regrating,  etc. ;  and  in  the  midst  of  some  very  sensible  direc- 
tions, there  is  an  order  that  any  one  who  drinks  out  of  the  cup 
of  the  common  executioner  shall  lose  his  hand ;  a  law  worthy 
of  Menu,  and  the  more  surprising  as  the  spirit  of  all  the  rules 
for  administering  justice  is  liberal  and  humane.  A  letter  of 
instructions  to  the  governor  of  Guzerdt,  preserved  in  a  separate 
history  of  that  province,  restricts  his  punishments  to  putting 
in  irons,  whipping,  and  death ;  enjoining  him  to  be  sparing  in 
capital  punishments,  and,  unless  in  cases  of  dangerous  sedition, 
to  inflict  none  until  he  has  sent  the  proceedings  to  court  and 
received  the  emperor's  confirmation.  Capital  punishment  is  not 
to  be  accompanied  with  mutilation  or  other  cruelty.'* 

Amidst  the  reforms  of  other  departments,  Akber  did  not 
forget  his  army.  If  it  had  cost  a  long  and  dangerous  Reform  and 
struggle  to  bring  that  body  to  submit  to  orders,  it  oftheanny. 
scarcely  required  a  less  exertion,  at  a  later  period,  to  introduce 
economy  and  efficiency  into  the  management  of  it. 

It  had  been  usual  to  grant  lands  and  assignments  on  the 
revenue,  and  leave  the  holder  to  realise  them  without  check  ; 
while  musters  were  irregular  and  deceptive,  being  often  made 
up  by  servants  and  camp  followers  mounted  for  the  day  on 
borrowed  horses. 

Akber  put  a  stop  to  the  first  of  these  abuses,  by  paying  the 
troops  in  cash  from  the  treasury  whenever  it  was  practicable ; 
and  establishing  checks  on  jdgirs,  where  such  existed.  The 
other  was  cured  by  rendering  musters  necessary  before  pay,  by 
describing  every  man's  features  and  person  on  the  roll,  and 
branding  every  horse  with  the  king's  mark  that  ever  had  been 
numbered  in  his  service.  Camels,  oxen,  carts,  and  all  things 
necessary  for  the  movement  of  troops,  were  also  mustered  and 
paid  at  fixed  rates. 

But  even  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection  the  army  was  not 
very  well  organised.     It  was  not  divided  into  bodies,  each  of  a 

"  [ "  In  all  legal  causes  between  Hin-      Ewiys,  vol.  ii.  p.  398.)— Ed.] 
dds,  a  Brahman  was  to  judge."    (Wilaon's  *^  Bird's  History  of  Ovaerdtj  p.  391.  f[^ 
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certain  number,  and  with  a  fixed  proportion  of  officers :  the 
system  was  for  the  king  to  name  officers  as  he  thought  neces- 
sary, who  were  called  mansabdirs,  and  who  were  divided  into 
classes,  of  commanders  of  10,000,  conmianders  of  5,000,  etc., 
down  to  commanders  of  10.  These  numbers,  in  all  but  the 
lowest  classes,  were  merely  nominal,  and  were  adopted  to  fix 
the  rank  and  pay  of  the  holders.  Each  entertained  whatever 
number  he  was  especially  authorised  to  keep  (sometimes  not  a 
tenth  of  his  nominal  command),  and  that  number  was  mustered, 
and  paid  from  the  treasury.  Their  united  quotas  made  up  the 
army ;  and  when  a  force  went  on  service,  the  king  appointed 
the  commander  and  some  of  the  chief  officers,  below  whom 
there  was,  probably,  no  chain  of  subordination,  except  what 
arose  from  each  man's  authority  over  his  own  quota.  None  but 
the  king's  sons  held  a  rank  above  the  command  of  5,000 ;  and 
of  the  latter  class  there  were  only  thirty  persons,  including 
princes  of  the  blood  and  Rijpiit  rijas.  The  whole  number, 
down  to  commanders  of  200,  was  not  450.'* 

Each  mansabddr  was  required  to  keep  half  as  many  infantry 
as  horsemen  ;  and  of  the  infantry,  a  fourth  were  required  to  be 
matchlockmen  :  the  rest  might  be  archers. 

Besides  these  troops  under  mansabddrs,  there  was  a  consider- 
able body  of  the  best  description  of  horsemen,  who  took  service 
individually,  and  were  called  ahdfs  (i.e.  single  men,  or  indi- 
viduals). Their  pay  depended  on  their  merits  ;  it  was  always 
much  higher  than  that  of  a  common  horseman.  These  last,  if 
from  beyond  the  Indus,  received  25  rupees  a  month ;  and  if 
Indian,  20.  The  matchlockmen  received  6  rupees  at  most,  and 
the  archers  as  low  as  2i. 

The  mansabddrs  were  very  liberally  paid,"  but  no  part  of 
their  emoluments  or  commands  was  hereditary.  On  a  chieFs 
death,  the  king  conferred  some  rank — generally  a  moderate  one 
at  first — on  his  son,  and  added  a  pension  if  the  father's  merits 
entitled  him  to  it. 

We  have  no  means  of  guessing  the  number  of  the  troops. 
In  later  times,  Aurangzib  was  conjectured  to  have  had  200,000 

"*  These  numbers  are  from  the  list  m  regular  army, 
the  A'yini  Akberi;  it  is  uDoertain  to  "  The  sums  in  the  tables  in  the  ^4  y in i 
which  period  of  the  reign  it  refers.  The  Alcheri  cannot  relate  to  personal  allow- 
extremely  small  number  of  officers  is  ez-  ances  alone ;  but  see  Bemier,  vol.  i  p. 
plained  by  the  absence  of  discipline,  and  289.  He  mentions  that  his  patron,  IH- 
of  instruction  in.  tactics,  as  well  as  by  nishmand  Khdn  bad  the  rai^  of  5,000, 
the  character  of  the  horsemen,  who  with  the  real  command  of  500  horse, 
were  a  sort  of  gentlemen,  and  more  and  had  near  5,000  crcwM  of  pay  per 
intelligent  than  ordinary  troopers  in  a  mensem. 
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effective  cavalry,**  besides  artillery  and  undisciplined  infantry. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Akber  had  as  many.  Abtil  Fazl  says  the 
local  militia  of  the  provinces  amomited  to  4,400,000 ;  but  this 
is  probably  an  exaggerated  account  of  those  bound  by  their 
tenure  to  give  a  limited  service  in  certain  cases :  probably  few 
eould  be  called  on  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  to  beat  the  woods 
for  a  hunting  party ;  and  many,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  hill  rdjas 
and  tribes  who  never  served  at  all. 

Beside  the  fort  of  Attok,  already  mentioned,  many  military 
works  were  erected  by  Akber.  The  walls  and  citadels  J^J^^J^ 
of  Agra  and  AllahAbid  much  surpass  the  rest :  they  pubUc  works, 
are  lofty  curtains  and  towers  of  cut  stone,  with  deep  ditches,  and 
ornamented,  in  the  Indian  way,  with  turrets,  domes,  and  battle- 
ments ;  each  of  the  gateways  being  a  stately  edifice  that  would 
make  a  suitable  entrance  to  a  royal  palace.  He  also  built  and 
fortified  the  town  of  Fattehpiir  Sikri,  which  was  his  principal 
residence,  and  which,  though  now  deserted,  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  specimens  that  remain  of  the  former  grandeur  of 
India." 

The  same  methodical  system  was  carried  through  all  branches 
of  Akber's  service.  The  "  Ayini  Akberi "  (Regulations  Hotuwhoid 
of  Akber),  by  Abiil  Fazl,  from  which  the  above  account  "^^  court. 
of  the  civil  and  military  arrangements  is  mostly  taken,  contains 
a  minute  description  of  the  establishment  and  regulations  of 
every  department,  from  the  Mint  and  the  Treasury  down  to  the 
fruit,  perftimery,  and  flower  ofiices,  the  kitchen,  and  the  kennel. 
The  whole  presents  an  astonishing  picture  of  magnificence  and 
good  order  ;  where  unwieldy  numbers  are  managed  without 
disturbance,  and  economy  is  attended  to  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
fusion. 

The  extent  of  these  establishments  appears  from  the  work 
just  mentioned,  and   the    contemporary  historians  ;  ^  but  the 

"  Bender.  noble  rooms.    The  great  hall  is  "a  splen- 

^  Bishop  Heber  describes  its  command-  did  edifice,  supported  by  pillars  and  arches 

ing  situation  on  a  hill,  the  noble  flight  of  of  white  marble,  more  nobly  simple  than 

:  BtepA  which  ascends  to  the  portal  tower,  that  of  Delhi.    The  ornaments,  carving, 

the  extent  and  rich  carving  of  the  palace ;  and  mosaic  of  the  smxdler  apartments  are 

above  all,  the  mosque,  vn^  the  majestic  equal  or  superior  to  anything  which  is 

proportions  and  beautiful  architecture  of  described  as  found  in  the  Alhambra." 

the  quadrangle  and  cloisters,  of  which  it  (Vol.  i.  p.  587.)    Among  Akber's  principal 

forms  one  side.   (Vol.  i.  p.  596.)   The  same  works  must  be  mentioned  the  tomb  of 

judicious  observer  gives  an  account  of  the  Humdyi!in  at  Delhi,  a  great  and  soHd  edi- 

buildings  within  Agra.    The  principal  are,  fice  erected  on  a  terrace  raised  above  the 

"a  beautiful  mosque  of  white  marble,  surrounding  country, and  surmounted  by 

carved  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  ele-  a  vast  dome  of  white  marble. 

ganoe  ; "  and  the  palace,  built  mostly  of  "  Akber  had  never  less  than  5,000  ele- 

the  same  material,  and  containing  some  phants  and  12,000  stable  horses,  besides 
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effect  can  be  best  judged  of  by  the  descriptions  of  the  Europeans, 
who  saw  them  in  Akber's  own  time,  or  under  the  reign  of  his 
immediate  successor,  Jehingir. 

His  camp  equipage  consisted  of  tents  and  portable  houses,  in 
an  enclosure  fonned  by  a  high  wall  of  canvas  screens,  and  con- 
taining great  halls  for  public  receptions,  apartments  for  feasting, 
galleries  for  exercise,  and  chambers  for  retirement ;  all  framed 
of  the  most  costly  materials,  and  adapted  to  the  most  luxurious 
enjoyment. 

The  enclosure  was  1,530  yards  square.  The  tents  and  wall 
were  of  various  colours  and  patterns  within,  but  all  red  on  the 
outside,  and  crowned  with  gilded  globes  and  pinnacles,  forming 
a  sort  of  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  The  camp  itself 
showed  like  a  beautiful  city  of  tents,  of  many  colours,  disposed 
in  streets  without  the  least  disorder,  covering  a  space  of  about 
five  miles  across,  and  affording  a  glorious  spectacle  when  seen 
at  once  from  a  height.®* 

The  greatest  displays  of  his  grandeur  were  at  the  annual  feasts 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  king's  birthday.  They  lasted 
for  several  days,  during  which  there  was  a  general  fair  and  many 
processions  and  other  pompous  shows.  The  king's  usual  place 
was  in  a  rich  tent,  in  the  midst  of  awnings  to  keep  off  the  sun. 
At  least  two  acres  were  thus  spread  with  silk  and  gold  carpets 
and  hangings,  as  rich  as  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  pearl, 
and  precious  stones  could  make  them.*  The  nobility  had 
similar  pavilions,  where  they  received  visits  from  each  other, 
and  sometimes  from  the  king  ;  dresses,  jewels,  horses,  and 
elephants  were  bestowed  on  the  nobility  ;  the  king  was  weighed 
in  golden  scales  against  silver,  gold,  perfumes,  and  other  sub- 
stances in  succession,  which  were  distributed  among  the  spec- 
tators. Almonds  and  other  fruits,  of  gold  and  silver,  were 
scattered  by  the  king's  own  hand,  and  eagerly  caught  up  by  the 
courtiers,  though  of  little  intrinsic  value.  On  the  great  day  of 
each  festival,  the  king  was  seated  on  his  throne,  in  a  marble 
palace,  surrounded  by  nobles  wearing  high  heron  plumes  and 
"  sparkling  with  diamonds  like  the  firmament."  ^  Many  hundred 
elephants  passed  before  him  in  companies,  all  most  richly 
adorned,  and  the  leading  elephant  of  each  company  with  gold 
plates  on  its  head  anil  breast,  set  with  rubies  and  emeralds.*^ 

vast  hunting  and  hawking  estftbliahments,  **  Hawkins,    in    Purchas*B    Pilffrims, 

etc.  etc.     (Femhta,  vol.  ii.  p.  281.)  vol.  i. 

•Sir    Thomas    Roe,    in    Churchill's  *•  Sir  T.  Roe  says,  "  I  own  I  never  saw 

Voyagts.    TeTTj's  Voyage^  p.  898.  such  inestimable  -.vcalth."    ^'  Sir  T.  Roe. 
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Trains  of  caparisoned  horses  followed  ;  and,  after  them, 
rhinoceroses,  lions,  tigers,  and  panthers,  hunting  leopards,  hounds, 
and  hawks  ;  **  the  whole  concluding  with  an  innumerable  host 
of  cavalry  glittering  with  cloth  of  gold. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  splendour,  Akber  appeared  with  as 
much  simplicity  as  dignity.  He  is  thus  described  by  two  Euro- 
pean eye-witnesses,  with  some  parts  of  whose  account  I  shall 
close  his  history.*'  After  remarking  that  he  had  less  show  or 
state  than  other  Asiatic  princes,  and  that  he  stood  or  sat  below 
the  throne  \o  administer  justice,**  they  say,  that  "  he  is  aflFable 
and  majestical,  merciful  and  severe "  ;  that  he  is  skilful  in 
mechanical  arts,  as  "  making  guns,  casting  ordnance,  etc.  ;  of 
sparing  diet,  sleeps  but  three  hours  a  day,  curiously  industrious, 
affable  to  the  vulgar,  seeming  to  grace  them  and  their  presents 
with  more  respective  ceremonies  than  the  grandees  ;  loved  and 
feared  of  his  own,  terrible  to  his  enemies."  ** 


"  Bemier,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

"  Purchaa,  vol.  v.  p.  616. 

^*  ["  It  was  a  custom  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors to  sit  daily  once,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  and  redressing  the  compliunts 
of  the  people,  and  often  twice  ;  but  this 
usage  was  discontinued  by  Alamgir's  suc- 
cessors, which  tended  greatly  to  lose  them 
the  respect  of  their  subjects."  (Scott's 
Irddat  Khdn^  p.  5,  note)— Ed.] 

^  The  principal  authorities  for  this 
account  of  Akber's  reign  are,  Ferishta,  the 
Akbenuimthf  by  Ablli  Fazl,  the  Mun- 
t4tkhab  ut  Tawdrtkk:  Khiii  Khdn,  and 
the  Khottitttt  ut  Tavxirlkh.  AbtU  Fazl, 
in  this  reign,  shows  all  his  usual  merits, 
and  more  than  bis  usual  defects.  (See 
{).  441 . )  Every  event  that  had  a  tendency 
to  take  from  the  goodness,  wisdom,  or 
power  of  Akber,  is  passed  over  or  mis- 
stated ;  and  a  uniform  strain  of  panegyric 
and  triumph  is  kept  up,  which  disgusts 
the  reader  with  the  author,  and  almost 
with  the  hero.  Amidst  these  unmeaning 
flourishes,  the  real  merits  of  Akber  disap- 
pear, and  it  is  from  other  authors  that 
we  learn  the  motives  of  his  actions,  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  and 
the  resources  by  which  they  were  sur- 
mounted. The  gross  flattery  of  a  book 
written  by  one  so  well  acquainted  with 
Akber*s  disposition,  and  submitted,  it 
appears,  to  his  own  inspection,  leaves  an 
impression  of  the  vanity  of  that  prince, 
which  is  almost  the  only  blot  on  his 
otherwise  admirable  character.  The 
Akbemdmeh  was  brought  down  by  Abtil 
Fazi  nearly  to  the  time  of  his  own  death, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the  reign, 
and  was  continued  for  the  remaining 


period  of  upwards  of  three  years,  by  a  per- 
son named  Endyet  Ull^h,  or  Mahommed 
Sdlia.  I  could  never  have  availed  myself 
of  this  work  without  the  aid  of  a  manu- 
script translation  of  Lieutenant  Chalmers 
of  the  Madras  army,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  Mun» 
takhaJb  ut  TavxUrikh  was  finished  in  the 
end  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign.  It 
is  written  by  Abdul  Eddir  of  Badddn, 
and  is  a  history  of  the  Mahometan  kings 
of  India.  The  facts  are  chiefly  taken 
from  the  TabaJaUi  Akbert  down  to  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  Akber's  reign, 
when  that  book  ends.  The  whole  of  that 
reign,  however,  has  many  additions  from 
the  author's  own  knowledge,  and  takes 
its  colour  from  his  prejudices.  Abdul 
Kddir  was  a  learned  man  employed  by 
Akber  to  make  translations  from  Sans- 
crit ;  but,  being  a  bigoted  Mussulman,  he 
quarrelled  with  Ab(il  Fazl  and  Feizl,  and 
has  filled  his  book  with  invectives  against 
their  irreligion  and  that  of  Akber  (see 
page  534,  note).  He  has  also  recorded 
many  other  grievances  complained  of  at 
that  time,  and  has  disclosed  those  parts 
of  the  picture  which  were  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  Abdl  Fazl.  The  impression 
of  Akber  lert  by  this  almost  hostile  nar- 
rative is  much  more  favourable  than  that 
made  by  his  panegyrist.  [This  part  of 
his  history  was  published  in  1865  in  the 
BiUiotheca  Indica.']  Khdfi  Khdn  and 
the  author  of  the  KholdacU  lU  Taiodrikh 
are  later  compilers  [the  latter  was  a 
Hindd,  named  Sanjdn  Rdi  Munshi].  The 
Tabakdii  Akheri,  written  by  Nizdm  ud  din 
Hervi,  is  a  history  of  the  Mahometan 
kings    down  to   the    thirty-seventh    ofTp 
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BOOK  X. 

JEHiNGfR — SHIh    JEHAn. 

CHAPTER  I. 

JEHAKOfR. 

A.».  1606,  SelIm  took  possession  of  the  governinent  immediately 
A.H.  1014.  on  his  father's  death,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Jehingir 
ikhir.  (Conqueror  of  the  World). 

He  found  the  whole  of  his  dominions  on  the  north  of  the 
state  of  Nerbadda  in  a  state  of  as  great  tranquillity  as  could 
£522iri«n  of  l>c  expected  in  so  extensive  an  empire.  The  rebellion 
iehiaagii,  ^f  Qsmdu  Continued  in  Bengal,  but  was  confined  to  part 
of  that  province.  The  contest  with  the  rina  of  Oudipiir  was  -a 
foreign  war,  and  the  success,  though  not  complete,  was  on  the 
side  of  the  emperor.  Affairs  wore  a  worse  aspect  in  the  Deckan  ^ 
where  the  Nizdm  Shihi  government  of  Ahmednagar  seemed  to 
be  recovering  from  the  loss  of  its  capital,  and  more  likely  to 
regain  some  of  the  territory  it  had  been  deprived  of  than  to  be 
completely  subverted  by  the  arms  of  the  Moguls. 

Jehingir's  first  measures  were  of  a  much  more  benevolent 
Moderate  and  judicious  character  than  might  have  been  ex- 
ihe  oom-  pectcd  of  him.  He  confirmed  most  of  his  father's  old 
of  hie  reign,  officcrs  m  their  stations;  and  issued  edicts,  renuttmg^ 

Akber,  and  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  great  it  embraces.  [The  TahakiU-i  Albert  tLppeeir^ 
merit ;  but,  although  I  have  access  to  a  to  be  the  best  authoiity  for  Akber*s  reign, 
copy,  I  am  unable  to  avail  myself  of  it,  after  Abd'l  Fazl.  It  has  been  very  well 
for  want  of  the  assistance  I  require  to  translated  by  Professor  Dowson  in  his. 
make  out  the  character.  Besides  the  jy««.  o/7ndta,  vol.  v.  pp.  177 — 476.  For 
original  of  Klulf  i  Khdn,  I  am  indebted  to  an  interesting  account  of  the  Hindd  r^jas 
the  kindness  of  Major  A.  Gordon  of  the  under  the  Moghul  government,  in  this 
Madras  establishment,  for  the  use  of  a  and  the  following  reigns,  see  an  article  by 
manuscript  translation  made  by  him  of  the  Mr.  Blochmann,  in  the  Calcutta  Review^ 
work  of  that  historian  down  to  near  the  April,  1871.  Mr.  Blochmann  has  also- 
end  of  Jehdngir's  reign.  It  is  much  to  published  in  the  Bihl.  Indica  a  new  trans- 
be  regretted  that  this  excellent  translation  hition  of  Abd'l  Fazl's  Aylni  A  kberiy  with 
has  not  been  carried  on  to  the  end  of  valuable  historical  notes.  In  vol  L  pp. 
the  history,  which  comes  down  to  recent  808 — 687,  he  has  compiled  a  most  useful 
times,  and  affords  the  only  full  and  con-  series  of  biographical  notices  of  the  nobles^ 
nected  account  of  the  whole  period  which  of  Akber's  court.— Ed.] 
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some  vexations  duties  which  had  survived  Akber's  reforms, 
forbidding  the  bales  of  merchants  to  be  opened  by  persons  in 
authority  without  their  free  consent,  directing  that  no  soldiers 
or  servants  of  the  state  should  quarter  themselves  on  private 
houses,  abolishing  the  punishments  of  cutting  off  ears  and  noses, 
and  introducing  other  salutary  regulations.  Notwithstanding 
his  own  notorious  habits,  he  strictly  forbade  the  use  of  wine,  and 
regulated  that  of  opium  ;  subjecting  all  offenders  against  his 
rules  to  severe  punishment. 

He  restored  the  Mahometan  confession  of  faith  on  his  coin^ 
together  with  most  of  the  forms  of  that  religion.  He,  however, 
kept  up  some^'of  Akber's  rules  regarding  abstinence  from  meat 
on  particular  days.  He  observed  some  of  his  superstitious 
devotions ;  he  exacted  the  ceremony  of  prostration  from  all  who 
approached  him  ;  and  although,  in  his  writings,  he  affects  the 
devout  style  usual  to  all  Mussulmans,  he  never  acquired,  and 
probably  did  not  seriously  prefend  to,  the  character  of  a  religious 
man.  The  general  impression  is,  that  though  more  super- 
stitious, he  was  less  devout,  than  Akber,  and  had  little  feeling 
of  religion  even  when  abstraated  from  all  peculiar  tenets. 
Among  his  earliest  measures  was  one  for  affording  easy  access 
to  c(Hnplaints,  on  which  he  valued  himself  at  least  as  highly  as 
the  efficacy  of  the  invention  deserved:  a  chain  was  hung  from  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  accessible,  without  difficulty,  to 
all  description  of  people;  it  communicated  with  a  cluster  of 
golden  bells  within  the  emperor's  own  apartment,  and  he  was 
immediately  apprised  by  the  sound  of  the  appearance  of  a  suitor, 
and  thus  rendered  independent  of  any  officers  inclined  to  keep 
iMick  information. 

The  hatred  which  had  so  long   subsisted  between  the   new 
emperor  and  his  eldest  son  was   not  likely  to   have  Flight  of 
been   diminished  by  the   events   which  preceded  the  Khu»rou. 
accession.     Khusrou   had  ever    since    remained  in  a   state   of 
sullenness  and  dejection:  and  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
Jchingir's  treatment  of  him  was   such  as  would  be   likely  to 
soothe  his  feelings.     His  behaviour  does   not  appear  to  have 
given  rise   to  any   suspicion,  until   upwards   of   four  ^d.  looe, 
months    after    the    accession  ;    when    Jehdnglr    was  I|[^ioi4. 
awaked,  at  midnight,  with  the  intelligence   that  his  ^^^J®- 
son  had  fled,  with  a  few  attendants,  and  taken  the  road  to 
Delhi.     He  immediately  despatched  a  light  force  in  pursuit  of 
him,  and  followed  himself,  in  the  morning,  with  all  the  troops 
he  could  collect. 
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Khusrou  was  joined,  soon  after  leaving  Agra,  by  a  body  of 
His  rebeiiioii.  300  horse,  whom  he  met  on  their  march  to  the  capital. 
He  proceeded  by  Delhi,  subsisting  his' troops  by  plunder,  and  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  Panjib,  had  collected  a  body  of  upwards 
of  10,000  men.  The  city  of  lAhdr  was  betrayed  to  him,  and  he 
was  making  an  ineflFectual  attempt  to  reduce  the  citadel  when  he 
was  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  his  father's  advanced  guard. 
When  this  was  annoimced  to  him,  he  drew  his  force  out  of 
Ldh6r,  and  attacked  the  royal  troops;  but,  although  he  had  the 
advantage  of  engaging  a  detachment,  he  was  unable  to  oflFer  a 
successful  opposition.  He  was  totally  defeated,  and,  having  fled 
in  the  direction  of  Cibul,  he  was  run  aground  in  a  boat  as  he 
was  passing  the  Hydaspes,  and  was  seized  and  brought  in  chains 
Quashed,  before  his  father.  The  whole  rebellion  did  not  last 
above  a  month. 

Khusrou's  principal  advisers,  and  many  of  his  common  fol- 
lowers, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  'emperor,  and  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  all  the  ferocity  of  his  character.  He 
Barbarous  Ordered  700  of  the  prisoners  to  be  impaled  in  a  line 
of  the  rebels,  leading  from  the  gate  of  lAhdv  ;  and  he  expatiates,  in 
his  Memoirs,  on  the  long  duration  of  their  frightful  agonies.^  To 
complete  his  barbarity,  he  made  his  son  Khusrou  be  carried  along 
the  line  on  an  elephant,  while  a  mace-bearer  called  out  to  him, 
with  mock  solemnity,  to  receive  the  salutations  of  his  servants.* 
Imprison.  The  uuhappy  Khusrou  passed  three  days,  in  tears  and 
Khusrou.  groans,  without  tasting  food ;  ^  and  remained  for  long 
after  a  prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy. 

Prince  Parviz,  the  emperor's  second  son,  had  been  sent,  under 
the  guidance  of  A'saf  KhAn,  against  the  rina  of  Oudipur,  very- 
soon  after  the  accession  :  he  was  recalled  on  the  flight  of 
Khusrou,  but  in  that  short  interval  he  had  effected  an  accom- 
modation with  the  rina,  and  now  joined  his  father's  camp. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  Jehingir  went  to  Cibul;  and, 
A.D.  1606.  when  at  that  city,  he  showed  some  favour  to  Khusrou, 
J*S!wi6,  ordering  his  chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  allowing  him  to 
zi  Haj.  Yr^l]i  in  a  garden  within  the  upper  citadel.  If  he  had 
any  disposition  to  carry  his  forgiveness  further,  it  was  checked 
by  a  conspiracy,  which  was  detected  some  time  after,  to  release 
Khusrou,  and  to  assassinate  the  emperor. 

On    his    return    to    Agra,  JehAnglr    sent    an    army,   under 

'  Prioea  Memoin  of  JehdngiTj  p.  ^%.      general  account  of  the   lelel 
*  Kh4fl  Khdn.  JehAnglr'a    Memoirs,  K  fcitfl 

■  Memoirs  of  Jthdngir,  p.   89.     The      Gladwin. 
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Mohibat  Khin,  against  the  rdna  of  Oudipur,  with  whom  the 
war  had  teen  renewed ;  and  another,  under  the  Khini  Khdndn, 
to  eflFect  a  settlement  of  the  Deckan.    Prince  Parviz  was  a.d.  lew. 
afterwards  made  nominal  commander  of  the  latter  force:  WftromiitJ. 
he  was  too  yonng  to  exercise  any  real  authority.  the  Deckan. 

The  only  event  of  importance  in  the  .following  years  was  an 
insurrection  at  Patna  by  a  man  of  the  lowest  order,  who  insurrection 

•^  of  a  pretend- 

assumed  the  character  of  Khusrou,  and,  seizing  on  the  ed  ^^rou. 
city  in  consequence  of  the  supineness  of  the  local  officers,  to  leio, 
drew  together  so  many  followers,  that  he  engaged  the  to  1019. 
governor  of  the  province  in  the  field,  and  some  time  elapsed 
before  he  was  driven  back  into  Patna,  made  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1610,  affairs  in  the  Deckan  assumed  a 
serious  aspect.  After  the  taking  of  Ahmednagar,  the  nisucceRsof 
conduct  of  the  government  of  the  new  king  fell  into  [^|  DwkMi. 
the  hands  of  an  Abyssinian  named  Malik  Amber,  j^^iik 
This  minister  founded  a  new  capital  on  the  site  of  the  '^°^*>®'^- 
present  Aurangdbid;  and  maintained,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
the  apparently  sinking  fortunes  of  the  Nizim  Shdhi  government. 
His  talents  were  not  confined  to  war :  he  introduced  a  new 
revenue  system  into  the  Deckan,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  T6dar 
Mai ;  and  it  has  given  his  name  an  universal  celebrity  in  the 
Deckan  equal  to  that  enjoyed  in  Hindostan  by  the  other  great 
financier.*  Malik  Amber  profited  by  some  dissensions  which 
fell  out  between  the  Khdni  Khdndn  and  the  other  generals  ;  and 
prosecuted  his  advantages  with  such  success  that  he  repeatedly 
defeated  the  Mogul  troops,  retook  Ahmednagar,  and  ^^  recovers 
compelled  the  Khini  Khindn  himself  to  retire  to  Bur-  Ahmednagar. 
hi»npur.  In  these  circumstances,  Jehingir  recalled  his  general, 
and  conferred  the  command  on  Khdn  JehAn. 

It  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  that  Jehingir  ^-J-  }^» 
contracted  a  marriage  with  the  celebrated  Niir  JehAn,  ^^jJ^i^SJ 
an   event  which   infiuenced  all  the   succeeding  trans-  "ji^"^^ 
actions  of  his  life. 

The  grandfather  of  this  lady  was  a  native  of  Teherin,  in 
Persia,  and  held  a  high  civil  office  imder  the  govern-  Her  history, 
ment  of  that  country.  His  son,  Mirzi  Ghiyis,  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  determined  to  seek  for  a  maintenance  by  emigrating, 
with  his  wife,  a^d  a  family  consisting  of  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  to  India.  He  was  pursued  by  misfortune  even  in  this 
attempt;  and  by  the  time  the  caravan  with  which  he  travelled 


*  Qrant  DufiTs  Bittory  of  the  MaraUas,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 
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reached  Candahdr,  lie  was  reduced  to  circumfltances  of  great 
distress.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  that  city  his  wife  was 
delivered  of  Niir  Jehin;  and  into  so  abject  a  condition  had  they 
fallen,  that  the  parents  were  unable  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  their  infant,  or  to  maintain  the  mother  so  as  to  admit 
of  her  giving  it  support.  The  future  empress  was  therefore 
exposed  on  the  road  by  which  the  caravan  was  next  morning 
to  proceed.  She  was  observed  by  a  principal  merchant  of  the 
party,  who  felt  compassion  for  her  situation,  and  was  struck 
with  her  beauty;  he  took  her  up,  and  resolved  to  educate  her  as 
his  own. 

As  a  woman  in  a  situation  to  act  as  a  nurse  was  not  easy  to 
be  found  in  a  caravan,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise  that  her  own 
mother  should  have  been  the  person  employed  in  that  capacity; 
and  the  merchant's  attention  being  thus  drawn  to  the  distresses 
of  the  family,  he  relieved  their  inmiediate  wants;  and  perceiving 
the  father  and  his  eldest  son  to  be  men  much  above  their 
present  condition,  he  employed  them  in  matters  connected  with 
his  business,  and  became  much  interested  in  their  fate.  By  his 
means  they  were  introduced  to  Akber;  and,  being  placed  in 
some  subordinate  employments,  they  soon  rose  by  their  own 
abilities. 

In  the  meantime  Niir  JehAn  grew  up,  and  began  to  excite 
admiration  by  her  beauty  and  elegance.  She  often  accompanied 
her  mother,  who  had  free  access  to  the  harem  of  Akber,  and 
there  attracted  the  notice  of  Jehingir,  then  Prince  Selim.  His 
behaviour  gave  so  much  uneasiness  to  her  mother,  as  to  induce 
her  to  speak  of  it  to  the  princess  whom  she  was  visiting. 
Through  her,  the  case  was  laid  before  Akber,  who  remonstrated 
with  his  son ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  recommended  that  Nur 
Jehin  should  be  married,  and  removed  from  the  prince's  sight. 
She  was  bestowed  on  Shir  Afgan  Khin,  a  young  Persian  lately 
come  into  the  service,  and  to  him  Akber  gave  a  jdglr  in  Bengal.* 

But  these  means  were  not  sufficient  to  efface  the  impression 
made  on  Jehdngir;  and,  after  he  had  been  about  a  year  oa  the 
throne,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  his  foster-brother  Kutb  ud 
din's  going  as  viceroy  of  Bengal  to  charge  him  to  procure  for  him 
the  possession  of  the  object  of  his  passion. 

It  was  probably  expected  that  all  opposition  from  the  hus- 
band would  be  prevented  by  influence  and  promises;  but  Shir 
Afgan  had  a  higher  sense  of  honour,  and  no  sooner  suspected 
the  designs  that  were  entertained,  than  he  resigned  his  command^ 


^  [He  was  appointed  governor  of  BardwAo. — Eo. 
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and  left  off  wearing  arms,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  no  longer  in 
the  king^s  service. 

The  further  progress  of  the  affair  does  not  appear  :  it  must 
have  been  such  as  to  alarm  Shir  Afgan  ;  for  the  viceroy  having 
taken  occasion  to  visit  the  part  of  the  province  where  he  resided^ 
and  having  sent  to  invite  his  attendance,  he  went  to  pay  his  visit 
with  a  dagger  concealed  in  his  dress.  An  interview  begun  in 
such  a  spirit  might  be  expected  to  close  in  blood.  Shir  Afgan, 
insulted  by  the  proposals,  and  enraged  at  the  threats  of  the 
viceroy,  took  his  revenge  with  his  dagger,  and  was  himself 
immediately  dispatched  by  the  attendants. 

The  murder  of  the  viceroy,  which  was  ascribed  to  a  treason- 
able conspiracy,  gave  a  colour  to  all  proceedings  against  the 
family  of  the  assassin.  Ntir  Jeh&n  was  seized,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Delhi.  Jehingir  soon  after  offered  her  marriage, 
and  applied  all  his  address  to  soothe  and  conciliate  her  ;  but  Niir 
Jeh&n  was  a  high-spirited  as  well  as  an  artful  woman,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  rejection  of  all 
overtures  from  one  whom  she  looked  on  as  the  murderer  of 
her  husband.  Her  repugnance  was  so  strongly  displayed  as  U> 
disgust  Jehinglr.  He  at  length  placed  her  among  the  attendants 
on  his  mother,  and  appeared  to  have  entirely  dismissed  her  from 
his  thoughts. 

His  passion,  however,  was  afterwards  revived  ;  and  reflection 
having  led  his  mistress  to  think  more  favourably  of  his  offers,, 
their  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  ;  and  Niir  Jeh&n 
was  raised  to  honours  such  as  had  never  before  been  enjoyed 
by  the  consort  of  any  king  in  India.^  From  this  period  her 
ascendency  knew  no  bounds  :  her  father  was  made  Her 
prime  minister ;  her  brother  was  placed  in  a  high  i*^^®^*- 
station.  The  emperor  took  no  step  without  consulting  her  ;. 
and,  on  every  affair  in  which  she  took  an  interest,  her  will  was 
law.  Though  her  sway  produced  bad  consequences  in  the  end,. 
it  was  beneficial  on  the  whole.  Her  father  was  a  wise  and 
upright  minister  ;  and  it  must  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  owing 
to  her  influence  that  so  great  an  improvement  took  place  in 
the  conduct  of  Jehingir  after  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign. 
He  was  still  capricious  and  tyrannical,  but  he  was  no  longer 
guilty  of  such  barbarous  cruelties  as  before  ;  and  although  he 
still  carried  his  excess  in  wine  to  the  lowest  stage  of  inebriety, 
yet  it  was  at  night,  and  in  his   private  apartments.^     In  the 

*  Amoog  other  marks  of  sovereignty      the  emperor's.     [See  Mar$den,  p.  635.] 
her  mime  was  put  on  the  coin  along  with  ^  Marsden  gives  (p.  607)  aH'  baochft- 
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occupations  which  kept  him  all  day  before  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects,  he  seems  to  have  supported  his  character  with  sufficient 
dignity,  and  without  any  breaches  of  decorum.  Ni\r  Jehin's 
capacity  was  not  less  remarkable  than  her  grace  and  beauty  ;  it 
was  exerted  in  matters  proper  to  her  sex,  as  well  as  in  state 
aifairs.  The  magnificence  of  the  emperor's  court  was  increased 
by  her  taste,  and  the  expense  was  diminished  by  her  good 
arrangement.  She  contrived  improvements  in  the  furniture  of 
apartments  ;  introduced  female  dresses  more  becoming  than  any 
in  use  before  her  time  ;  and  it  is  a  question  in  India  whether  it 
is  to  her  or  her  mother  that  they  owe  the  invention  of  ottar  of 
roses.®  One  of  the  accomplishments  by  which  she  captivated 
Jehinglr  is  said  to  have  been  her  facility  in  composing  extempore 
verses. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  time  of  this  marriage  that  the  dis- 
A.I).  1612,  turbances  in  Bengal  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  defeat 
A.H.  1021.  ^jj^j  death  of  Osmin.  The  satisfaction  derived  from 
this  event  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ill-success  of 
Combined  the  War  in  the  Deckan.  Jehingir  had  determined  to 
Ahmednagar.  make  up  for  the  languor  of  his  former  operations  by  a 
combined  attack  from  all  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Abdullah 
Khin,  viceroy  of  Guzerdt,  was  to  invade  Malik  Amber's  territory 
from  that  province  at  the  same  moment  that  the  armies  under 
Prince  Parviz  and  Kh4n  Jehdn  Ii6di,  reinforced  by  IWja  Min 
Sing,  were  to  advance  from  Khdndish  and  BerAr.  But  thia 
Defeated  well-couccrted  plan  entirely  failed  in  the  execution. 
Amber.  Abdullah  Khin  advanced  prematurely  from  Guzerit, 
and  Malik  Amber  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  profiting  by  his 
mistake.  His  mode  of  war  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
modem  Marattas.  Owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  European 
ports,  his  artillery  was  superior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  and 
afforded  a  rallying  point  on  which  he  could  always  collect  his 
army  ;  but  his  active  means  of  offence  were  his  light  cavalry. 
He  intercepted  the  supplies  and  harassed  the  march  of  the 
Moguls  ;  he  hovered  round  their  army  when  halted  ;  alarmed 
them  with  false  attacks  ;  and  often  made  real  incursions  into 
different  parts  of  the  encampment,  carrying  off  much  booty, 
and  keeping  up  continual  disorder  and  trepidation.     Abdullah 


ualian  coin  "  dated  a.h.  1023,  represent-  mentions  that  the  same  quantity  of  ottar 

ing  the  Sultan  as  raising  a  cup  in  his  (one  t(51a)  which  he  remembers  selling  in 

hand. — £d.]  the  » beginning  of  Aurangzib's  reign  for 

'  Great  improvements  must  have  taken  eighty  rupees,  was  to  be  had,  when  he 

place  in  later  times  ;  for  Kh^i  Khiin  wrote,  for  seven  or  eight 
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Klhin  was  so  completely  worn  ont  by  this  sort  of  warfare,  that 
he  soon  detennined  to  retire.  The  consequences  of  a  retreat 
before  such  an  enemy  were  easy  to  be  foreseen  ;  all  his  evils 
multiplied  upon  him  from  the  day  that  it  commenced  ;  his  rear- 
guard was  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  his  march  had  nearly  become  a 
flight  before  he  found  refuge  in  the  hills  and  jungles  of  Baglina, 
whence  he  proceeded  without  molestation  into  Guzerdt.  The 
other  armies  had  by  this  time  taken  the  field  ;  but  seeing  Malik 
Amber,  on  his  return,  flushed  with  success  over  their  ^^  ^^^^ 
colleague,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  a  similar  ^».  loai- 
calamity,  and  concentrated  at  BurhinpAr. 

Jehdngir's  arms  were  attended  with  better  fortune  in  his  war 
with  the  riina  of  Oudiptir;  and  his  success  was  the  ^^rwith 
more  welcome,  as   the  fruit  of  the  abilities  of   his  ^^'^*»'- 
favourite  son.     Mohibat  Khin,  when  first  sent  on  that  service, 
had  gained  a  victory  over  the  rana,  but  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing decisive  from  the  strength  of  the  country  into  which  he, 
as  usual,  retreated.    The  same  fortune  attended  Abdullah  Khin, 
afterwards  appointed  to  succeed  Mohibat ;  but  Prince  Khurram 
(Shdh  Jehdn),*^  who  was  now  sent  with  an  army  of  20,000  men, 
evinced  so  much  spirit  in  his  attack  on  the  Rdjptit  troops,  and 
so  much  perseverance  in  bearing  up  against  the  strength  of  the 
country  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  that  the  rdna  was 
at  last  induced  to  sue  for  peace  ;   and  his  offer  being  readily 
accepted,  he  waited  on  Sh4h  Jehdn  in  person,  made  offerings  in 
token  of  submission,  and  sent  his  son  to  accompany  the  prince 
to  Delhi.     Shdh  Jehdn,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  forget  the 
policy  of  Akber.    The  moment  the  rdna's  homage  was  victories  and 
paid,  he  raised  him  in  his  arms,  seated  him  by  his  shAhjSbiS^' 
side,  and  treated  him  with  every  form  of  respect  and  KhS?Li). 
attention.    All  the  country  conquered  from  him  since  The  rAna 
the  invasion   of  Akber  was   restored;  and  his   son,  honourable 
after  an  honourable   reception   from    Jehdngir,   was  a.d.ioh, 
raised  to  a  high  rank  among  the  military  chiefs  of  ^•^'  ^^**- 
the  empire. 

The  merit  of  this  campaign  belonged  exclusively  to  Shdh 
Jehdn  ;  for  Aziz,  who  had  been  sent  to  assist  him,  had  behaved 
to  him  with  so  much  arrogance  that  Jehdngir  was  soon  obliged 
to  remove  him,  and  commit  him  for  a  time  to  confinement. 

*  The  name  of  this  prince  was  Khur-  before  his  own  accession,  it  will  prevent 

ram,  and  he  bore  no  other  at  the  com-  confusion  to  give  him  that  name  from  the 

menoement  of  his  father's  reign  ;  but  as  first, 
he  received  the  title  of  Shdh  Jehdn  long 
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Influence  of  "^^^^  exploit  raised  Shdh  JeMn's  credit  to  the  highest 
shihJehAn.  pitch;  and  as  he  had  lately  married  the  niece  of  N6t 
Supported  Jehan,  he  was  supported  by  her  poweifnl  inflnenoe,  and 
jehAn.  was  generally  looked  on  as  the  chosen  successor  to 
the  empire. 

During  these  events  Rdja  Mdn  Sing  died  in  the  Deckan.  A 
Insurrection  rebellion  of  the  Rosheniyas,  which  broke  out  in  1611, 
.^Si^.^  and  in  which  the  city  of  CAbul  had  been  exposed  to 
•danger,  was  now  terminated  by  the  death  of  Ahdid,  the  grand- 
son and  spiritual  successor  of  Biyazid.  Abdullah  Khdn, 
viceroy  of  Guzerdt,  having  incurred  the  king's  displeasure,  by 
oppressions  in  the  province,  and  by  the  indignity  with  which  he 
treated  the  royal  news-writer,  was  ordered  to  be  seized  and  sent 
to  the  capital.  He  anticipated  the  order  by  setting  off  on  foot, 
with  his  troops  and  attendants  following  at  a  great  distance. 
He  came  to  court  barefooted  and  in  chains,  and  threw  himself 
at  the  king's  feet ;  but  was  pardoned,  and  not  long  after 
restored  to  favour  at  the  intercession  of  ShAh  Jehdn. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  return  of  Shih  Jehdn  that  Sir  T. 
Embawyof  ^^^  arrived  at  the  court,  as  ambassador  from  King 
Sir  T.  Boe.  jamcs  I.^®  His  accounts  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
state  of  India  under  Jehangir. 

The  seaports  and  the  customs  were  full  of  gross  abuses,  the 
His  account  govcmor  Seizing  on  goods  at  arbitrary  prices.  Even 
pLl^coSt.  Roe,  though  otherwise  treated  with  hospitality  and 
t^fj^I  respect,  had  his  baggage  searched  and  some  articles 
^'  taken  by  the  governor."     His  journey  from  Surat,  by 

BurhdnpAr  and  Chit6r,  to  Ajmir,  lay  through  the  Deckan,  where 
war  was  raging,  and  the  rdna's  countrj%  where  it  had  just 
ceased  ;  yet  he  met  with  no  obstniction  or  alarm,  except  from 
mountaineers,  who  then,  as  now,  rendered  the  roads  unsafe  in 
times  of  trouble. 

The  Deckan  bore  strong  marks  of  devastation  and  neglect. 
Burhanptir,  which  had  before,  as  it  has ;  since,  been  a  fine  city, 
contained  only  four  or  five  good  houses  amidst  a  collection  of 
mud  huts;  and  the  court  of  Parviz,  held  in  that  town,  had  no 
pretensions  to  splendour. 

'•  He  arrived  at  Ajmlr  on  December  23,  guese,  by  which  he  engaged  to  exclude 

1615,  accompanied  the  king  to  Mandd  and  English  vessels  from  his  ports.   The  agree- 

Quzerdt,  and  left  him  in  the  end  of  1618.  ment  was  not  ratified  by  the  emperor; 

"  It  must^  however,  be  observed,  that  and   Ztilfik&r  was    constrained,  by    his 

this  governor,  ZiUfikdr  Kh4n,  was  very  duty  to  his  own  government,  to  mniti^^^qn 

inimical  to  the  English,  and  had  lately  outward  appearances  towards  a  foreign 

concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Portu-  ambassador. .  {Orme,  vp^.  iiL  p.  361,  etc.) 
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In  other  places  he  was  struck  with  the  decay  and  desertion  of 
some  towns,  contrasted  with  the  prosperity  of  others.  The 
former  were,  in  some  instances  at  least,  deserted  capitals ; "  and 
their  decline  affords  no  argument  against  the  general  prosperity. 

The  administration  of  the  country  had  rapidly  declin^  since 
Akber's  time.  The  governments  were  farmed,  and  the  governors 
exacters  and  tyrannic^. 

Though  a  judicious  and  sober  writer,  Roe  is  profuse  in  his 
praise  of  the  magnificence  of  the  court ;  and  he  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  courtesy  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  order  and 
elegance  of  the  entertainments  they  gave  to  him.  His  reception,  . 
indeed,  was  in  all  respects  most  hospitable,  though  the  very 
moderate  scale  of  his  presents  and  retinue  was  not  likely  to 
conciliate  a  welcome  where  state  was  so  generally  maintained. 
He  was  excused  from  all  humiliating  ceremonials,  was  allowed 
to  take  the  highest  place  in  the  court  on  public  occasions,  and  was 
continually  admitted  into  familiar  intercourse  with  the  emperor 
himself. 

The  scenes  he  witnessed  at  his  private  interviews  form  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  grandeur  with  which  the  Mogul  was 
gmrrounded.  He  sat  on  a  low  throne  all  covered  with  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  rubies  ;  and  had  a  great  display  of  gold  plate,  vases, 
and  goblets,  set  with  jewels.  The  party  was  free  from  all 
restraint,  scarcely  one  of  them  remaining  sober  except  Sir 
Thomas  and  a  few  other  grave  personages,  who  were  cautious 
in  their  indulgence.  Jeh&nglr  himself  never  left  off  till  he 
dropped  asleep,  when  the  lights  were  extinguished  and  the 
company  withdrew.  On  these  occasions  he  was  overflowing 
with  kindness,  which  increased  with  the  effects  of  the  wine  : 
and  once,  after  talking  with  great  liberality  of  all  religions, 
*^  he  fell  to  weeping,  and  to  various  passions,  which  kept  them 
to  midnight." 

But  he  did  not  retain  these  sociable  feelings  in  the  morning. 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  courtier  indiscreetly  alluded  in  public 
to  a  debauch  of  the  night  before,  Jehingir  affected  surprise, 
inquired  what  other  persons  had  shared  in  this  breach  of  the  law, 
and  ordered  those  named  to  be  so  severely  bastinadoed  that  one 
of  them  died.  He  always  observed  great  strictness  in  public, 
and  never  admitted  a  person  into  his  presence  who,  from  his 

^  Such  were  Mandti  and  Tddah,  of  both  T6dah  (the  capital  of  a  Rdjptit  prince 

of  which  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  in  the  province  uf  Ajmir)  enjoys  no  such 

of  admiration.   Mand^  the  former  capital  celebrity, 
of  Miflwa,  is  sUll  generally  known ;  but 
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breath  or  otherwise,  gave  any  signs  of  having  been  drinking 
•  wine.  His  reserve,  however,  was  of  little  use  :  like  great  men 
at  present,  he  was  surrounded  by  news-writers  ;  and  his  most 
secret  proceedings,  and  even  the  most  minute  actions  of  his  life, 
were  known  to  every  man  in  the  capital  within  a  few  hours 
after  they  took  place. 

Notwithstanding  the  case  above  mentioned,  and  some  other 
instances  of  inhumanity,  Roe  seems  to  consider  Jehingfr  as 
neither  wanting  in  good  feelings  nor  good  sense  ;  although  his 
claim  to  the  latter  quality  is  somewhat  impaired  by  some  weak- 
nesses which  Sir  Thomas  himself  relates.  In  one  case  he  seized 
on  a  convoy  coming  to  the  ambassador  from  Surat,  and  con- 
sisting of  presents  intended  for  himself  and  his  court,  together 
with  the  property  of  sonie  merchants  who  took  advantage  of 
the  escort ;  he  rummaged  the  packages  himself  with  childish 
curiosity  ;  and  had  recourse  to  the  meanest  apologies  to  appease 
and  cajole  Roe,  who  was  much  provoked  at  this  disregard  of 
common  honesty. 

Though  Roe  speaks  highly  in  some  respects  of  particular  great 
men,  he  represents  the  class  as  unprincipled,  and  all  open  to 
corruption.  The  treaty  he  had  to  negotiate  hung  on  for 
upwards  of  two  years,  until  he  bribed  A'saf  Khin  with  a  valuable 
pearl ;  after  which  all  went  on  well  and  smoothly.  Both  Roe 
and  other  contemporary  travellers  represent  the  military  spirit 
as  already  much  declined,  and  speak  of  the  Rdjpiits  and  Patans 
as  the  only  brave  soldiers  to  be  foimd.^' 

The  manual  arts  were  in  a  high  state,  and  were  not  confined 
to  those  peculiar  to  the  country.  One  of  Sir  T.  Roe's  presents 
was  a  coach,  and  within  a  very  short  period  several  others  were 
constructed,  very  superior  in  materials,  and  fully  equal  in  work- 
manship. Sir  Thomas  also  gave  a  picture  to  the  Mogul,  and 
was  soon  after  presented  with  several  copies,  among  which  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  original."  There  was 
a  great  influx  of  Europeans,  and  considerable  encouragement  to 
their  religion.  Jehdngir  had  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
at  the  head  of  his  rosary ;  and  two  of  his  nephews  embraced 
Christianity,  with  his  full  approbation.^ 

The  language  of  the  court  was  Persian,  but  all  classes  spoke 
Hindostilni ;  and  Hawkins,  who  only  knew  Turkish,  found  the 
emperor  himself  and  the  Khdni  Khinin  well  versed  in  that  tongue. 

"  Roe.    Terry.     Hawkins.  nightpieces,  and  landscapea :  **  but  good, 

"  Among  the  articles  he  recommends  for  they  understand  them  as  well  as  we.'' 
for    presents,    are    historical    paintings,  "  Roe.     Hawkins.    Terry.     Coryat. 
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No  subject  seems  to  have  excited  more  interest,  both  in  the 
ambassador  and  the  court,  than  the  fate  of  Prince  p^nce 
Khnsrou.  All  his  bad  qualities  were  forgotten  in  his  k*^^^««>o- 
misfortunes;  he  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  every  virtue; 
the  greatest  joy  prevailed  when  any  sign  appeared  of  his  resto- 
ration to  favour,  and  corresponding  indignation  when  he  fell 
into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Even  the  king  was  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  him,  though  wrought  on  by  the  influence  of  Shah 
Jehin  and  the  arts  of  A'saf  Khin  and  Nur  Jehin.^®  unpopa- 

lanty  of 

Khusrou's  exclusion  was  not  the  more  popular  for  its  shAhjeWui. 
being  in  favour  of  Shih  Jehin  ;  who,  according  to  Sir  T.  Roe, 
was  "  flattered  by  some,  envied  by  others,  loved  by  none."  Roe 
himself  represents  him  as  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant;  but  as  his  conduct 
shows  nothing  but  ability  and  correctness,  it  is  probable  that 
he  owed  his  unpopularity  to  his  cold  and  haughty  manners;  the 
ambassador  himself  remarking  that  he  never  saw  so  settled  a 
countenance,  or  any  man  keep  so  constant  a  gravity — ^never 
smiling,  nor  by  his  looks  showing  any  respect  or  distinction  of 
persons,  but  entire  pride  and  contempt  for  all.  Yet  the  prince 
could  not  at  that  time  have  been  older  than  twenty-five. 

Shih  Jehin  might  have  expected. to  find  a  formidable  rival 
in  Parvlz,  his  elder  brother,  but  that  prince,  though  ^nnoe  Parvis. 
sometimes  an  object  of  jealousy  to  him,  could  offer  no  really 
formidable  opposition  to  the  superior  abilities  of  Shih  Jehdn 
supported  by  the  infiuence  of  the  empress. 

A  final  blow  was  given  to  any  hopes  that  Parviz  may  have 
entertained,  by  the  elevation   of  his   brother  to  the  fecuiShdiw 
title  of  king,"  on  his  undertaking  a  great  expedition  app^ent. 
against  the  Deckan.     He  was  invested  with  ample  Si?i)^?k2^^ 
powers  on  this  occasion;  and  Jehingir  himself  moved  The  emperor 
to  Mandd,  to  be  at  hand  to  support  him  in  case  of  need.  SSIaTd!" 
Roe  accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  march ;  and  oSobeV^? 
his  account  of  the  movement  of  the  army  forms  a  strik-  z?^& 
ing  contrast  to  the  good  order  and  discipline  he  had  sir  t.  Boe-g 
hitherto  admired.     The  court  and  camp,  while  halted,  ^hS'KSsh. 
were  as  regular  as  ever,  but  the  demand  for  carriage  cattle 
created    a    general    scramble    and    confusion.      The    Persian 
ambassador  and  Roe  were  left  for  some  days  at  Ajmir,  from  the 

**  Sir  T.  Roe  onoe  met  Khuarou.  while  beard  was  grown  down  to  his  girdle.    He 

moving  in  looee  custody,  along  with  the  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing,  and 

army.     He  stopped  under  the  shade  of  had  not  heard  either  of  the  English  or 

a  tree  during  Uie  heat,  and  sent  for  Sir  their  ambassador. 

Thomas,  who  was  near.     Hb  person  was  "  From  this  time  some  writers  call  him 

comely,  his  countenanoe  cheerful,  and  his  ShAh  Ehurram,  and  others  Shtth  Jehitn* 

0  0  ^ 
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want  of  conveyance  for  their  baggage ;  and  the  tents  of  the 
soldiers  and  followers  were  set  fire  to,  to  compel  them  to  proceed, 
though  ill  provided.  When  actually  in  motion,  the  same  want 
of  arrangement  was  felt:  sometimes  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
water;  and  sometimes,  in  long  and  difficult  marches  through 
woods  and  mountains,  the  road  was  scattered  with  coaches,  carts, 
and  camels,  unable  to  proceed  to  the  stage.*® 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Deckan  was  very  favourable  to  Shdh 
^g«^  Jehin.  The  ascendency  of  a  private  person,  like  Malik 
sh^  jehin.  Amber,  led  to  jealousy  among  his  confederates,  and  even 
his  own  officers.  In  consequence  of  these  dissensions,  he  had 
suffered  a  defeat,  which  produced  still  further  discouragement 
Marc?-^'  among  the  allies;  so  that  when  Sh4h  Jehan  entered  the 
A.M.  iwie,  Deckan,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  detaching  the  king 
avwai.  of  BIjApdr  from  the  confederacy ;  and  Amber,  seeing 
himself  entirely  deserted,  was  likewise  compelled  to  make  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  his  nominal  sovereign,  Niz&m  Sh&h,  and  to 
restore  the  fort  of  Ahmednagar  and  all  the  other  territory  which 
he  had  reconquered  from  the  Moguls. 

After  this  glorious  termination  of  the  war,  Sh&h  Jeh^n 
A.1I.  1617,  returned  to  Mandu,  and  joined  his  father,  within  a 
fH^'iSSr'  twelvemonth  of  the  time  when  they  had  marched  from 
shiirwAi.     Ajmir. 

Jehingir  took  this  occasion  to  visit  the  pro\-ince  of  Guzerit ; 
Residenoe  of    he  remained  there  for  near  a  year,  and  added  the  vice- 

the  emperor  >,  ^         * 

•ad  shttx       royalty  of  that  province  to  the  governments  previously 
Guserit.         held  by  Shih  Jehin. 

He  quitted  Guzerdt  in  September  1618 ;  and  the  next  two 
A.H.  1087,  years  are  marked  by  no  events,  except  an  insurrection 
^""^"^  in  the  Panjib ;  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Kingra  or 
Nagarc6t,  under  the  mountains  ;  and  a  journey  of  the  emperor 
to  Cashmir. 

While  in  that  valley,  he  received  intelligence  of  a  renewal  of 
Kenewai  of  ^hc  War  in  the  Deckan.  It  seems  to  have  been  begun 
iSS^S^  without  provocation,  by  Malik  Amber,  who  probably 
S?iSi.  ^^^  tempted  by  some  negligence  on  the  other  side  ;  for 
A,H.  1030.  ijg  Jj^qJ  \\\j(X^  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  the  open 
country,  and  driving  the  Mogul  commanders  into  Burh^npiir, 
shih  jehAtt  from  whence  they  sent  most  earnest  entreaties  for  help 
^iithln^   from  Jehinglr.      Shdh   Jehdn   was  again   ordered  to 

"  "In  following  the  Mogul's  court,"      an  ill  government  and  an  intemperate^ 
says  Roe,  '*  I  encountered  aU  the  incon-       climate." 
venienoes  that  men  are  subject  to  under 
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march  with  a  powerful  army,  and  great  treasures  were  collected 
to  supply  him  after  he  reached  the  frontier.  From  some  rising 
distrust  in  his  mind,  he  refused  to  march,  unless  his  brother, 
Prince  Khusrou,  were  made  over  to  his  custody,  and  allowed  to 
go  with  him  to  the  Deckan.  Being  gratified  in  this  respect,  he 
entered  on  the  service  with  his  usual  ability.  Before  he  reached 
Mdlwa,  a  detachment  of  Malik  Amber's  had  crossed  the  Ner- 
badda,  and  bumed  the  suburbs  of  Mandu  ;  but  they  were 
driven  back  as  the  prince  advanced,  and  he,  in  turn,  crossed  the 
Nerbadda,  and  began  offensive  operations.  Malik  Amber  had 
recourse  to  his  usual  mode  of  war — cut  off  snpplies  and  detach- 
ments, hung  upon  the  line  of  march,  and  attempted,  by  long 
and  rapid  marches,  to  surprise  the  camp.  He  found  ShiLh  Jeh&n 
always  on  his  guard,  was  at  last  compelled  to  risk  the  fate  of 
the  campaign  in  a  general  action,  and  was  defeated  with  hi*  sdocms 

•  1        «_i     1  in  the  field, 

considerable  loss. 

But  although  Shih  Jehin  had  a  clear  superiority  in  the  field, 
he  still  found  a  serious  obstruction  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
country.    It  was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  He  ootnes 
he  received  overtures  from  Amber,  offering  a  further  i^t*h  mSiuc 
cession,  and  agreeing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  Amber. 

Not  long  after  this  success,  Jehingir  was  seized  with  a  violent 
attack  of  asthma,  a  complaint  from  which  he  suffered  Dangwon* 
severely  during  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  was  for  some  emperor, 
time  in  such  imminent  danger,  as  to  lead  to  expectations  of  an 
immediate  vacancy  of  the  throne. 

Parvlz  hastened  to  court,  but  was  sent  back  to  his  govern- 
ment with  a  reprimand;  and  though  Shdh  Jeh£n  had  MeMnresoe 
not  time  to  take   such  a  step  before  he  heard  of  his  s^j^n. 
father's    recovery,  yet    the    sudden   death    of   Prince  ^^-^^^^ 
Khusrou,   which  happened  at    this  juncture,  was   so  a.h.i(»o. 
opportune,  that  it  brought  the  strongest  suspicions  of  f^g**^"* 
violence   against   the   rival   to  whose   custody  he  had  Khoarou. 
been  entrusted.    We  ought  not,  however,  too  readily  to  believe 
that  a  life  not  sullied  by  any  other  crime  could  be  stained  by  one 
of  so  deep  a  dye. 

This  event,  which  seemed  to  complete  the  security  of  Shith 
Jehin's  succession,  was,  in  reality,  the  cause  of  a  series  Alienation 
of  dangers  and  disasters  that  nearly  ended  in  his  ruin.  ^e^f?Si 
Up  to  this  period,  his  own  influence  had  been  snihjehAn. 
strengthened  by  the  all-powerful  support  of  Niir  Jeh£n  ;  but 
about  the  time  of  his  departure  for  the  Deckan,  that  princess 
had  afiianced  her  daughter  by  Shir  Afgan  to  Prince  Shehriyfir, 

oogle 
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the  yonngest  son  of  Jehdngir,"  a  connexion  of  itself  sufficient 
to  undermine  her  exclusive  attachment  to  the  party  of  her  more 
distant  relative.  But  her  views  were  further  changed  by  a 
consideration  of  the  impossibility  of  her  gaining  an  ascendency, 
such  as  she  now  possessed,  over  an  active  and  intelligent  prince 
like  Shdh  Jehin.  During  her  father's  lifetime  she  had  been 
kept  within  bounds  of  moderation  by  his  prudent  coimsels:  after 
his  death,  which  happened  about  this  time,  she  exercised  her 
dominion  over  the  emperor  without  the  least  control  ;  her 
brother,  A'saf  Khan  (to  whose  daughter  Sh4h  Jehin  was  married) 
being  a  mere  instrument  of  her  will.  Unwilling  to  relinquish 
such  unlimited  power,  she  determined  by  all  means  to  oppose 
the  succession  of  Sh^  Jeh&n  ;  and,  warned  by  the  death  of 
Khusrou,  and  the  danger  of  Jehdngir,  she  saw  that  she  had  not 
a  moment  to  lose  in  cutting  off  the  resources  which  might  at  any 
time  enable  the  prince  to  overcome  her  opposition. 

An  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting  of  pursuing  this  design, 
oandah^  Caudahdr  having  been  taken  by  the  Persians,  it  was 
piSSS.^*  pointed  out  as  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  conqueror 
l'.H.  io3i!  of  the  Deckan,  to  recover  that  ancient  possession. 
ortStJto  "*  Shdh  Jehdn  at  first  gave  in  to  the  project,  and  advanced 
retake  it.  as  far  as  Mandii,  on  his  way  to  the  north ;  but  per- 
ceiving, before  long,  that  the  object  was  to  remove  him  from  the 
country  where  his  influence  was  established,  and  engage  him  in 
a  remote  and  difficult  command,  he  put  off  his  further  march,  on 
pretext  of  the  season  and  the  state  of  his  troops,  and  began  to 
stipulate  for  some  securities  to  be  given  to  him  before  he  should 
venture  to  move  out  of  India. 

These  demands  were  represented  to  JehAngir  as  arising  from 
Hte  reluct-  a  projcct  of  independence ;  and  Sh^  Jehdn  was 
leave  India,  directed,  iu  reply,  to  send  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
to  the  capital,  in  order  that  it  might  accompany  ShehriyAr,  to 
The  enter-  whom  the  rccovcry  of  Candahdr  was  to  be  committed. 
SSLi  to*'  Orders  were  also  sent  direct  to  the  principal  officers, 
8^iSiy4r,  ^^  leB^ve  Sh6h  Jehdn's  camp  and  repair  to  that  of 
mJrtSr  '  Shehriydr.  This  drew  a  remonstrance  from  Shih 
t^sm^*^  Jehdn,  who  now  desired  to  be  allowed  to  wait  on  his 
tranirferred.  father,  whilc  the  othcr  as  peremptorily  ordered  him 
to  return  to  the  Deckan.  The  jAgirs  which  ShAh  Jehdn  held 
in  Hindostan  were  transferred  to  Shehriydr  during  these  dis- 
cussions ;  and  Shdh  Jehdn,  who  had  not  been  consulted  in  the 
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arrangement,  was  desired  to  select  an  equivalent  in  tlie  Deckan 
and  GuzerAt.  As  things  drew  towards  a  crisis,  Nur  MohAbat 
Jehd,n,  distrasting  both  the  military  talents  of  her  to^cS^^y"^ 
brother  and  his  zeal  in  her  present  cause,  cast  her  eyes  ^««npre«s. 
on  Mohdbat  KhAn,  the  most  rising  general  of  the  time,  but 
hitherto  the  particular  enemy  of  A'saf  Khdn.  He  was  accord- 
ingly summoned  to  court  from  his  government  of  Cdbul,  and  was 
treated  with  every  mark  of  favour  and  confidence. 

JehAngir,  who  had  been  again  in  Cashmir,  returned  on  the 
commencement  of  these  discussions,  and  fixed  his  court  ▲.!>.  lea, 
at  Ldh6r,  to  be  at  hand  in  case  his  presence  should  be  a.h.io8i." 
required. 

In  the  meantime  messages  passed  between  Sh&h  Jeh^n  and 
the  emperor,  but  with  so  little  eflfect  in  producing  a  increased 
reconciliation,  that  Jehdnffir  put    several    persons  to  between  the 

'  o        J.  X  emperor  and 

death  on  suspicion  of  a  plot  with  his  son  ;  and  ShAh  shihjehAn. 
Jehin,  finding  that  his  fate  was  sealed,  marched  from  sh^h  jXiSf 
Mandd  with  his  anny  towards  Agra.    JehAngir,  on  this.  Advance  of 
marched  from  Lih6r,  and,  passing  through  the  capital,  a.d.  ie23, 
arrived  within  twenty  miles  of  the  rebel  army,  lying  a.h.io82.  ' 
at  Bel6chpiir,  forty  miles  south  of  Delhi.     Sh^h  Jehdn  retired 
into  the  neighbouring  hills  of  Mewdt,  and  disposed  his  troops  so 
as  to  shut  the  passes  against  a  force  which  the  emperor  detached 
in  quest  of  him.    A  partial  and  indecisive  action  took  place,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  negotiations.     The  result  was, 
that  ShAh  JehAn  determined  to  retire,  and  set  out  on  ^^^,^40, 
his  march  for  Mandii.  shuuehin. 

It  does  not  appear  what  induced  him  to  adopt  this  step :  it 
was  attended  with  all  the  consequences  usual  with  itsoonse- 
attempts  to  recede  in  civil  wars.  Jehinglr  advanced  ^^®^®®^- 
in  person  to  Ajmir,  and  sent  on  a  strong  force,  under  Prince 
Parviz  and  Mohdbat  KhAn,  to  follow  up  the  retiring  rebels. 
Rustam  KhAn,  whom  Shdh  Jehin  had  left  to  defend  the  hills 
on  the  Chambal,  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  the  province  of 
Guzerdt  expelled  his  governor,  and  he  was  himself  compelled, 
by  the  advance  of  the  imperial  army,  to  cross  the  Nerbadda 
and  retire  to  Burhdnpiir.  Nor  was  he  long  permitted  to  remain 
there  in  tranquillity;  for  Mohdbat  Kh£n,  having  blinded  him 
by  some  delusive  negotiations,  crossed  the  Nerbadda,  and  was 
joined  by  the  Khdni  Khdndn,  who  till  this  time  had  been 
attached  to  Sh6h  Jehdn.  The  rains  were  at  their  sh4h  jeh4n 
height  when  Sh£h  Jehdn  commenced  his  retreat  into  wungina. 
T^lingdna,  and  a  great  part  of  his  forces  had  deserted  him 
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before  lie  directed  his  course  to  Masulipatam,  with  the  intention 
Makes  his  of  making  his  way  to  Bengal.  He  accomplished  this 
Bengiki.  long  and  arduous  march  by  the  early  part  of  the  suc- 
A.H.1033.  ceeding  year,  and  met  with  no  opposition  in  Bengal, 
until  he  reached  R6jmahaL  where  the  governor  of  the  province 
engaged  him,  andwas  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle.  By  this 
Obtains  victory,  Shih  Jehdn  obtained  possession  of  Bengal,  and 
S*Bragaf  ^^^  enabled  to  seize  on  Behdr,  and  to  send  on  a  detach- 
andB^ir.  ^lent  undcr  Bhim  Sing,  the  brother  of  the  rAna  of 
Oudipiir,  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  fort  of  AUahibAd. 

In  the  meantime  Prince  Parviz  and  Moh^bat  Kh£n,  after 
Heisporened  chasiug  ShAh  Jch^u  ffom  the  Deckan,  had  cantoned 
parvia'aSd  for  the  rainy  season  at  BurhAnpiir.  On  hearing  of  his 
khin.  '^  arrival  and  rapid  progress  in  Bengal,  they  put  them- 
selves in  motion  in  the  direction  of  Allah&b^.  Shdh  Jehdn 
crossed  the  Ganges  to  meet  them  ;  but  the  people  of  the  country, 
who  were  not  inclined  to  enter  on  opposition  to  the  emperor, 
refused  to  bring  in  supplies  to  his  camp,  or  to  assist  in  keeping 
up  his  communications  by  means  of  the  boats  on  the  Ganges. 
The  discouragement  and  privations  which  were  the  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  ledjto  the  desertion  ^-  the  new  levies 
which  Shih  Jehin  had  raised  in  Bengal ;  and  when,  at  last,  he 
i8  defeated,  Came  to  au  actiou  with  his  opponents,  he  was  easily 
t^^iSckM.  overpowered,  his  army  dispersed,  and  himself  con- 
state of  the  strained  once  more  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  Deckan. 
Deckan.  Affairs  in  that  quarter  were  favourable  to  his  views. 
During  his  first  flight  to  the  Deckan  the  king  of  BljApur  and 
Malik  Amber  had  both  remained  steady  to  their  engagement 
with  JehAngir ;  and  the  king  of  Golc6nda  had  shown  no  dis- 
position to  assist  him  during  his  retreat  through  T^lingdna. 
Since  that  time  the  Moguls  had  taken  part  on  the  side  of  the 
king  of  Bijip6r,  in  a  dispute  between  him  and  Malik  Amber ; 
and  the  latter  chief  retaliated  by  invading  the  Mogul  dominions, 
and  carrying  his  ravages  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Burhanpiir. 
sh4h  jehAn  Hc  was  therefore  prepared  to  receive  Sh&h  Jehin 
mSS^^*^  wit^  op^^  arms,  and  wrote  to  press  him  to  undertake 
^^^>^'  the  siege  of  Burhinpiir.  Shih  Jehin  complied,  and 
commenced  his  operations.  The  place  made  an  obstinate 
Preaaedby  defeucc ;  aud,  in  the  end,  the  return  of  Parviz  and 
MohAbat  Mohibat  to  the  Nerbadda  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
Deserted  b  ^^^^^  *^^  attend  to  his  own  safety.  His  adherents 
his  anny.  now  desertcd  'him  in  greater  numbers  than  before ; 
and,  being  dispirited  by  ill-health  as  well  as  adverse  fortune,  he 
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wrote  to  beg  his  father's  forgiveness,  and  to  express  his  readiness 
to  submit  to  his  commands.    Jehingir  directed  him  to  give  up  the 
forts  of  R6ht4s  in  Behdr,  and  Asirghar  in  the  Deckan,  offew  his 
both  of  which  were  still  in  his  possession,  and  to  send  StS*?^'* 
two  of  his  sons,  D&tA  Shuk6h  and  Aurangzib,  ro  court,  Jf^ijs, 
as  hostages  for  his  good  behaviour.    These  demands  ^•■•*<»*- 
were  complied  with;  but  we  are  prevented  from  judging  of  the 
treatment  designed  for  Sh£h  Jehin  by  an   event  which,  for  a 
time,  threw  the  whole  empire  into  confusion. 

After  the  first  retreat  of  Shih  Jehdn  to  the  Deckan,  Jehingir 
returned  from  Ajmir  to  Delhi ;  and,  believing  all  serious  danger 
to  his  government  to  be  at  an  end,  he  went  on  his  usual  expe- 
dition to  Cashmir,  and  repeated  it  in  the  following  year.  On 
the  third  year  he  was  induced,  by  a  new  revolt  of  the  ^ii©  emperor 
Rosheniyas,  to  change  his  destination  for  Cibul;  and  w^t^the 
although  he'  soon  heard  of  the  suppression  of  the  inctoui. 
rebellion,  and  received  the  head  of  Ahmed,  the  son  of  Ahdid, 
who  was  the  leader  of  it,  he  made  no  change  in  his  determina- 
tion. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  accomplish  this  journey  in  tran- 
quillity ;  for  no  sooner  was  Shdh  Jeh^n  reduced  to  Poruecntion 
submission,  than  the  domineering  spirit  of  Niir  Jehin  SaStobyiKe 
proceeded  to  raise  up  new  enemies.  Moh^bat  Kh&n  ®°^p^*®- 
was  the  son  of  Ghor  B6g,  a  native  of  Cibul.**  He  had  ^is  history, 
attained  the  rank  of  a  commander  of  600  under  Akber,  and  was 
raised  to  the  highest  dignities  and  employments  by  Jehingir. 
He  had  long  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  people," 
and  might  nc^w  be  considered  as  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
'Cmperor's  subjects.  This  circumstance  alone  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Niir  Jehd,n.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  she  also  distrusted  Mohdbat  for  his  old  enmity  to 
her  brother,  and  his  recent  connexion  with  Parviz. 

Whatever  might  be  the  motive,  he  was  now  summoned  to 
•court,  to  answer  charges  of  oppression  and  embezzle-  He  is  Bom- 
ment  during  the  time  of  his  occupation  of  Bengal.  He  court, 
^at  first  made  excuses  for  not  attending,  and  was  supported  by 
Parviz  ;  but,  finding  that  his  appearance  was  insisted  on,  he  set 
out  on  his  journey,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  5,000  RAjpAts, 
whom  he  had  contrived  to  attach  to  his  service. 

Before  his  arrival,  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  a  young 

^  Memoirs  of  Jelulbigfr,  p.  30.  beloved  by  all  men,  and  the  king's  only 

^*  Sir  T.  Koe,  in  a.d.  1616,  says  of  him,      favourite,  but  cares  not  for  the  prince 
itbat  he  is  a  noble  and  generous  man,  well-      (Sh^  Jehtfn).  r^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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nobleman,  named  Berkhorddr,  without  first  asking  the  emperor's 
Brutal  treat-  leave,  as  was  usual  with  persons  of  his  high  rank. 
TOn^-in-iaw  Jehiugir  was  enraged  at  this  apparent  defiance:  he  sent 
emperor.  for  Berkhord^r,  'and,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  bmtalitr 
which  still  broke  out,  he  ordered  him  to  be  stripped  naked  and 
beaten  with  thorns  in  his  own  presence  ;  and  then  seized  on  the 
dowry  he  had  received  from  Mohibat,  and  sequestrated  all  his 
other  property. 

When  Mohibat  himself  approached  the  camp,  he  was  informed 
that  he  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  emperor's  presence;  and, 
perceiving  that  his  ruin  was  predetermined,  he  resolved  not  to 
wait  till  he  should  be  separated  from  his  troops,  but  to  strike  a 
blow,  the  very  audacity  of  which  should  go  far  to  insure  its 
success. 

Jehingir  was  at  this  time  encamped  on  the  Hydaspes;  and 
Mohibat  was  preparing  to  cross  it,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  on  his 
SSSJ^r^i*"®  way  to  Cdbul.  He  sent  the  army  across  the  river  in 
SSTieM.  the  first  instance,  intending  to  follow  at  his  leisure, 
^w^6,  when  the  crowd  and  confusion  should  be  over.  The 
jemAda'2.  ^}^q\q  q^  ^j^g  troops  had  passcd,  and  the  emperor 
remained  with  his  personal  guards  and  attendants,  when  Mohibat, 
getting  his  men  under  arms  a  little  before  daybreak,  sent  a 
detachment  of  2,000  men  to  seize  the  bridge,  and  moved  him- 
self, with  all  speed,  to  the  spot  where  the  emperor  was 
encamped.  The  place  was  quickly  surrounded  by  his  troops  ; 
while  'he  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  200  men, 
pushed  straight  for  the  emperor's  tent.  The  attendants  were 
overthrown  and  dispersed  before  they  were  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  attack;  and  Jehingir,  w^  was  natj^uite^recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  last  night's  debauch,  was  awakened  by  the 
rush  of  armed  men  around  his  bed:  he  started  up,  seized  his 
sword,  and,  after  staring  wildly  round,  he  perceived  what  had 
befallen  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah  1  Mohdbat  Khin !  traitor  I 
what  is  this  ?  "  Mohdbat  Khin  replied  by  prostrating  himself 
on  the  ground,  and  lamenting  that  the  persecution  of  his 
enemies  had  forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  violence  to  obtain 
access  to  his  master.  Jehingir  at  first  could  scarcely  restrain 
his  indignation;  but  observing,  amidst  all  Mohibat's  humility, 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  trifled  with,  he  gradually 
accommodated  himself  to  his  circumstances,  and  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  his  captor.  Mohdbat  now  suggested  to  him  that, 
as  it  was  near  his  usual  time  of  mounting,  it  was  desirable  that 
he  should  show  himself  in  public  to  remove  alarm,  and  check 
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the   misrepresentations  of  the  ill-disposed.    Jehingfr  assented, 
and  endeavoured  to  withdraw,  on  pretence  of  dressing,  to  his 
female  apartments,  where  he  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  with  Nur  Jehdn  :  being  prevented  from  executing 
this  design,   he  prepared  himself  where  he   was,   and  at  first 
mounted  a  horse  of  his  own  in  the  midst  of  the  RAjpiits,  who 
received  him  with  respectful  obeisances  ;  but  Mohdbat,  reflecting 
that  he  would  be  in  safer  custody,  as  well  as  more  conspicu- 
ous,  on    an    elephant   whose    driver    could   be    depended  on, 
nrged  him  to  adopt  that  mode  of  conveyance,  and  placed  him 
on  one  of  those  animals  with  two  armed  Rdjptits  by  his  side. 
At  this  moment,  the  chief  elephant-driver,  attempting  to  force 
his  way  through  the   Rajputs,  and  to  seat  the  emperor  on   an 
elephant  of  his  own,  was  despatched  on  a  sign  from  Mohdbat. 
One  of  Jehinglr's  personal  attendants  who  reached  the  elephant, 
not  without  a  wound,  was  allowed  to  mount  with  his  master ; 
and  the   same  permission  was  given  to  the  servant  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  bottle  and  goblet,  so  essential  to  Jehdnglr's 
existence. 

These  examples  of  the  consequences  of  resistance  had  their 
fall  effect  on  the  emperor,  and  he  proceeded  very  tractably  to  the 
tents  of  Moh&bat  Khdn. 

Meanwhile  Niir  Jehdn,  though  dismayed  at  this  unexpected 
calamity,  did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind.  When  spwtod 
she  found  all  access  cut  off^to  the  emperor,  she  imme-  NtHrjeh^o. 
diately  put  on  a  disguise,  and  set  out  for  the  bridge  in  a  litter 
of  the  most  ordinary  description.  As  the  guards  were  ordered 
to  let  every  one  pass,  but  permit  no  one  to  return,  she  crossed 
the  river  without  obstruction,  and  was  soon  safe  in  the  midst 
of  the  royal  camp.  She  immediately  sent  for  her  brother 
and  the  principal  chiefs,  and  bitterly  reproached  them  with 
their  cowardice  and  neglect,  in  allowing  their  sovereign  to  be 
made  a  prisoner  before  their  eyes.  She  did  not  confine  herself 
to  invectives,  but  made  immediate  preparations  to  rescue  her 
husband  by  force ;  and  although  Jehdngir,  probably  in  real 
apprehension  of  what  might  happen  to  himself  in  the  confusion, 
sent  a  messenger  with  his  signet  to  entreat  that  no  attack  might 
be  made,  she  treated  the  message  as  a  trick  of  Mohdbat's,  and 
only  suspended  her  proceedings  until  she  could  ascertain  the 
real  position  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the  part  of  it  inhabited 
by  the  emperor.  During  the  night,  a  nobleman  named  Fedit 
KhAn  made  an  attempt  to  carrj^  oflf  Jehdngir,  by  swimming  the 
river  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  horse ;  his  approach  waa 
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discovered,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  effected  his  escape,  after 
losing  several  of  his  companions  killed  and  drowned  in  the  river. 

Next  morning  the  whole  army  moved  down  to  the  attack. 
She  attacks  It  was  headed  by  NAr  Jehdn  herself,  who  appeared  on 
oa^p.  *  the  howdah  of  a  high  elephant,  with  a  bow  and  two 
qnivers  of  arrows.  The  bridge  had  been  burnt  by  the  R£jput8, 
and  the  army  began  to  cross  by  a  ford  which  they  had  dis- 
covered lower  down  the  river.  It  was  a  narrow  shoal  between 
deep  water,  and  full  of  dangerous  pools,  so  that  the  passage  was 
not  effected  without  the  utmost  disorder :  many  were  obliged 
to  swim,  and  all  landed  with  their  powder  wetted,  weighed 
down  with  their  drenched  clothes  and  armour,  and  obliged 
to  engage  hand-to-hand  before  they  could  make  good  their 
footing  on  the  beach.  Niir  Jehdn  was  among  the  foremost,  on 
her  elephant,  with  her  brother  and  some  of  the  principal  chiefs 
around  her :  she  with  difficulty  effected  a  landing,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  make  any  impression  on  the  enemy.  The  lUjpdts 
had  the  advantage  of  the  ground  :  they  poured  down  showers  of 
balls,  arrows,  and  rockets  on  the  troops  in  the  ford  ;  and,  rushing 
down  on  those  who  were  landing,  drove  them  back  into  the  water, 
sword  in  hand. 

A  scene  of  universal  tumult  and  confusion  ensued :  the  ford 
was  choked  with  horses  and  elephants ;  some  fell,  and  were 
trampled  under  foot ;  others  sank  in  the  pools,  and  were  unable 
to  regain  the  shoal  ;  and  numbers  plunged  into  the  river,  and 
ran  the  chance  of  making  good  their  passage,  or  being  swept 
away  by  the  stream.  The  most  furious  assault  was  directed  on 
Niir  Jehan :  her  elephant  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
RAjptits  ;  her  guards  were  overpowered  and  cut  down  at  its 
feet ;  balls  and  arrows  fell  thick  round  her  howdah  :  and  one  of 
the  latter  wounded  the  infant  daughter  of  Shehriyir,  who  was 
isrepniied  Seated  iu  her  lap.  At  length  her  driver  was  killed  ; 
loss.  ^^  and  her  elephant,  having  received  a  cut  on  the  pjK^ 
bQSi<is,  dashed  into  the  river,  and  soon  sank  in  deep  water,  and 
was  carried  down  by  the  stream :  after  several  plunges,  he 
swam  out  and  reached  the  shore,  when  Niir  JehAn  was  sur- 
rounded by  her  women,  who  came  shrieking  and  lamenting,  and 
found  her  howdah  stained  with  blood,  and  herself  busy  in 
extracting  the  arrow,  and  binding  uj)  the  wound  of  the  infant. 
Feddl  Khin  had  made  another  attempt,  during  the  confusion 
of  the  battle,  to  enter  the  enemy's  camp  at  an  unsuspected 
point,  and  had  penetrated  so  far  that  his  balls  and  arrows  fell 
within  the  tent  where  JehAnglr  was  seated ;  but^  the  general 
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repnlse  forced  him  also  to  retire.  He  effected  his  retreat, 
wounded  and  with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  men ;  and  imme- 
diately retired  to  the  neighbouring  fort  of  R6htds,  of  which  he 
was  the  governor. 

Nut  JehAn  now  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  rescuing  her 
husband  by  force  ;  and  she  determined  to  join  him  in  sbe  joins  the 
his  captivity,  and  trust  to  fortune  and  her  own  arts  for  S?«Sn©- 
effecting  his  deliverance.  ™^'* 

Moh&bat  Eh&n,  after  his  success  at  the  Hydaspes,  advanced 
to  Attok,  where  A'saf  Khin  had  retired.  His  authority  was 
now  so  well  established  that  it  was  recognised  by  most  of 
the  army  ;  and  A'saf  Khan,  and  such  leaders  as  attempted 
to  hold  out,  were  obliged  in  the  end  to  give  themselves  up  as 
prisoners.  But  the  security  and  even  the  extent  of  J?*?J^*7°^ 
Moh&bat's  power  was  far  from  being  so  great  as  it  power. 
appeared.  His  haughty  and  violent  behaviour  to  those  who 
had  been  opposed  to  him  took  deep  root  in  their  breasts  ;  the 
ascendency  of  the  Rijpdts  was  offensive  to  the  other  troops  ; 
and,  as  the  provinces  were  still  faithful  to  the  emperor,  and  two 
of  his  sons  at  large,  Moh^bat  was  obliged  to  use  great  manage- 
ment in  his  treatment  of  his  prisoner,  and  to  effect  his  objects 
by  pgrsuasion  rather  than  by  force  or  fear.  Jehdngir,  ArtmceB  of 
tutored  by  Niir  Jehdn,  took  full  advantage  of  the  "^^^^P^^or. 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  he  affected  to  enter  into 
Mohibat's  views  with  his  usual  facility ;  expressed  himself 
pleased  to  be  delivered  from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  had  been 
kept  by  A'saf  Kh&n  ;  and  even  carried  his  duplicity  so  far  as  to 
warn  Mohibat  that  he  must  not  think  Ni'ir  Jehin  was  as  well 
disposed  to  him  as  he  was  himself,  and  to  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  Kttle  plots  that  were  occasionally  formed  for  thwarting 
his  measures.  Mohdbat  was  completely  blinded  by  these  artifices, 
and,  thinking  himself  sure  of  the  emperor,  he  gave  less  heed  to 
the  designs  of  others. 

During  these  proceedings  the  army  advanced  to  Cibul ;  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Afghans  made  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
king's  guard,  and  Nur  Jehin  seized  the  opportunity  of  getting 
persons  in  her  interest  to  offer  their  services  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  suspicion.  Jehingir  was  allowed,  at  this  time,  to  go 
out  to  shoot  on  an  elephant,  always  surrounded  by  RAjpAts,  and 
with  one  in  particular,  who  stuck  to  him  like  his  shadow,  and 
never  for  a  moment  let  him  out  of  his  sight.  On  one  gjJ^J^  ^j^^ 
of  these  occasions  an  affray  took  place  between  the  ^^i^* 
RijpAts  with  the  emperor  and  some  of  the  Ahdis,  a  *«»p«»    J^ 
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select  body  of  single  horsemen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on 
his  Majesty.  The  largest  part  of  the  escort  being  composed  of 
Rajpits,  the  Ahdis  were  overpowered,  and  several  of  them 
killed  ;  and  on  their  complaining  to  Mohabat,  he  said  he  would 
be  happy  to  punish  the  offence  if  they  could  bring  it  home  to 
any  individuals.  The  Ahdis,  incensed  at  this  evasion,  fell  with 
their  whole  force  on  a  body  of  BijpAts,  killed  many,  and  drove 
others  into  the  hills,  where  they  were  made  slaves  by  the  Haza- 
rehs.  Mohabat  himself  was  exposed  to  so  much  danger  in  this 
disturbance  that  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  king's  tent. 
Next  day  the  ringleaders  were  punished  ;  but  a  portion  of  the 
army  was  left  in  open  enmity  with  the  Rdjpiits,  whose  numbers 
were  also  diminished ;  and  the  Afghans  of  the  neighbourhood 
Plots  and  showed  every  disposition  to  take  part  with  the  em- 
?nFiV?*'^°^  peror.  Niir  Jehdn  could  therefore  pursue  her  schemes 
jehAn.  ^j^j^  jggg  obstruction  and  less  fear  of  detection.     She 

employed  agents  to  enlist  fit  men  in  scattered  points  at  a 
distance,  whence  some  were  to  straggle  into  camp  as  if  in  quest 
of  service,  while  the  others  were  to  remain  at  their  positions, 
and  await  her  further  orders.  She  next  made  Jehangir  suggest 
a  muster  of  the  troops  of  all  the  jdgirddrs  ;  and  when  she  was 
summoned  to  produce  her  contingent,  she  affected  to  be  indig- 
nant at  being  put  on  a  level  with  an  ordinary  subject,  and  said 
she  would  take  care  that  her  muster  should  not  turn  out  to  her 
discredit.  Accordingly,  she  dressed  out  her  old  troops  so  as  to 
make  the  smallness  of  their  number  conspicuous,  entertained 
new  levies  as  if  to  complete  her  contingent,  and  at  the  same 
time  directed  her  recruits  in  the  country  to  repair  by  twos 
Re»cueo£  and  thrccs  to  the  army.  All  this  could  not  be  done 
jehAngir.  -^j^jio^t  somc  alarm  to  Mohdbat  Khin ;  but  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  crush  opposition  by  force,  and  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded  by  Jehingir  to  avoid  personal  risk,  by 
forbearing  to  accompany  him  to  the  muster  of  Nur  Jehin's 
contingent.  Jehdngir  advanced  alone  to  the  review  ;  and  he 
had  no  sooner  got  to  the  centre  of  the  line,  than  the  troops 
closed  in  on  him,  cut  off  the  RAjpiit  horse  by  whom  he  was 
guarded,  and  being  speedily  joined  by  their  confederates,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  make  any  attempt  to  seize  his  person. 
MohAbat  Khdn  perceived  that  his  power  was  irretrievably  lost ; 
and  immediately  withdrew  to  a  distance  with  his  troops,  and 
entered  on  negotiation  to  procure  his  pardon  and  assurance  of 
safety. 

Jehdngir  was   now  restored  to  liberty,  and^Ar  Jehfin   to 
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power.  She  had  relinquished  none  of  her  designs  during  the 
period  of  her  adversity  ;  and  as  she  was  obliged  to  make  fj^^aa 
terms  with  MohAbat,  to  procure  the  release  of  her  S^SSif^ 
brother,  who  was  his  prisoner,  she  determined  to  con-  ^^*°- 
nect  the  pardon  of  one  enemy  with  the  destruction  of  another  ; 
and  made  it  a  condition  of  the  emperor's  reconciliation  with 
Mohibat,  that  he  should  immediately  have  the  use  He  is  sent 
of  his  services  against  Sh^h  Jehdn.  That  prince,  Ifa^jehin. 
after  his  own  submission  and  the  misfortune  of  his  father,  had 
come  from  the  Deckan  to  Ajmir  with  only  1,000  men,  in  the 
hopes  that  his  army  might  increase  as  he  advanced ;  but  R&ja 
Kishen  Sing,  his  principal  adherent,  dying  at  that  place,  instead 
of  an  accession,  he  suffered  the  loss  of  half  his  numbers,  and  was 
obliged,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  his  personal  safety,  to  fly 
across  the  desert  to  Sind.  He  was  then  in  the  lowest  state  of 
depression,  and  would  have  retired  to  Persia  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented  by  ill-health.  From  this  time  his  fortunes  began  to 
brighten  :  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Parviz  at  Burhdnpiir,  and 
learned  also  that  Mohibat,  instead  of  pursuing  him,  was  now 
himself  pursued  by  an  army  of  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  had 
again  come  to  a  rupture. 

Encouraged    by    these    circumstances,    he    set    off.  He  break* 

,  .      ^  ,/    n        ^^        ^      ^  i  i  with  the 

through  Guzerat,  tor  the  Deckan,  where  he  was  soon  emperor, 
joined  by  MohAbat  with  such  part  of  his  force  as  still  shih  jehAn. 
remained.** 

Jehingir,  soon  after  his  deliverance,  marched  back  from  Cibul 
to  IiLh6r.  Some  time  was  spent  in  restoring  every  branch  of 
the  government  to  its  old  footing ;  and  when  all  had  been 
satisfactorily  arranged,  the  emperor  set  off  on  his  annual  visit  to 
Cashmir. 

Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  that  valley,  ShehriyAr  was  seized 
with  so  violent  an  illness  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Cashmir 
for  the  warmer  climate  of  Lih6r.  Not  long  after  his  sickness 
departure,  Jeh^ngir  was  himself  taken  ill  with  a  severe  return 
of  his  asthma,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  life  was  in 
great  danger.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remove  him  to  Ldhor  ; 
his  complaint  was  increased  by  the  motion  and  passage  of  the 
mountains  ;  and  before  he  had  got  over  a  third  of  his  journey, 

"  Gladwin's    JeMngir.     Khdfi    KMn  appear  inexplicable  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 

makes  an  intermediate  reoondLliation  be-  believe  that  if  Mohdbat  had  been  in  NCir 

tween  Mohdbat  and  Jehdngir,  and  another  Jehdn's  hands,  having  no  longer  her  bru- 

visit  of  Mohdbat  to  court,  followed  by  a  ther  for  a  hostage,  he  would  again  have 

fresh  revolt ;  but  these  rapid  changes  been  allowed  to  retire  in  safety. 
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he  had  a  severe  attack,  and  died  soon  after  reaching  his  tent,  ia 
and  death     *^®  slxticth  year  of  his  age. 

A^^HBzf^'  Several  of  the  great  men  of  the  time  of  Akber  died 
?.H*  10^7,  shortly  before  Jehingir  :  Azfz  died  before  the  usurpation. 
sanar28.  ^f  Mohdbat,  Malik  Amber  during  its  continuance,  and 
Mirz^  Kh^n  (the  Kh^ni  Kh&n&n)  shortly  after  it  was  suppressed. 
Among  the  occurrences  of  Jehingir's  reign  may  be  mentioned 
an  edict  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  was  then  a  novelty. 
It  would  be  curious,  as  marking  the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of 
a  practice  now  universal  in  Asia,  if  the  name  of  tambicd,  by 
which  it  is  known  in  most  eastern  countries,  were  not  of  itself 
suflScient  to  show  its  American  origin.*^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

SHAH   JEHAN,   TILL    1657. 

The  influence  of  NAr  Jehin  expired  with  her  husband,  and 
the  fruit  of  all  her  long  intrigues  was  lost  in  a  moment.  Her 
A'saf  Kh4n  favouritc,  Shchriyir,  was  absent,  and  A'saf  Kh4n,  who 
wiS*s^ih  ^^^  ^U  along  determined  to  support  Shdh  Jehan,  im- 
jehAo.  mediately  sent  off"  a  messenger  to  summon  him  from, 
the  Deckan.     In  the  meantime,  to  sanction  his  own  measures  by 

°  Where  no  other  authority  ib  quoted  degree  the  result  of  supemaiural  power. 

for  facts  in  this  reign,   they  are  taken  Those    fables    would    lead    to    a  lower 

from  Khdfi  Khdn,  from  Gladwin's  Reign  estimate  of  his  intelligence,  if  we  did  not 

of  Jehdnffir,  or  from  the  autobiographical  remember  the  demonology  of  his  contem- 

Memoirs  of  the  emperor.     Khdfl  Khdn's  porary  in  England.     [Mr.  Morley,  in  hia 

liistory  is  compiled  from  various  aooounts,  Caialogue,   shows    that   there    are    two 

written  and  oraL     Mr.  Oladwin's  is  evi-  editions  of  this  autobiography.    The  one^ 

dently  aU  drawn  from  written  histories,  translat-ed  by  Major  Price,  gives  an  imper- 

but  he  only  quotes  the  Mtultiri  Jehdn-  feet  and  confused  account  of  only  the  first 

f/(ri,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  emperor,  twoyearsof  the  Sultan's  reign  ;  the  other 

of  which  last  he  possessed  a  much  more  contains  the  autobiography  of  eighteen 

complete  copy  than  that  translated  by  years,  and  is  completed  by  an  editor. 

Major  Price.    The  Memoirs  themselves  Muhammad  Hildf.  Mr.  Morley  says:  "The 

contain  a  great  deal  of  information  re-  autobiography  of  Jehdngir  is  undoul%dly 

gardiug  particular  periods  and  the  cha-  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 

^acte^8  of  individuals ;  and  though  written  works  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Muham- 

in  a  rambling  and  inaccurate  manner,  are  madan  literature  of  India,  presenting,  aa 

not  without  signs  of   talent.     A  large  it  does,  a  complete  picture  of  the  private 

portion  of  them  is  composed  of  stories  life  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 

of  magical  performances  ;  some,  though  despotic  monarchs  of  the  world,  of  his  own 

greatly  exaggerated,  are  obviously  tricks  views,  moral  and  political,  of  the  manners- 

uf  veutriloc^uism  and  legerdemain,  but  all  of  lus  court,  and  of  the  chief  events  of 

regarded   by    the    emperor  as  in   some  his  reign." — Ed.] 
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the  appearance  of  legal  authority,  he  released  Prince  Diwar,  the 
son  of  Khusrou,  from  prison,  and  proclaimed  him  king.^  Niir 
Jehin,  endeavouring  to  support  the  cause  of  Shehriydr,  impriaons 
was  placed  under  a  temporary  restraint  by  her  brother;  '^  empress. 
and  from  that  time,  although  she  survived  for  many  years,  her 
name  is  never  again  mentioned  in  history.' 

A'saf  KhAn  then  continued  his  march  to  L4hdr.    Shehriy6r, 
who  was  already  in  that  city,  seized  the  royal  treasure,  Defeats 
bought  over  the  troops,  and,  forming  a  coalition  with  who^topJa 
two  sons  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Prince  Diniyil,  marched  ^  ^••^ 
oat  to  oppose  A'saf  Kh&a.    The  battle  ended  in  his  defeat ;  he 
fled  into  the  citadal,  was  given  up  by  his  adherents,  and  he  was 
afterwards  put  to  death,  with  the  sons  of  DAniydl,  by  orders  from 
Shdh  Jehdn.» 

The  new  emperor  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  summons  of 
A'saf  Khdn.     He  left  the   Deckan,  accompanied  by  sbAhjehin 
Mohibat;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Agra  caused  his  acces-  the  Deckan, 
sion  to  be  proclaimed,  and  took  formal  possession  of  claimed  at 
the  throne.*  aS!i«2b, 

The  highest  honours  were  conferred  on  A'saf  Khin  a.h.'io87, 
and  Mohibat,  and  great  promotions  and  distributions  A'khir?. 
of  money  were  made  to  the  friends  and  adherents  of  the  emperor. 
Among  his  first  acts  were,  to  abolish  the  ceremony  of  prostration, 
to  restore  the  Mahometan  lunar  year  in  ordinary  correspondence, 
and  to  make  some  other  slight  changes  favourable  to  the  Mussul- 
man religion. 

When  firmly  established  in  his  government,  ShAh  JehAn 
seems  to  have  indemnified  himself  for  his  late  fatigues  and 
privations,  by  giving  a  loose  to  his  passion  for  magnificent  build- 
ings and  expensive  entertainments.  He  erected  palaces  in  his 
principal  cities ;  and,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  accession, 
he  had  a  suite  of  tents  prepared  in  Cashmir,  which,  if  we  are  to 
believe  his  historian,*  it  took  two  months  to  pitch.  He  intro- 
duced new  forms  of  lavish  expenditure  on  that  occasion ;  for 
besides  the  usual  ceremony  of  being  weighed  against  precious 
substances,  he  had  vessels  filled  with  jewels  waved  round  his 

>KhaflKht(n.  th&t  of  Jeh&ngfr  at  L{Ch<5r.   {KhafiKMn.) 

^  She  died  in  a.d.  1646,  a.h.  1055.    She  "  Khdli  Kbin. 

was  treated  with  respect,  and  allowed  a  *  Dtiwar  Shukoh  (also  called  Boldki), 

Btipend  of  250,0002.  a-year.     She  wore  no  who  had  been  set  up  for  king  by  A'saf 

colour  but  white  after  Jehdngfr  s  death,  Khiiu,  found  means  to  escape  to  Persia, 

abntained  from  all  entertainments,  and  where  he  was  afterwards  seen   by  the 

appeared  to  devote  her  life  to  the  me-  Holstein  ambassadors  in  16S3.    (Olearius, 

iiiury  of  her  husband  :  she  was  buried  in  Amhaswdors*  Travels,  p.  190.) 

a,  tomb  she  had  herself  erected,  close  to  ^  Khdfi  Khdn. 
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head,  or  poured  over  his  person  (according  to  the  superstition 
that  such  offerings  would  avert  misfortunes);  and  all  the  wealth 
so  devoted  was  immediately  scattered  among  the  bystanders,  or 
given  away  in  presents.  The  whole  expense  of  the  festival, 
including  gifts  of  money,  jewels,  rich  dresses  and  arms,  elephants 
and  horses,  amounted,  by  the  accoimt  of  the  same  historian,  to 
£1,600,000  sterling. 

He  was  disturbed  in  these  enjoyments  by  an  irniption  of  the 
Local  di»-  Uzbeks  in  C^bul:  they  ravaged  the  country  and  be- 
turbances.  ^{QgQ{[  the  Capital,  but  retired  on  the  approach  of  a  light 
force,  followed  up  by  an  army  under  MohAbat  Khin.  To  this 
invasion  succeeded  the  revolt  of  Narsing  Ded,  the  murderer  of 
Abiil  Fazl.  He  opposed  a  long  resistance  in  Bund61cand,  before 
he  was  brought  to  submit.* 

Mohdbat  had  only  reached  Sirhind  on  his  way  to  Cibul,  when 
the  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the  Uzbeks  was  received.  He 
was  immediately  recalled  to  the  capital,  and  directed  to  prepare 
for  a  march  into  the  Deckan. 

Khin  Jehdn  Lddi  was  an  Afghan  of  low  birth,  but  with  all  the 
History  of  ^  pride  and  unruliness  of  his  nation  in  India.  He  had 
L^di.  held  great  military  charges  in  the  reign  of  Jehingir, 

and  commanded  in  the  Deckan  under  Parviz  at  the  time  of  that 
prince's  death.  Being  left  with  undivided  authority,  he  thought 
it  for  his  advantage,  perhaps  for  that  of  the  state,  to  make  peace 
with  the  son  of  Malik  Amber,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Nizam 
Shihi  government.  He  gave  up  what  still  remained  toihe  Moguls 
of  ShAh  Jehin's  conquests,  and  entered  into  a  close  intimacy 
with  his  late  enemies. 

When  Shih  Jehdn  set  out  to  assume  the  throne,  he  refused  to 
join  him,  marched  into  Malwa,  laid  siege  to  Mandii,  and  seemed 
to  be  aiming  at  independence.  He  returned  to  obedience  when 
Sh4h  Jehdn's  accession  was  secure;  and  it  was  thought  prudent, 
at  first,  to  confirm  him  in  his  government,  and  afterwards  to  be 
content  with  removing  him  to  that  of  M&lwa,  while  the  Deckan 
was  given  to  Mohdbat  Khdn. 

Having  co-operated  in  the  reduction  of  RAja  Narsing  De6,  he 
was  invited  to  court,  and  treated  with  great  attention;  but 
before  he  had  been  long  there,  he  received  intimations  from 
some  of  his  friends  that  the  emperor  harboured  designs  against 
him,  and  was  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  find  him  off  his 
guard.  These  suggestions,  whether  true  or  false,  made  an 
impression  on  his  jealous  nature.     He  refused  .to  attend  on  the 

•  KhdH  Khdn. 
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king,  assembled  his  troops  round  the  palace  he  inhabited,  and 
stood  prepared  to  defend  himself  against  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  on  him.  Negotiations  tien  took  place,  and 
were  so  successful  that  all  differences  appeared  to  be  removed, 
when  some  new  circumstance  excited  Khdn  Jehdn's  distrust, 
and  decided  him  to  run  all  risks  rather  than  remain  within  the 
power  of  men  on  whose  faith  he  could  not  rely.  One  hj.  f^^j^^ 
night,  soon  after  dark,  he  assembled  all  his  troops,  ^^^«^ 
placed  his  women  in  the  centre  on  elephants,  and  marched 
openly  out  of  Agra  with  his  kettle-drums  beating,  at  the  head 
of  2,000  veteran  Afghdns,  and  accompanied  by  twelve  of  his 
own  sons.  He  was  pursued  within  two  hours  by  a  strong  body 
of  the  royal  troops,  who  overtook  him  at  the  river  Chambal. 
He  had  scarcely  time  to  send  his  family  across  the  river,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  cover  their  retreat  by  engaging  the  very 
superior  force  that  was  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  severest  part 
of  the  action  was  between  the  Afghans  and  a  body  of  Bijpiits, 
who  dismounted  and  charged  with  pikes,  according  to  their 
national  custom.  BiLja  Pirti  Sing  IUUit6r  and  Kh&n  Jeh&n 
were  engaged  hand-to-hand,  and  separated  with  mutual  wounds. 
After  a  long  resistance,  Kh^n  Jehdn  plunged  into  the  stream, 
and  effected  his  passage  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men  drowned, 
besides  those  he  had  lost  in  the  action.  The  royal  troops  did 
not,  at  first,  venture  to  follow  him ;  and  when  they  had  been 
joined  by .  reinforcements,  and  were  emboldened  to  renew  the 
pursuit,  Khdn  Jehdn  had  got  so  much  the  start  of  them,  that 
he  was  able  to  make  his  way  through  Bundilcand  into  the  wild 
and  woody  country  of  Gttndwina,  from  whence  he  soon  opened 
a  communication  with  his  old  ally,  the  king  of  Ahmednagar. 

The  affair  now  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  Hia  proved. 
Shih  Jehdn  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the  field  in  ^^ 
person,  and  moved  into  the  Deckan  at  the  head  of  a  ™*™^f  ^^j,^ 
great  armament.  i»-  }^» 

^  Octol)er ; 

He  halted,  himself,  at  Burhanpiir,  and  sent  on  three  ^^,i^' 
detachments,  or  rather  armies,^  into  the  hostile  terri-  awwai. 
tory. 

The  three  Deckan  monarchies  had,  at  this  time,  recovered 
their  ancient  limits,  and  (except  the  fort  of  Ahmed-  state  of  the 
nagar,  which  still  held  out  in  disregard  of  Khin  ^^c'^^- 
Jehdn's  cession)  the  Moguls  were  reduced  to  the  eastern  half 
of  Kh4nd6sh  and  an  adjoining  portion  of  Berdr.  The  greatest 
of  the  Deckan  kingdom's  was  that  of  Ahmednagar,  which  was 

*  The  native  historian  estimates  them  at  50,000  men  each. 
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contignous  to  the  Mognl  territory.  MortezA  Nizam  Shdh  (the 
king  set  up  by  Malik  Amber)  was  well  inclined  to  act  for  him- 
self on  the  death  of  that  minister;  but  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
remained  a  pageant,  if  the  sons  of  Malik  Amber  had  possessed 
talents  equal  to  their  father's.  The  fact  was  far  otherwise;  and 
Mortezi  soon  displaced  and  imprisoned  Fath  Khdn,  the  eldest 
of  them,  and  afterwards  conducted  the  administration  himself. 
He  did  so  with  so  little  ability  that  his  kingdom  became  a  scene 
of  faction,  affording  every  advantage  to  his  foreign  enemies.* 

Ibrahim  A'dil  Shdh  of  Bijipur,  who  died  about  the  same  time 
with  Amber,  and  left  his  country  in  a  much  more  jprosperous 
condition  to  his  son,  Mohammed  A'dil  Shah;  and  Abdullah 
Kutb  Sh&h  of  Golconda,  who  was  probably  i^grandizing  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  his  Hindu  neighbours  in  Teling&na;  took: 
no  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Mahometan  kings. 

By  the  time  Shdh  Jehin  reached   Burhdnpiir,  Kh6n  Jehan 
had  moved  from   Q6ndwdna  into  the  country  under  Ahmed- 
nagar.     The  Mogul  armies,  in  consequence,  marched  into  that 
territory,  and  were  assisted  by  a  simultaneous  movement  from 
KhAn  jefliin    the  sidc  of  QuzcrAt.    Khin  Jehin,  after  some  unavail- 
Ahmednaflrar.  ing  attempts,  by  himself  and  his  allies,  to  make  head 
against  this  disproportioned  force,  retired  to  the  southward,  and 
eluded  the  Mogul  detachments  by  moving  from  place  to  place. 
At  length  Azam  Kh4n,   the   most    active    of   Shih    Jehan's 
Pursued  by    officcTs,  by  a  successiou  of  forced  marches,  succeeded 
AzamKhfo.  jj^  surprising  him,  took  his  baggage,  and  forced  him 
to  seek  shelter  by  retiring  among  the  hills  and  woods,  where 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on 
him.     He  then  kept  retreating — sometimes  checking  his  pursuera 
by  defending  favourable  positions,  and  sometimes  escaping  firom 
them  by  long  and  unexpected  marches.    In  this  manner  he 
reached  BljApur.     He  expected  to  persuade  the  king  to  take  his 
Fails  in  Ob-  part ;    but  he  found  Mohammed  A'dil  Shah  entirely 
i!5^*i^J?    disinclined  to  enter  on  such  a  contest,  and  was  obliged 
BijApiir.       Qjj^g  j^^j.g  ^  return  to  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Ahmednagar.     Morteza  NizAm  Shah  had  himself  been  hard- 
His  auv,  the   prcsscd  duriug  this  interval,  and  two  of  the  greatest  of 
SS^^^"    the  Hindii  chiefs  under  him  had  gone  over  to  the 
defeated.       euemv.     He  had  still  sufficient  confidence  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  decisive  battle.     He  assembled  his  army  at  Doulatd- 
bid,  and  took  post  in  strong  ground  among  the  neighbouring 
passes  ;   this   advantage  did   not   compensate  for  the  superior 


•  Grant  Buff.    EMfi  Eh^. 
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numbers  of  his  enemies;  he  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  seek 
protection  in  his  forts  and  in  desultor}'  warfare.  KhAnjehin 
Meanwhile  Khdn  Jeh&n,  overwhelmed  by  the  defeat  of  theDectan. 
his  allies,  the  destruction  of  their  country,  and  the  additional 
calamities  of  famine  and  pestilence  with  which  it  was  now 
visited,  determined  to  quit  the  scene,  and  to  take  refuge  (as  wiwb 
supposed)  with  the  Afghans  near  P^sh&wer,  where  all  the  north- 
eastern tribes  were  at  that  time  up  in  arms.  If  such  was  his 
intention,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  it :  after  passing  the 
Kerbadda  near  the  frontier  of  GuzerAt,  he  crossed  all  Milwa 
towards  Bundelcand,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  insurrection;  but  the  rdja  of  that  country  turned  against 
him,  and  cut  off  his  rear-guard,  under  his  long-tried  and 
attached  friend  Derya  Khan  ;  and,  being  overtaken  by  the 
Moguls,  he  sent  off  his  wounded,  and  made  a  stand  with  the 
remains  of  his  force,  now  reduced  to  400  Afghdns.  His  resfct- 
ance,  thou^  long  and  desperate,  whs  vain  :  his  party  was 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  with  a  few 
devoted  adherents.  He  endeavoured  to  force  his  way  into  the 
hill-fort  of  C&linjer,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  his  son,  and 
was  at  last  overtaken  at  a  pool  where  he  had  stopped  laoutafriB 
from  exhaustion  :  and  after  defending  himself  with  ^^n^^io^*- 
his  usual  gallantry,  and  receiving  many  wounds,  was  struck 
through  with  a  pike  by  a  E^jpdt,  and  his  head  was  j^.,,.  i«3o, 
sent  as  a  most  acceptable  present  to  the  Mogul  ^■"•i°^- 
emperor.*^ 

The  war  with  Nizim  Shih  was  not  concluded  by  the  removal 
of  its  original  cause.  At  this  time  a  destructive  famine  contimMBoe 
desolated  the  Deckan.  It  began  from  a  failure  of  the  jJJh Iwi- 
periodical  rains  in  a.d.  1629,  and  was  raised  to  a  '^^"'• 
frightful  pitch  by  a  recurrence  of  the  same  misfortune  JiJSienwta 
in  1630.  Thousands  of  people  emigrated,  and  many  «^o^<*«^- 
perished  before  they  reached  more  favoured  provinces  ;  vast 
numbers  died  at  home;  whole  districts  were  depopulated,  and 
some  had  not  recovered  at  the  end  of  forty  years  .^  The  famine 
was  accompanied  by  a  total  failure  of  forage,  and  by  the  death 
of  all  the  cattle;  and  the  miseries  of  the  people  were  eompkted 
by  a  pestilence  such  as  is  usually  the  consequence  of  the  other 
calamities.  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors,  Azam  Kh&n  carried 
on  Mb  operations  against  Mortez^  Niz&m  Sh^  ;  and  that 
prince,  ascribing  all  his    disasters  to  the   misconduct  of  his 

•  Grant  Puff.    KMfi  Khdn  *•  Khdfl  KlUpized  by  GoOqIc 
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minister,  removed  him  from  his  office,  and  conferred  it  on 
Fath  Khdn,  son  of  Malik  Amber,  whom  he  released  from  prison 
for  the  purpose. 

The  prospect  of  the  ruin  of  the  Nizdm  Sh&h,  which  now 
Theidnffof  seemed  at  hand,  alarmed  Mohammed  A'dil  Shih,  who, 
Se*£iV^  though  pleased  at  first  with  the  humiliation  of  his 
Ahmednagar.  hereditary  enemy,  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger 
certain  to  result  to  himself  from  the  entire  subversion  of  the 
neighbouring  monarchy.  He  therefore  brought  a  seasonable 
relief  to  the  weaker  party,  by  declaring  war  with  the  Moguls. 
But  his  assistance  came  too  late  to  preserve  Mortezi  Kizdm 
Sh4h  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  imprudence.  Fath. 
Khdn,  more  mindfiil  of  former  injuries  than  recent  favours,  and 
ambitious  of  recovering  the  authority  once  possessed  by  his 
father,  applied  all  the  power  which  had  been  confided  to  him  to 
the  destruction  of  the  donor;  and,  aided  by  the  weakness  and 
unpopularity  of  MortezA  himself,  was  soon  strong  enough  to  put 
that  prince  and  his  chief  adherents  to  death,  and  to  take  the 
Murder  of  govemmeut  into  his  own  hands*  At  the  same  time, 
^^^[*2^  he  sent  to  ofier  submission  and  a  large  contribution  to 
by  ws^inia-  ^jj^  Moguls,  and  placed  an  infant  on  the  throne,  with 
f^^^  an  open  profession  that  he  was  to  hold  his  dignity  in 
fihAhjehAn.    subordination  to  Shih  Jehin. 

His  terms  were  immediately  accepted,  and  Shah  Jeh^n 
War  with  tumcd  his  whole  force  against  Bfj&pi\r.  Fath  Kh&n, 
TOntmuee.  howcvcr,  cvadcd  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises,  was 
Tergivorsa-  again  attacked  by  the  Moguls,  and  once  more  joined 
i^La,  his  cause  with  that  of  A'dil  Shdh.  He  was  after- 
wards reconciled  to  the  Moguls ;  and  various  similar  changes 
took  place  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  from  his  perfidious  and 
shifting  policy. 

During  one  of  those  vicissitudes,  the  king  of  BIjdpiir  was 
Siege  of  borne  down  by  the  superior  force  of  his  enemies,  and 
BijIpAr.  ^^  constrained  to  take  refuge  in  his  capital,  where  he 
was  besieged  by  a  great  army  under  the  command  of  A'saf  Kh4n. 
In  this  desperate  situation,  he  must  have  shared  the  fate  of  his 
former  rival,  if  he  had  not  found  resources  in  his  own  abilities 
and  address.  While  he  used  every  exertion  to  defend  his  town, 
and  to  harass  the  assailants,  he  amused  A'saf  Eh&n,  and 
delayed  his  operations  by  a  variety  of  well-contrived  artifices: 
sometimes  he  entered  on  negotiations  himself,  and  held  out 
hopes  of  his  inmiediately  yielding  to  ShAh  JehAn's  demands, 
without  the    risk  of  further   hostilities ;    at    othex  times,  he 
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engaged  A'saf  Khdn  in  intrigues  with  chieftains  who  pretended 
to  make  bargains  for  their  defection;  and  sometimes  led  him 
into  disasters  by  feigned  offers  from  individuals  to  desert  their 
posts  when  attacked,  or  to  admit  his  troops  by  night  into  parts 
of  the  fortifications  intrusted  to  their  charge.  During  all 
this  time,  disease  and  famine  were  playing  their  parts  in  the 
camp  of  A'saf  KhAn;  and  he  at  last  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  siege,  and  revenged  himself  panoreof 
by  cruelly  ravaging  the  unexhausted  parts  of  the  '^^w^^®- 
kingdom." 

It    was    about  the  time  of  this  failure,   that   Shdh   Jeh&n 
returned  to  his  capital,  leaving  Mohdbat  Khdn  in  the  ^J^p^"^ 
supreme  government  of  the  Deckan."    The  operations  ^^^^^ 
carried  on  imder  that  general  led,  at  length,  to  Fath  Maro^^'^ 
Kh4n's  being  shut  up  in  the  fort  of  Doulatdbdd,  where  Rwiiaziil. 
he  defended  himself,  with  occasional  assistance  from  the  king  of 
Bijdpur;  and  the  fate  of  the  NizAm  ShdhI  monarchy  seemed  to 
rest  on  the  result  of  the  struggle.     It  was  decided  by  a  general 
action,  in  which  the  combined  force  of  the  Deckanis  was  defeated 
in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege;    and  Fath  Khdn  soon  after 
surrendered  and  entered  into  the  Mogul  service,  while  a.d.i633, 
the  king  whom  he  had  set  up  was  sent  off  a  prisoner  a.h.  io«.  ' 
to  Gw&li6r.^' 

The  king  of  BijdpAr,  being  now  left  alone,  made  overtures  of 
negotiation,  which  were  not  favourably  received;  he  m-guccess 
then  continued  to  defend  himself,  and  all  the  efforts  Jto^SISS" 
of  Mohdbat  Khdn  were  ineffectual  to  subdue  him.    An  ^^^aa. 
important  point  of  the  war  was  the  siege  of  Perinda,  on  his 
failure  in  which  Moh&bat  Khdn  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
Burhfinpiir,    and   desist  from  aggressive  operations."    a.d.  hol 
He  had  before  been  put  under  the  nominal  command  of  the 
emperor's  second  son,  Shujd,  who  was  a  boy ;  and  he  was  now 
recalled  to  court,  and  the  Deckan  was  divided  into  two  com- 
mands, under  KMni  Dour&n  and  Kh4ni  Zemdn. 

These  officers  were  less  successful  than  their  predecessors. 
Mohammed  A'dil  Sh&h  continued  to  hold  out;  and  the  NizAm 
Shdhl  monarchy,  which  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end  on  the 
surrender  of  Fath  Khdn,  was  revived  by  a  chief  whose  family 
were  afterwards  to  act  an  important  part  as  the  founders  of  the 


"  Grant  Duff.    Kh^l  ¥Mxl  "  Grant  Duff.    There  ia  a  considerable 

^  KhkfL  Khdn.  difference  between  his  dates  a|id  those  of 

>*  Grant  Duff.  KhMi  Kh^  at  this  period.     \=r 
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Maratta  nation.  This  was  ShAhji  Bosla,  who  had  risen  to  con- 
«^^..,«  ,  siderable  rank  in  the  time  of  Malik  Amber,  and  had 
Jeatore  tti?  distingmshed  himself  as  a  partiean  during  the  late  wars, 
wnffof^-  After  the  fall  of  DoulatAbAd,  he  drew  off  to  the  rugged 
country  in  the  west  of  the  Deekan;  and,  some  time  after, 
was  so  strong  as  to  set  up  a  new  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Ahmednagar,  and,  in  time,  to  get  possession  of  all  the  districts 
of  that  kingdom  from  the  sea  to  the  capital.^ 

The  Deekan,  therefore,  was  as  for  as  ever  from  being  subdued; 
and  Shdh  Jeh&n  perceived  the  necessity  of  returning  in  person 
to  that  country,  to  make  another  effort  to  reduce  it 

He  marched  from  Agra  towards  the  end  of  1635,"  and,  on 
The  emperor  ^^riviug  iu  the  Dcckau,  he  adopted  his  former  plan  of 
SeD^kML  l^i'caking  his  army  into  divisions;  and  sent  them,  in  the 
NoveSir-  ^^^  iustauce,  to  rccovcr  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednagar. 
jiSiS?!  When  they  had  driven  Shihjl  from  the  open  country, 
awwaL  ^ud  rcduccd  many  of  his  principal  forts,  Shdh  Jeh^ 
turned  his  whole  force  on  Bijipiir,  took  several  strong  places, 
and  constrained  Mohammed  A'dil  Sh4h  once  more  to  shut  him- 
paiinre  of  Self  up  in  his  Capital.  The  talents  which  had  delivered 
S?toSSton  him  during  the  former  siege  did  not  desert  him  on  this 
BijiJeSr.  occasion.  He  laid  waste  the  country  for  twenty  miles 
round  BijApdr,  destroying  every  particle  of  food  or  forage; 
filled  up  the  wells,  drained  off  the  reservoirs,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  any  army  to  support  itself  during  an  attack  on 
the  city. 

The  Moguls  were  therefore  reduced  to  the  plunder  of  his 
territories,  and  met  with  frequent  losses  from  the  spirit  and 
activity  of  his  detachments.  Both  parties,  ere  long,  were 
Peace  with  wcaried  with  this  sort  of  warfare;  and,  A'dil  Sh^h 
^^^Se,  making  the  ^  first  overture,  peace  was  concluded,  on 
A.K.1046,  terms  much  more  favourable  than  he  could  have 
expected.  He  consented  to  an  annual  payment  of  200,000^. 
a  year  to  Sh&h  Jehdn ;  but  he  was  to  receive,  in  return,  a 
share  of  the  Nizdm  Shihi  dominions,  which  mT>ch  extended 
his  territory  on  the  north  and  east. 

Shdhjl  held  out  for  some  time  longer:  at  length  he  also  sub- 
snin^on  mittcd,  gavc  up  his  pretended  king,  and  entered  into 
Beeia,  the  scrvicc  of  the  king  of  Bijdpiir,  with  the  consent 
of  Sh&h  Jehdn. 

At  an  early  period  of  this  invasion,  Shdh  JehAn  had  overawed 

"anmtDuff.    KhiflKhAn.  "  Kh^  KhiSn. 
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the  king  of  6olc6nda,  an^  had  forced  him  to  desist  from 
Tecitmg  the  name  of  the  king  of  Persia  in  the  pnblic  The  emperor 
prayers,  and  to  agree  to  pay  a  regular  tribute."  SSefrom^" 

These  transactions  being  concluded,    Sh&h  Jehdn 
retnisied  to  his  capital,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ahmed-  seihi    ^ 
nagar  was  at  length  extinguished  for  ever.  1'.k.i(M61 

While  Shdh  Jehdn's  attention  was  principally  engaged  with 
the  Deckan,  some  events  of  less  moment  were  taking  Looaidis- 
]4ace   in   other    quarters.     The    Portuguese    fort    of  and  sue-** 
Hngli,  not  fia,r  from  Calcutta,  was  taken,  after  a  siege,  Hindoeton. 
by  the  governor  of  Bengal  (1631).    There  were  revolts  of  the 
Bund^las,  in  the  first  of  which  the   son  of  Narsing  Ded  was 
killed.     One  portion  of  the  troops  on  the  eastern  frontier  com- 
pleted the  settlement  of  Little  Tibet  (1634  and  1636)  ;  another 
was  defeated,  and  almost  destroyed,  in  an  attempt  to  conquer 
Siifnagar  (1634)  ;  and  a  third,  which  invaded  the  petty  state  of 
€uch  Beh&T  from  Bengal,  was  compelled,  by  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate,  to  relinquish  the  country  after  they  were  in 
possession  (1637). 

The  most  important  occurrence  of  these  times  was  the  acqui- 
sition of  Candah&r,  the  governor  of  which,  Ali  Merd&n  Beoove^  of 
E^hin,  found  himself  exposed  to  so  much  danger  from  AUMerdik 
the  tyranny  of  his  sovereign,  the  king  of  Persia,  that  ^*°- 
he  gave  up  the  place  to  Shih  Jehdn,  and  himself  took  refuge  at 
Delhi.     He  was  received  with  great  honour,  and  was  ^^.^.1687,  -^ 
afterwards,  at  different  times,  made  governor  of  Cash-  ^^'  ^^''' 
mir  and  C&bul,  and  employed  on  various  wars  and  other  duties. 
He  excited  universal  admiration  at  the  court  by  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  his  public  works,  of  which  the  canal  which  bears 
his  name  at  Delhi  still  affords  a  proof,  and  by  the  taste  and 
elegance  he  displayed  on  all  occasions  of  show  and  festivity. 

His  military  talents  were  first  tried  in  an  invasion  of  Balkh 
and  Badakhsh&n.    Those  provinces   had  remained  in  invasion' 
the  hands  of  the  Uzbeks  since  they  were  lost  by  Miiz&  o«B»ikh. 
SoleinoL&n,  and  were  now  held  by  Nazar  Mohammed,  the  younger 
brother  of  Im&m  Kulf,  sovereign  of  all  the  territory  beyond  the 
Qxus,  firom  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Mount  Imaus. 

The  revolt  of  Nazar  Mohammed's  son,  Abdul  Azfz,  encouraged 
by  his  powerful  uncle,  tempted  Shih  Jehin,  who  had  ^p  ie«, 
enjoyed  several  years  of  repose,  to  assert  the  dormant  ^"-  ^^**' 
rights  of  his  family.    All  Merdiln  penetrated  the  range  oi  Hindii 

"  Grant  Duff    KMfl  Khdn. 
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Cnsh,  and  ravaged  Badakhshin  :  but  the  advance  of  the  winter, 
and  the  fear  of  being  cut  off  from  the  southern  countries,  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  without  having  gained  any  solid  advan- 
tage. Next  year  the  enterprise  was  attempted  by  RAja  Jagat 
Sing,"  whose  chief  strength  lay  in  a  body  of  14,000  R&jpAts, 
raised  in  his  own  country,  but  paid  by  the  emperor. 

The  spirit  of  the  Rijpiits  never  shone  more  brilliantly  than 
Services  of  in  this  uuusual  duty;  they  stormed  mountain-passes, 
inthemotm-   made  forccd  marches  over  snow,  constnicted  redoubts 


Hindi  Cosh,  by  their  own  labour  (the  rdja  himself  taking  an  axe 
like  the  rest),  and  bore  up  against  the  tempests  of  that  frozen 
region  as  firmly  as  against  the  fierce  and  repeated  attacks  of 
the  Uzbeks. 

But,  with  all  these  exertions,  the  enterprise  now  appeared  so 
arduous  that  Shdh  JehAn  himself  resolved  to  move  to  Cfibul,  and 
to  send  on  his  son,  Prince  Mordd,  under  the  guidance  of  Alf 
AD  1646  Merdin  Khdn,  with  a  large  army,  into  Balkh."  This 
siSh^jeWin  ®*P®^i*^io^  ^^^  completely  successful  :  Mordd  was 
go^to  joined  by  some  of  Nazar  Mohanoimed's  sons,  and  after- 
Baikh  wards  received  the  submission  of  that  chief ;  but  just 

^jjoed  by  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  capital,  a  new 
Md^Mer-  rupturc  took  place  (with  some  suspicion  of  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Moguls).  Nazar  Mohammed,  now 
divested  of  his  defensible  places,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Persia  ;  and 
A.D.  i6ie,  ^^s  dominions  were  annexed,  by  proclamation,  to  those 
flifioee.  ^^  Sh&h  JehAn.  But  this  conquest  was  not  long  left 
i*kw?*^  undisturbed  :  Abdul  Azfz  collected  a  force  beyond  the 
Overrun  by  Oxus,  aud  scut  uumcrous  bauds  of  plunderers  to  lay 
from  beySd  waste  the  newly-conquered  territory.  Shdn  Jeh4n  had, 
theoxmi.  ^y  ^yg  ^^^^^^  retumcd  to  Delhi ;  and  MorAd,  tired  of 
the  service,  and  impatient  of  the  control  of  All  MerdAn,  had 
left  his  province  without  leave,  and  was  sent  away  from  court  in 
AurongBib  disgracc.  The  charge  of  restoring  order  was  therefore 
Mntagainst  jnjpQgg^j  qjj  Pnnce  Auraugzlb,  while  the  king  himself 
A.D.  1647,  again  repaired  to  CAbul  to  support  him.  Aurangzfb 
A.H.  1067.      ^^  gj.g|.  Qijto^iue^j  a  great  victory  over  the  Uzbeks  :  its 

effects,  however,  were  by  no  means  decisive ;  for  Abdul  Aziz 
crossed  the  Oxus  in  person,  and  so  harassed  the  Moguls,  that 
isbeeieged   AuraugzIb,  after  some  partial  successes,  was  obliged  to 
inBaikh.      ggg]^  protection  from  the  walls  of  Balkh  itself. 
About  this  time  Nazar  Mohammed,  having  failed  to  obtain 

»  Probably  the  rdja  of  Cdta.     »  KMfi  KhAn  Bays  50,000  cavalry  and  10,000  foot. 
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aid  in  Persia,  threw  himself  on  the  clemency  of  Shdh  Jeh&n; 
and  the  latter  prince,  perceiving  how  little  his  prospects  shAh  jeMn 
were  advanced  by  snch  an  expenditure  of  blood  and  conqueet. 
treasure,  came  to  the  prudent  resolution  of  withdrawing  from  the 
contest;  and  that  he  might  do  so  with  the  less  humiliation,  he 
transferred  his  rights  to  Nazar  Mohammed,  then  a  suppliant  at 
his  court.    Aurangzlb  was  accordingly  directed  to  make  niuastronfl 
over  the  places  that  remained  in  his  possession  ;  and  he  Anrangzib. 
began  his  retreat  from  Balkh,  under  continual  attacks  from  the 
Uzbeks  of  Abdul  Aziz's  party.    When  he  reached  the  passes  of 
HindA  Gush,  the  persecution  was   taken  up,  for  the   sake  of 
plunder,  by  the  mountaineers  of  the  Hazdreh  tribes,  and,  to  com- 
plete his  misfortunes,  the  winter  set  in  with  violence;  and  though 
the  prince  himself  reached  Cdbul  with  a  light  detachment,  yet 
the  main  body  of  his  army  was  intercepted  by  the  snow,  and 
BuflTered  so  much  in  this  helpless  condition,  from  the  unremitting 
assaults  of  the  Hazirehs,  that  they  were  glad  to  escape  ^ijo^t  t^e 
in  separate  bodies,  with  the  loss  of  alLtheir  baggage  and  S?.  im7. 
almost  all  their  horses.^**  ^"-  ^^^• 

The  tranquillity  purchased  by  the  relinquishment  of  Balkh 
was  first  disturbed  by  an  attack  on  Candahir  by  the  candah^r 
Persians.  During  the  weak  and  tyrannical  reign  of  Shih  SePraiMs. 
Safi^  and  the  minority  of  his  son,  Shdh  Abbis  II.,  the  Moguls 
had  been  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  All  Merdin's  desertion 
unmolested  ;  but  as  AbbAs  advanced  towards  manhood,  his 
ministers  induced  him  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his  monarchy,  by 
restoring  it  to  its  ancient  limits.  H^  assembled  a  large  j^,^.  iq^q^ 
army,  and  marched  against  Candahdr.  He  showed  ^•"•^^• 
much  judgment  in  be_ginning  the  siege  in  winter,  when  the  com- 
munication between  India  and  C^bul  was  cut  off  by  the  snow, 
while  his  own  operations  went  on  unobstructed  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Candahdr.  The  consequence  was,  that  although 
Aurangzlb  and  the  vazir  Said  Ullah  Khdn  were  ordered  off  in  all 
haste  from  the  Panj&b,  and  although  they  made  their  way  with 
great  exertions  through  the  mountains,  they  arrived  too  late  to 
save  CandahAr,  which  had  been  taken  after  a  siege  of  two  months 
and  a  half.  The  exhausted  condition  of  the  army  after  their 
winter  march  compelled  Aurangzlb  and  SaAd  Ullah  to  halt  and 
refit  at  CAbul;  while  the  king  of  Persia  withdrew  to  Her&t, 
leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  CandahAr.^^ 

The  Indian  army  came  before  that  city  in  May  1649.    They 

»Kh4fIKMn.  ^lUd. 
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immediately  opened  their  batteries,  and  the  contest  was  actively 
Anrangalb  conductcd  on  both  sidcs,  with  springuig  of  mines, 
?SovOTit.  assaults  by  the  besiegers,  and  sallies  by  the  garrison. 
jiSirfda?i  These  operations  were  not  interrupted  by  the  approach 
**^*^-  of  an  army  sent  by  Sh^h  Abb£s  to  raise  the  siege- 
Anrangzib  was  contented  with  sending  a  detachment  to  oppose 
the  attack,  and  remained,  himself,  in  his  lines  before  the  city. 
The  force  he  had  employed  was  sufficient  to  repel  the  Persians, 
but  it  could  not  prevent  their  destroying  the  forage  and  cutting 
off  the  supplies  of  the  besiegers  ;  and  as  the  governor  defended 
his  town  with  as  much  skill  as  obstinacy,  Aurangzib  was  at 
length  constrained  to  raise  the  siege,  and  commence  his  retreat 
A.D.i«4o.  to  Cdbul,  above  four  months  after  he  had  o^e.afid  his 
A.iiaa69f  "  batteries.'**  Shdh  Jehdn,  who  had  followed  Aurangzib 
Pails  in  Sie  to  CAbul,  marchcd  from  that  city  before  the  prince's 
^Sd^.  return,  and  was  not  overtaken  by  him  until  he  had 
reached  JAhdr. 

The  next  year  passed  in  inaction,  to  which  the  king's  usual 
A.D.1601  ^^^^  ^^  Cashmir  forms  no  exception.  The  time  he 
A.H.  looo.  spent  in  that  delicious  retirement  was  devoted  to  feasts 
and  dances,  to  gardens,  excursions  by  land  and  water,  and  other 
pleasures  congenial  to  the  climate  and  scenery. 

In  the  year  next  succeeding,  Aurangzib  and  the  vazir,  Sa^ 

a«5cmd        UUah,  were   again  despatched  to   Candahir,   with    a 

candah^     uumcrous  aud  well-equipped  army,  and  ample  provi- 

^  /     Auransraib.    sious  of  tools  aud  workmcu  to  conduct  all  the  operations 

/^S  A.D.MW.  1.  .  23 

A.H.  1061.     of  a.  siege.^ 

These  great  preparations  were  as  unavailing  as  before;  and 
Aurangzib,  after  exhausting  every  resource  supplied  by  the  skill 
and  courage  of  Said  UUah  and  the  bravery  of  the  RAjpAts,  was 
itifadiure.  Compelled  to  return  to  Cibul,  and  was  sent  to  be  viceroy 
of  the  Deckan. 

Sh^  Jeh&n  was  not  discouraged  by  his  repeated  failures,  and 
next  year  prepared  for  a  still  greater  effort  than  had  yet  been 
put  forth. 

His  eldest  son,  D£r£  Shuk6h,  though  treated  as  superior  in 
Karcat  expe-  statiou  to  the  rest,  was  kept  at  court,  and  looked  with 
mSwdaS  ^^vy  on  the  opportunities  of  distinction  enjoyed  by  his 
shakdh.  brothers,  especially  Aurangzib,  of  whom  he  seems  to 
have  entertained,  a  sort  of  instinctive  jealousy.     Urged  by  these 

^  Khiifi  Khdn.  a  siege,  there  were  only  eight  battering 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  with  so  guns,  and  twenty  smaller  pieces  01  ord- 
great  a  force  assembled  on  purpose  for      nance. 
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feelings,  he  entreated  ShAh  JehAn  to  allow  him  to  try  his  skill 
and  fortune  at  the  siege  of  Candahdr,  and  was  put  at  the  head  of 
an  anny  much  exceeding  that  formerly  employed.     It  assembled 
at  L4h6r  in  the  winter  of  1652,  and  commenced  its    ^^.1663, 
march  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  Shah  JehAn     ^"-  ^^• 
himself  following,  as  usual,  to  CAbul. 

DAtA  opened  his  trenches,  as  Aurangzib  had  done  before  him, 
on  a  day  and  hour  fixed  by  the  astrologers,  and  ordered  sieceof 
by  the  emperor  before  the  army  set  out  on  its  march,  candawr. 
Ue  began  the  siege  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  his  armament. 
He  mounted  a  battery  of  ten  guns  on  a  high  and  solid  mound 
of  earth,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  command 
the  town ;  and  he  pushed  his  operations  with  his  characteristic 
impetuosity,  increased,  in  this  instance,  by  rivaliy  with  his 
brother.  He  assembled  his  chiefs,  and  besought  them  to  support 
his  honour,  declaring  his  intention  never  to  quit  the  place  till  it 
was  taken  ;  he  urged  on  the  mines,  directed  the  approaches,  and, 
the  besieged  having  brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  his  own  tent, 
he  maintained  his  position  until  their  fire  could  be  silenced  by 
that  of  his  artillery.  But,  after  the  failure  of  several  attempts  to 
storm,  and  the  disappointment  of  near  prospects  of  success,  his 
mind  appears  to  have  given  way  to  the  dread  of  defeat  and 
humiliation  :  he  entreated  his  officers  not  to  reduce  him  to  a  level 
with  the  twice-beaten  Aurangzib  ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  magi- 
cians and  other  impostors,  who  promised  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  place  by  supernatural  means.  Such  expedients  portended 
an  unfavourable  issue ;  and  accordingly,  after  a  last  desperate 
assault,  which  commenced  before  daybreak,  and  in  a.i>.i65s, 
which  his  troops  had  at  one  time  gained  the  summit  of  f.^£l^^' 
the  rampart,  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  all  hope,  and  ^^^^^  ^' 
to  raise  the  siege,  after  having  lost  the  flower  of  his  army  in  the 
prosecution  of  it.  He  was  harassed  on  his  retreat  both  PiUtoe  and 
by  the  Persians  and  AfghAns  ;  and  it  was  not  without  Dtfrd^shukdh. 
additional   losses  that  he  made  his  wav  to  Cabul,  Noven^; 

•"  A.H.  1064, 

whence  he  pursued  his  march  to  LAhor.  MohMxam. 

Thus  terminated  the  last  attempt  of  the  Moguls  to  recover 
CandahAr,  of  which  they  had  held  but  a  precarious  possession 
from  the  first  conquest  of  it  by  BAber. 

It  was  followed  by  nearly  two  years  of  undisturbed  tranquillity. 
During  that  time  ShAh  JehAn,  having  completed  a  f^^^ 
levenne  survey  of  his  possessions  in  the  Deckan,  which  ^^JfiJei 
is  said  to  have  occupied  him  for  nearly  twenty  years,^  bj^ioq^. 

*•  Grant  Duff's  HUtory  of  the  MaraU(U,  vol.  I  p.  126. 
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gave  orders  for  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  assessment  and 
collection  introduced  by  Todar  Mai.** 

The  same  period  is  marked  by  the  death  of  the  vazir,  Sadd 
Death  of  the  Ullah  Khdn,  the  most  able  and  upright  minister  that 
iniahKhdn.  ever  appeared  in  India.  He  makes  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  all  the  transactions  of  Shdh  Jehdn,  and  is  constantly  referred 
to  as  a  model  in  the  correspondence  of  Aurangzlb  during  the  long 
reign  of  that  monarch.  Kh&R  Khdn  says  that  his  descendants,  in 
his  time,  were  still  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  intelligence^ 
near  a  century  after  the  death  of  their  ancestor  ;  and  contrasts 
the  respectability  of  their  conduct  with  the  eflTeminacy  and 
frivolity  of  the  other  nobles  of  that  era. 

The  next  year  was  destined  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
Renewal  of  reposc,  and  to  light  up  a  conflagration  which  was  never 
the  Deckan.  effectually  supprcssscd,  and  was  not  extinguished  until  it 

under  Au-       ,      -  "^        ^\,  \  ° 

mngBib.       had  consumed  the  empire. 

Since  the  last  pacification,  Abdullah  Kutb  Shdh  had  paid  his 
tribute  regularly,  and  had  shown  a  desire  to  secure  the  favour  of 
Shih  Jehin,  who,  but  for  a  particular  concurrence  of  circumstances^ 
would  probable  never  have  wished  to  molest  him. 

The  prime  minister  of  Abdullah  was  a  person  named  Mfr 
iniriffueeof  Jumla.  He  had  formerly  been  a  diamond  merchant, 
at°^Snd*.  and  had  been  known  and  respetted  throughout  the 
Mir  Jumla.  Deckau  for  his  wealth  and  abilities  long  before  he 
attained  his  present  high  station.  His  son,  Mohammed  Amin, 
a  dissolute  and  violent  young  man,  had  drawn  on  himself  the 
resentment  of  Abdullah  Kutb  Shdh,  and  had  involved  his  father 
in  a  dispute  with  the  court.  Mir  Jumla  was  absent,  in  command 
of  an  army  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Grolc6nda  ;  and, 
finding  himself  unable  to  obtain  such  concessions  as  he  desired 
from  his  own  sovereign,  determined  to  throw  himself  on  the 
protection  of  the  Mogul.  He  applied  to  Aurangzlb,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  the  emperor,  he  was  already  known.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interference  afforded  an  irresistible  temptation  to  a 
man  of  Aurangzfb's  intriguing  disposition,  and  he  strongly  recom- 
mended the  case  of  Mir  Jumla  to  his  father's  favour.  Shdh 
Jehdn,  influenced  by  this  advice,  despatched  a  haughty  mandate 
to  Abdullah  Shdh  to  redress  the  complaints  of  his  minister  ; 
but  Abdullah  was  further  irritated  by  this  encroachment  on  his 
independence,  and  committed  Amin  to  prison,  while  he  seques- 
trated the  property  of  Mir  Jumla.  Shdh  Jehdn,  now  provoked 
in  his  turn,  sent  orders  to  his  son  to  carry  his  demands  into 


Elidfi  Kh^. 
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effect  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  Aurangzib,  who  had  been  waiting 
impatiently  for  this  result,  entered  with  alacrity  on  the  duty,  and 
executed  it  in  a  manner  entirely  suitable  to  his  wily  nature. 

Without  any  further  manifestation  of  hostility,  he  sent  out  a 
chosen  force,  under  pretence  of  escorting  his  son,  SuMn  Treacher- 
Mohammed,  to  Bengal,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  SS  HeWeii- 
his  nuptials  with  the  daughter  of  his  own  brother,  Aura^fb. 
Prince  Shujd,  who  was  viceroy  of  that  province.  The  j'^^] 
road  from  AurangibAd,  to  Bengal  made  a  circuit  by  eSi^ST' 
Masulipatam,  so  as  to  avoid  the  forests  of  G6ndwdna,  ^^'^^^ 
and  thus  naturally  brought  the  prince  within  a  short  distance 
of  Heiderdbdd,  the  capital  of  Golc6nda.  Abdullah  Shih  was 
preparing  an  entertainment  for  his  reception,  when  he  suddenly 
advanced  as  an  enemy,  and  took  the  king  so  completely  by  sur- 
prise that  he  had  only  time  to  fly  to  the  hill-fort  of  Grolc6nda, 
six  or  eight  miles  from  the  city  ;  while  HeiderdbM  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  plundered  and  half  burned  before 
the  troops  could  be  brought  into  order.  Aurangzib  had,  before 
this,  found  a  pretence  for  assembling  an  army  on  the  nearest 
point  of  his  province  ;  and  being  joined  by  fresh  troops  from 
Malwa,  he  had  ample  means  of  sending  on  reinforcements  to 
Golc6nda.  Mir  Jumla  also  in  time  drew  near  and  was  ready  to 
turn  his  master's  arms  against  himself.  Abdullah  Sh6h,  on  his 
first  flight  to  the  hill-fort,  had  released  Mohammed  Amin,  and 
given  up  the  sequestrated  property  ;  and  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  negotiate  a  reasonable  accommodation,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  spared  no  effort  to  procure  aid  from  BijApiir.  No  aid  came, 
and  the  Moguls  were  inexorable  ;  and,  after  several  attempts  to 
raise  the  siege  by  force,  he  was  at  last  under  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  severe  terms  imposed  on  him  :  to  agree  submission 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  SuMn  Mohammed,  of  Goic<jada. 
with  a  dowry  in  territory  and  money ;  to  pay  a  crore,  of  rupees 
(£1,000,000  sterling)  as  the  first  instalment  of  a  yearly  tribute  ; 
and  promised  to  make  up  the  arrears  of  past  payments  within 
two  years. 

Shih  Jehin  would  have  been  content  with  easier  terms,  and 
did,  in  fact,  make  a  great  remission  in  the  pecuniary  part  of 
those  agreed  on  ;  but  the  rest  were  executed,  and  the  ^-  le^o. 
Mogul  prince  returned  to  AurangAbdd.  Mir  Jumla  A.H.io6o. 
remained  in  the  Mogul  service,  became  the  chosen  counsellor  of 
Aurangzib,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  most  useful  instruments 
of  his  ambitious  designs. 

Aurangzib  had  scarcely  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  success  in 
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Golcouda  before  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  gaining^ 
Unprovoked  similar  advantages  over  the  neighbouring  kingdom. 
Bijipiir.  The  peace  with  Bijapiir  had  remained  unbroken  since 
the  last  treaty.  Mohammed  A'dil  Shah  had  successfully  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  Shih  JehAn,  but  had  excited  the  personal 
enmity  of  Aurangzib  by  a  close  connexion  with  D&ri  Shukob. 
On  his  death,  which  took  place  in  November  1656,**  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  All,  a  youth  of  nineteen  ;  and  Shih  Jehin 
was  tempted,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  younger  son,  to  deny  that 
the  minor  was  the  real  issue  of  the  lat^  king,  and  to  assert  his 
own  right  to  decide  on  the  succession  to  his  tributary.  Though 
the  force  of  the  kingdom  of  BijApur  was  still  undiminished,  it 
was  in  no  state  of  preparation  for  war ;  and  a  large  portion  of 
its  army  was  employed  at  a  distance,  in  wars  with  the  Hindtl 
petty  princes  of  CarnAta.  Aurangzib,  therefore,  met  with  little 
difficulty  in  his  invasion  of  the  territory ;  and  a  fortunate  accident 
having  thrown  the  strong  frontier  fort  of  BIdar  into  his  hand^^ 
he  advanced  without  further  obstruction  to  the  capital.^  The 
^DiMJ.  suddenness  of  the  attack  had  prevented  the  mode  of 
A.H.  1667.  defence,  by  destroying  the  country,  so  successfully 
practised  on  former  occasions.  No  resource,  therefore,  was  left 
to  the  new  king,  but  to  sue  for  peace  on  the  most  imfavourable 
terms.^  Even  those  were  peremptorily  rejected  by  Aurangzib ; 
and  he  would  probably,  ere  long,  have  obtained  possession  both 
of  the  capital  and  the  country,  if  he  had  not  been  called  off  by  a 
matter  that  touched  him  more  nearly  than  the  conquest  of  any 
foreign  kingdom.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

PROM  1657  TO  THE  DEPOSAL  OF  SHAh  JEhIn. 

The  emperor  had  been  seized  with  an  illness  of  so  serious  a 
Dangerous  naturc,  that  it  not  only  threatened  an  inmiediate  trans- 
emperor,  fer  of  the  crowu  to  Dara  Bhukoh,  but  invested  him  at 
the  moment  with  the  administration  of  his  father's  government. 
This   state   of  affairs,  involving  all  Aurangzib's    prospects  of 

*  Grant  Diiff.    It  ooiresponda  to  Mo-  accept  All  Adil  Shdh's  overtures,  from 

harram  1067.  whom  he  gpamed  a  conBiderable  fiupply  of 

^  Grant  Dufif.  ready  money  ;  and  he  conchided  a  treaty, 

^  ["  He  offered  to  pciy  down  one  crore  by  which  he  relinqiiiedied  the  advantages 

of  rupees,  and  to  make  any  sacrifice  de-  he  had  gained,  and  in  a  few  days  he  wa» 

manded.''     (Z>w/.) — Ed.]  on  his  march  towards  the  Nerbadda.'*" 

^  ['*  Aurangzib's  first  step  was  noTV  to  {Duf.)—ET>.] 
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aggrandizement,  and  even  of  safety,  turned  his  exertions  towards 
the  seat  of  the  monarchy,  and  for  a  long  time  withdrew  his 
attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  Deckan. 

Sh4h  Jeh&n  had  four  sons,  all  of  an  age  .to  render  them  im- 
patient of  a  subordinate  station.  Ddr£  Shuk6h  was  in  chxncten 
his  forty-second  year,  Shuji  was  forty,  and  Aurangzlb  J^^^^S" 
thirty-eight.  Even  Mor6d,  the  youngest,  had  long  ■**"*• 
been  employed  in  great  commands.^  D&t6,  Shuk6h  was  a  frank 
and  high-spirited  prince,  dignified  in  his  manners,  generous  in 
his  expense,  liberal  in  his  opinions,  open  in  his  enmi-  ^^^  shnWh. 
ties  ;  but  impetuous,  impatient  of  opposition,  and  despising  the 
ordinary  rules  of  prudence  as  signs  of  weakness  and  artifice. 
His  overbearing  temper  made  him  many  enemies,  while  his 
habitual  indiscretion  lessened  the  number  as  well  as  the  confi- 
dence of  hifi  adherents.  Shujd  was  not  destitute  of  sbaj4. 
abilities,  but  given  up  to  wine  and  pleasure.  Aurangzib  Aurangiib. 
was  a  perfect  contrast  to  Bivi  Shuk6h.  He  was  a  man  of  a  mild 
temper  and  a  cold  heart;  cautious,  artful,  designing;  a  perfect 
master  of  dissimulation;  acute  and  sagacious,  though  not  ex- 
tended in  his  views,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  gain  friends  and 
to  propitiate  enemies.  To  these  less  brilliant  qualities  he  joined 
great  courage  and  skill  in  military  exercises,  a  handsome  though 
not  athletic  form,  affable  and  gracious  manners,  and  lively 
agreeable  conversation.  He  was  so  great  a  dissembler  in  other 
matters,  that  he  has  been  supposed  a  hypocrite  in  religion. 
But,  although  religion  was  a  great  instrument  of  his  policy, 
he  was,  beyond  doubt,  a  sincere  and  bigoted  Mussulman.  He 
had  been  brought  up  by  men  of  known  sanctity,  and  had 
himself  shown  an  early  turn  for  devotion  :  he  at  one  time  pro- 
fessed an  intention  of  renouncing  the  world,  and  taking  the 
habit  of  a  fakir ;  and  throughout  his  whole  life  he  evinced  a 
real  attachment  to  his  faith,  in  many  things  indifferent  to  his 
interest,  and  in  some  most  seriously  opposed  to  it.  His  zeal  was 
shown  in  prayers  and  reading  the  Korin,  in  pious  discourses, 
in  abstemiousness  (which  he  affected  to  carr}'  so  far  as  to  subsist 
on  the  earnings  of  his  manual  labour),  in  humility  of  deportment, 
patience  under  provocation,  and  resignation  in  misfortunes  ; 
but,  above  all,  in  constant  and  earnest  endeavours  to  promote 
las  own  faith  and  to  discourage  idolatry  and  infidelity.  But 
neither  religion  nor  morality  stood  for  a  moment  in  his  way 
when  they  interfered  with  his  ambition  ;  and,  though   full  of 


*  Q]adwin*B  History  of  Je?tdng{r. 
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scruples  at  other  times,  he  would  stick  at  iao  crime  that  was 
requisite  for  the  gratification  of  that  passion. 

His  political  use  of  religion  arose  from  a  correct  view  of  the 
feelings  of  the  time.  Akber's  innovations  had  shocked  most 
Mahometans,  who,  besides  the  usual  dislike  of  the  vulgar  to 
toleration,  felt  that  a  direct  attack  was  made  on  their  own  faith. 
Jehdngir's  restoration  of  the  old  ritual  was  too  cold  to  give 
full  satisfaction;  and  though  Sh&h  Jeh&n  was  a  more  zealous 
Mussulman,  Ddr&  openly  professed  the  tenets  of  Akber,  and  had 
written  a  book  to  reconcile  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  doctrines.* 
No  topic,  therefore,  could  be  selected  more  likely  to  make 
that  prince  unpopular  than  his  infidelity,  and  in  no  light  could 
the  really  religious  Aurangzlb  be  so  favourably  opposed  to  him 
as  in  that  of  the  champion  of  Isldm.  In  this  character  he  had 
also  an  advantage  over  Shujd,  who  was  looked  on  with  aversion 
by  the  orthodox  Mahometans,  from  his  attachment  to  the 
Persian  sect  of  the  Shias. 

Mordd  was  brave  and  generous,  but  dull  in  intellect,  and  vulgar 
MorAd.  in  his  pursuits.  He  was  abundantly  presumptuous 
and  self-willed;  but  his  object  never  was  more  exalted  than  the 
indulgence  of  his  humours,  and  the  enjoyment  of  sensual 
pleasures.' 

Sh4h  Jeh^n  had,  by  the  same  mother  as  his  sons,*  two  daughters. 
Daughters  of  ^^  ^^^  eldest,  P6dshih  B6gam,  he  was  devotedly 
swhjehAn.  attached.  She  was  endowed  with  beauty  and  talents, 
And  was  a  great  support  to  the  interest  of  D6,t&  Shukoh.  Rou- 
shandrA,*  the  second  daughter,  had  fewer  personal  attractions, 
and  less  influence  ;  but  her  talent  for  intrigue,  and  her  knowledge 
of  the  secrets  of  the  harem,  enabled  her  to  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  her  favourite  brother,  Aurangzlb. 

It  was  from  this  princess  that  Aurangzlb  obtained  the  intelli- 

'  [Some  time  before  thia  Ddrd  had  given  by  that  monarch  as  BhSh  Jehin's 

l^rought  lome  Pandits  from  Benares  to  opinion  of  his  four  sons.     Ddrd  (he  isaid) 

Delhi,  and  employed  them  in  making  a  had  talents  for  command,  and  the  dignity 

Persian  translation  of  fifty  Upanishads ;  becoming  the  royal  office,  but  was  in- 

the  work  professes  to  have  been  finished  in  tolerant  to  all  who  had  any  pretensions 

Ramazdn,  a.h.  1067  (a.d.  1657).    It  was  to  eminence;  whence  he  was  ''bad  to 

this  book  which  Anquetil  Duperron  trans-  the  good,  and  good  to  the  bad."    Shuji[ 

lated  into  Latin  in  1 80 1 ,  under  the  title  of  was  a  mere  drunkard,  and  Mordd  a  glutton 

Oupnekhat.    See  also  the  account  of  the  and  a  sensualist.      Aurangzlb  excelled 

Nadir  un  nilcdt,  or  eeven  days*  dialogue  both  in  action  and  counsel,  was  well  fitted 

between  the  Prince  and  Bdbd  LrQ,  in  to  undertake  the  burden  of  public  affiairs, 

Wilson *s  Hindu  Sects.    (Collected  Works,  but  full  of  subtle  suspicions,  and  never 

vol.  i.  p.  348.) — Ed.]  likely  to  find  any  one  whom  he  could 

'  The    characters  of  the  princes  are  trust.    {Letter  frxmt  Aurangzib  to  hu  wn^ 

taken  from  Bemier,  modified  by  the  facts  in  the  *^  DastUr  td  Amal  AgldhiJ") 
in  Khdf i  Khiin,  and  by  some  passages  in  *  Gladwin's  History  of  Jehdngir. 

Aurangzlb*s  letters.      The  following  is  *  [Or  rather,  Roahan-nti. — Ed.] 
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gence  on  which  he  now  acted.     Though  Sh£h  Jehin  had  only 
attained    his    sixty-seventh    year,  the  habits  of    in-  Dfe4admini" 
dolence  and  pleasure  in  which  he  had  indulged  seem  Rovernment 
to  have  latterly  diminished  his  attention  to  business,  emiwor. 
and  allowed  a  greater  share  of  influence  to  J)&t&  Shuk6h,  on 
whom,  as  heir-apparent,  he  devolved  such  of  his  duties  as  he  did 
not  himself  perform.    Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  emperor 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  disorder  in  his  kidneys,  together  with 
a  suppression  of  urine,  which  entirely  incapacitated  him  from 
business,  and  soon  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.* 
During  this  crisis  D&rd  stopped  all  correspondence,  and  ^.^.1657 
detained  all  travellers  likely  to  spread  the  news  of  the  ^^5^/ 
king's  danger  throughout  the  provinces.     He  could  not,  ^  ^^  ^• 
however,  long  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  brothers.    Aurangzib, 
in  particular,  was  minutely  informed  of  all  his  proceedings  during 
the  whole  of  the  struggle  which  followed. 

The  first  to  act  on  the  emergency  was  Prince  Shuji,  the  viceroy 
-of  Bengal.     He  assembled  the  troops  of  his  province,  Bfibeiuonof 
and  immediately  marched  into  Behdr,  on  his  way  to  the  shaJ*. 
<»pital. 

Prince  Morid,  viceroy  of  Guzerit,  soon  followed  his  example  : 
he  seized  on  all  the  money  in  the  district  treasuries,     ^^^j 
and  laid  siege  to  Surat,  where  there  was  a  governor     Morfd. 
independent  of  his  authority,  and  where  he  thought  there  was 
a  considerable  sum  in  deposit. 

Aurangzib  conducted  himself  with  more  caution.     He  did  not 
assume  the  royal  title,  as  Shuid.  and  Mor&d  had  done  ;  cautioiis 
and    although    he  instantly  moved    to  his   northern  Annuogzib. 
frontier,  and  urged  on  the  preparation  of  his  army,  he  made 
no  open  declaration  till  orders  came  from  I>6,t&,  in  the  emperor's 
name,  to  direct  Mir  Jumla  and  the  other  military  commanders 
to  quit  his  standard.     Mir  Jumla,  after  he  joined  the  His  coug- 
Moguls,  had  been  summoned  to  the  capital,  and  had  Mirjomia. 
for  a  time  been  entrusted  with  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.    He 
had  afterwards  been  sent  back  to  the  Deckan  ;  but  his  family 
was  still  at  Agra,  and  the  fear  of  the  consequences  to  them 
made  him  hesitate  to  oppose  an  order  of  the  emperor.     But 
his  embarrassment  was  removed  by  a  stratagem  suggested  by 
Aurangzib. 

According  to  a  concerted  plan,  he  sent  for  Mir  Jumla  to  his 
•court ;   and  when  that  commander,  after  some  affected  delays 


*KliA£iKhAn. 
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and  alarms,  presented  himself,  he  ordered  him  to  be  made 
prisoner  in  the  fort  of  Doolat&b&d;  while  his  principal  officers^ 
secretly  influenced  by  their  commander,  continued  to  serve  with 
HemarohM  Anrangzib.  Even  when  he  had  thrown  off  the  mask^ 
uoM.  he  still  proceeded  with  his  usual  policy.  He  left  D&r4 
and  Shuj&  to  weaken  each  other  for  his  profit,  and  applied  all 
his  art  to  gain  Mor&d,  whom  he  might  hope  to  render  an 
instrument  in  his  own  hands.  He  wrote  to  him  with  the  most 
vehement  professions  of  attachment,  congratulating  him  on  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  and  declaring  his  own  intention  of 
renouncing  the  world,  and  indulging  his  love  of  devotion  in 
retirement  at  Mecca.  He  nevertheless  offered  his  zealous  ser- 
vices against  the  irreligious  D&ri,  and  advised  that,  as  their 
father  was  still  alive,  they  should  present  themselves  before  him,, 
when,  if  received  with  favour,  they  should  secure  him  from  undue 
influence^  while  they  interc^ed  for  the  pardon  of  their  erring- 
brother;  meanwhile  they  should  unite  their  forces,  and  proceed 
to  engage  the  infidel  Jeswant  Sing,  who,  it  was  understood,  had 
been  sent  ag&iust  them.^  It  seems  incredible  that  Mor&d  should 
have  been  deceived  by  so  improbable  a  profession,  but  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  artifice  was  disguised  by  the  masterly  execution; 
and  the  assiduous  flatteries  of  Anrangzib  found  a  willing  auditor 
in  his  brother,  naturally  unsuspicious,  and  dazzled  by  the  prospect 
of  assistance  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  his  feeble  cause. 

Before  this  period  Ddrd  had  taken  measures  to  resist  the 
DeftaaiTe  threatened  attacks  of  his  rivals.  He  sent  B&ja  Jeswant 
of  Diri.  Sing  into  M&lwa  to  watch  Mor&d  and  Anrangzib,  and 
to  act  against  them,  with  his  whole  army,  or  by  dividing  it,  as 
^».ie67,  circumstances  might  suggest.  At  the  same  time  he 
IjH.  iw8» '  himself  advanced  to  Agra,  and  despatched  an  army, 
Awwai4.  under  the  command  of  his  own  son,  Soleimdn  Shukdh, 
shAhjehAn  assistcd  by  R&ja  Jei  Sing,  to  oppose  the  approach  of 
2J^5^.  Shujd.  By  this  time  Shdh  Jehin  was  sufficiently 
™®^*'  recovered  to  resume  the  general  control  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  his  confidence  in  T>&r&  was  only  increased  by  the 
shnjAoon-  miscouduct  of  the  other  princes.  He  wrote  to  Shuj4 
^▼ftnoeon  Commanding  him  in  positive  terms  to  return  to  his 
government.  Shuj&  pretended  to  consider  these  orders 
bySoiflunAn,  as  dictated  by  J)&t&  Shuk6h,  and  probably  stiU  looked 
and  rettffQB  ou  the  cmpcror's  recovery  as  doubtfal.  He  continued 
^  to  move  on   until  he  met   Soleimin  Shuk6h  in  the 
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neighbonrhood  of  Ben&res.  A  battle  then  took  place,  and 
Shnji,  thongh  his  army  was  not  dispersed,  was  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  return  into  Bengal. 

Meanwhile  Anrangzib  quitted  Bnrhanpiir^  and  marched  into 
M&lwa.    He  there  formed  a  junction  with  Mor&d;  and  a.b.  less, 
the  combined  armies  marched  to  attack  Rdja  Jeswant  Maroh; 
Sing,  who  was  encamped  near  Ujein.    The  r£ja  drew  jfumMai 
up  his  army  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Sipra,  which  at 
that  season  was  nearly  dry,  but  still  presented  a  for-  April;  ' 
midable  obstruction  from  the  rocky  nature  of  its  bed,       aSab.  ' 

The  battle  was  bravely  contested  by  the  R&jpiits,  who  were 
ill-supported  by  the  rest  of  the  troops.    It  was  chiefly  Auranflgb 
decided  by  the  gallantry  of  Mor&d.    Jeswant  Sing  defeat  the 
retired  in  disorder  to  his  own  country,  and  the  rest  of  army  under 
the  army  dispersed.*     On  rewarding  his  chiefs  after  singatujein. 
this  battle,  Aurangzfb  sent  them  all  to  return  their  thanks  to 
Mor&d,  as  if  he  alone  were  the  fountain  of  all  honour.     On 
the  first  junction  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  adhere   to   that 
prince,  and  renewed  all  his  promises  with  every  appearance  of 
warmth   and  sincerity;  and  throughout  the  whole  campaign, 
although  his  abilities  gave  him  the  real  control  of  all  operations, 
he  continued  his  professions  of  devotion  and  humility — always 
acknowledging  Mor^  as  his  superior,  and  treating  him  on  all 
occasions  with  the  utmost  respect  and  attention.®    After  this 
victory  the  princes  advanced  by  slow  marches  to  the  ^.^.1858, 
Chambal,  near  Gw£li6r.***    Some  dispositions  made  by  Ji^f  iocs, 
Dir4  Shuk6h  for  the  defence  of  that  river  were  rendered  gP^  ^^ 
ineffectual  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Anrangzib,  and  the  ^''**- 
army  crossed  without  opposition. 

Before  Jeswant  Sing's  defeat,  ShAh  Jehin,  unable  to  bear  the 
heat  of  the  season,  had  set  out  on  his  way  to  Delhi,  sh&hjehan'a 
The  news  of  that  misfortune  recalled  him,  much  against  S^Sm^ 
his  will,  to  Agra.    He  found  that  during  his  absence  ™°^"**°'^ 
D&r4  had  thrown  Amin,  the  son  of  Mir  Jumla,  into  confinement; 
but,  as  he  disapproved  of  the  proceeding,  it  was  immediately 
countermanded  by  the  prince  himself.      Sh4h  Jeh&n  at  this 
time,  notwithstanding  his  feeble  health,  had  ordered  his  tents 
to  be  prepared,  and  intended  to  take  the  field  in  person.     His 
hope  was,  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  about  an  adjustment 
by  his  presence  and  authority,  and  to  avoid  a  war  which  could 

'  Kh^  Eban.  aocuaes  KAaim  Kh^n,  who  cominaiidQ^ 

•KlAfiKhAn.    Beniier.    Bemier,who       along  with  Jawa^Smg,  of  diwffe^^ 
soon  after  joined  Uie  emperor's  imy,  '  Khdfi  Khto.  Benuer.      KhiiflKi^^^ 
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not  bnt  bring  many  dangers  and  calamities  on  himself  and  all 
the  parties  engaged.  He  was  dissuaded  from  this  resolution  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Sh&yista  Khin.  If  it  had  been  pnrsned,  it 
would  have  had  no  effect  on  the  princes,  whatever  it  might  on 
the  armies;  for  all  were  now  too  far  engaged  to  recede,  or  to 
trust  their  future  safety  to  anything  so  precarious  as  the  life  of 
Shdh  Jehin.  T>&t6,  likewise  looked  with  an  ill  eye  on  an  accom- 
modation that  must  have  removed  him  from  almost  unlimited 
power,  and  restored  the  administration  tQ  its  ordinary  train 
D4rA  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  emperor.     Urged 

S^jSrato  ^^  ^y  ^^is  consideration,  and  confident  in  his  superior 
^SSSJ^  numbers,  he  refused  even  to  wait  for  Soleim£n,  then 
;^E^**»®  on  his  march  from  Ben&res  with  the  most  efficient  part 
BhAhjebiSii.  Qf  ^jjg  army.  Contrary  to  the  earnest  injunctions  of 
Sh^h  Jehd.n,  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  an  army  which 
seemed  irresistible  from  its  numbers  and  equipment,  but  was 
rendered  weak,  in  reality,  by  the  arrogance  of  the  commander, 
the  disaffection  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  absence  of  the  flower  of 
the  fighting  men.*^ 

On  the  6th  of  Ramazd.n,  a.h.  1068,  the  two  armies  approached 
berii??*  ®^^  other  at  Samaghar,  one  march  from  Agra:  they 
of  jSm.  drew  up  face  to  face  on  the  next  day,  but  did  not  join 
battle  until  the  succeeding  morning. 

The  action  began  by  a  charge  of  a  body  of  Bird's  cavalry, 
iBtotaUy  nnder  Rustam  Khdn.  It  was  unable  to  penetrate  a 
defeated,  jq^  ^f  g^^g  chained  together  in  front  of  Aurangzlb's 
line.  A  second  and  more  powerful  charge,  headed  by  D&r& 
himself,  was  equally  unsuccessftil;  but  his  attack  was  renewed, 
and  kept  up  without  intermission  on  the  centre,  where  Aurang- 
zib  was  stationed.  In  the  meantime  Mor^  was  attacked  by 
3,000  Uzbeks,  who  poured  in  flights  of  arrows  on  him,  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  bear  up  against 
them.  His  elephant  gave  way  before  the  storm,  and  would 
have  run  off  the  field,  if  Mor&d  had  not  ordered  its  feet  to  be 
chained — thus  cutting  off  the  power  of  retreat  for  himself.  This 
sharp  contest  with  the  Uzbeks  was  succeeded  by  a  much  more 
formidable  attack.  A  large  body  of  Biljpiits  rushed  on  the 
prince  with  an  impetuosity  that  nothing  could  resist.  BAm 
Sing,  their  rdja,  in  a  saffron  robe,  and  with  a  chaplet  of  pearls 

"  Kh^i  EMn  says  the  armj  coiudBted  numbers,  thinkB  it  may  have  been  100,000 

at  Agra  of  upwarda  of  70,000  horse,  with  horse,   20,000  foot,   and    80    pieces    of 

innumerable  elephantsandguns.  Bemier,  artillery.    He  reckons  Aurangzib's  and 

though    generally  distrustful  of  native  Mortal's  army  at  30,000  or  85,000  horse. 
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on  his  head,  ran  up  to  Mor^d's  elephant,  and  hurled  his  pike 
at  the  prince,  while  he  shouted  to  the  driver  to  make  the  ele- 
phant kneel  down.  Mordd  received  the  pike  on  his  shield,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  laid  the  rdja  dead  with  an  arrow.^* 
His  death  only  exasperated  the  Rijputs,  who  fought  with 
desperate  fury,  and  fell  in  heaps  round  the  prince's  elephant.  At 
this  time  Aurangzib  was  about  to  move  to  his  brother's  assist- 
ance, but  he  had  soon  full  employment  where  he  was;  for  Bir&j 
having  at  length  broken  through  the  line  of  guns,  charged  his 
centre  at  full  speed,  and  carried  all  before  him,  by  the  united 
force  of  velocity  and  numbers. 

Aurangzib  alone  remained  unshaken :  he  presented  his  ele- 
phant wherever  there  was  the  greatest  danger,  and  called  aloud 
to  his  troops  that  "  God  was  with  them,  and  that  they  had  no 
other  refuge  or  retreat."**  In  the  height  of  this  contest  Rija 
RAp  Sing  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  running  up  to  Aurangzib's 
elephant,  began  to  cut  away  the  girths  with  his  sword.  Aurang- 
zib was  struck  with  his  audacity,  and  even  in  that  moment  of 
alarm  called  out  to  his  men  to  spare  him ;  but  before  his  voice 
could  be  heard  the  rija  had  fallen,  almost  cut  to  pieces.  At 
this  critical  juncture  Morid,  having  at  length  repelled  the 
R&jptits,  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  centre;  and  D£rd, 
who  found  his  right  thereby  exposed,  was  obliged  to  abate  the 
vigour  of  his  front  attack.  His  numbers,  however,  might  in  the 
end  have  prevailed  ;  but  as  he  was  pressing  forward  on  his  ele- 
phant, conspicuous  to  all  his  troops,  whom  he  was  encouraging 
by  his  voice,  and  by  waving  his  hand  to  them  to  advance,  a 
rocket  from  the  enemy  struck  the  elephant,  and  rendered  it  so 
ungovernable  that  Ddra  had  no  choice  but  to  throw  himself  from 
its  back,  and  to  mount  a  horse  with  all  expedition.  His  disap- 
pearance struck  a  sudden  alarm  among  the  distant  troops ;  and 
an  attendant  being  carried  off  by  a  shot  at  his  side,  while 
fastening  on  his  quiver  after  he  mounted,  those  immediately 
round  him  were  also  thrown  into  confusion  :  the  panic  spread, 
and  its  effects  were  soon  felt  throughout  the  whole  army.  The 
death  of  an  Asiatic  leader  is  often  the  loss  of  the  battle :  in  a 
civil  war  it  is  the  annihilation  of  the  cause.  Success  seemed 
now  useless,  and  every  man's  thoughts  were  turned  to  safety. 
Even  the  part  of  the  line  which  was  not  engaged  began  to 
waver,  while  the  princes  pressed  forward  amidst  the  disorder  of 

*^  Khdfi  Kh4n.    Bemier.    Colonel  Tod  Sh^h  Jehdn,  and  was  likewise  kiUed  in 

(vol.  ii.  p.  481)  ascribes  this  attack  to  this  battle. 

Rdja  Chitar  Sil  of  Bundi,  who  was  a  "  Bemier  has  preserved  his  words  in 

distinguished  commander  in  the  reign  of  the  original  Hindoetani.         OoOqIc 
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the  centre,  and  compelled  the  troops  opposed  to  them,  and  even 
D&ri  himself,  to  take  to  flight. 

The  victory  was  no  sooner  decided  than  Anrangzib  throw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  returned  his  thanks  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  the  mercy  it  had  vouchsafed  to  him.  His  next  care 
was  to  salute  his  brother,  and  congratulate  him  on  the  acquisition 
of  a  kingdom.  He  found  Mordd's  howdah  bristled  with  arrows, 
and  himself  wounded  in  several  places  ;  and,  after  expressing 
the  greatest  joy  at  his  victory,  he  began  to  wipe  the  blood  from 
his  face,  and  to  show  the  most  affectionate  attention  to  his 
sufferings."  While  this  was  passing  on  the  field,  the  unfortu- 
Diri flies  ^^^  T)&T&  pursucd  his  flight  towards  the  city;  he 
to  DeiiiL  arrived  in  the  evening  with  2,000  horse,  many  of  them 
wounded — all  he  now  had  of  the  great  force  with  which  he  had 
so  lately  marched  out. 

He  was  ashamed  to  present  himself  before  his  father,  to  the 
disregard  of  whose  opinion  he  owed  his  ruin  ;  and  after  securing 
some  valuables  at  his  own  palace,  he  continued  his  flight  towards 
Delhi,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children. 
He  had  already  reached  the  third  regular  stage  from  Agra, 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  5,000  horse,  sent  by  Shih  Jehdn  to 
his  assistance." 

Aurangzlb  marched  to  Agra  three  days  after  the  battle.  He 
AiiTiuigzn>  encamped  before  the  walls,  and  took  immediate  pos- 
rSfwsIf™*  session  of  the  city.  Some  more  days  elapsed  before  he 
llS^bes,  interfered  with  the  interior  of  the  royal  residence.  He 
bSS^S^'  employed  the  interval  in  humble  messages  to  his 
tbeS^  father,  pleading  the  necessity  of  his  case,  and  protest- 
ofmrf.        jjjg  jjjg  inviolable  respect  and  duty.    It  is  probable, 

^*  Mor4d*8  howdah  was  preserved  as  a  instance)    is    ascribed    to  the  insidious 

curiosity  to  the  time  of  FenSkhsir,  when  advice  of  a  traitor  in  the  moment  of 

it  was  seen  by  Khdf  I  Ehdn,  who  says  it  victory  ;  while  "Kh&ti  Khin  says  he  waa 

was  struck  as  full  of  arrows  as  a  porcu-  obliged  to  get  down  in  such  precipitation, 

pine  is  of  quills.  that  he  left  his  slippers,  and  mounted 

^  In  the  account  of  the  battle  I  have  his  hoi-se  with  bare  feet  and  without 

taken  some  ciroumstances  from  Bemier,  arms.    Bemier  afterwards  relates  a  plot 

but  have  preferred  the  general  narrative  of  Shdh  Jeh^  to  seize  Aurangzlb,  and  a 

of  Khifi  Kh4n,  who,  besides  his  access  coimterplot  of  the  latter,  which  ended 

to  verbal  and  written  evidence,  refers  to  in  the  seizure  of  Shdh  Jeh^  ;  but  the 

his  own  father,  who  was  present  in  the  story  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  not 

action.     Bemier  lived  nearer  the  time,  alluded  to  by  Khdfi  Kh^.     It  is  neoes- 

and  is  an  excellent  writer;  but  his  ac-  sary  throughout  to  look  doeely  into  the 

quaintance  both  with  men  and  books  accounts  which  favour  Auraxigzib;    for 

must  have  been  limited,  and  his  means  though  Bemier  himself  is  captivated  with 

of  judging  Indians  imperfect;  his  rela-  the  open  character  of  Ddrd,  his  master 

tion,  besides,  is  mixed  with  some  anec-  was  a  personal  enemy  of  that  prince, 

dotes  which  look  like  popular  inventions.  against  whom  E^h^  Klubi  also  has  a 

Ddrtl's  descent  from  his   elephant  (for  strong  prejudice ;   and  both  wrote  after 
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indeed,  that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  conciliating  his  father, 
and  would  have  preferred  carrying  on  the  government  in  his 
name;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  gain  his  confidence,  or  to 
shake  his  attachment  to  D&r&;  and  at  length  sent  his  own  son, 
Mohammed  Sult^,  to  take  complete  possession  of  the  citadel, 
and  to  prevent  all  communications  between  the  emperor  Bamazin  17. 
and  every  one  beyond  its  walls.  Sh^  Jehdn  was  igoonfined 
still  treated  with  the  highest  respect:  but,  although  *aw«i»i*<»- 
lie  lived  for  seven  years  longer,  his  reign  ends  at  this  period. 
It  seems  unaccountable  that  so  able  a  prince  should  have  thus 
"been  dethroned  without  any  of  his  old  servants  attempting  to 
stir  in  his  favour:  the  truth  is,  that  his  habits  of  indulgence 
had  impaired  his  energy;  and  as  he  had  long  ceased  to  head  his 
annies,  the  troops  turned  their  eyes  to  the  princes  who  led  them 
in  the  field,  and  who  had  the  immediate  distribution  of  their 
honours  and  rewards.  To  this  must  be  added  the  peculiar 
Abilities  of  Aurangzib,  who  was  more  successful  in  defeating 
•conspiracies  and  managing  factions  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
government,  though  he  was  good  in  all. 

Having  now  no  ftirther  use  for  Mor&d,  Aurangzib  dismissed 
him  from  his  pretended  sovereignty,  without  even  the  Aunmgrfb 
ceremony  of  a  quarrel  or  a  complaint.    He  kept  up  the  M<S2?Md 
delusion  of  that  simple  prince  by  submissive  behaviour  ^wmegtiie 
and  constant  presents  and  attentions,  till  they  had  Ko^eram"^'- 
marched  from  Agra  in  pursuit  of  D&rd;  when  he  one  day  in- 
vited Mor&d  to  supper,  and  so  far  waived  his  own  scruples  as  to 
allow  the  free  use  of  the  goblet,  of  which  Morid  so  folly  availed 
himself  that  he  was  soon  in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication.    On 
this  he  was  stripped  of  his  arms  without  resistance,  was  cast 
into  chains,  and  sent  off  on  an  elephant  to  Selfmghar,  part  of  the 
•citadel  of  Delhi;  while  three  other  elephants  were  despatched, 
under  similar  escorts,  in  different  directions,  to  mislead  people 
-as  to  his  place  of  confinement.    He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Owdli6r,  the  great  state-prison  of  those  days.    Aurangzib  then 
•continued  his  march  to  Delhi,  where  he  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor."    He  did  not  put  his  name  on  the  ^„^  i^^^ 
-coin,  and  was  not  crowned  until  the  first  anniversary  ti^ioes. 
of  his  accession,  a  circumstance  which  has  introduced  zicAadah. 
some  confosion  into  the  dates  of  his  reign. 

The  reign  of  Shdh  Jehdn,  thus  harshly  closed,  was  perhaps 


Aurangzib  had  been  sticceBsful,  and  was      greatest  of  emperors. 

«ried  up  as  the  Mussuhnan  hero  and  the  *"  Kh&fi  Khto.  r^^^r^T^ 
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the  most  prosperous  ever  known  in  India.  Though  sometimes 
Hiffhpros.  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  his  own  dominions  enjoyed 
^l^^der  almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  together  with  a 
shiQi jehAn.  jaj-ger  share  of  good  government  than  often  falls  to  the 
lot  of  Asiatic  nations. 

Notwithstandmg  Shih  Jehdn's  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and 
the  time  spent  in  his  visits  to  Cashmlr,  and  the  erection  of  those 
celebrated  structures  in  which  he  took  so  much  delight,  he 
never  remitted  his  vigilance  over  his  internal  government ;  and 
by  this,  and  the  judicious  choice  of  his  ministers,  he  prevented 
any  relaxation  in  the  system,  and  even  introduced  important 
improvements, — such  as  his  survey  of  the  Deckan. 

KhAfi  Khin,  the  best  historian  of  those  times,  gives  hi& 
opinion,  that,  although  Akber  was  pre-eminent  as  a  conqueror 
and  a  lawgiver,  yet  for  the  order  and  arrangement  of  his  terri- 
tory and  finances  and  the  good  administration  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state,  no  prince  ever  reigned  in  India  that  could  be 
compared  to  Shdli  Jeh&n. 

Whatever  might  be  the  relative  excellence  of  his  government, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  it  was  exempt  from  the  evils  inherent 
in  a  despotism :  we  may  assume  some  degree  of  fraudulent 
exaction  in  the  officers  of  revenue,  and  of  corruption  in  those  of 
justice ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  European  travellers  to 
acts  of  extortion  by  custom-house  officers,  and  of  arbitrary 
power  by  governors  of  provinces ;  but,  after  all  deductions  on 
these  accounts,  there  will  remain  enough  to  convince  us  that  the 
state  of  India  under  Sh&h  Jeh&n  was  one  of  great  ease  and 
prosperity." 

The  erection  of  such  a  capital  as  Delhi  proves  great  private 
as  well  as  public  wealth.  Mandesloe  describes  Agra  as  at  least 
twice  as  large  as  Isfahin  (then  in  its  greatest  glory),  with  fine 
streets,  good  shops,  and  numerous  baths  and  caravanserais. 
Nor  was  this  prosperity  confined  to  royal  residences :  all  tra- 
vellers speak  with  admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  the  cities,  even 

"  Tavemler,  who  had  repeatedlyviaited  gives  the  following  account: — "Hence, 

most  parts  of  India,  says  that  Sh&  Jehdn  generally,  all  live  much  after  a  genteel 

"  reigned  not  bo  much  as  a  king  over  his  way ;  and  they  do  it  securely  as  weU, 

BubjectSy  but  rather  as  a  father  over  his  because  the  king  does  not  persecute  hi» 

family  and  children";   and  goes  on  to  subjects  with  ffdse  accusations,  nor  de- 

conmiend  the  strictness  of  his  civil  govern-  prive  them  of  anything  when  he  sees 

ment^  and  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  them  live  splendidly,  and  with  the  appear- 

security  enjoyed  under  it.    (Page   108  ance  of  riches  (as  is  often  done  in  other 

of    the    English    translation    of    1678.)  Mahometan   countries),  as  because   the 

Pietro  Delia  Valle,  who  wrote  in  the  last  Indians  are  inclined  to  those  vanities, 

years  of  Jehdngir  (1628),  when  things  etc.,  etc.     (Page  22,  English  translation  of 

were  in  a  worse  state  than  under  his  son,  1665.) 
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in  remote  provinces,  and  of  the  fertile  and  productive  countries. 
in  which  they  stood.^* 

Those  who  look  on  India  in  its  present  state  may  be  inclmed 
to  suspect  the  native  writers  of  exaggerating  its  former  pros-^ 
perity ;  but  the  deserted  cities,  ruined  palaces,  and  choked-up 
aqueducts  which  we  still  see,  with  the  great  reservoirs  and  em-^ 
bankments  in  the  midst  of  jungles,  and  the  decayed  causeways, 
wells,  and  caravanserais  of  the  royal  roads,  concur  with  the- 
evidence  of  contemporary  travellers  in  convincing  us  that  those- 
historians  had  good  grounds  for  their  commendation. 

The  whole  continent  of  India,  however,  was  far  from  being  in 
a  uniform  state  :  vast  tracts  were  still  covered  with  forests,  and 
the  mountainous  ranges  often  harboured  wild  and  predatory 
inhabitants.  Even  in  the  best-cleared  parts,  there  were  some- 
times revolts  of  subject  rdjas,  as  in  Bund61cand,  during  the 
present  reign  ;  but  in  that  case  the  disturbance  was  confined  to 
a  district  of  less  extent  than  the  Tyrol,  while  populous  pro- 
vinces, as  large  as  France  or  England,  were  scarcely  aware  of 
its  existence. 

But,  after  all  allowances,  the  state  of  the  i)eople  must  have 
been  worse  than  in  an  indifferently-governed  country  in  modern 
Europe.  On  the  one  side,  there  are  the  absence  of  slavery  and 
polygamy,  less  personal  oppression  by  the  great,  and  less  fear  of 
scarcity  and  consequent  disease ;  while  on  the  other  there  is 
nothing  to  oppose  but  lighter  taxation,  and  freedom  from  a 
meddling  and  complicated  system  of  law  and  regulation.  A  fairer 
object  of  comparison  would  be  the  Roman  Empire,  under  such 
a  prince  as  Severus  :  we  should  there  find  the  same  general 
tranquillity  and  good  government,  with  similar  examples  of 
disturbance  and  oppression  ;  the  same  enjoyment  of  physical 
happiness,  with  the  same  absence  of  that  spirit  which  would 
tend  to  increase  the  present  felicity,  and  which  might  afford 
some  security  for  its  duration  beyond  the  life  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  institutions,  traditions,  and  opinions  which 
remained  from  better  times  must,  even  in  this  case,  have  given 
a  superiority  to  the  European  empire. 

Shdh  Jeh&,n  was  the  most  magnificent  prince  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  India.    His  retinue,  his  state  establishments,  Magnifl- 
his  largesses,  and  all  the  pomp  of  his  court,  were  much  aSi^jchiti. 
increased  beyond  the  excess   they  had  attained  to  under  his 
predecessors.    His  expenses  in  these  departments  can  only  be 


**  Mandeeloe,  for  Guzer^t ;  Qraaf  and      Bengal,  Beh^r,  and  Orissa;  and  Tavemiery 
Bruton  (in  Murray *b  Asiatic  Discoveries)  j  for      for  most  parts  of  the  empire.  (  ~ 
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palliated  by  the  fact,  that  they  neither  occasioned  any  increase 
to  his  exactions,  nor  any  embarrassment  to  his  finances.  The 
most  striking  instance  of  his  pomp  and  prodigality  was  his 
•constraction  of  the  famous  peacock  throne.  It  took  its  name 
from  a  peacock  with  its  tail  spread  (represented  in  its  natural 
colours  in  sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  appropriate 
jewels),  which  formed  the  chief  ornament  of  a  mass  of  diamonds 
and  precious  stones  that  dazzled  every  beholder.  Tavemier,  a 
jeweller  by  profession,  reports,  without  apparent  distrust,  the 
common  belief  that  it  cost  160,500,000  livres,  nearly  six  millions 
and  a  half  sterling. 

But  his  greatest  splendour  was  shown  in  his  buildings.  He 
HisboiidingB.  founded  a  new  city  at  Delhi,  built  on  a  regular  plan, 
imd  far  surpassing  the  old  one  in  magnificence :  three  wide 
streets  (one  of  great  length,  ornamented  by  a  canal  and  rows  of 
trees,  and  composed  of  houses  rising  over  a  line  of  shops  under 
arcades)  led  to  a  spacious  esplanade,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and 
on  the  Jumna,  stood  the  fortified  palace,  the  spacious  courts, 
marble  halls,  and  golden  domes  of  which  have  so  often  been  the 
subject  of  enthusiastic  description.  The  great  mosque  of  the 
same  city  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  elegance  and  grandeur. 

But  of  all  the  structures  erected  by  Sh^  Jehan,  there  is  none 
The  TAJ  *^^*  bears  any  comparison  with  the  Tij  Mahal  at  Agra — 
^^■^^  a  mausoleum  of  white  marble  decorated  with  mosaics, 
which,  for  the  richness  of  the  material,  the  chasteness  of  the 
•design,  and  the  effect,  at  once  brilliant  and  solemn,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  edifice,  either  in  Europe  or  Asia." 

"  Tdj  Mahal  is  a  corruption  of  MumtAz  stone  (not  weU  understood),  with  chalce- 

Mahal,  the  name  of  Sh&n  Jeh&n*8  queen,  dony  and  other  agates,  cornelians,  jade, 

whose  sepulchre  it  forms.    It  stands  on  a  and  various  stones  of  tlie  same  descrip- 

marble  terrace  over  the  Junma,  is  flanked  tion.      "  A  single  flower  in  the  screen," 

at  a  moderate  distance  by  two  mosques,  says  Mr.  Voysey  (Asiatic  Retearches,  vol.  v. 

and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens.  p.  434),  '*  contains  a  hundred  stones,  each 


The  building  itself,  on  the  outside,  is  of  cut  to  the  exact  shape  necessary,  and 
white  marble,  with  a  high  cupola  and  four  highly  polished ;  "  and  "  yet, "  says  Bishop 
minarets.  In  the  centre  of  the  inside  is  Heber,  "  though  everything  is  finished 
a  lofty  hall,  of  a  circular  form,  imder  a  like  an  ornament  for  a  cbawing-room 
dome,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  tomb,  chimneypieoe,  the  general  effect  pro- 
enclosed  within  an  open  screen  of  elabo-  duced  is  rather  solemn  and  impressive 
rate  tracery  formed  of  marble  and  mosaics.  than  gaudy."  In  the  minute  beauties  of 
The  waUs  are  of  white  marble,  with  execution,  however,  these  flowers  are  by 
borders  of  a  running  pattern  of  flowers  in  no  means  equal  to  those  on  tables  and 
mosaics.  Thegracefulflow,theharmonious  other  small  works  in  "Pietra  Dura,**  at 
•colours,  and,  above  all,  the  sparing  use  of  Florence.  It  is  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
this  rich  ornament,  with  the  mild  lustre  of  outline  and  application  of  this  ornament, 
the  marble  on  which  it  is  displayed,  form  combined  with  the  lightness  and  sim- 
the  peculiar  charm  of  the  building,  and  plicity  of  the  building,  which  gives  it  so 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  in  the  world.  prodigious  an  advantage  over  the  gloomy 
The  materials  are  lapis-lazuli,  jasper,  he-  panels  of  the  chapel  of  the  Medici  The 
liotrope  or  bloodstone,  a  sort  of  golden  mosaics  of  the  Taj  are  said,  with  great 
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All  these  vast  undertakings  were  managed  with  so  much 
economy  that,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  great  Hfa  economy, 
expeditions  to  CandahAr,  his  wars  in  Balkh,  and  other  heavy 
charges,  and  maintaining  a  regular  army  of  200,000  horse, 
Sh4h  Jeh^n  left  a  treasure,  which  some  reckon  at  near  six  and 
some  at  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  in  coin,  beside  his  vast 
^Accumulations  in  wrought  gold  and  silver,  and  in  jewels.** 

Notwithstanding  the  unamiable  character  given  of  him  in  his 
youth,  the  personal  conduct  of  Sh4h  Jehin  seems  to  Hte  penonai 
have  been  blameless  when  on  the  throne.  His  treat-  <*•«<*»• 
ment  of  his  people  was  beneficent  and  paternal,  and  his  liberal 
sentiments  towards  those  around  him  cannot  be  better  shown 
than  by  the  confidence  which  (unlike  most  Eastern  princes)  he 
so  generously  reposed  in  his  sons. 

Sh&h  Jehin  had  reigned  thirty  years ;  he  was  sixty-seven 
years  old  when  he  was  deposed,  and  seventy-four  when  he  died. 


BOOK    XI. 

AUBANGZfB     (OB     ALAMGfB^). 

CHAPTER  I. 

FKOM  1658  TO  1662. 

Though  Aurangzib's  main  object  was  the  pursuit  of  D&r^,  he 
did  not  fail  to  attend  to  the  motions  of  Soleim£n,  who  BoieimAiide. 
was  marching  to  his  father's  aid  at  the  time  of  the  SS^nJ^®^ 
fatal  battle.    He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  and  ^"^  ^^"^ 
was   assisted  in  his  command  by  B&ja  Jei  Sing,  and  accom- 

probability,  to  be  the  workmanship  of  82,000,0002.,  and  is  admitted  by  Bemier, 

Italians.     It  is  singular  that  artists  of  when  depredating  it^  to  be  greater  than 

that  nation  should  receive  lessons  of  taste  that  of  Persia  and  Turkey  put  together, 

from  the  Indians.  (vol.  i.  p.  308). 

*  Bemier  says  under  6,000,000/.  (vol.  i.  '  Aurangzfb,  on  his  accession,  took  the 

p.  805).     Eh^i  Kh^  says  24,000,0002.,  title  of  AOamglr,  by  which  he  is  desig- 

and  he  is  not  likely  to  exaggerate,  for  he  nated  in  Indian  history  and  in  all  regular 

makes  Shih  Jehin's  revenue  23,000,0002.  documents.    Europeans,  however,  as  well 

(only  1,000,0002.  more  than  that  now  col-  as  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  still  call 

lected  in  the  British  portion  of  India) ;  him    Aurangzib    (proi)er1y    pronounced 

while  it  is  generally  reckoned  to  have  been  Ourangzib. )  d  h  GoOqIc 
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panied  by  another  general  named  Dillr  Kh^n.  Jei  Sing,  like 
the  other  RijpAt  princes,  had  adhered  to  Ddr&,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  lawful  claims  as  of  his  liberal  principles  in 
religion ;  but  though  he  had  acted  with  decision  against  Shuj4, 
the  case  was  different  with  Aurangzfb.  His  inclinations  pro- 
l)ably  favoured  that  prince,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  Balkh, 
and  his  interest  counselled  him  against  opposition  to  the  actual 
possessor  of  the  throne.  He  determined  to  abandon  Soleim&n  ; 
Dilir  Kh^n  took  the  same  resolution ;  and  their  defection  was 
aggravated  rather  than  palliated  by  the  paltry  pretexts  they 
employed  to  excuse  it.  Soleimin,  thus  deprived  of  the  strength 
of  his  army,  formed  a  design  of  avoiding  Aurangzib  by  keeping 
close  to  the  mountains,  and  thus  making  his  way  to  join  his 
father  at  L4h6r.  Aurangzib  frustrated  his  project  by  sending 
a  detachment  to  Hardwdr  to  intercept  him  ;  and  this  disap- 
|)ointment  occasioned  the  desertion  of  most  of  his  remaining 
troops.  He  next  sought  refuge  in  Sirinagar,  but  the  raji 
refused  him  an  asylum  unless  he  would  send  away  the  500 
horse  that  still  adhered  to  him.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  return 
to  the  fort  of  Allnh&b&i,  in  which  his  small  band  was  reduced 
to  200,  he  agreed  to  the  rAja  of  Sirinagar's  terms,  entered  his 
FUosto  fort  with  five  or  six  attendants,  and,  though  treated 
a^?S^Mije  with  civility,  soon  found  that  he  was,  in  reality,  in  a 
the*r4ja!  ^   sort  of  Confinement. 

Aurangzfb  did  not  wait  till  the  conclusion  of  these  operations  : 
^^^^  after  settling  his  affairs  at  Delhi  he  continued  his 
SJ*"uSS*  march  against  D&rd.  That  unfortunate  prince,  at  the 
A  D  1W8.  commencement  of  his  flight,  had  halted  for  a  few 
i^H^io^  ^^y®  *^  Delhi,  where  he  obtained  some  treasure,  and 
ziCAadah7.  collcctcd  somc  thousaud  troops :  he  then  marched 
rapidly  to  LAh6r,  and,  finding  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
royal  treasury,  began  to  raise  an  army.  Before  he  had  made 
much  progress  he  heard  of  the  advance  of  Aurangzib,  and  soon 
after  of  the  near  approach  of  a  light  detachment  sent  on  in 
pursuit  of  him.  ShAh  Jeh4n  had  written  to  Mohdbat  Khdn 
(son  of  the  great  general),  who  was  viceroy  of  CAbul ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  DArd  had  been  expecting  encouragement  from 
him.  Besides  the  troops  of  the  province,  CAbul  would  have 
afforded  a  ready  refuge,  in  case  of  need,  among  the  Afghin 
tribes,  and  an  easy  exit  to  the  territories  of  the  Uzbeks  or  the 
Persians  ;  but  these  views,  if  entertained,  were  disconcerted  by 
the  prompt  measures  of  Aurangzib  ;  and  Ddrd,  unable  to  resist 
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the  force  that  threatened  him,  left  L6h6r  with  3,000  or  4,000 
horse,  and  took  the   road  of  Molt&n  on  his  way  to  D«ni  flies 

«ind.  fcomUhdr. 

On  this  Anrangzlb,  who  had  already  crossed  the  Satlaj,  altered 
his  coarse  for  Mnlt^n.    Before  he  reached  that  city,  he  AnrangsO) 
heard  that  D&ri  had  proceeded  on  his  flight,  and  at  the  Dem. 
same  time  received  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  his  f^m  sSt  so 
brother  Shuj4  from  Bengal.    He  therefore  gave  up  his  ^J^^^^^' 
march  to  the  westward,  and  returned  without  delay  to  ^^^2 
Delhi.  A^i^ 

Meanwhile,  Shuji  had  advanced  to  Bendres,  with  Marohes 
:25,000  horse  and  a  numerous  train  of  artillery  ;  and  Jg^hSiB^"*" 
Aurangzfb,  after  some  stay  at  Delhi,  set  out  to  arrest  ^^Jg^i 
his   progress.     They  met  at  Cajwa,  halfway  between  j^;/,^* 
Allah&bdd    and   Et&ya.      ShujA  was  advantageously  R^bisSind 
posted;  and  though  both  drew  up  their  armies,  neither  "• 
was  anxious  to  begin  the  attack.    On  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
Aurangzib   was    forming   his    line    before    daybreak,  Treifc^aroa* 
according  to  his  usual  practice,  when  he  was  surprised  hi^  baggage 
by   a  prodigious  uproar   that  suddenly  arose  m  his  stng. 
rear.      This    was    occasioned    by    B4ja    Jeswant    Sing,    who, 
though  not  serving  in  his   camp,  had  treacherously  attacked 
his  baggage. 

The  rdja  had  submitted  when  D&r&'s  case  became  hopeless  : 
he  had  not  been  received  with  the  confidence  or  distinction  he 
-expected,  and  had  entered  on  a  correspondence  with  ShujA, 
promising  to  fall  upon  the  baggage  at  a  particular  hour,  when 
the  prince's  army  was  also  to  attack  in  front.  Had  the  co- 
•operation  been  complete,  it  must  have  been  entirely  successful; 
for,  although  Shuj4  was  not  at  his  post  in  time,  it  had  nearly 
•occasioned  the  dispersion  of  his  rival's  army.  The  tumult 
created  by  the  unexpected  onset,  combined  with  the  darkness 
.and  the  ignorance  of  the  cause,  spread  the  greatest  confiision 
-among  the  troops  who  were  forming;  some  left  the  field,  others 
flew  to  protect  their  baggage,  and  a  few  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
In  the  midst  of  this  perturbation,  Aurangzib  dismounted  and 
•seated  himself  on  a  portable  throne,  from  which  he  issued  his 
•directions  with  a  serene  and  cheerful  countenance,  sent  a  jmrty 
to  repel  the  attack,  and  took  measures  for  checking  the  disorder 
which  had  already  spread  so  far.  In  the  meantime,  Jeswant 
found  that  he  was  not  supported;  and,  expecting  to  have  the 
whole  army  turned  upon  him,  was  glad  to  recall  his  troops  from 
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plunder,  and  to  retire  to  a  place  out  of  reach,  where  he  could 
await  in  safety  the  event  of  the  approaching  contest. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  risen,  and  Shuj&  was  seen  advancing 
to  the  attack.  The  battle  began  by  a  cannonade,  soon  followed 
by  a  close  action:  Aurangzib's  right  was  forced  back,  and  hi& 
centre,  where  he  was  himself,  was  hard  pressed.  He  was  often 
in  inuninent  danger;  and  his  elephant  was  charged  by  another 
of  greater  strength,  and  would  have  been  borne  to  the  ground 
if  the  opposite  driver  had  not  been  shot  by  one  of  the  king^s 
Defeat  of  gtiards.  But  he  still  continued  to  press  upon  the 
sbiiji.  enemy's  centre,  until  they  at  length  gave  way  and  fled 
from  the  field,  leaving  114  pieces  of  cannon  and  many  elephants 
to  the  victor. 

Aurangzib  sent  his  son,  Prince  Mohammed  Sult&n,  in  pursuit 
of  Shuj&  from  the  field  of  battle;  and  some  days  after  despatched 
a  regular  army  to  support  the  prince,  under  the  command  of 
Mir  Jumla,  who,  having  been  released  from  his  mock  im- 
prisonment, had  joined  the  army  a  day  or  two  before  the 
JUS.  1089,  engagement,  and  acted  as  second  in  conmiand  on  that 
a!S?^io08,  occasion.  Having  made  these  dispositions,  he  returned 
Awwsi  1.     to  Agra. 

That  city,  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  his  possessions,  had 
jeswant  j^^^  heeu  cxposed  to  considerable  alarm  and  danger. 
^gjjen.  Jeswant  Sing,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  victory  to 
Agi^^and  iodine  to  his  enemies,  commenced  his  retreat  towards 
^'*''^-  his  own  country,  and  unexpectedly  presented  himself  at 
Agra  before  the  result  of  the  battle  was  accurately  known.  He 
had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  an  effort  for  delivering  and 
restoring  Sh4h  Jehdn,  and  it  is  probable  the  popular  feeling  was 
already  strongly  inclined  in  that  direction;  for  Sh&yista  Kh£n, 
who  was  governor,  had  given  himself  up  to  despair,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  swallowing  poison.*  He  was  relieved  by  the 
departure  of  Jeswant,  who,  considering  how  much  he  might  lose 
by  pushing  things  to  extremities,  pursued  his  march,  and  was 
soon  safe  among  the  hills  and  sands  of  J6dp6r. 

Aurangzib,  on  reaching  Agra,  despatched  a  force  of  10,000  men 
A.».  1069,  in  pursuit  of  him;  and  about  the  same  time  he  received 
a.il'io89,  a  report  from  Prince  Mohammed  Siiltin  that  the  fort 
Awwai  17.  of  Allahibdd  had  been  given  up  by  ShujA's  governor; 
and  that  Shuj&  himself  had  retired  to  Bengal. 

These  successes    were   more   than    counterbalanced   by  tl^ 

Bender.  ^^  _ 
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intelligence  he  received  of  the  proceedings  of  D6.T&  Shnkih. 
By  the  last  accounts^  that  prince  had  deposited  his  iMMsimktfb 
baggage  at  Bakkar  on  the  Indus;  and,  being  forced  ^SSSSl, 
by  the  desertion  of  his  men  and  the  death  of  his  knowiedged 
carriage-cattle  to  relinquish  his  design  on  Sind,  he  had  pioriiuM. 
no  means  of  escaping  the  detachment  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  by 
endeavouring  to  cross  the   desert  to  Cach.    It  now  appeared 
that  he  had  made  little  stay  in  that  district,  that  he  had  entered 
Ouzer&t,  and  had  .been  joined  by  the  governor,  Shih  Naw^s 
Kh^ '  (one  of  whose  daughters  was  married  to  Mordd,  and 
another  to  Aurangzfb  himself),  and  by  hi8  powerful  assistance 
had  occupied  the  whole  province,  including  Surat  and  Bar6ch. 
He  had  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  kings  of  the  Deckan,  but 
had  turned  his  iumiediate    attention    to  a  march  to  Heaetsont 
Uindostan,  and  a  junction  with  Jeswant  Sing.    Amidst  5J£?b£S^ 
the  surprise  occasioned  by  this  rapid  change  of  cir-  j^^g^^^^ 
cumstances,  Aurangzib  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  5^^^^°° 
increased    importance   of   the    Hdjptit    prince,  whose  Aurangiib. 
territories  extended  from  GuzerAt  to  Ajmir  ;  and  as  he  never 
allowed  his  passions  to  interfere  with  his  interests,  he  forgot 
the  perfidy  and  outrage  with  which  he  had  just  been  treated, 
and  set  all  his  usual  arts  to  work  to  win  over  his  rebellious 
dependant.    He  wrote  a  complimentary  letter  with  his  own  hand^ 
conceding  the  rank  and  titles,  his  previous  refiisal  of  which  was> 
the  ground  of  Jeswant's  discontent ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  Jei  Sing,  to  convince  his  brother  rija  of  the 
confidence  that  might  be  placed  in  the  king's  good-will,  and  of 
the  ruin  that  awaited  all  who  joined  the  hopeless  cause  of  his 
rival.    These  arguments  and  concessions  had  their  weight  with 
Jeswant;  and  although  T>6,t&  had  marched  from  Ah-  a.d.i«», 
med&b^,  and  was  arrived  within  fifty  miles  of  Jddpiir,  a.h.'io89. 
he  sent  to  apprise  him  that  he  felt  himself  unable  to  Awwaii. 
contend  alone  with   the  power  of  Aurangzib,  and  could  not 
undertake  to  join  him  unless  some  other  of  the  great  EAjp6t 
princes  could  be  prevailed  on  to  embark  in  the  same  Abandona 
cause.    After  repeated  attempts  to  bring  back  Jeswant  ^^*^ 
to  his  former  views  and  promises,  BirA  was  obliged  to  renounce 
all  hopes  of  his  assistance,  and  to  move  with  his  own  forces  into 
the  adjoining  province  of  Ajmir.    He  had  assembled  an  army 
of  20,000  men  in  little  more  than  a  month  after  his  arrival  in 
Ouzerit,  and  had  left  that  province  with  a  considerable  increase 
of  numbers,  and  with  the  addition  of  thirty  or  forty  guns.     With 


*  [The  brother  of  Sh&yiata  E[hin.— Ed.] 
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this  force  he  took  up  and  fortified  a  commanding  position  on  the 
hills  near  Ajmlr. 

Anrangzib,  who  marched  from  Agra  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
DjiTdiaat-  the  proceedings  in  Guzerdt,  was  now  at  Jeipiir,  and 
dSf^dbyt  soon  arrived  in  front  of  Bird's  position.  After  €an- 
Aunmgaib.  ^onading  for  three  days  with  loss  to  his  own  army,  he 
ordered  a  general  assault.  It  was  obstinately  resisted  for  many 
hours,  till  the  death  of  Sh&h  Nawdz  (who  fell  just  as  a  party  of 
Aurangzlb's  troops  had  mounted  the  rampart)  so  disheartened 
DArd,  that  he  fled  with  precipitation,  and  his  troops  dispersed 
in  all  directions.  Even  the  body  of  horse  that  adhered  to  his 
person  gradually  straggled  and  fell  off,  and  some  even  plundered 
the  treasure  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  save  from  the  wreck 
of  his  resources. 

He  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahmeddbdd,  after  eight  days 
Diawtenof  aud  uights  of   almost  incessant   marching,  rendered 
Gtia^      nearly  intolerable  by  the  heat  and  dust  of  a  scorching 
season.    To  this  were  latterly  added  the  merciless  attacks  of 
the  C611s  in  the  hills,  who  hung  upon  his  devoted  band,  and 
stripped  or  massacred  every  man  who  fell  into  the  rear.    It  was 
in  the  midst  of  these  calamities  that  Ddrd  was  met  by  the  cele- 
He  is  met  by  ^^a^cd  traveller  Bemier,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Delhi, 
®*™^*'-       unconscious  of  what  had  just  been  passing.    As  Ddrd's 
wife  was  wounded,  and  he  had  no  physician,  he  obliged  Bemier 
to  turn  back  with  him,  and  they  remained  together  for  three 
days.     On  the  fourth  they  were  within  a  march  of  Ahmeddbid 
where  they  counted  on  a  secure  reftige  and  on  some  repose  after 
all  their  .sufferings.     They  slept  that  night  in  a  caravanserai, 
which  afforded  them  protection  from  the  attacks  of  the  Gills, 
but  was  so  confined  that  Bernier  was  only  separated  by  a  canvas 
screen  from  the  princesses  of  Ddrd's  family.    About  daybreak, 
when  they  were  preparing  for  what  they  thought  the  last  of 
Ahmedibid    their  distressing  marches,  news  was  brought  to  D&ri 
^«on him.  that  the  gates  of  Ahmedkb&d  were  shut  against  him^ 
and  that  if  he  had  any  regard  for  his  own  safety,  he  would 
instantly  remove  from  the  neighbourhood.     These  tidings  were 
first  made  known  to  Bemier  by  the  cries  and  lamentations  of 
the  women,  and  soon  after  Diri  came  forth,  half-dead  with  con- 
stemation.    The  bystanders  received  him  with  a  blank  silence, 
and  Bemier  could  not   refrain  from  tears  when   he   saw  him 
addressing  himself  to  each   of  them,   down    to    the  meanest 
soldier,  conscious  that  he  was  deserted  by  all  the  world,  and 
distracted  with  the  thoughts  of  what  would  become  of  himself 
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and  his  family.     Bernier  saw  him  depart  with  the  most  melau- 
choly  forebodings.      He  was   accompanied  by  four  or  Hemeato- 
five  horsemen  and  two  elephants;  with  these  he  made  ^•'^sin.i. 
his  way  to  Cach,  and  was  there  joined  by  about  fifty  horse  and 
two  hundred  matchlockmen,  who  had  accompanied  one  of  hib 
faithful  adherents  from  Guzerdt.    The  chief  of  Cach,  who  had 
been  hearty  in  his  cause  when  he  first  entered  Guzer4t,  now 
received  him  coldly.     He  pursued  his  march  towards  Candahdr, 
and  reached  the  small  territory  of  Jiin,  or  Juin,  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Sind.    The  chief  of  the  place,  who  seems  to  have 
been   an   Afghin,  was  under   great  obligations   to   B&ri,  and 
received  him  with  every  demonstration  of  attachment,  while  his 
only  thought  was  how  to  betray  him  to  his  enemies.     DArd's 
wife  (the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Parviz)  died  at  this  place  of  her 
fatigues  and  sufferings;  and   the  prince,   with  a  disregard  of 
circumstances  that  looks  like  infatuation,  sent  a  portion  of  his 
small  escort,  with  two   of  his   most  confidential   servants,  to 
attend  her  remains  to  Ldh6r.     When  the  period  of  mourning 
permitted,  he  set  out  on  prosecution  of  his  journey  to  the  Indus 
The  chief  of  JAn  accompanied  him  for  one  march,  and  then 
returned  on  some  pretext,  leaving  his  brother  and  a  body  of 
troops,  as  if  to  attend  the  prince  to  the  frontier.     No  He  8  be- 
sooner  was  he  gone  than  his  brother  fell  suddenly  on  tS^^we/of 
D&r&,  made  him  and  his  son  Sepehr  Shuk6h  prisoners,  JvS^upto 
and  sent  to  all  the  king's   officers   to  announce  his  -^^^^^*'»«*">- 
capture. 

The  news   reciched  Aurangzib  while  he  was   celebrating  the 
first  anniversary  of  his  accession.     He  concealed  the  itbesfan 
intelligence  until  it  was  confirmed  beyond  doubt,  when  jmiee; ' 
he  ordered  public  rejoicings,  and  directed  the  feast  of  RamaiAn  24. 
the  accession  to  be  prolonged.     It  had  scarcely  expired  He  is 
when  his  prisoners  arrived  at  the  capital.     D&v&y  by  toD^hL 
special  orders,  was  brought  in  loaded  with  chains,  on  jiSy26;' 
a  sorry  elephant,  without  housings,  and  was  thus  con-  zfCAadak 
ducted  up  the  most  populous  streets  of  the  city.     The  gynipftthyof 
sight  awakened  a  general  feeling  of  compassion  and  the  people, 
indignation;  and  Bernier  thought  an  insurrection  so  probable, 
that  he  went  into  the  street  armed,  and  prepared  for  any  exi- 
gency that  might  arise  ;  but  the  sympathy  of  the  people  was 
only  shown  in  tears  and  groans.     D4r4  was  exposed  through  all 
the  principal  places,  and  then  led  off  to  a  prison  in  Old  Delhi. 
The  inhabitants  were  less  patient  on  the  next  day,  when   the 
chief  of  Ji'm  was  recognised  on  his  way  to  court.    A  mob  P^KpTQl^ 
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diately  assembled,  who  first  assailed  him  with  reproaches  and 
curses;  and,  growing  warmer  as  their  numbers  increased,  began 
to  throw  mud,  then  tiles  and  stones;  and  at  last  got  to  such  a 
pitch  of  fury,  that  several  lives  were  lost,  and  the  chief  himself 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  if  he  had  not  been  rescued  by 
the  police. 

Next  day  the  leader  of  the  riot  was  put  to  death.  A  few  days 
after  this  tumult,  a  mock  consultation  was  held  with  some  of 
the  king's  counsellors  and  some  learned  lawyers,  at  which  Dard 
was  pronounced  worthy  of  death,  as  an  apostate  from  the  Ma- 
He  is  put  hometan  religion.  Aurangzib,  with  seeming  reluctance, 
to  death,  gj^yg  j^jg  Q^dcrs  Conformably  to  this  opinion,  and  a 
personal  enemy  was  selected  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect. 
D&T&  was,  with  his  son,  preparing  some  lentils  (the  only  food 
they  would  touch,  for  fear  of  poison),  when  he  saw  the  execu- 
tioners, and  at  once  guessed  his  fate:  he  snatched  up  a  small 
knife,  which  he  had  just  been  using,  and  defended  himself 
manfully,  until  oppressed  by  numbers.  His  body  was  exhibited 
to  the  populace  on  an  elephant;  his  head  was  cut  off  and  carried 
to  Aurangzib,  who  ordered  it  to  be  placed  on  a  platter,  and  to 
be  wiped  and  washed  in  his  presence.  When  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  it  was  the  real  head  of  D4ri,  he  began  to  weeji, 
and,  with  many  expressions  of  sorrow,  directed  it  to  be  interred 
in  the  tomb  of  Humiyun.  Sepehr  Shuk6h  was  sent  away,  in 
confinement,  to  Gwdli6r.* 

During  these  transactions.  Prince  Sultan  and  Mir  Jumla 
^SSS^shujA  ^®^^  carrying  on  their  operations  against  Shuj4.  That 
sui^'^and  Priiice,  on  retiring  towards  Bengal,  had  taken  up  a 
Mir  Jumla.  positiou  at  M6ngir,  and  had  thrown  up  a  strong  in- 
trenchment  between  the  hills  and  the  Ganges;  but  Mir  Jumla 
turned  his  left  flank  by  a  march  through  the  hills,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fall  back  on  RAjmahal,  where,  during  his  long 
government  of  Bengal,  he  had  established  a  sort  of  capital. 
The  rainy  season  now  set  in,  which  in  that  country  puts  an 
end  to  every  sort  of  movement  by  land,  and  Mir  Jumla  cantoned 

*  AlmoBt  all  the  account  of  DiitCs  pro-  such  fresh  materials  have  their  disadvan- 
ceedings  is  taken  from  Khdf I  KhAn.  I  tages  as  well  as  their  advantages.  Before 
have  seldom  used  Bemier's  delightful  nar-      the  subjects  have  been  discussed  and  exar 


rative,  except  when  he  was  an  eyewit-  mined,  each  man  knows  but  a  fragment  of 
ness  ;  for,  although  he  does  not  difiPer  in  the  whole,  and  to  it  he  adapts  the  reports 
the  main  from  tht  native  historian,  he      he  hears  from  others :  the  beaten  party 


introduces  many  particulars  not  probable  have  always  some  act  of  treachery,  or 

in  themselves,  and  not  alluded  to  by  the  some  extraordinary  accident,  with  which 

other.     It  is  true  that  he  mxist  have  re-  to  excuse  their  defeat ;  and  all  men  take  a 

ceived  his  accounts  from  persons  engaged  pleasure  in  discovering  secret historieeand 

in  the  transactions,  and  that  almost  im-  ktent  motives,  which  are  soon  forgotten 

mediately  after  they  had  occurred ;  but  unless  confirmed  by  further  testimony. 
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at  8ome  distance  from  R^jinahal.     Ad  importaDt  eveut  to  both 
parties  had  taken  place  before  this  pause.     Prince  SultAn  had 
long  been  discontented  with  playing  the  part  of  a  pageant  under 
the  authority  of  Mir  Jumla;   and  his  impatience  became   so 
ungovernable,  that,  although  he  was  the  eldest  son  and  recog- 
nised heir  of  Aurangzib,  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
8huj&,  and  finally  deserted  to  his  camp.     ShujA  re-  wncesui- 
ceived  him  with  honour,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  to  sEnjI 
marriage;  but,  either  from  disappointed  expectations  Jime; 
or  natural  levity  of  temper,  Sult4n  became  as  much  dis-  bmmbAi^ 
satisfied  in  his  new  situation  as  he  had  been  before;  hia»iie- 
and  after  taking  an  active  part  in  the  hostilities  which  ?^?wio, 
recommenced  after  the  rainy  season,  he  again  deserted  K.u'.im, 
his  party,  and  returned  to  Mir  Jumla's  camp.  sfcie; 

Aurangzib,  who  had  at  one  time  determined  on  a  journey  to 
Bengal,  had  given  it  up  before  this  news  reached  him.  He 
showed  himself  little  affected  by  his  son's  behaviour;  he  ordered 
him  to  be  committed  to  prison,  and  kept  him  in  con-  andisim- 

/>  .    /.  prifloned  by 

nnement  tor  many  years.  his  father. 

From  this  time  Shujd's  affairs  went  progressively  to  decay. 
After  a  series  of  unsuccessful  struggles,  he  was  com-  shajifUoB 
pelled  to  retreat  to  Dacca;  and,  Mir  Jumla  continuing  ^,J^^^ 
to  press  him  with  vigour,  he  quitted  his  army,  fled  ^ 


April  or 


ay; 


with  a  few  attendants,  and  took  refuge  with  the  rija  of  sAw^or 
AracAn.  His  subsequent  story  is  uncertain.  It  would  ^»™»»^' 
api)ear  that  the  rdja  took  some  unfair  steps  to  prevent  reSSS^g'^ 
his  leaving  AracAn,  and  that  Shujd  entered  into  a  plot  ^'*  ^*- 
with  the  Mussulmans  of  the  country,  to  overturn  the  r&ja*s 
government:  this  much  is  certain,  that  Shuji  and  all  his  family 
were  cut  off,  and,  though  there  were  many  rumours  regarding 
them,  were  never  heard  of  more. 

His  ignorance  of  Shuja's  fate  left  Aurangzib  in  some  uneasi- 
ness for  a  time,  but  that  and  all  his  other  grounds  of  anxiety 
were  removed  before  the  end  of  the  next  year.     He  had  at- 
tempted by  means  of  threats,  and  afterwards  by  force,  to  compel 
the  rija  of  Sirinagar  to  give  up  Soleimdn  Shnk6h.     The  raja 
(whether  from  avarice,  or  policy,  or  sense  of  honour)  spieimAn 
withstood  all  his  demands,  until  he  had  recourse  to  Jei  Sewija^cf^ 
Sing,  his  zealous  agent  in  all  negotiations  with  Hindiis.  ^.d.  iwi.' 
By  that  chiefs  persuasion,  the  rAja  was,  at  length,  in-  J!i;i67i 
duced  to  make  over  Soleimin  to  the  imperial  officers,  A^^afii. 
and  by  them  he  was  conveyed  to  Delhi.* 
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He  was  paraded  throngh  tlie  city  on  an  elephant,  and  then 
brought  before  the  emperor.  The  chain*  were  taken  off  his 
legs,  bnt  his  hands  were  still  secured  in  gilded  fetters.  His 
appearance  affected  many  of  the  courtiers  to  tears.  Even 
Aurangzlb  put  on  an  appearance  of  compassion;  and  when  he 
entreated  that,  rather  than  have  his  strength  and  reason 
undermined  by  drugs  •  (as  was  thought  to  be  often  the  fate  of 
captive  princes),  he  might  be  put  to  death  at  once,  the  emperor 
addressed  him  in  the  mildest  accents,  and  assured  him  of  safety 
and  good  treatment.'  It  was  not  believed  that  he  kept  his  word, 
for  SoleimAn,  his  brother  Sepehr  Shuk6h,  and  the  young  son  of 
Mordd,  all  died  in  Gwdli6r  within  a  short  space;*  while  the 
emperor's  own  son,  SultAn,  who  was  confined  in  the  same  fort, 
lived  several  years,  and  was  partially  restored  to  freedom. 

The  atrocious  murder  of  Mordd,  which  took  place  a  few 
Morid  mur-  mouths   after  Soleimin's    imprisonment,  iustifies   the 

deredinhia  ,  .   .  _.     ^  Z'  ^  \ '^         ,      , 

prison.  worst  suspicious.  That  unfortunate  prmce  had  en- 
deavoured to  escape,  by  means  of  a  rope  let  down  from  the 
battlements;  but  the  wailing  of  a  Hindi  concubine,  of  whom  he 
was  taking  leave,  drew  the  attention  of  the  guard,  and  led  to  the 
discovery  of  his  design.  Aurangzlb  felt  that  his  own  security  was 
incomplete  while  his  brother  lived ;  and,  as  he  had  not  even  the 
shadow  of  an  offence  to  allege  against  him,  he  instigated  the  son 
of  a  man,  who  had  been  arbitrarily  put  to  death  by  the  prince 
while  viceroy  of  Guzerit,  to  complain  of  him  as  a  murderer; 
when,  after  the  ceremony  of  a  trial,  and  a  legal  sentence,  the 
unhappy  Mor&d  was  executed  in  his  prison.* 

Some  time  before  this  period,  Aurangzib  sent  a  force  against  the 
A.©,  iwi,  r^ja  of  Bikanfr,  who  had  deserted  him  in  the  Deckan, 
^.^.^lon!'*  aiid  still  held  out  against  him.  He  was  reduced  to 
Babi  oa  sAni.   gnbmissioii  by  this  expedition. 

When  the  quiet  of  Bengal  had  been  restored  by  the  sue- 
ExTOdition  cesses  of  Mfr  Jumla,  it  seems  to  have  been  an  object 
toAsirihS!"^  with  Aurangzft)  to  find  employment  for  that  power- 
ful minister.  To  that  end  he  engaged  him  in  the  conquest 
of  Assim,  a  rich  country  lying  along  the  river  Brahmaputra, 
and  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  woody  mountains.  Mir  Jumla 
marched  from  Dacca  up  the  river,  conquered  the  petty  princi- 
pality of  Ciich  Behdr,  overran  the  plain  of  AssAm,  and  took 

*  [For  the  puttay  or    slow  poison  of  '  Bernier,  who  was  present  at  the  in- 

poppies,  see  Iftiirs  India,  vol.  ii,  p.  401,       terview. 
note.— Ed.]  *  Bemier.     '  KhiLfl  TSh&n,     Bemier. 
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possession  of  Gh^rgong,  the  capital.      He  announced  his  suc- 
cess   with    great    exultation    to    the    emperor,    and  ^.d.  lesa, 
boasted  of  his  intention  of  pursuing  his  conquests,  and  JfS^i^V 
opening  the  way  to  China.     Soon  after  this  the  rainy  subine. 
season  set  in  ;  the  whole  plain  was  flooded ;  the  cavalry  could 
not  march,  nor  even  forage  ;  the  natives  assembled  on  all  sides, 
cut  off  supplies  and  stragglers,  and  distressed  the  camp  ;  and  as 
the   rains   subsided,  a  pestilential   disorder  broke   out   among 
the   troops ;    so   that  when    the    season    opened,    Mir   Jimila, 
although   he   had   received  reinforcements,  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce his  magnificent  projects,  and  even  required  the  exertion 
of  his  known  talents  to  obtain  such  contributions  and  cessions 
from  the  rdja  as  might  save  his  honour  from  the  appearance  of 
a  defeat.      When  he    had   accomplished    this    object  j£;^^' 
he  withdrew  his  army  ;   but  died  before   he   reached  j^^S^i 
Dacca,    worn    out  with    the    fatigues    and    sufferings  g^^'^f 
which,  though  at  a  very  advanced  age,  he  had  en-  J^'^Jg^ 
countered  equally  with  the  himiblest  soldier.^**     The  ^f%f^'* 
emperor  immediately  raised  his  son,  Mohammed  Amln,  R4tiiazAn  2. 
to  the  high  rank  and  honours  which  had  been  possessed  by  the 
deceased. 

The  death  of  this  powerful   subject  seemed  to  relieve  Au- 
rangzib    from    every  ground    for  jealousy  or    appre-  nangeroiiB 
hension  ;  but  he  had  recently  received  a  severe  warning  Aar»ng«ib. 
of  the  precarious  terms   on  which   he  still  held  his   life   and 
empire.     Soon  after  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession  he 
was   seized  with  a  violent  illness,   which   at  first  threatened 
immediate  death,  and  afterwards  left  him  in  a  state  of  extreme 
bodily  weakness,  and  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the   use   of 
speech.     This  unexpected  calamity  shook  his  newly-established 
government  to  its  foundations.     Reports  were  current  intoigues 
that  Raja  Jeswant  was  in  full  march  to  release  Shih  tion. 
Jehd,n,  and  that  Mohdbat  Khdn  was  coming  from  Cdbul  with 
the  same  intention.      The  partisans   of  the   deposed  monarch 
began  to  intrigue  at  the  capital ;  while  two  parties  were  formed 
among  the  emperor's  own  adherents — one  anxious  to  secure  the 
succession  to  his  second  son,  Moazzim,  and  the  other  to  raise 
his  third  son,  Akber,"  to  the  throne.     These  dangers  pirnmoBB 
were  averted  by  the  constancy  and  force  of  mind  of  t^^nS^*' 
Aurangzib  himself.     On  the  fifth  day  of  his  illness,  -^"•°«*^*»- 
though   scarcely   rescued   from  the  jaws  of  death,  he   caused 


1*  EM£i  Khi&n.     Bernier. 


"[Or  rather  A«.n..-^.^QQQgl^ 
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himself  to  be  raised  np,  and  received  the  homage  of  his  prin- 
cipal courtiers  ;  and  on  a  subsequent  day,  when  his  having  a 
fainting-fit  had  led  to  a  general  report  that  he  was  dead,  he 
summoned  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  nobles  to  his  bedside  ; 
and  although  not  yet  recovered  from  the  paralysis  which  had 
affected  his  tongue,  he  wrote  an  order,  in  their  presence,  to  his 
sister  Roushan&r^,  to  send  his  great  seal,  which  had  been  in- 
trusted to  her,  and  placed  it  near  himself,  that  no  use  might  be 
made  of  it  without  his  special  orders.  The  respect  and  admi- 
ration inspired  by  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  had  as  much 
effect  in  suppressing  distuiibances  as  the  prospect  they  afforded 
of  his  recovery." 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  he  set  off  for  Cashmir,  where 
HiBrwvery.  he  hopcd  to  regain  his  strength  sooner  than  at  any 
Dec.  6.  '       place  in  the  plains." 

While  Aurangzib  was  seeking  repose  in  the  north,  a  scene 
Disturb-  was  opening  in  the  Deckan,  with  which  his  thoughts 
Deckan.       were  soou  to  be  fully  employed. 

The  Maratta  race,  it  will  be  remembered,  inhabits  the  country 
DeacTimion  lying  between  the  range  of  mountains  which  stretches 
ratta  country,  along  the  south  of  the  Nerbadda,  parallel  to  the 
Vindhya  chain,  and  a  line  drawn  from  Goa,  on  the  seacoast, 
through  Bidar  to  Chdnda,  on  the  Warda.  That  river  is  its 
boundary  on  the  east,  as  the  sea  is  on  the  west. 

The  great  feature  of  the  country  is  the  range  of  SiAdri,  more 
commonly  called  the  Ghdts,  which  runs  along  the  western 
part  of  it,  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  sea  ;  and,  though  only 
from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  high,  is  made  very  remarkable  by  its 
own  peculiarities,  and  by  the  difference  between  the  tracts 
which  it  divides.  On  the  west  it  rises  abruptly,  nearly  from  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  on  that  side  presents  an  almost  inacces- 
sible barrier ;  but  on  the  east,  it  supports  a  table-land  1,500  or 
2,000  feet  high,  extending  eastward,  with  a  gradual  slope,  far 
beyond  the  Maratta  limits,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  strip  of  land  between  the  Ghits  and  the  sea  is  called  the 
C'6ncan,  and  is,  in  general,  very  rugged.  Towards  the  coast  are 
small  rich  plains,  producing  rice  ;  the  rest  is  almost  impervious 
from  rocks  and  forests,  cut  by  numerous  torrents,  which  change, 
when  near  the  sea,  into  muddy  creeks,  among  thickets  of  man- 
grove."   The  summits  of  the  ridge  itself  are  bare  rocks  ;  its 

"  Bernier.     Kh4fi  Khdn  merely  men-      sea  once  washed  the  foot  of  the  Ghits, 
tions  a  dangerous  illness.  and  that  the  C<Sncan  was  rescued  from  it 

'^  Bernier.  by  a  miracle  of  one  of  the  gods. 

"  The  native  legends  relate  that  the  /^^^r^T^ 
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sides  are  tliickly  covered  with  tall  trees  mixed  with  underwood. 
The  forest  spreads  over  the  contiguous  part  of  the  table-land  to 
the  east,  a  tract  broken  by  deep  winding  valleys  and  ravines, 
forming  fit  haunts  for  the  wild  beasts  with  which  the  range  is 
peopled.  Fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  ridge,  the  valleys 
become  wide  and  fertile,  and  by  degrees  are  lost  in  open  plains, 
which  stretch  away  to  the  eastward,  covered  with  cultivation, 
but  bare  of  trees,  and  rarely  crossed  by  ranges  of  moderate 
hills.  The  great  chain  of  the  GhAts  receives  the  whole  fury 
of  the  south-west  monsoon,  the  force  of  which  is  thus  broken 
before  it  reaches  the  plains.  For  several  months  the  high  points 
are  wrapped  in  clouds,  and  beaten  by  rains  and  tempests.  The 
moisture  soon  runs  off  from  the  upper  tracts,  but  renders  the 
C6ncan  damp  and  insalubrious  throughout  the  year. 

The  greatest  of  the  inferior  branches  of  hills  which  run  east 
from  the  Ghits  is  that  called  the  range  of  Ch&nd6r,  from  one 
of  the  forts  constructed  on  its  summits.  It  separates  the  low 
basin  of  the  Tapti  from  that  of  the  Godiveri,  on  the  table-land. 
The  basin  of  the  Tapti  is  composed  of  Khind^sh  and  Berir, 
fertile  plains,  only  separated  from  Guzer^t  by  the  forest  tract  of 
Bagldna,  and  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  high  country, 
which  is  more  peculiarly  that  of  the  Marattas. 

The  whole  of  the  Ghits  and  neighbouring  mountains  often 
terminate  towards  the  top  in  a  wall  of  smooth  rock,  the  highest 
points  of  which,  as  well  as  detached  portions  on  insulated  hills, 
form  natural  fortresses,  where  the  only  labour  required  is  to  get 
access  to  the  level  space,  which  generally  lies  on  the  summit. 
Various  princes,  at  different  times,  have  profited  by  these  posi- 
tions. They  have  cut  flights  of  steps  or  winding  roads  up 
the  rocks,  fortified  the  entrance  with  a  succession  of  gateways, 
and  erected  towers  to  command  the  approaches  ;  and  thus 
studded  the  whole  of  the  region  about  the  Ghits  and  their 
branches  with  forts,  which,  but  for  frequent  experience,  would  be 
deemed  impregnable. 

Though  the   Marattas  had  never  appeared  in  history  as  a 
nation,  they  had  as  strongly-marked  a  character  as  if  Acoonntof 
they  had    always    formed    a    united    commonwealth.  "»e^^i<»- 
Though  more  like  to  the  lower  orders  in   Hindostan  than  to 
their  southern  neighbours  in  CAnara  and  Tilingina,  they  could 
never  for  a  moment  be  confounded  with  either. 

They  are  small  sturdy  men,  well  made,  though  not  handsome. 
They  are  all  active,  laborious,  hardy,  and  persevering.  If  they 
have  none  of  the  pride  and  dignity  of  the  Rdjpiits,  they  harcr 
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none  of  their  indolence  or  their  want  of  worldly  wisdom.  A 
RijpAt  warrior,  as  long  as  he  does  not  dishonour  his  race, 
seems  almost  indifferent  to  the  result  of  any  contest  he  is 
engaged  in.  A  Maratta  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  result,  and 
cares  little  for  the  means,  if  he  can  attain  his  object.  For  this 
purpose .  he  will  strain  his  wits,  renounce  his  pleasures,  and 
hazard  his  person ;  but  he  has  not  a  conception  of  sacrificing 
his  life,  or  even  his  interest,  for  a  point  of  honour.  This  differ- 
ence of  sentiment  affects  the  outward  appearance  of  the  two 
nations  ;  there  is  something  noble  in  the  carriage  even  of  an 
ordinary  Rdjpi'it,  and  something  vulgar  in  that  of  the  most 
distinguished  Maratta. 

The  Rajpiit  is  the  most  worthy  antagonist — the  Maratta  the 
most  formidable  enemy;  for  he  will  not  fail  in  boldness  and 
enterprise  when  they  are  indispensable,  and  will  always  support 
them,  or  supply  their  place,  by  stratagem,  activity,  and  perse- 
verance. All  this  applies  chiefly  to  the  soldiery,  to  whom  more 
bad  qualities  might  fairly  be  ascribed.  The  mere  husbandmen 
are  sober,  frugal,  and  industrious,  and,  though  they  have  a  dash 
of  the  national  cunning,  are  neither  turbulent  nor  insincere. 

The  chiefs,  in  those  days,  were  men  of  families  who  had  for 
generations  filled  the  old  Hindii  offices  of  heads  of  villages  or 
functionaries  of  districts,"  and  had  often  been  employed  as 
partisans  under  the  governments  of  Ahmednagar  and  BijipAr. 
They  were  all  Sudras,  of  the  same  cast  with  their  people, 
though  some  tried  to  raise  their  consequence  by  claiming  an 
infusion  of  Rdjput  blood. 

The  early  Mahometan  writers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  Marattas.  We  can  perceive,  by  the 
surnames  of  some  chiefs  whom  they  mention,  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  that  race ;  but  the  word  Maratta  first  occurs 
in  Ferishta,  in  the  transactions  of  the  year  a.d.  1485,  and  is 
not  then  applied  in  a  general  sense.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  king  of  Bijipiir 
adopted  the  Maratta  language,  instead  of  Persian,  for  his 
financial  papers  ;  and  as  he  was  substituting  natives  of  the 
Deckan  for  foreigners  in  his  armies,  he  enlisted  a  considerable 
number  of  Marattas  among  them.  They  were  at  first  chiefly 
employed  in  the  lowest  military  capacity,  that  of  garrisoning 
forts;  by  degrees  their  aptitude  for  service  as  light  cavalry  was 
discovered,  and  they  began  to  obtain  military  rank  under  the 

>^  Pat^,  d^mukha,  d^pindiB,  etc,  etc.    See  pp.  67  aM  270. 
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governments  of  Bij^pAr  and  Ahmednagar;  while  individuals 
were  also  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Kutb  Shih  kings  of 
Golconda.  Still  they  are  very  little  mentioned  by  the  Mussul- 
man writers,  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'. 
In  the  time  of  Malik  Amber  they  emerge  into  notice,  and 
thenceforward  occupy  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  historj-  of  the 
Deckan." 

Among  the  officers  of  Malik  Amber  was   a  person  named 
Mdloji,  of   a    respectable  though   not  a  considerable  Btseof 
family,  the  surname  of  which  was  Bosla.     He  served  family, 
with  a  few  men  mounted  on  his  own  horses,  and  was  especially 
dei)endent  on  the  protection  of  Jddu  BAo. 

If  any  Maratta  had  a  claim  to  Rijpdt  descent,  it  was  the 
family  of  J4du.  The  name  is  that  of  one  of  the  Rdjput  tribes  : 
it  was  borne  at  the  first  Mahometan  invasion  by  the  rija  of 
De6giri,  the  greatest  prince  in  the  Deckan;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  protector  of  Mdlojf  (who  was  d6smukh  of  a 
district  not  far  from  De6giri)  may  have  been  descended  from 
that  stock.  Whatever  was  his  origin,  Liikji  Jddu  Rao  had 
attained  to  a  command  of  10,000  men  under  Malik  Amber,  and 
was  a  person  of  such  consequence,  that  his  desertion  to  Shah 
JehAn  turned  the  fate  of  a  war  against  his  former  master. 

It  was  long  before  this  defection  that  M&lqjf  B6sla  attended 
a  great  Hindu  festival  at  the  house  of  Jddu,  accompanied  by 
his  son  Shihjl,  a  boy  of  five  years  old.  During  the  merriment 
natural  to  such  an  occasion,  Jddu  Rdo  took  young  Shdhji  and 
his  own  daughter,  a  girl  of  three  years  old,  on  his  knees,  and 
said,  laughing,  that  "  they  were  a  fine  couple,  and  ought  to  be 
man  and  wife."  To  his  surprise,  Miloji  instantly  started  up, 
and  called  on  the  company  to  witness  that  the  daughter  of 
Jidu  was  affianced  to  his  son.  It  did  not  require  the  pride  of 
birth  to  raise  Jddu's  indignation  at  the  advantage  taken  of 
him,  and  the  consequence  was  a  rupture  between  him  and  his 
dependent.  But  Mdloji  was  by  this  time  on  the  road  to 
fortune  :  he  acquired  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  increased  his 
party,  and,  being  an  active  partisan,  rose  at  last  to  a  command 
of  5,000  horse  in  the  service  of  Ahmednagar,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  large  jAglr,  of  which  the  chief  place  was  Pdna.  He 
had  still  kept  up  his  son's  claim  to  the  daughter  of  Jidu  Rdo, 
which,  in  his  present  prosperity,  was  no  longer  looked  on  as  so 
unreasonable ;   and  Jddu  Rdo  at  last  consenting,  his  daughter 

>•  Grant  Duff,  vol.  L  pp.  73-96.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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was  regularly  married  to  ShdhjI.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this 
union  was  Sivajl,  the  founder  of  the  Maratta  empire." 

Shdhji  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  great  actor  in  the  last 
shAhjiB68ia.  events  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednagar."  He  then 
entered  the  service  of  BijdpAr,  and  was  continued  in  his  j4gir, 
which  had  fallen  to  that  state  in  the  partition  of  the  Ahmed- 
nagar  territory.  He  was  afterwards  employed  on  conquests  to 
the  southward,  and  obtained  a  much  more  considerable  jagir 
in  the  Mysore  country,  including  the  towns  of  Sira  and  Ban- 
galor. 

As  all  Maratta  chiefs  were  wholly  illiterate,  their  affairs  were 
sivaji  Bdsia.  managed  by  Bramins,  who  formed  a  numerous  class  of 
men  of  business,  even  under  the  Mahometans.  A  person  of 
that  cast,  therefore,  whose  name  was  Dddaji  CcSndu,  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  jAgir  at  P6na,  and  to  him  was  committed  the  care 
of  the  chiefs  second  son,  Sivaji,  the  elder  accompanying  his 
father  to  the  Mysore.  The  education  of  a  young  Maratta  con- 
sisted in  horsemanship,  hunting,  and  military  exercises ;  and 
as  Piina  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  hilly  country  with 
the  plains,  Sivaji's  principal  associates  were  the  soldiery  belong- 
ing to  his  father's  horse,  or  the  plundering  highlanders  of  the 
neighbouring  Ghdts.  From  such  companions  he  imbibed  an 
early  love  of  adventure,  which  was  increased  by  his  fondness  for 
listening  to  the  ballads  of  his  country.  By  the  time  he  was 
sixteen  he  began  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  Dadaji,  by  whom 
he  had  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  management  of  the 
jAgir  ;  and  though  he  was  generally  popular  for  his  conciliating 
Hia  robberies,  mauucrs,  he  was  already  suspected  of  sharing  in 
several  extensive  gang-robberies  committed  in  the  Concan. 
Those  practices  and  his  hunting  excursions  made  him  familiar 
with  every  path  and  defile  throughout  the  Ghdts,  and  he  was 
before  well  acquainted  with  their  wild  inhabitants.  Those  in 
the  parts  of  the  range  north  of  Piina  were  Bhils  and  Ciills," 
and  those  to  the  south  R£miisfs  ;  but  immediately  to  the  west  of 
Piina  were  Marattas,  who  had  long  braved  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  that  uncultivated  region,  and  who  were  called 
M£ walls,  from  the  appellation  of  the  valleys  where  they  resided. 
ffisftdhe-  H^  wfts  from  among  these  last  that  Sivaji  chose  his 
™^*«-  earliest  adherents ;   and  as  he  was   remarkably  quick 

and  observing,  he  soon  perceived  a  way  of  employing  them  on 
higher  objects  than  he  had  yet  been  engaged  with, 

"  He  was  born  in  May  1627  (Grant  '•  A.D.  1636.    See  p.  582. 
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The  hill-forts    belonging  to    Bijipur    were    generally   mnch 
neglected:    being  remote  and  unhealthy,  they  were  He  surprises 
sometimes  occupied  by  a  single   Mahometan  officer,  ^^^^i-*^'*- 
with  a  small  garrison  of  ill-paid  local  troops  ;   at  other  times 
they  were   left  in   charge   of  the   nearest  d^smukh,   or   other 
revenue  officer.     Among   those  in    the   last    predicament   was 
T6ma,  a  strong  fort  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Piina.     Of  tliis 
place  Sivaji  contrived  to  get  possession,*  and  succeeded,  a.d.  i646. 
by  a  proper  application  of  arguments  and  money,  in  convincing 
the  court  of  Bijdpur  that  it  was  better  in  his  hands  than  in 
those   of  the   d6smukh.      But  on   his   afterwards   fortifying   a 
neighbouring  hill,  the  attention  of  the  government  was  seriously 
drawn  to  him,  and  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  Shahji  on 
his  son's  proceedings.     Shdhji  made  the  best  excuse  he  could, 
and  wrote  in  strong  terms  to  Dddajl  and  Sivaji  to  forbid  their 
attempting  any  further  encroachments.     The  Bramin   used  all 
his  endeavours  to  i)ersuade  his  young  chief  to  attend  to  these 
injunctions  ;   but  he  did  not  long  survive   the  receipt  of  them, 
and  Sivaji,  when  freed  from  his  control,  pursued  his  enterprises 
with  more  audacity  than  before.     He  withheld  the  revenue  of 
the  j^gir,  which  was  due  to  Shahjf ;  and  as  there  were  two  forts 
within  it  (Chikan  and   Supa),  held  by  officers  imme-  He  usurps 
diately  under  his  father,  he  gained  over  the  first  and  jk^irf^'^**'^* 
surprised  the  second  ;    and  being  now  master  within  his   own 
jigfr,  he  proceeded  to  more  extensive  undertakings.     He  bribed 
the   Mahometan  governor  to  surrender  Condilna,   or  obtains  pos- 
Singhar,  a  strong  hill-fort  near  Piina  :  and,  by  taking  seveSS  forts. 
advantage  of  a  dispute  between  two  Bramin  brothers,  friends  of 
his  own,  who  were  contesting  the  command  of  the  still  stronger 
hill-fort  of  Purandar,  he  introduced  a  body  of  Mdwdlis  a.d.  im7. 
into  the  place,  and  treacherously  took  possession  of  it  for  him- 
self.« 

As  all  these  acquisitions  were  made  without  bloodshed,  and 
without  disturbing  the  neighbouring  districts,  they  called  forth 
no  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Bij£j)6r,  who  was  at  this 
time  occupied  with  conquests  to  the  southward,  and  with  the 
magnificent  buildings  which  he  was  erecting  at  his  capital." 

•  Grant  Duff,  vol.  L  p.  181.  valleys,  until  he  had  stolen  into  a  situa- 

"  Grant  Duff.  tion  from  whence  he  could  at  once  spring 

°  "  Thus  did  Sivaji  obtain  possession  on  his  prey,  accounts  both  for  the  dif- 

of  the  tract  between  Chacun   and  the  ficulty  found  in  tracing  his  early  rise,  and 

Keera  :  and  the  manner  in  which  he  es-  the  astoniBhing  rapidity  with  which  he 

tablished  himself,  watching  and  crouching  extended  his  power,  when   hifi  progress 

like  the  wily  tiger  of  his  own  mountain  had  attracted  notice,  and  longer  ooncealPp 
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But  the  time  was  come  when  Sivajf  s  own  views  required  that 
RevoTte  he  should  throw  off  the  mask.*'  The  signal  of  open 
JSvS^St  rebellion  was  the  plunder  of  a  convoy  of  royal  treasure 
of  Bfjipur.  jj^  ^j^^  Concan  ;  and  before  the  court  recovered  its 
A.D.  1648.  gurprige  at  this  outrage,  it  heard  that  five  of  the 
principal  hill-forts  in  the  Ghats  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Takes  po8-  Sivaji.  Almost  immediately  after  this,  a  Bramin 
thf  nor^ern  officcr  of  his  Surprised  and  made  prisoner  the  Ma- 
c<Jncan.  homctan  governor  of  the  northern  C6ncan  ;  and  not 
only  took  possession  of  KaMn,  where  he  resided,  but  occupied 
the  whole  of  his  province,  and  compelled  him  to  give  orders  for 
the  surrender  of  all  his  forts.  Sivaji  was  transported  with 
this  success.  He  received  the  governor  with  respect,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  honour.  His  first  care  in  his  conquest  was 
to  restore  Hindd  endowments,  and  revive  old  institutions.  He 
His  attach.  ^^^  ^^^^  brought  up  iu  a  strong  Hindu  feeling,  which 
nSTdd  °  '^®  perhaps  was,  at  first,  as  much  national  as  religious ; 
religion.  g^jj^j  q^^  ^f  ^]jla  gp^aug  up  a  rootcd  hatred  to  the 
Mussulmans,  and  an  increasing  attachment  to  his  own  super- 
stitions. This  inclination  fell  so  well  in  with  his  policy,  that 
he  began  to  affect  peculiar  piety,  and  to  lay  claim  to  prophetic 
dreams,  and  other  manifestations  of  the  favour  of  the  gods. 

The  court  of  Bijdpdr,  when  at  length  awakened  to  Sivaji's 
The  jfovem-  dcsigus,  was  Still  misled  by  the  belief  that  he  was  in- 
jSpSrsei^e  stlgatcd  by  his  father.  They  therefore  dissembled 
hoBttwe^fo?  their  displeasure  until  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
^*°°'  making  Shihjl  prisoner.  His  seizure  was  effected, 
under  pretence  of  a  friendly  entertainment,  by  a  chief  of  the 
A,D.  1618.  family  of  G6rpara,  on  whom  Sivaji  afterwards  most 
amply  revenged  his  treachery.**  ShihjCs  assurances  that  he 
was  innocent  of  his  son's  transgressions  received  little  credit 
from  the  court  of  Bij&pAr  ;  and,  after  being  allowed  a  reasonable 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  insurrection,  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  told  that  the  entrance  would  be  built  up  after 
a  certain  period,  unless  Sivaji  should  make  his  submission  in 
the  interval.  Sivaji  was  seriously  alarmed  by  this  threat ;  but 
reflection  convinced  him  that  submission  was  not  the  way  to  gain 
safety  from  so  treacherous  an  enemy.  He  held  out  as  before, 
and  made  overtures  to  Sh£h  Jehin,  whose  territories  he  had 
carefully  abstained  from  injuring.     The   emperor   received  his 

ment  was  impossible."    (Gnuit  Diiflf,  of      mere  abstract.) 
whose   cle*ir  and  animated   account   of  *"  Qrant  Duff. 

Sivaji   that    inserted  in    the   text  is   a  '^*  Ibid.  r^r^r^rrl/^ 
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application  favourably,  took  him  into  his  service,  and  appointed 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  commander  of  5,000.  It  was  probably  owing 
to  his  powerful  interposition  that  Shdhji  was  released  from  his 
dimgeon,  although  he  remained  for  four  years  a  prisoner  ^  „,  le^g 
at  large  in  Blj^piir.  Tranquillity  prevailed  during  this  ^  ^®^^- 
interval,  Sivaji  being  restrained  by  fears  for  his  father,  and  the 
government  of  Bijipiir  by  the  apprehension  that  Sivaji  might 
call  in  the  Moguls. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  disorders  in  Carndta  rendered 
Sh^hji's   presence  necessary  to  the   interests   of  the  ^^^^^^ 
government.     His  own  j&gir  had  been  overrun,  and  his  ^®^®**®^ 
eldest  son  killed;  while  all  the  surrounding  country  was  in  arms, 
and  threatened  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  BijApiir  authorities. 

No  sooner  was  his  father  released,  and  the  attention  of  the 
BljdpAr  government  turned  to  the  affairs  of  Camdta,  Renewal 
than  Siva-ji  began  with  fresh  activity  to  renew  his  plans  encroach* 
of  aggrandisement.     The  whole  of  the  hilly  country  ™®°^®* 
south  of  Piina,  from  the  Ghdts  inclusive  to  the  Upper  Kishna, 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  Hindd  rdja,  whom  Sivaji  could  never 
prevail   on   to   join   in   his    rebellion.     He    now    procured    his 
assassination,  and  profited  by  the  consternation  which  ensued 
to  seize  on  his  territory.     After  this  atrocity  he  surprised  some 
hill-forts  and  built  others,  and  went  on  extending  his  authority, 
until  Prince  Aurangzib  was  sent  down  to  the  Deckan  in  1655. 
Sivaji  at  first  addressed  the  prince  as  a  servant  of  the  Mogul 
government,  and  obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  pos-  Plunders 
sessions  from  the  imperial  authority.     But  when   he  provinces. 
found  Aurangzlb  engaged  in  war  with  the  king  of  Golc6nda, 
and  fancied  he  saw  the  prospect  of  long  troubles,  he  determined 
to  profit  by  the  confusion  at  the  expense  of  all  the  combatants, 
and  for  the  first  time  invaded  the  Mogul  territories.     He  sur- 
prised the  town  of  Jun^r,  and  carried  off  a  large  booty ;  and 
afterwards  attempted  the  same  operation  at  Ahmednagar,  where 
he  met  with  only  partial  success.     The  rapid  conquests  of  Au- 
rangzib  disappointed  all  his  hopes  ;   and,  during  the   prince's 
operations  against  Bij&pAr,  he  endeavoured,   by  every  sort  of 
excuse  and  promise,  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  his  rash  obtams  for- 
attack.     When  the  sickness  of  Sh£h  JehAn  called  off  fZT^. 
Aurangzlb  to  Delhi,  Sivaji  continued  his  devotion,  and  ^*°8**^' 
offered  his  zealous   services,  provided   attention  were  ^•^•^®^^- 
paid  to  some  claims  he  pretended  to  possess  within  the  Mogul 
territory.     The  prince  readily  granted  him  forgiveness,  on  his 
engaging  to  send  a  body  of  horse  to  the  army,  but  endeavoured 
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to  reserve  the  qnestioD  of  his  claims  for  future  inquiry ;  and 
Sivaji,  who  was  as  artful  as  himself,  in  like  manner  suspended 
the  despatch  of  his  horse,  and  confined,  his  services  to  promises 
and  ])rofessions. 

He  now  renewed  his  attacks  on  BijApiir  (where  the  king  had 
been  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  minor);  and  the  regency,  at  length 
aware  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  his  advances  to  power,  de- 
Afsai  KhAn  spatchcd  a  large  army  against  him.  The  commander 
SmftS^'  was  Afzal  KhAn,  who  to  the  usual  arrogance  of  a 
Bijipur.  Mahometan  noble  joined  an  especial  contempt  for  his 
present  enemy.  But  that  enemy  knew  well  how  to  turn  hi^ 
presumption  to  account ;  he  affected  to  be  awed  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  Afzal  Khdn,  and  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  resisting  his 
arms.  He  sent  humble  offers  of  submission  to  the  khin,  who 
deputed  a  Bramin  high  in  his  confidence  to  complete  the  nego- 
tiation. This  man  Sivaji  won  over,  and  by  his  assistance  Afzal 
Khdn  was  easily  persuaded  that  Sivaji  was  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm,  and  was  only  prevented  surrendering  by  his  apprehension 
of  the  consequences.  During  these  negotiations  Afzal  advanced 
through  intricate  and  woody  valleys  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hill-fort  of  PartAbghar,  where  Sivajf  was  residing ;  and  the 
Maratta  consented  to  receive  his  assurances  of  forgiveness  at  a 
personal  interview,  if  the  khAn  would  concede  so  much  to  his 
fears  as  to  come  unattended  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  him. 
Afzal  Kh^n  on  this  quitted  his  army,  and  went  forward  with  an 
escort,  which  he  was  afterwards  persuaded  to  leave  behind,  and 
advance  with  a  single  attendant.  He  was  dressed  in  a  thin 
muslin  robe,  and  carried  a  straight  sword,  more  for  state  than  any 
expectation  of  being  required  to  use  it.  During  this  time  Sivaji 
was  seen  slowly  descending  from  the  fort:  he  advanced  with  a 
timid  and  hesitating  air,  accompanied  by  one  attendant,  and  to 
all  appearance  entirely  unarmed;  but  under  his  cotton  tunic  he 
wore  a  shirt  of  chain-armour,  and,  besides  a  concealed  dagger, 
he  was  armed  with  sharp  hooks  of  steel,  which  are  fastened  on 
the  fingers,  but  lie  concealed  in  the  closed  hand,  and  are  known 
Is  adsasBi.  by  the  descriptive  name  of  "  tiger's  claws."  The  khin 
8?vaji,  ^  looked  with  contempt  on  the  diminutive  figure,  which 
came  crouching  on  to  perform  the  usual  ceremonies  of  meeting; 
but  at  the  moment  of  the  embrace,  Sivajf  struck  his  claws  into 
his  unsuspecting  adversary,  and,  before  he  could  recover  from 
and  hiB  army  ^^^  astouishmcut,  despatched  him  with  his  dagger.  He 
dispersed.  j^j^^j^  before  this,  drawn  his  troops  from  all  quarters, 
bv  secret  paths,  into  the  woods  round  Afzal's  army;  and,  on  a 

oogle 
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signal  from  the  fort,  they  rushed  at  once  on  the  Mussulmans, 
who  were  reposing  in  insolent  security,  and  slaughtered  and 
dispersed  them  almost  without  resistance.^  As  soon  ^.d.  1559. 
as  the  victory  was  secure,  Sivajl  issued  orders  to  spare  ^^^'• 
the  fugitives  :  vast  numbers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, after  wandering  in  the  woods  until  subdued  by  hunger. 
They  were  all  treated  with  humanity;  many  of  them  who  were 
Marattas  entered  into  Sivaji's  service,  and  a  chief  of  that 
nation,  who  refused  to  forfeit  his  allegiance,  was  dismissed  with 
presents.  During  his  whole  career,  Sivaji,  though  he  inflicted 
death  and  torture  to  force  confessions  of  concealed  treasure,  was 
never  personally  guilty  of  any  useless  cruelty. 

This  victory  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  SivajTs  progress.     He 
overran  all  the  country  near  the  Gh^ts,  and  took  possession  of 
all  the  hill-forts;  and  was  going  on  to  complete  the  Another 
reduction  of  the  C6ncan,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  fJSf  biTa- 
march  from  Bfjipiir  of  an  army  much  more  formidable  p^*"- 
than  the  first.     He  threw  part  of  his  troops  into  forts,  and  em- 
ployed the  rest  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies;**  but  ^.D-ieeo. 
he   allowed  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  the  almost  in-  ^^^" 
accessible  fort  of  PanAla,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to 
surrender,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  if  he  had  not  contrived, 
with  his  usual  mixture  of  boldness  and  dexterity,  to  quit  the 
place,  during  a  dark  night,  after  he  had  amused  the  besiegers 
with  the  prospect  of  a  capitulation.     His  escape  was  ascribed  at 
Bijdpilr  to  treachery  in  their  general,  Sidi  J6har,  an  Abyssinian, 
whose  indignation  was  excited  by  this  calimmy,  and  added  to 
the  elements  of  discord  already  abundant  at  BijApi'ir. 

The  king  now  took  the  field  in  person,  and  brought  such  a 
force  along  with  him  as  Sivaji  was  unable  to  resist.  The  wng  of 
His  operations,  during  the  whole  of  this  invasion,  were  SktS^e 
desultory   and   ill-directed  ;    and  before  the  end   of  a  ^^n^ieei^ 
year  he  found  himself  stripped  of  almost  all  his  con-  SSSJS 
quests.     The  king  of  Bijdpiir's  affairs  now  obliged  him  ^ajri 
to  turn  his  attention  to  Carnita,  where  his  presence  was  ^^'^^I'^es**- 
further  required  by  the  revolt  of  SidI  J6har.     He  was  employed 
in  that  country  for  two  whole  years,  during  which  Sivaji  a.i).  i«b. 
recovered  and  increased  his  territories. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  a  peace  was  mediated  by  Shdhjl;  and 
Sivaji  remained  in  possession  of  a  territory  including  sj^^ 
upwards  of  250  miles  of  the  country  on  the  sea  (being  favourable 

^  Grant  Duff.  "  Ihid. 
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peRce.  Ex-  the  part  of  the  C6iican  between  Goa  and  Kalian); 
territory,  while  above  the  Ghits  its  length  was  more  than  150 
miles,  from  the  north  of  Piina  to  the  south  of  Mirich  on  the 
Kishna.  Its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was,  at  the  widest 
A.B.  1662.  part,  100  miles.  In  this  small  territory  the  hardiness 
and  predatory  habits  of  his  soldiers  enabled  him  to  maintain 
an  army  of  7,000  horse  and  50,000  foot5 


CHAPTER  II. 
FROM  1662  TO  1681. 


It  was  about  this  period  that  Aurangzib  was  attacked  by  the 
violent  sickness  which  exposed  his  life  to  so  much  danger.^  He 
had  previously  appointed  his  maternal  uncle,  ShAyista  KhAn,^  to 
the  viceroy alty  of  the  Deckan,  and  that  officer  was  now  residing 
at  Aurangdb^. 

It  does  not  appear  what  led  to  an  open  rupture  between 
sivaj^'srap-  Sivaji  and  the  Moguls;  but  soon  after  the  peace  with 
About^S^"*  ^^J^V^^  ^^  ^^^  Sivaji's  horse  ravaging  their  country 
end  of  nearly  to  AurangAbdd,  and  himself  taking  their  forts 
a!h!  lOTi      in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jun6r. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  aggressions,  Shdyista  Kh4n  marched 
shAytata  ^^^^  AuraugAbAd,  drove  Sivaji's  army  out  of  the  field, 
KhAn  took  the  fort  of  Chdkan,  and  finallv  took  up  his  ground 

affainBthim.  at  PAua,  withiu  twelve  miles  of  Singhar,  the  hill-fort 
oocnpies  into  which  Sivaji  had  retired.  At  PAna,  Shdyista 
occupied  the  house  in  which  Sivaji  had  passed  his  early 
days;  and  it  was  probably  the  local  knowledge  thus  acquired 
that  suggested  a  plan  for  chastising  the  intruder.  The  khdn 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  guard  against  the  advance  of 
Niflrht  troops,  and  also  against  the  admission  of  Marattas 
IT^ji?  individually  into  the  town;  and  in  these  circumstances, 
and  with  his  troops  cantoned  around  him,  he  thought  himself 
as  secure  as  if  he  were  in  a  peaceful  country.  But  Sivaji,  who 
was  well  aware  of  all  that  was  passing,  left  Singhar  one  evening 
after  dark,  and,  posting  small  bodies  of  infantry  on  the  road  to 
support  him,  went  on  with  twenty-five  MAwalls  to  the  town. 

^  Qrant  Diiff.  had  married  Shdh  JehlUi.    Orme  calls  him 

*  See  page  613.  **  the  first  subject  in  the  empire,  not  of 

*  [ShAyista  Kh&n  was  the  son  of  Ntir"     the  royal  blood." — Ed.] 

Jehan's  brother  Asaf  Khan,  and  his  sister  ^  I 
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He  gained  admission  by  joining  a  marriage  procession,  with  the 
conductor  of  which  he  had  a  previous  concert.  Being  now 
within  the  line  of  guards,  he  proceeded  direct  to  the  house, 
and  entered  by  a  back-door  before  any  person  within  had  a 
suspicion  of  danger.  So  completely  was  Sh&yista  Kh&n  sur- 
prised, that  he  had  barely  time  to  escape  from  his  bedchamber, 
and  received  a  blow  from  a  sword  which  cut  oflF  two  of  his 
fingers,  as  he  was  letting  himself  down  from  a  window  into  the 
court  below.  His  son  and  most  of  his  attendants  were  cut  to 
pieces  in  a  moment.  Sivaji's  retreat  was  as  rapid  as  his  attack: 
he  was  joined  by  his  parties  on  the  road  as  he  retired,  and 
ascended  to  Sioghar  amidst  a  blaze  of  torches,  which  made  his 
triumph  visible  from  every  part  of  the  Mogul  camp*  This 
exploit,  so  congenial  to  the  disposition  of  his  countrymen,  is  the 
one  of  all  his  actions  of  which  the  Marattas  still  speak  with 
the  greatest  exultation.  It  was  attended  with  consequences  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen;  for  Shiyista  KMn  imputed 
his  danger  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  BAja  Jeswant  Sing, 
who  had  not  long  before  been  sent  to  reinforce  him;  and  the 
dissensions  of  the  leaders  crippled  the  army,  until  Aurangzib 
removed  Shdyista  Khin  to  the  government  of  Bengal,'  Prfnoe  m6. 
and  sent  his  son.  Prince  M6azzim,  to  conmiand,  with  againsthim. 
the  assist-ance  of  Jeswant  Sing.  Before  the  prince's  arrival, 
Jeswant  had  withdrawn  to  Aurang^bM,  after  an  attempt  to 
reduce  Singhar,  and  Sivaji  was  preparing  to  take  a  full  re- 
taliation for  the  attack  he  had  been  exposed  to.  During  his 
operations  in  the  mountains,  his  chief  force  was  in  his  infantry; 
but  the  Marattas  had  been  distinguished  in  the  BijApiir  armies 
for  their  services  as  light  cavalry,  and  it  was  in  this  shape  that 
Sivaji  now  resolved  to  employ  them.  After  gaining  sivaji  piun- 
intelligence  of  the  state  of  affairs  where  he  was  going,  ^"*  ^°^^ 
and  deceiving  his  enemies  by  various  feigned  movements,  he 
suddenly  set  off  with  4,000  horse,  and  came  at  once  on  the  rich 
and  defenceless  city  of  Surat,  in  a  part  of  the  country  which 
was  thought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arms.  He  y»j  i«*. 
plundered  it  at  leisure  for  six  days ;  and  though  ^^^SaJi 
beaten  off  from  the  English*  and  Dutch  factories,  sAniw. 
where  some  of  the  native  merchants  had  also  taken  refuge,  he 
carried  off  an  ample  booty,  and  lodged  it  in  safety  in  his  fort  of 
R4ri,  or  R4ighar,  in  the  C6ncan. 

'  [Under  liis  govennxMnt  oocorred  the      Bee  Mill,  vol.  L  p.  124. — ^Ed.] 
wars  with  the  E^lish  in  1687  and  1688  :  *  [See  MiU,  vol.  i.  p.  98.— Bd.] 
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It  was  soon  after  this  expedition  that  Sivajl  heard  of  the 
Death  of  death  of  Shihji.  Although  of  a  great  age,  he  was 
shAiiji.  tilled  by  a  fall  in  hunting.  He  had  restored  his  j&glr 
aionsinthe  to  perfect  Order,  and  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the 
India.  southward  (under  the  name  of  the  king  of  Bfj&pur), 
until  they  comprehended  the  country  near  Madras  and  the 
principality  of  Tanjore. 

Sivaji  was  now  again  at  war  with  Bfj&ptur,  and  chiefly 
icaritdzne  canicd  ou  his  operations  in  the  Cdncan,  where  he  had 
sin^L  established  his  capital  at  Bilighar.  He  collected  a  fleet, 
took  many  Mogul  ships,  and  on  one  occasion  embarked  with  a 
force  of  4,000  men,  on  87  vessels;  and,  landing  at  a  remote 
point  in  the  province  of  Canara,  sacked  Barcel6r,  a  wealthy 
seaport  belonging  to  Bij&ptlr,  and  plundering  all  the  adjoining 
A.D.  1M5,  tract,  where  there  was  not  the  slightest  apprehension 
Februftry.     ^f  ^  yjgj^.  f^^j^  ^^^  j^  eucmy.     Nor  did  he,  during 

these  employments,  leave  the  country  quiet  above  the  Gh&ts: 
he  sent  troops  to  ravage  the  territory  of  BijApAr,  and  led,  in 
person,  a  destructive  inroad  into  the  Mogul  dominions.  This 
injury  did  not  exasperate  Aurangzlb  so  much  as  the  capture  of 
some  vessels  conveying  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  and  the  violation  of 
Surat,  which  derives  a  sort  of  sanctity  from  being  the  place  of 
siviji  embarkation  for  those  devotees.^     Sivaji  had  added 

sovereignty,  another  provocation  to  these  offences:  soon  after  his 
father's  death,  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  r&ja,  and  began  to 
coin  money,  one  of  the  most  decisive  marks  of  independent 
a^Jei  sovereignty.  A  large  army  was  therefore  sent  to  the 
affaSosthim.  Deckau,  at  the  head  of  which  was  lULja  Jei  Sing, 
the  constant  engine  in  all  difficult  affairs  with  Hindi!is;  but 
the  emperor's  suspicious  temper  made  him  still  adhere  to  the 
system  of  divided  authority,  and  Dilir  Kh4n  was  associated  on 
equal  terms  in  the  command.  These  appointments  superseded 
Jeswant  Sing  and  Prince  M6azzim,  who  returned  to  Delhi.  As 
Aurangzfb  anticipated  little  opposition  from  Sivaji,  Jei  Sing 
had  orders,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  reduced  the  Maratta,  to 
employ  his  arms  in  the  conquest  of  Bfj&pAr. 

These  chiefs  crossed  the  Nerbadda  in  February,  and  advanced 
sabmiasion  uuopposcd  to  Piiua,  whcu  Jei  Sing  undertook  the 
°'®*^^  siege  of  Singhar,  and  Dillr  Khdn  that  of  Purandar. 
A.D.  1066.  -Qq^  places  held  out;  but  Sivaji  seems  himself  to  have 
despaired  of  successful  resistance;  and  he  may,  perhaps,  have 

*  [Surat  is  called  B4b  id  Ufakkah.— Eo.] 
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looked  to  some  recompense,  for  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  his 
pride,  in  the  advantages  he  might  gain  by  co-operating  with 
the  Moguls  against  Bljdpiir.  He  opened  a  negotiation  with  Jei 
Sing,  and  after  receiving  assurances,  not  only  of  safety,  but  of 
favour,  from  the  emperor,  he  privately  withdrew  himself  from 
his  own  army,  and  went,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  rija's 
•camp.  He  was  received  with  great  distinction,  and  on  his  part 
made  the  humblest  professions  of  fidelity.  An  agreement  was 
•concluded,  by  which  Sivajl  was  to  give  up  twenty  out  of  the 
thirty-two  forts  he  possessed,  together  with  the  territory  attached 
-to  them.  The  remaining  twelve  forts,  with  their  territory  and 
all  his  other  possessions,  he  was  to  hold  as  a  j&gir  from  the 
Mogul  emperor,  in  whose  service  his  son  Sambaji,  a  boy  of 
:five  years  old,  was  to  receive  the  rank  of  a  conmiander  of 
5,000.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  Sivajl  was  to  be  entitled 
to  a  sort  of  percentage  on  the  revenue  of  each  district  under 
Bfj&piiLr ;  and  this  grant  was  the  foundation  of  the  ill-defined 
•claims  of  the  Marattas,  which  afforded  them  such  constant 
pretexts  for  encroachment  on  foreign  territories  in  later  times. 
These  terms,  except  the  last  (which  was  not  noticed),  were  dis- 
tinctly confirmed  in  a  letter  from  Aurangzlb  to  Sivajl.  Heoo^pe- 


He  now  joined  the  imperial  army,  with  2,000  horse  j^^ 
And  8,000  infantry;  and  the  whole  body  commenced  its  Bij4pur. 
march  on  an  invasion  of  Bijdptir. 

The  Marattas  distinguished  themselves  in  this  campaign, 
and  Sivajl  was  gratified  by  two  letters  from  Aurangzlb:  one 
•complimenting  him  on  his  services,  and  the  other  containing 
great  but  general  promises  of  advancement,  and  inviting  him  to 
<ourt,  with  a  promise  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  GkwstoDeihi. 
return  to  the  Deckan.  Won  by  these  attentions,  and  by  the 
•cordiality  with  which  he  was  treated  by  Jei  Sing,  Sivajl  made 
•over  his  jiglr  to  three  of  his  chief  dependants,  and  set  off  for 
Delhi,  accompanied  by  his  son  Sambaji,  and  escorted  by  500 
^diosen  horse  and  1,000  M&walls. 

Aurangzlb  had  now  an  opportunity  of  uniting  Sivaji's  in- 
terests to  his  own  by  liberal  treatment,  and  of  turning  ^^^^ 
4t  formidable  enemy  into  a  zealous  servant,  as  had  been  Aiiraiig»&. 
•done  before  with  so  many  other  Hindi  princes:  but  his  views  in 
politics  were  as  narrow  as  in  religion,  and,  although  he  could 
•easily  suppress  his  feelings  to  gain  any  immediate  advantage, 
he  was  incapable  of  laying  aside  his  prejudices,  or  making  such 
-foil  and  free  concessions  as  might  secure  permanent  attach- 
2nent.     Moreover,  he  despised  as  well  as  disliked  Sivaj 
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the  insnlts  offered  to  his  religion  and  his  dignity  the  more, 
because  they  came  from  so  ignoble  a  hand;  and  he  so  far 
mistook  the  person  he  had  to  deal  with,  as  to  think  he  would- 
be  most  easily  managed  by  making  him  sensible  of  his  own 
insignificance. 

Accordingly,  when  Sivajf  was  about  to  enter  Delhi,  an  oflficer 
of  inferior  rank  was  sent,  on  the  emperor's  part,  along  with 
Bim  Sing,  the  son  (AJei  Sing,  who  went  out  to  meet  him;  and 
his  reception,  when  ne  came  to  court,  was  conducted  in  the 
same  spirit.  Sivaji  performed  his  obeisance,  and  presented  his 
offerings  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and  probably  intended 
to  have  made  his  way,  as  usual,  by  suppleness  and  humility;, 
but  when  he  found  he  was  received  without  notice,  and  placed,, 
undistinguished,  among  the  officers  of  the  third  rank,*  he  was 
unable  any  longer  to  control  his  feelings  of  shame  and  indigna- 
tion ;  he  changed  colour,  and,  stepping  back  behind  the  line  of 
courtiers,  sank  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  When  he  came  to 
himself,  he  reproached  Bian  Sing  with  the  breach  of  his  father's 
promises,  and  called  on  the  government  to  take  his  life,  as  it 
had  already  deprived  him  of  his  honour.  He  then  retired,. 
without  taking  leave,  or  receiving  the  honorary  dress  usual  on 
such  occasions.'  Aurangzib  was  not  prepared  for  this  decided 
conduct ;  he  ordered  SivajI's  motions  to  be  watched,  while  he 
professed  to  wait  for  a  report  from  Jei  Sing  as  to  the  promise* 
he  had  really  made  to  him. 

From  this  time  SivajI's  whole  thoughts  were  turned  to  the 
means  of  making  his  escape,  which  was  soon  rendered  more 
difficult  by  guards  being  posted  round  his  residence.  He  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  send  back  his  escort,  with  whom  he  said  the 
climate  of  Delhi  did  not  agree;  and  as  this  arrangement  seemed 
to  leave  him  more  than  ever  in  the  power  of  the  government,  it 
was  willingly  agreed  to.  He  next  took  to  his  bed  on  pretence 
of  sickness,  gained  over  some  of  the  Hindu  physicians  who  were 
allowed  to  attend  him,  and  by  their  means  established  a  com- 
munication with  his  friends  without.  He  also  made  a  practice 
of  sending  presents  of  sweetmeats  and  provisions  to  be  distri- 
buted among  fakirs  and  other  holy  men,  Mahometan  as  well  as 
Hindi\,  and  thus  accustomed  his  guards  to  the  passage  of  the 


'  Commanders  of  5,000,  the  station  marks  :  "  7,000  waa  properly  the  highest 

which  had  been  promised  to  his  infant  son.  order  of  nobility;  in  the  decline  of  the 

[It  is  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  IrrSdat  empire,  the  rank  of  8,000  and  1(^00  was- 

khdn  that  Jednshdh  appointed  him  a  confen^d  on  powerful  ministem." — ^Ed.X 

commander  of  6,000,  on  which  Scott  re-  '  Khdfi  Khdn.              ^^ 
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large  baskets  and  hampers  in  whicli  those  donations  were  con- 
veyed.   At  length,  one  evening,  when  he  had  concerted  gj^j 
his  measures  with  those  without,  he  concealed  himself  fj^^n- 
in  one  of  the  hampers,  and  his  son  in  another,  and  was  ^«™«^*- 
carried  out  unquestioned  through  the  midst  of  the  sentinels. 
His  bed  was  occupied  by  a  servant,  and  a  long  time  elapsed 
before  his  escape  was  suspected.     In  the  meantime  he  repaired 
to  an  obscure  spot,  where  he  had  a  horse  posted,  moimted  it 
with   his  son  behind  him,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Mattra.    At  this  place  were  some  of  his  chosen  companions,  in 
assumed  characters  ;  and  he  himself  put  on  the  dress  of  a  Hindii 
religious  mendicant,   shaving  off  his  hair  and  whiskers,  and 
rubbing  over  his  face  with  ashes.     In  this  disguise  he  pursued 
his  journey  by  the  least  suspected  roads  ®  to  the  Deckan,  leaving 
his  son  at  Mattra  in  charge  of  a  Maratta  Bramin. 

It  must  have  required  much  address  to  elude  his  pursuers, 
who  had  a  long  time  to  be  prepared  for  him  before  he  Arrives  at 
made  good  his  retreat  to  Kdighar.     He  reached  that  ^^k*^- 
place  on  his  return,  nine  months  after  his  departure  DwemSr. 
from  Delhi.* 

Soon  after  Sivajl's  flight  died  ShAh  JehAn.     Though  always 
confined  to  the  citadel  of  Agra,  he  had  been  treated  Death  of 
with   great  respect,  and  allowed  an  ample  establish-  f.^ieoj*"' 
ment  and  complete  authority  within  the  palace.    He  j?S;*S^' 
carried  this  control  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  ^^*^ 
D&r&'s  daughter,  whom  Aurangzib  wished  to  marry  to  a  son  of 
his  own,    and  also    to  withhold    some  valuable  crown-jewels 
which  the  emperor  was  anxious   to  possess  :  on  these  subjects 
:  several  letters  of  remonstrance  and  expostulation  passed  between 
him  and  his  son. 

This  was  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  reign  of  Aurang- 
zfb.  Every  part  of  his  own  dominions  was  in  the  proaperoua 
enjoyment  of  perfect  tranquillity.  His  governor  of  S^iJ'^^' 
Cashmlr  had  just  brought  Little  Tibet  under  his  **"p*"- 
authority,  and  his  viceroy  of  Bengal  made  an  acquisition  of  more 
real  value  in  the  fine  coimtry  of  Chittagong,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

He  had  also  received  marks  of  respect  from  most  of  the  neigh- 
l)Ouring  powers.  The  sherif  of  Mecca,  and  several  other  princes 
•of  Arabia,  sent  embassies ;  as  did  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  and 

*  [By  Allahabad,  Benares,  Gay^  Cat-  C<5nGan, \mte, September 29th :  ^^IfUU 
itak,  and  Hyderabad. — Ed.]  trve  that  Sivaji  has  escaped,  Aurangzib 

•  The  English  factors  at  Carwar,  in  the      will  quickly  hear  of  him  to  his  sorrow. " 
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the  kh^  of  the  Uzbeks.  The  most  important  came  from  the 
king  of  Persia,  and  was  retnmed  by  an  embassy  of  unusual 
splendour.  But  this  last  interchange  of  missions  did  not  lead 
to  permanent  friendship  ;  for  some  questions  of  etiquette  arose 
between  the  monarchs,  which  led  to  so  much  irritation  on  the 
part  of  Sh^  Abb&s  II.,  that  he  assembled  an  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Candahdr ;  and  Aurangzlb  was  thinking  sen* 
ously  of  moving  in  person  against  him,  when  he  heard  of  the 
Sh^h^s  death,  and  the  discontinuance  of  all  his  preparations. 

The  only  exception  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire 
FnUuTO  of  ^^  ^^^  ill-success  of  its  army  in  the  territory  of  Blji- 
ittiSkS  pAr.  Jei  Sing's  operations  in  that  country  had  at  first 
B«*p6r.       gQug  Qjj  ^.Q  j^jg  ^g|j .  ^J^^  i^g  goQjj  j^g  jjg  j^j^  formed 

the  siege  of  the  capital,  the  old  plan  of  defence  was  adopted 
against  him  :  the  surrounding  country  was  reduced  to  a  desert^ 
and  all  his  supplies  were  cut  off  by  plundering  horse.  The 
king  of  Golcinda  also  secretly  assisted  his  neighbour ;  and  Jei 
Sing,  perceiving  that  he  had  no  chance  of  success,  retreated^ 
not  without  loss  and  difficulty,  to  Aurangibdd.  He  was  removed 
His  death,  after  this  failure,  and  died  on  his  way  to  Delhi.  Prince 
^jj  o'  M6azzim  was  sent  to  replace  him,  with  Jeswant  Sing- 
M^jel^  to  assist :  Dillr  Kh4n,  who  was  unacceptable  to  the 
want  Sing,  prfucc  as  wcU  as  to  the  rija,  was  left  as  an  additional 
check  on  both. 

Jei  Sing's  misfortune  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  SiviyL 
A.D.  1M7,  Dnring  his  struggle  and  retreat  he  had  withdrawn  all 
A.H.  1077.  yg  troops  from  the  country  near  the  GhAts,  had  evacu- 
ated many  forts,  and  left  others  with  scarcely  any  garrisons. 
Proffr«Mof  Many  of  these  were  occupied  by  Sivajl's  officers  before 
sivBji.  jj^  himself  reached  the  Deckan,  and  his  own  arrival 
was  speedily  followed  by  still  more  extensive  acquisitions. 

The  change  in  the  Mogul  commanders  was  yet  more  to  Sivaji's 
advantage.  Jeswant  Sing  had  a  great  ascendency  over  Prince 
M6azzim,  and  was  much  better  disposed  to  the  Hindus  than 
to  the  government  which  he  served  ;  and  it  was,  moreover^ 
believed  that  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  the  influence  of  money. 
He  makes  By  thcse  meaus  combined,  Sivajl  enlisted  him  on  his 
SJewnperor.  side  ;  and,  through  his  and  the  prince's  aid,  obtained 
a  j)eace  with  Aurangzlb  on  terms  exceeding  his  most  sanguine 
hoi)e8.  A  considerable  portion  of  territory  was  restored  to  him. 
and  a  new  j&gir  granted  to  him  in  Berdr.  His  title  of  rdja  was. 
acknowledged,  and  all  his  former  offences  seemed  to  be  buried 
in  oblivion. 
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Thus  delivered  from  his  most  powerful  enemy,  Sivaji  tmned 
his   arms  against  Bij^piir  and  Golc6nda ;  and  those  i^^^ies 
states,  weak  within,  and  threatened  by  the  Mogols,  B^^r^d 
were   unwilling  to  enter  on  a  new  contest  with  their  <^^°^ 
formidable  neighbour,  and  averted  the  evil  by  the  humiliating 
expedient  of  agreeing  to  an  annual  tribute. 

A  long  period  of  tranquillity  which  followed  was  employed  by 
Sivaji  in  giving  a  regular  form  to  his  government;  and  HiBintomai 
none  of  his  military  successes  raise  so  high  an  idea  of  °^«^^ 
his  talents  as  the  spirit  of  bis  domestic  administration,  and  loao. 
Instead  of  the  rules  of  a  captain  of  banditti,  we  are  tai  1079. 
surprised  to  find  a  system  more  strict  and  methodical  than  that 
of  the  Moguls.  The  army,  both  horse  and  foot,  was  formed  into 
uniform  divisions,  commanded  by  a  regular  chain  of  officers,  from 
heads  of  ten,  of  fifty,  etc.,  etc.,  up  to  heads  of  5,000,  above  which 
there  was  no  authority  except  that  of  the  general  appointed  to 
coQuuand  a  particular  army;  and,  these  officers  were  not  feudal 
chiefs,  but  servants  of  the  government,  placed  over  soldiers 
mustered  and  paid  by  its  agents.  Both  troops  and  officers 
received  high  pay,  but  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  plunder  of 
ever}'  description  to  the  state.  The  most  minute  attention  to 
economy  pervaded  every  department  of  Sivaji's  service. 

His  civil  government  was  equally  regular,  and  very  vigorous, 
both  towards  its  own  officers  and  the  heads  of  villages;  and  this 
in  checking  oppression  of  the  cultivators,  no  less  than  frauds 
against  the  state.  His  civil  officers  were  all  Bramins,  and  those 
of  the  highest  rank  were  often  employed  in  military  commands 
also. 

The  real  motive  of  Aurangzib's  concessions  was  the  hope  of 
getting  Sivaji  again  into  his  power,  without  the  ex-  sohemetof 
pense  and  damage  of  a  protracted  war  with  him.    He  ta^SSl^ 
pursued  his  object  with  his  usual  patience,  enjoining  ^^^^ 
Prince  M6azzim  and  Jeswant  Sing  to  keep  up  a  constant  inter- 
course with  Sivaji,  and  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  making  him 
their  prisoner.    They  were  even   directed  to  feign  disaffection 
to  his  own  government,  and  to  show  a  disposition  for  a  secret 
and  separate  alliance  with  the   Marattas.*^    But  Sivaji  turned 

*^  Grant  Duff.    He,  however,  doubts  that  it  was  his  consequent  proceedings 

whether  Mdazzim  ever  gave  in  at  all  to  that  gave  rise  to  the  stoiy  first  told  by 

the  emperor *B  design,  and  whether  he  Catrou  (or  Manucci),  of  a  mock  rebellion 

ever  attempted  to  deceive  Sivaji  by  a  of  Prince  Moasfdm,  got  up  by  his  father's 

show  of  disaffection ;  but  it  seems  pro-  desire,  for  the  double  purpose  of  finding 

bable  that  he  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  out  his  secret  enemies  and  of  discrediting 

have  conformed  to  his  instructions ;  and  his  son,  in  case  that  prince  should  Qi^r 
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all  the  emperor's  plans  against  himself:  he  conciliated  M6azzini 
A.H.  1870,  *^d  Jeswant  by  bribes  and  presents,  and  made  them  his 
A.H.1080.  instruments  in  deceiving  Aurangzib.  That  monarch 
was  too  sagacious  not  to  discover  in  time  the  failure  of  his 
Aunuigxfb  scheme;  and  when  he  had  ascertained  it  beyond  doubt, 
peace.  he  gave  orders  for  an  open  attempt  to  seize  Sivajf,  which 
of  course  involved  a  renewal  of  the  war. 

The  first  blow  struck  by  Sivaji  was  the  recovery  of  Singhar, 
BWaji  near  Piina.  The  Moguls  were  as  sensible  as  he  was  of 
Bingbar.  the  importance  of  this  place,  and  maintained  in  it  a 
strong  garrison  of  Rdjpiits,  under  an  experienced  officer.  Yet 
it  was  surprised  by  1,000  M&walis,  under  Sivajfs  great  friend 
and  confidant,  Tdnajl  MAliisri,  who  contrived  to  climb  up  that 
apparently  inaccessible  rock  in  the  night-time,  and  to  escalade 
the  walls,  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  guards.  They, 
however,  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance;  and  it  was  not  without 
the  loss  of  their  leader,  and  a  large  proportion  of  their  number, 
that  they  at  length  overpowered  the  garrison.  Sivaji  was  so 
much  impressed  with  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  under- 
taking, that  he  conferred  a  silver  bracelet  on  every  individual  of 
the  survivors. 

He  failed  in  some  attacks  on  other  forts,  but  reduced  a  much 
BaiwB  greater  number,  and  occupied  much  territory:  he  also 
territory,  again  plundered  Surat,"  carried  his  ravages  over 
A.D.ie7o.      Khdnd6sh,  and,  for  the  first  time,  levied  the  ckout. 

December;        ^ 

A.K.  1081.  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Maratta  history.  It  was  a 
chout.  permanent  contribution  of  one-fourth  of  the  revenue, 
and  exempted  the  districts  that  agreed  to  it  from  plunder  as 

be  dispoaed  to  rebel  in  earnest.  Accord-  to  his  being  suspected  of  deep  schemee 
ing  to  this  account.  Prince  Mdazzim  openly  and  intrigues  in  which  he  never  was  en- 
declared  against  his  father,  and  was  joined  gaged.  Dow  substitutes  Jeswant  Sing  for 
by  Jei  Sing  and  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  Jei  Sing,  and  makes  Mdaszim's  rebellion 
except  Dilfr  Kh^,  and  had  actually  a  real  one ;  which,  he  says,  wasonly^fraa- 
marched  to  the  river  Chambal  (towards  trated  by  a  succession  of  skilful  opera- 
Agra),  before  he  professed  to  renounce  his  tions  on  the  part  of  Dillr  Kh^  after 
design.  The  only  use  (it  says)  made  by  Aurangzib  himself  had  been  obliged  to 
Aurangzib  of  the  knowledge  obtained  at  take  the  field.  He  seems  to  draw  his  ac- 
so  great  a  hazard  was,  to  secure  himself  count  from  the  "Bond^  Memoirs,'*  after- 
agamst  one  of  his  enemies  by  poisoning  wards  translated  by  Scott  (/)edban,voLii. 
Jei  Sing.  But  Jei  Sing  had  been  removed  p.  24) ;  but  he  goes  beyonid  his  authority 
from  the  Deckan  before  the  prince's  m  some  things,  and  omits  the  Hondo's 
arrival;  and  was  dead  before  the  date  of  statement  (doubtless  an  erroneoua  one) 
the  pretended  insurrection.  This  last  in-  that  Sivaji  actually  joined  the  prince.  [The 
consistency  was  discovered  by  Orme,  who  *'  Bond^i  Memoirs  "  are  a  journal  kept 
does  not  doubt  the  rest  of  the  story  ;  but  by  a  Bond^a  officer  who  attended  Dalpat 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  is  laid  open  Ri&i,  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  in  Aarangzib*8 
in  a  few  words  by  Grant  Duff  (voL  i.  campaigns. — Ed.] 

p.  221).  Itisnottheonlyocoaaioninwhich  *'  [See  Mill's  Histoxy,  vol.  i.  p.  99. — 

the  wily  character  of  Aurangzib  has  led  Ed.] 
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long  as  it  was  regularly  paid.  Siviji  also  equipped  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  renewed  his  attacks  on  his  old  enemies,  the  Abys- 
sinians  of  Jinjera,  who  held  a  small  principality  as  admirals 
to  the  king  of  BfjApAr.  This  attack  was  injudicious  ;  for  it  led 
to  the  Abyssinians  placing  themselves  under  the  Moguls,  and 
thus  increasing  the  power  of  Sivajf  s  only  formidable  enemy. 

The  rapidity  of  Sivajf  s  progress  was  owing  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  force  under  Mdazzim,  whom  Aurangzlb  long  refused  to 
reinforce  from  distrust ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  was  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  having  more  troops  in  the  Deckan,  he  sent  down 
an  army  of  40,000  men,  under  MohAbat  KhAn,  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  prince's  authority.    Nor  was  he  by  any  ^^^^  len, 
means  entirely  satisfied  even  with  this  new  commander  :  ^^-^^^ 
shortly  before  his  march  from  Delhi  he  took  offence  at  some  of 
iis  proceedings,  and  ordered  one  of  the  ministers  to  remonstrate 
with  him  in  private.     The  arrival  of  his  army  was  attended 
with  no  corresponding  result.     M6azzim  remained  inactive  at 
Aurangdb&d  ;  and  Moh&bat  Kh&n,  after  undertaking  some  sieges, 
was  obliged  to  suspend  his  proceedings  by  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season.    When  he  again  began  operations,  Sivajf  gsfa^the 
sent  an  army  to  raise  a  siege  in  which  Moh&bat  was  fleid-action. 
engaged ;   and  the  latter,  in  an  injudicious  attempt  to  cover 
the  siege,  exposed  a  body  of  20,000  men  to  a  total  ^©.1672. 
defeat  by  the  Marattas."    This  was  the  first  field-action  ^^  ^^ 
won  by  Sivaji's  troops,  and  the  first  instance  of  success  in  a 
fair  conflict  with  the  Moguls.    It  seems  to  have  made  KUnjehin 
a  strong  impression  on  the  beaten  party :  they  inmie-  Sy^ofthT 
diately  concentrated  their  forces  on  AurangdbAd,  and  i^«<**^ 
both   M6azzim  and  Mohdbat  were  soon  after  recalled ;   Khdn 
Jeh&n,  the  viceroy  of  Guzerit,  was  sent  to  take  their  suspensioi 
j)lace  ;  Aurangzib's  exertions  were  required  in  another  ^Ijwt] 
quarter,  and  the  war  languished  for  a  period  of  several  *^  ^ 
years. 

What  drew  off  Aurangzib's  attention  was,  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  a  war  Which  had  for  some  time  been  going  Anrangaib 
on  with  the  north-eastern  Afghdns.     It  was  always  a  f^^^ 
matter  of  difficulty  to  remain  at  peace    with  those  SStem^" 
tribes  ;  but,  as  the  communication  with  Cdbul  and  -^^^^"^ 
other  western  countries  lay  through  their  lands,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  some  means  of  keeping  them  quiet :  and  as  the  tribes 

'^  There  are  doubts  about  this  battle,  The  obscurity  arises  from  the  same  cause 
which  some  say  was  with  a  detachment  as  the  defeat, — the  divided  command  of 
^f  Dilir  Khiin's,  and  others,  of  Moh^fljafs,      the  Mogul  anny.  r^r^r^r^]^ 
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upon  the  road  were  alno  the  most  open  to  attack,  it  was  generally 
managed,  between  threats  and  pensions,  to  retain  them  in  & 
certain  degree  of  sabmission  to  the  royal  government.  The 
more  powerful  tribes  were  let  alone,  and  remained  quiet  within 
their  own  limits.  But  from  the  numerous  small  communities,, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  internal  government  even  in  the  large 
ones,  there  must  often  have  been  acts  of  aggression  by  indi- 
viduals, which  required  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  royal 
officers.  As  Aurangzib  was  veiy  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  as 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  structure  of  society  among  the  Afghins, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  suspected  the  chiefs  of  countenancing 
these  irregularities  underhand  ;  but,  from  whatever  cause  it  pro- 
ceeded, he  fell  out  with  the  whole  of  the  tribes,  even  including^ 
the  YAsufzeis.  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  a.d.  1667,. 
when  Amfn  Khin,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mir  Jumla,  and 
the  successor  to  his  rank  and  title,  was  appointed  governor 
of  Cdbul,  and  gained  such  success  as  for  a  time  prevented 
the  disturbances  increasing,  although  they  never  were  entirely 
suspended.  But,  in  a.d.  1670,  the  Afghans  regained  their 
superiority,  defeated  Amfn  Khin  in  a  great  battle,  and,  totallj' 
destroyed  his  army  :  even  his  women  and  children  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  were  obliged  to  be  redeemed  by  the  payment 
of  a  ransom. 

The  Afgh&ns,  about  the  same  time,  set  up  a  king,  and  coined 
money  in  his  name.^^ 

The  emperor  at  last  determined  to  conduct  the  war  in  person. 
A.D.  1673,  ^6  marched  to  Hasan  Abd&l,  and  sent  on  his  son.  Prince 
A^ioSf*'  Mohammed  Sultin,  whom  he  had  now  released  and 
^**™***°-  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army."  He  probably 
was  prevented  going  himself  by  the  fear  of  committing  his  dignity 
in  a  strong  country,  where  great  blows  could  not  be  struck,  and 
where  great  reverses  might  be  sustained. 

This  war  occupied  Aurangzib  for  more  than  two  years,"  and 
fiuwTs,  w*^  carried  on  through  his  lieutenants  after  his  own 
l!^"i^',***  return  to  Delhi,  until  the  increased  disturbances  in 
2^iSi,     India,  and  the  hopelessness  of  success,  at  length  com- 

*'  The  Indian  writers  seem  to  consider  to  have  taken  refuge  among  them,  and 

this  person  as  an  Afgh&n  chief  ;  but  such  whose  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  India 

a  nomination  as  equally  inconsistent  with  would  furnish  good  means  of  annoying 

the    feelings    and    institutions  of   that  Aurangzib. 


people  :  and  (although  the  authority  is,  no  ^*  [The  prince  had  remained  in  prison 

doubt,  inferior)  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  since  1660.     He  did  not  live  long  after 

with  the  Europeans,  that  the  pretended  his  release. — £d.] 
king  was  an  impostor,  who  was  passed  off  **  Kh^  Kh4n. 

for  Shnj»(,  whom  the  Af^'hr.nH  re;)resented 
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pelled  him  to  be  contented  with  a  very  imperfect  f^^we^'^ 
settlement.  But  although  the  contest  was  of  such  J^^'* 
importance  at  the  time,  it  had  no  permanent  influence  t>»»o»boat«. 
on  the  history  of  India ;  and  the  events  of  it,  though  varied  and 
interesting,  may  be  imagined  from  those  already  related  under 
the  reign  of  Akber." 

The  emperor  had  scarcely  returned  from  this  unsuccessful 
expedition   when  an  extraordinary  insurrection  broke  A.D.i«7e, 
out  near  the  capital.    A  sect  of  HindA  devotees,  called  ^^  ^^' 
Satnar&mis,  were  settled  near  the  town  of  N&m61 :  they  were 
principally   engaged  in  trade  and  agriculture ;   and,  ^^f^ 
though  generally  peaceable,  carried  arms,  and  were  ^[^v^. 
always  ready  to  use  them  in  their  own  defence.    One  ome8a4aia- 
of  their  body,  having  been  mobbed  and  beaten  by  the  gtonifltB.' 
comrades  of  a  soldier  of  the  police,  with  whom  he  had  quar- 
relled, collected  some  of  his  brethren  to  retaliate  on  the  police. 
Lives  were  lost,  and  the  affray  increased  till  several  thousand 
Satnar^is  were  assembled;  and  the   chief  authority  of  the 
place  having  taken  part  against  them,  they  defeated  a  band  of 
troops,  regular  and   local,  which  he   had  got   together,  and 
finally  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Ndm61.    An  inadequate 
force  sent  against  them  from  Delhi  was  defeated,  and  served 
only  to  add  to  their  reputation;  a  repetition  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstance raised  the  wonder  of  the  country,  and,  joined  to- 
their  religious  character,  soon  led  to  a  belief  that  they  were 
possessed  of  magical  powers  :  swords  would  not  cut  nor  bullets, 
pierce  them,  while  their  enchanted  weapons   dealt    death   at 
every  blow.    The  belief  that  they  were  invincible  nearly  made 
them  so  in  reality.     Many  of  the  zemfnddrs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood took  part  with  them  ;  no  troops  could  be  got  to  face  them; 
and  as  they  approached  Delhi,  Aurangzib  ordered  his  tents  to 
be  prepared  to  take  the  field,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote 
extracts  from  the  Kor&n,  to  be  fastened  to  the  standards  as  a 
protection   against    enchantment.      The    absolute    necessity   of 
resistance,  and  the  exertions  of  some  chiefs,  both  Mussulman 
and  Hindii,  at  last  prevailed  on  the  royal  troops  to  make  a 
stand,  when  the  insurgents  were  defeated  and  dispersed  with 
great  loss.    But  the  previous  success  had  tempted  many  of  the 

>*  This  war  derives  additional  interest  countrymen.    They  are  remarkable  for 

from  the  picture  of  it  preserved  by  one  their  high  and  ardent  tone,  and  for  their 

of  the  principal  actors.     Khush  KhA,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  independence,  so 

kh^n  A  the  tribe  of  Khatak,  was  a  volu-  tmlike  the  usual  character  of  Asiatics, 

minous  author,  and  has  left  several  poems,  [Some  of  them  have  been  translated  in 

written  at  thu  time,  for  the  purpose  of  Capt.    Raverty's   specimens  of   Afghan 

exciting  the  national  enthusiasm  of  his  poetry. — Ed.]  ^  I 
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Hindii  popnlation  to  take  up  arms,  and  had  thrown  the  whole 
provinces  of  Ajmir  and  Agra  into  such  confusion  that  Anrangzfb 
thought  his  own  presence  necessary  to  restore  order." 

These  disturbances  had  irritated  his  temper,  already  ruffled  by 
AunmR«ft)'8  liis  failure  beyond  the  Indus;  and  led  him,  while  he  was 
bigotry.  g^jij  jjj  Delhi,  to  take  the  last  step  in  a  long  course  of 
bigotry  and  impolicy,  by  reviving  the  jizya  or  capitation  tax  on 
Hindus. 

At  the  second  anniversary  of  his  accession  (a.d.  1659),  he 
forbade  the  solar  fera,  as  an  invention  of  fire-worshippers,  and 
•directed  the  Mahometan  lunar  year  to  be  used  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  and  in  this  resolution  he  persevered,  notwithstanding 
long-continued  remonstrances  from  his  official  people,  on  the 
disadvantage  of  a  calendar  that  did  not  agree  with  the  sea- 
sons." 

At  the  same  time  he  appointed  a  mullah,  with  a  party  of 
HiBveaMr  horse  attached  to  him,  to  suppress  all  drinking  and 
SSSofSo  gambling-houses,  and  to  check  all  ostentatious  display 
^^^"^  of  idol-worship."  Not  long  afterwards,  he  abolished 
all  taxes  not  expressly  authorised  by  the  Mahometan  law,  and 
all  duties  on  goods  sold  at  the  great  Hindii  fairs,  which  he 
•considered  as  polluted  by  their  original  connexion  with  idolatry. 
His  remissions,  as  far  as  they  were  carried  into  effect,  were 
productive  of  great  inequality ;  the  unauthorised  taxes  being 
chiefly  those  that  fell  on  bankers,  great  traders,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  towns,  whom  the  new  rule  would  have  left  nearly 
exempt  from  contribution.  The  land  revenue  remained  as 
before ;  and  the  customs  and  road  duties,  which  were  by  much 
the  most  vexatious  of  all,  were  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished.^ 

But,  in  fact,  the  alteration  produced  a  heavy  loss  to  the  state, 
without  affording  any  relief  to  the  subject :  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  the  exaction  was  likely  to  attract  notice,  the  revenue 
officers  and  j^gfrd&rs  confined  the  remission  to  their  accounts 
with  the  government,  and  levied  the  taxes  without  diminution 
on  those  under  their  authority.  Some  years  later  he  forbade 
fairs  on  Hindii  festivals  altogether;  and  about  the  same  time 
he  issued  an  edict  against  music,  dancing,  and  buffoons,  and 
discharged  all  the  singers  and  musicians  attacheil  to  the  palace. 
He  likewise  forbade  astrology,  and  dismissed  the  astrologers 
previously  attached  to  the  court.      He    also   discountenanced 

^'  Ehidt  Ehin.  »  Kh^  Ehin. 

"  /6Mt  ^  Ibid, 
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poets,  who  used  to  be  honoured  and  pensioned,  and  abolished 
the  office  and  salary  of  royal  poet.  It  is  even  distinctly  related 
that  he  prohibited  the  composition  and  recitation  of  poetry;  '* 
but  this  extreme  austerity  must  have  been  of  very  short  dura- 
tion, for  his  own  notes  and  letters  are  filled  with  poetical 
quotations,  and  sometimes  with  extemporary  verses  made  by 
himself.  His  prohibition  of  history  was  more  permanent:  he 
not  only  discontinued  the  regular  annals  of  the  empire,  which 
had  before  been  kept  by  a  royal  historiographer,  but  so  effect- 
ually put  a  stop  to  all  record  of  his  transactions,  that  from  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign,*"  the  course  of  events  can  only  be 
traced  through  the  means  of  letters  on  business  and  of  notes 
taken  clandestinely^  by  private  individuals.  A  few  years  later 
he  took  off  one-half  of  the  customs  paid  by  Mahometans,  while 
he  left  those  of  Hindtis  undiminished.  Among  other  minute 
reforms,  he  made  further  changes  in  the  mode  of  saluting  him; 
and  discontinued  his  public  appearance  at  the  window  of  his 
palace,  for  fear  of  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  ceremony  of 
adoration.  Though  few  of  these  alterations  bore  directly  on 
the  Hindtis,  they  all  tended  to  stir  up  a  scrupulous  and  captious 
spirit,  and  to  mark  the  line  between  the  followers  of  the  two- 
religions  which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  former  monarchs  to- 
efface. 

His  present  measures  were  far  more  decidedly  intolerant  r 
for,  although  he  began  with  an  equitable  edict,  by  which  all 
claims  on  the  government  were  to  be  received  in  the  courts,  and 
tried  according  to  the  Mahometan  law,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
a  circular  order  was  sent  to  all  governors  and  persons  in  authority 
to  entertain  no  more  Hindiis,**  but  to  confer  all  the  offices 
immediately  under  them  on  Mahometans  only. 

It  was  found  quite  impracticable  to  comply  with  this  order ; 
and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  above  edicts  remained  a  dead  letter, 
and  had  no  other  effect  but  to  excite  alarm  and  disaffection. 

But  no  such  laxity  appeared  in  the  levy  of  the  jizya.    The 

*i  Kh^  KMn.  some  other  caiues  did  not  publish  it 
"  [The  Alamgir  ndmah  was  written  by  until  a.h.  1146.  The  book  was  well  re- 
Muhammad  Kiizim  in  the  thirty-second  ceived  on  its  publication  ;  and,  from  the 
year  of  the  emperor  s  reign  ;  it  goes  down  drcumstanoe  of  its  having  been  so  long 
to  the  eleventh  year,  when  Aurangzib  concealed  (Khdfi),  its  author  received  th& 
forbade  its  continuation. — Ed  .]  title  of  Ehdfi  Kh^."  ( Mcrley't  Catalogue), 
"  [The  word ''clandestine  "has  a  mean-  Besides  Khtlfi  Kh^'s  histoiy,  Sir  H. 
ii]|r  in  the  text.  "  Mir  Muhammad  Hd-  Elliot  (ffUtorians,  p.  6)  mentions  fifteen 
shun  composed  his  history  in  the  latter  works  which  treat  of  Aurangzlb's  reign. — 
pert  of  Aurangzfb's  reign,  but,  owing  to  Ed.]  * 
the  well-known  prohibition  of  l^t  mo-  ^  [Nearly  all  the  revenue  officers  had 
narch,  he  concealed  his  work,  and  from  hitherto  been  Hindds. — Ed.] 
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l)oll-tax  80  called  was  imposed,  during  the  early  conquests, 
Hewviveg  ^^  ^cH  infidcls  who  Submitted  to  the  Mahometan  mle, 
^u-tS*^  and  was  the  test  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
infldeiB.  fj^jjj  those  who  remained  in  a  state  of  hostility.  The 
revival  of  it  excited  the  utmost  discontent  among  the  HindAs: 
those  at  Delhi  and  the  neighbourhood  assembled  in  crowds, 
and  besieged  the  king's  palace  with  their  complaints  and 
clamours.  No  attention  was  paid  to  these  remonstrances.  On 
the  next  Friday,  when  the  king  was  going  in  procession  to  the 
mosque,  he  found  the  streets  completely  choked  by  the  crowd 
of  suppliants.  He  waited  some  time,  in  hopes  that  a  passage 
might  be  opened  by  fair  means;  but  as  the  mob  continued  to 
hold  their  ground,  he  ordered  his  retinue  fco  force  their  way 
through,  and  many  persons  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
horses  and  elephants.  This  harsh  conduct  was  successful  in 
striking  terror,  and  the  tax  was  submitted  to  without  further 
demur. 

The  effects  of  these  fanatical  proceedings  were  not  long  in 
A.i).i«77,  showing  themselves.  At  the  beginning  of  this  reign, 
General  dte-  the  HiudAs  scrved  the  state  as  zealously  as  the  Mns- 
the  Hindis,  sulmaus,  and  that  even  when  employed  against  people 
of  their  own  religion;  but  their  attachment  declined  as  they 
had  experience  of  the  new  system;  discontent  spread  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  emperor's  own  dominions,  the  B&jptits  began 
to  be  disaffected,  and  every  Hindd  in  the  Deckan  became  at 
heart  a  partisan  of  the  Marattas." 

These  religious  animosities  were  kindled  into  a  flame  by  an 
oppresriTe  cveut  which  took  place  a  few  months  after  the  imposi- 
^d^tSie  tion  of  the  jizya.  B&ja  Jeswant  Sing  died  at  C&bul, 
chiidrenof  leaving  a  widow  and  two  infant  sons.  The  widow  im- 
want  Stag,    mediately  set  out  for  India,  without  leave  or  passports; 

^  Eh4fi  Kh^.    The  general  sentiment  ing  a  Hort  of  manifesto  against  the  govern- 

of  the  time  is  weU  shown  in  a  letter  to  ment.      It  is  not  destitute  of   ability. 

Aurangzib,  oonmionly  ascribed  to  Jeswant  It  maintains  the  prindplee  of  toleration, 

It  cannot  be  his  work  ;  for  it  is  the  which  are  violated  by  the  jizya ;  exalts 


letter  of  an  open  enemy,  whose  dominions  the  liberality  of  the  former  princes  of  the 
are  about  to  be  invaded ;  and  Jeswant  house  of  Timtir  ;  and  contrasts  the  flour- 
Sing  was  serving  against  the  Afghdns  ishing  state  of  the  empire  in  their  time 
when  the  jizya  was  imposed,  and  con-  with  that  of  the  present  reign,  when  men 
tinued  beyond  the  Indus  tiU  his  death :  it  of  all  classes  and  religions  are  discon- 
must,  besides,  have  been  written  at  a  later  tented,  the  revenue  gone  to  ruin,  the 
period,  after  the  decline  of  the  empire  people  oppressed ;  and  yet  tiie  treasury 
had  become  apparent.  It  is  also  assigned  empty,  the  police  neglected,  the  citiee 
to  lUj  Kinj^,  rdna  of  Oudiptir,  as  well  insecure,  and  the  forts  falling  into  decay, 
as  to  a  n(]a  named  S6bah  Sing;  and  (A  translation  of  this  letter  is  given 
the  Marattas  claim  it  for  Sivaji  (Grant  in  Orme's  FragmenU,  p.  252.  A  doeer 
Duff,  vol.  L  p.  219).  It  is  not  improbable  translation,  with  the  Persian,  was  pub- 
that  it  is  the  work  of  some  private  Hindti  lished,  by  Mr.  Weston,  in  180S.) 
politician,  who  chose  this  way  of  publish-  r^  ^  ^  r^  T  ^ 
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and  on  her  being  stopped  at  the  Indus,  her  escort  made  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  guard  at  Attok,  and  afterwards  did  effect  their 
passage  by  some  neglected  ford.  This  violence  offered  a  pretext 
for  Aurangzlb  to  get  the  children  into  his  power.  He  refused 
them  admission  into  Delhi,  and  surrounded  their  encampment 
with  his  troops. 

But  on  this  occasion  the  Bdjpilts  united  considerable  address 
to  their  accustomed  courage.  Their  leader,  Durg&  D4s,  They  escape 
obtained  leave  to  send  off  part  of  the  escort  with  their  ««>»Deiwr 
women  and  children  to  their  own  country:  along  with  this  party 
he  despatched  the  r£ni  and  her  infants  in  disguise,  while  he 
substituted  two  children  of  the  same  age  for  the  young  princes, 
and  employed  one  of  her  female  attendants  to  personate  the  rini, 
all  which  was  rendered  more  easy  by  the  privacy  of  the  women's 
apartments.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  many  hours  had  not 
elapsed  before  Aurangzlb's  suspicions  were  awakened,  and  he 
sent  orders  that  the  r&ni  and  her  children  should  be  brought 
into  the  citadel.  His  fears  for  their  actual  escape  were  for  the 
time  removed  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  BAjp6ts,  who  reftised  to 
give  up  the  widow  and  children  of  their  r&ja,  and  declared 
themselves  ready  to  die  in  their  defence.  His  attention  was 
now  occupied  in  overcoming  their  resistance;  troops  were  sent 
against  them,  whom  they  gallantly  repulsed.  At  length,  after 
the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their  number,  the  supposed  r&ni 
and  her  family  were  seized,  while  Durg&  Dis  and  the  survivors 
dispersed  for  the  time,  and,  again  assembling  at  a  distance, 
retired  to  their  own  country.  Their  protracted  defence  had  given 
time  for  the  r£ni  to  effect  her  escape.  She  arrived  in  safety  in 
J6dpAr,  and  her  eldest  son,  Ajit  Sing,  lived  to  enjoy  a  long  reign 
over  M&rw&r,  and  to  be  a  formidable  enemy  to  Aurangzlb  for 
all  the  rest  of  that  monarch's  life.  His  identity,  however,  was 
long  exposed  to  question;  for  Aurangzib,  with  his  usual  adroit- 
ness, received  the  supposititious  children  as  the  undoubted  issue 
of  RAja  Jeswant  Sing,  directed  them  to  be  honourably  treated, 
and  afterwards  employed  their  pretensions  in  aid  of  his  attacks 
on  J6dptir. 

This  outrage  towards  the  family  of  one  of  their  body,  combined 
with  the  imposition  of  the  jizya,  disposed  the  RdjpAts  oombina. 
to  unite  in  their  own  defence.  Bija  R&m  Sing  of  BijpAts. 
JeipAr,  or  Amb^r,  whose  family  was  connected  with  that  of  the 
emperor  by  so  many  intermarriages  and  the  distinguished  ser- 
Tices  of  several  generations,  retained  his  attachment  even  at  the 
present  crisis;  but  Edj  Sing,  rfina  of  OudipAr  or  M6w£r,  entered 
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heartily  into  the  cause  of  the  children  of  Jeswant  Sing,  and  at 
The  emperor  the  samc  time  peremptorily  refused  to  agree  to  the 
mS^  jizya.  The  whok  of  the  western  part  of  R&jpAtana 
l^ieTQ  heing  now  opposed  to  him,  Anrangzib  assembled  an? 
2?^!^''  army  and  mardied  to  Ajmir.**  From  that  place  he  sent 
zi  Haj.  *  on  detachments  to  ravage  M£rw&r;  and,  with  his  main 
army,  he  made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  rina,  as  to  reduce 
Grants  him  to  seud  in  overtures  of  submission.  He  was  allowed 
terms  to  the  very  favourablc  terms,  a  small  cession  of  territory  being- 
-biswkr.  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  jizya,  and  no  other  sacrifice  de- 
manded but  a  promise  not  to  assist  J6dpdr. 

This  arrangement  concluded,  the  emperor  returned  to  Delhi, 
Therana  having  bccu  absent  less  than  eight  months.*^  He  had 
^2S!****  scarcely  reached  his  capital,  when  he  learned  that  the 
A.1).  1680,  ^^  ^^  broken  the  treaty  (probably  by  giving  secret 
iSfioQo.  assistance  to  J6dpi!ir),  and  before  many  months  were 
Rajab.  oyer  i^Q  again  set  out  for  Ajmir.  On  this  occasion,  he 
put  forth  his  utmost  strength^  and  applied  all  his  energy  to  the 
speedy  suppression  of  the  combination  against  him.  He  sum- 
moned Prince  M6azzim  from  the  Deckan,  and  Prince  Azam  from 
Bengal;  and  at  a  later  period  he  ordered  the  viceroy  of  Guzerit 
to  invade  the  Rdjpiit  territory  from  that  quarter  also.  But  the 
principal  attack  was  made  by  his  own  army,  which  was  sent 
under  Prince  Akber  (assisted  by  Tohawar  Khin)  direct  to 
Oudiptir;  while  the  rina,  intimidated  by  the  forces  which 
threatened  him  on  all  sides,  abandoned  his  capital,  and  took 
reftige  in  the  Aravalli  mountains.  He  was  pursued  into  his 
retreat  by  Akber,  who  left  a  detachment  behind  him  to  ravage* 
the  open  plains.  Prince  M6azzim  had  by  this  time  reached 
Ujein,  and  was  ordered  to  adopt  the  same  course;  and  Prince 
Azam,  on  his  arrival,  was  directed  against  the  J6dplir  territory 
Devasta-  *^^  ^h®  adjoining  part  of  the  r&na's.  Their  orders 
baJpSa*^®  were,  to  employ  part  of  their  troops  to  cut  off  all  sup- 
**""'*'°'y"  plies  from  the  fugitives  in  the  hills,  and  with  the  rest 
to  lay  waste  the  country,  bum  and  destroy  the  villages,  cut 
down  the  fruit-trees,  and  carry  off  the  women  and  children,  so 
as  to  make  the  enemy  feel  all  the  evils  of  war  in  their  utmost 
severity. 

It  is  consistent  with  Aurangzfb's  character  to  suppose  that 
Permanent    thcse  iuhumau  orders  were  dictated  by  an  unfeeling 

alienation  of         ..  .  ,     .     ,  .  ,.    .  .     i.  i     i  • 

theB4jp6ts.  policy  alouc ;    but   his   religious  prejudices   and  his 
hatred  of  opposition  make  it  probable  that  anger  and  revenge 

"  KUti  KhAn.  •^  fhid^ 
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also  had  an  influence  even  on  his  calculating  temper.  Whatever 
were  the  motives,  the  effect  was  to  complete  for  ever  the 
alienation  of  the  BAjputs.  They  were  afterwards  often  at  peace 
with  Aurangzib's  successors,  and  they  sometimes  even  furnished 
their  contingents,  and  professed  their  allegiance,  but  their 
service  was  yielded  with  constraint  and  distrust,  very  unlike  the 
zealous  attachment  which  formerly  made  them  the  prop  of  the 
monarchy. 

During  all  this  time,  the  Rdjputs  kept  a  body  of  25,000 
horse,  chiefly  Bi,ht6rs  of  J6dp6r,  in  the  field,  with  which,  aided 
by  their  infantry  in  the  hills,  they  occasioned  much  distress  and 
some  danger  to  their  adversaries  :  they  cut  off  convoys,  attacked 
detachments,  defended  favourable  positions,  and  sometimes 
gained  important  advantages  by  surprises  and  night  attacks. 
But  Durgi  Dds,  who  still  acted  a  prominent  part  in  their 
councils,  did  not  trust  to  force  alone  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  He  endeavoured  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Prince  Ak- 
Prince  M6azzim,  and  to  draw  him  off  from  his  alle-  Sypfito  wiSi 
giance  by  offers  to  support  him  in  possessing  himself  *^*™y- 
of  the  crown.  These  prospects  seem  for  a  time  to  have  had 
some  charms  even  for  M6azzim,  a  prince  of  mature  years,  and 
next  in  succession  to  the  throne  ;  but  on  his  rejection  of  them, 
they  were  eagerly  embraced  by  Prince  Akber,  the  youngest  of 
the  brothers,  who  was  then  only  twenty-three,  and  who  in  his 
boyhood  had  been  considered  as  the  chosen  heir  ef  his  father.^ 
He  at  once  entered  into  DurgA  Das's  views  ;  and  although 
Prince  Moazzim  warned  the  emperor  of  the  plots  which  were 
going  on,  yet  Aurangzib  was  attached  to  Akber,  whose  youth, 
he  thought,  prevented  his  being  dangerous,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  entertained  the  greatest  jealousy  of  M6azzim  himself 
He  therefore  set  down  his  information  to  envy,  or  some  worse 
motive,  and  took  no  step  to  guard  against  Akber's  infidelity, 
until  he  heard  that  Durgi  D4s  was  encamped  beside  him,  and 
that  he  had  assumed  the  title  and  all  the  functions  of  ib  proclaimed 
a  king.  Tohavvar  Kh4n  became  his  prime  minister  ;  o°^p«^or. 
Mojahid  Khdn,  another  great  nobleman,  also  accepted  of  an 
oflSce  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  destitute  of  a  leader,  continued 
submissive  to  the  authority  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
obey.  Aurangzib  had  sent  all  his  troops  on  different  detach- 
ments, and  had  scarcelv  one  thousand  men  with  him  Marches 

'  .  "  .  against 

at  Ajmir,  when  he  heard  that  Akber  was  in  full  march  Auxangtib. 
against  him.     He  instantly  called  in  M6azzim,  with  as  many  of 


=*  Bemier,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 
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liis  troops  as  he  could  assemble  ;  but  they  produced  uothing 
pan^wrouB  Capable  of  opposing  Akber,  now  at  the  head  of  70,000 
the  emperor,  men.  Aurangzlb's  situation  seemed  hopeless  ;  and,  to 
render  it  still  more  desperate,  he  gave  way  to  his  old  suspicions 
His  presence  ^^  M6azzim;  and  ordered  his  guns  to  be  pointed  on  that 
of  mind.  prince's  division.  But  he  did  not  lose  his  penetration 
even  in  this  perplexity  ;  conjecturing  that  the  bulk  of  Akber's 
army  had  been  surprised  into  revolt,  rather  than  led  to  it  by  any 
real  disaffection,  he  sent  an  officer  of  ability,  who  was  brother  to 
Mojdhid  Kh£n,  with  a  small  body  of  horse,  to  get  as  near  as  he 
could  to  the  enemy,  and  try  to  open  a  communication  with  his 
brother.  Mojihid,  who  had  never  sincerely  united  with  Akl>er, 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  coming  over  to  his  brother.  His 
Defection  example  was  followed  by  other  chiefs,  and  the  general 
army.  inclination  was  so  evident,  that  Tohawar  Khdn,  when 

next  day  sent  out  with  the  advanced  guard,  came  forward  as  if 
to  engage  with  that  opposed  to  him,  and  at  once  passed  over  to 
the  emperor's  side. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  there  was  a  real  or  affected  suspicion 
that  he  came  over  with  treacherous  intentions,  or  whether,  which 
is  extremely  improbable,  he  really  did  entertain  such  designs  ; 
but  a  report  was  set  on  foot  that  he  intended  to  assassinate  the 
emperor,  and,  on  his  refusing  to  give  up  his  arms,  force  was  used, 
and  he  was  cut  down  close  to  the  royal  pavilion. 

Meanwhile,  his  desertion,  and  that  of  so  many  other  men  of 
Ak^^s  all  ranks,  struck  the  B^ipiits  with  dismay  ;  and,  finding 
rattaa.  thcmselvcs  left  to  oppose  the  whole  Mussulman  army, 
they  thought  it  necessary  at  last  to  attend  to  their  own  safety; 
only  Durgi  Dds  remaining,  with  3,000  horse,  to  protect  Prince 
Akber  on  his  retreat.  That  prince  was  left  with  scarcely  a  single 
Mahometan  soldier,  and  all  he  could  expect  from  the  Eijpftts  was 
to  be  allowed  to  share  in  their  privations.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  seek  an  asylum  with  the  Marattas  ;  and,  eluding  pursuit  by  a 
march  through  the  hills  into  Guzerit,'he  made  his  way  to  the 
A  D  1881  06ncan,  and  arrived  in  safety,  still  escorted  by  Durgd 
"^^  ^-  '      DAs,  with  500  Bijpi\ts.» 

But  the  war  with  M6w4r  and  J6dpiir,  though  it  had  returned 
Protracted    into  its  old  chauncl,  continued  unabated.     The  Moguls 

war  with 

theRijpiitB.  went  on  with  their  ravages  ;  the  BAjp6ts  retaliated  by 
similar  inroads  into  M&lwa  ;  and  having,  at  length,  caught  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  from  their  persecutors,  they  plundered  the 
mosques,  burned  the  Korin,  and  insulted  the  mullalis.     The  chief 


*  Letters  from  Bombay,  quoted  in  Onne*B  Fragmentf, 
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siififerer  by  this  sj'stem  of  hostility  was  the  r£na  of  Ondipur, 
whose  fertile  territory  lay  nearest  the  Moguls,  and  was  occupied 
by  their  troops;  while  the  remote  and  barren  tracts  under 
J6dpur  were  less  exposed  to  such  an  impression.  Aurangzib 
himself  was  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  a  struggle  which 
withdrew  him  from  more  important  affairs;  and,  by  his  con- 
trivance, the  rdna  was  induced  to  make  overtures,  which  were 
immediately  and  favourably  received.  The  jizya  was  passed 
over  in  silence,  the  small  cession  formerly  made  in  lieu  of  that 
impost  was  now  given  as  a  penalty  for  having  assisted  Akber ; 
but  all  the  other  articles  were  favourable  to  the  rina,  whose 
honour  was  saved  by  a  clause  promising  the  restoration  of  Ajit 
Sing's  country  to  him  when  he  should  come  of  age.*"^  This 
treaty  allowed  Aurangzib  to  draw  off  his  army,  without  discredit, 
to  the  Deckan,  where  its  presence  could  no  longer  be  dispensed 
with;  but  it  did  little  towards  the  real  restoration  of  tranquillity. 
The  western  Rdjpiits  were  still  in  arms;  the  war  with  the 
rdna  was  renewed  at  no  distant  period;  and  the  whole  of  the 
EAjpitt  states,  except  Jeipiir  and  the  little  principalities  towards 
the  east,  continued  in  a  state  of  open  hostility  till  the  end  of 
Aurangzib's  reign.  The  capitals  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Moguls;  but,  though  the  dissensions  among  the  Rdjpiits 
prevented  their  making  solid  acquisitions,  they  still  severely 
harassed  the  troops  in  their  own  country,  and  often  laid  waste 
the  neighbouring  provinces.^ 


CHAPTER  III. 
FROM  1681  TO   1698. 


The  continuance  of  this  warfare  did  not  prevent  Aurangzib 
from  turning  all  the  resources  he  could  command  to  Affairs  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Deckan,  where  many  changes  of  resumed, 
moment  had  taken  place,  while  he  was  engaged  in  other  quarters. 
When  his  forces  were  first  drawn  off  for  the  war  with  the 
Afghans  (a.d.  1672),  Khdn  Jehdn,  his  general  in  the  Deckan, 
found  himself  too  weak  to  prosecute  active  hostilities  against 
the  Marattas;  and  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  defend 

•  Onne's  Proffments,  p.   106.     Tod's  (akhbdra)  of  the  day,  which  he  mentiona 

Mjasthdn,  vol.  L  p.  388.  were  in  his  i^oBseuaioti.     It  is  certainly 

"  Tod's  Rdjcuthdn,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  etc.  quite  unlike  the  Rdjptit  legends ;  beirg 

Colonel  Tod's  account  of  the  transactions  distinct  and  consistent,  and  constantly 

subsequent  to  the  treaty  is  probably  rec-  referring  to  dates,  which  coincide  with 

tified  from  the  Mahometan  newspapers  those  of  events  related  by  other  authors.  J^ 
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his  own  province,  if  their  leader  had  been  disposed  to  attack  it. 
sivajfBcon-  But  whilc  things  were  in  this  position,  the  king  of 
Bij?pAr.^™  BfjApiir  died,*  and  the  state  of  discord  into  which  his 
country  fell  offered  greater  temptations  to  Sivajl  than  were 
presented  by  any  attack  on  the  Moguls.  The  part  of  Bijipiir 
which  most  attracted  him  on  this  occasion  was  that  on  the  sea, 
with  the  adjoining  Ghits;  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  1673 
and  1674  a.d.,  after  a  succession  of  battles  and  sieges,  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  the  southern  C6ncan  (except  the 
points  held  by  the  English,  Abyssinians,  and  Portuguese),  and 
of  a  tract  above  the  GhAts,  extending  farther  to  the  east  than 
iBm)WTied  the  upper  course  of  the  Kishna.  Though  Sivaji  had 
withaddi-  long  bomc  the  privileges  of  sovereignty,  he  conceived 
lemnity.  it  Suitable  to  the  undertakings  he  had  now  in  view  to 
assume  the  exercise  of  them  with  greater  solemnity  than  before. 
He  was  therefore  again  inaugurated  at  BiLighar  with  all  the 
ceremonies  of  a  Mogul  coronation;  including  his  being  weighed 
in  gold,  and  distributing  rich  presents  to  all  around  him.  At 
the  same  time  he  changed  the  titles  of  his  principal  officers  from 
Persian  to  Sanscrit;  and  while  he  thenceforth  assumed  all  the 
pomp  of  a  Mahometan  prince,  he  redoubled  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  religion,  and  affected  greater  scrupulosity  than 
ever  in  food  and  other  things  connected  with  cast.^ 

The  long  period  for  which  SivAji  had  been  employed  in  his 
Makes  an  In-  couqucsts  cucouragcd  the  Moguls  to  make  an  incursion 
tSTMogid***  into  his  possessions  soon  after  this  ceremony;  but  they 
territory,  j^g^^j  rcasou  to  repent  their  temerity.  Sivajf,  without 
moving  in  person,  sent  detachments  into  the  imperial  territorj-; 
and  these  bands  took  two  forts,  plundered  the  country  to  th© 
heart  of  Khdnd^sh  and  BerAr,  and  even  penetrated  into  Guze- 
and  first  rit  as  far  as  Bar6ch,  where  for  the  first  time  they 
Nerbadda.  crosscd  the  rivcr  Nerbadda.  These  incursions  took 
place  in  1675;  and  as  he  hoped  they  might  induce  the  Moguls 
to  refrain  from  disturbing  him  again,  they  left  Sivaji  at  liberty 
to  execute  a  design  that  had  long  occupied  his  thoughts.  This 
sivaji'sex-  ^^^  the  rccovcry  of  his  father's  jigir,  and  a  further 
^^Sb!*  extension  of  his  conquests  in  the  south  of  India.  The 
of  India,  j^g^j.  Yi^^  hitherto  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  younger 
brother,  V6ncaji,  who  held  it  under  the  nominal  supremacy  of 

*  [Ali  Adil  Sh^h  died  in  1672,  and  was  nation,  and  describes  it  as  much  mor» 

succeeded  by  his  son  Sekandar,  only  five  splendid  than  would  have  been  expected 

years  old. — Ed.]  among  early  Marattas.    It  took  place  on 

^  Mr.  Ozenden,  who  was  envoy  from  the  6th  of  June,  1674. 
Bombay  to  Sivaji,  was  present  at  his  ooro- 
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the  government  of  Bijdpur.     Sivajl  was  therefore  now  at  liberty 
either  to  claim  it  as  heir,  or  to  conquer  it  as  an  enemy ;   and 
his  views  were  particularly  directed  to  it  from  his  having  lately 
been  joined  by  Raghundth  N4rd.in,  the  Bramin  who  had  formerly 
managed  it  on   the  part  of  Shdhjl,  and  had  afterwards  been 
minister  to  V6ncajl  until  a  recent  quarrel.     This  man  was  useful 
to  Sivajl  both  from  his  knowledge  and  connexions.     But  as  he 
could  not  safely  set  out  on   so   remote  an  expedition  without 
leaving  a  friend  in  his  rear,  he  took  advantage  of  the  jealousy 
of  Bljdpiir  and  fears  of  the  Mogtils  entertained  by  the  king  of 
6olc6nda,  and  proposed  an  alliance  to  him  against  their  common 
enemies.     His  overtures  being  encouraged,  he  marched  Towards 
for  Golc6nda  with  an  army  of  30,000  horse  and  40,000  a.i>.  i676. 
infantry.     He  halted  for  some   time  at   Golc6nda  to  make  a 
definite  settlement  of  his  alliance  ;  when  it  was  agreed  that  he 
was  to  share  with  the  king  whatever  conquests  he  made  beyond 
his  father's  j4gir,  and  that  the  king  was  to  supply  him  with  a 
sum  of  money  and  a  train  of  artillery,  reserving  all  his  other 
forces  to  keep  the  armies  of  Bijdpiir  and  the  Moguls  in  check. 
Having  thus  secured  his  rear,  Sivajl  crossed  the  Kishna  ^^  ^^jy^ 
at  Carmil,  proceeded    through    Cadapa,   and  passing  ^**™^' 
close  to  Madras,'  presented  himself  before  Jinji  (Gingee),  600 
miles  from  his  own  territories.     Jinjf  was  a  strong  and  ^^^^^^ 
important  hill-fort  belonging  to  Bijipur,  but  was  given  ^^^^* 
up  in  consequence  of  a  previous  understanding  with  the  com- 
mander.    The  heavy  part  of  his  army,  which  he  had  left  behind, 
next  laid  siege  to,  and  ultimately  took,  Vell6r  ;  while  and  veiwr. 
Sivajl  had  a  personal  interview  with  his  brother,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  give  him  a  share  of  their  father's  possessions. 
Having  failed  in  this  negotiation,  he  took  A'rni,  and  ^^  recovem 
various  other  forts,  and  forcibly  occupied  the  whole  of  ^e??/^ 
ShAhji's  jigir  in  the  Mysore.     While  thus  employed,  ^^^ Mysore, 
he  heard  of  the  invasion  of  Golc6nda  by  the  Moguls  and  the 
government  of  Bijipiir ;  on  which  he  marched  off  to  the  north, 
leaving  his  conquests  in  charge  of  his  half-brother  Santaji,  who 
had  joined  him  on  his  first  arrival.     As  soon  as  Sivajl  was  out 
of  reach,  V6ncajl  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  possessions ; 
and  the  dispute  terminated  in  a  compromise,  by  which  V6ncaji  * 
was  to  retain  the  jagir,  but  pay  half  the  revenue  to  Sivajl,  who 
was  to  keep  to  himself  the  places  which  he  had  conquered  from 

■  Firet  week  of    May,   1677.    Wilks'  disputes  led  to  the  first  interference  of 

Mysore,  from  the  "  Madras  Records.'*  the  English  in  the  affairs  of  the  Deckan, 

♦[Vdncajrs  son  Tiikaji  had  two  sons,  in  1749  :  see  Mill,  iii.  87,  Duff's  Mah- 

one  legitimate  named  Sahajl,  the  other  rattcu.  L  566.     Ed.]  ^  I 

illegitimate  named  Pratdp  JSing.     Their  Digitized  by  vjOOQIC 
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Bljdpur.  The  king  of  Golcunda  had  by  this  time  come  to  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Moguls  ;  and  Sivaji,  after  conquering  the  districts 
About  the  of  Beldri  and  Adoni  on  his  way,  passed  on  to  B^ighar, 
™i>.  1678.      which  he  reached  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months. 

The  invasion  of  Golc6nda  was  owing  to  a  change  in  the  policy 
TheMogTiis,  ^^  ^^^  Moguls.  Khdu  Jeh£u  had  been  removed, 
KMn,^v[de  ^^^  succeeded  by  Dilir  KhAn,  i)erhaps  the  best  of 
«oic6nda.  Aupaugzib's  officcrs.  His  force  was  still  small,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  troops  were  Patdns  like  himself,  and 
he  made  up  for  all  deficiencies  by  his  own  vigour  and  activity. 
The  king  of  BIjdpdr  was  still  a  minor,  and  various  revolutions 
had  taken  place  among  his  ministers  and  guardians.  Dillr 
formed  a  union  with  one  of  them,  and  made  the  above-mentioned 
attack  on  Golconda.  The  regent  of  Bljipiir,  who  acted  with 
him  on  that  occasion,  died  soon  after ;  and  Dillr,  by  supporting 
the  claims  of  an  Abyssinian,  named  Masaud,  to  succeed  him, 
acquired  a  perfect  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  Bijipur.  But 
Aurangzfb,  not  satisfied  with  these  advantages,  sent  down  Prince 
M6a2zim,  as  viceroy,  to  advance  further  demands,  which  Dilir, 
LMTBiegeto  as  general,  was  to  enforce.  In  execution  of  this  plan, 
AD.  1679.  Dilir  renewed  the  war  with  BijApiir,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  capital.  The  regent,  in  despair,  had  recourse  to  Sivaji,  who, 
not  finding  himself  strong  enough  to  attack  the  besieging  army, 
invaded  and  laid  waste  the  Mogul  territory  with  more  than 
ordinary  severity.  He  was  nearly  cut  off  on  his  retreat,  or  rather 
flight,  from  one  of  those  inroads  ;  but,  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, apjKjared  in  greater  strength  than  ever,  and  took  several 
forts  from  the  Moguls.  But  Dilir  KhAn  still  i>ersevered  in  the 
siege,  and  the  regent,  reduced  to  extremity,  entreated  Sivaji  to 
Sivaif'sson,  ^0^1^  to  his  assistaucc  before  it  was  too  late.  Sivaji 
dSwrte  to  ^*^  set  off  for  this  purpose,  when  he  was  surprised  by 
the  Moguls,  tjj^  intelligence  that  his  son,  Sambaji,  had  deserted  to 
the  Moguls.  This  young  man,  who  had  none  of  his  father's 
qualities,  except  his  courage,  had  given  himself  up  to  debauchery  ; 
and  having  attemi)ted  to  violate  the  wife  of  a  Bramin,  was 
imprisoned  by  Sivaji  in  one  of  his  hill-forts.  He  now  escaped 
from  his  place  of  confinement,  and  fled  to  Dilir,  who  received 
him  with  open  arms,  intending  to  make  use  of  him  among  the 
Marattas  as  a  counterpoise  to  his  father.  The  embarrassment 
this  occasioned  to  Sivaji  was  only  temporary,  for  Aurangzlb, 
disapproving  of  Dillr  s  views,  ordered  Sambaji  to  be  sent  prisoner 
He  njturns  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  camp  ;  and  Dilir,  whose  honour  was  pledged  for 
tohisfather.  j^jg  safety,  conuivcd  at  his  return  to  his  father.  Mean- 
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while  the  defence  of  Bijipur  had  surpassed  expectation  :  &ivaji, 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  had  renewed  his 
exertions  ;  and   Dillr  KhAn,  finding  his  supplies  cut  off*,  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege.    The  price  of  Sivaji's  alliance  sieg«of  bi- 
was  a  cession  of  the  territory  between  the  Tumbadra  ^^"^^  '*"®^* 
and  Kishna,  and  of  all  the  king's  rights  over  the  j&gir  of  Shdhji. 
This  last  acquisition  gave  him  the  right,  as  his  successes  did  the 
power,  of  exercising  a  more  effectual  control  over  his  brother ; 
and  V6ncaji's  mortification  at  the  change  had  led  him  to  the 
thoughts    of   renouncing    worldly    affiairs ;    when    all    Sivaji's 
designs  were  cut  short  by  an  illness  which  carried  him  jy^^  ^f 
oS  on  the  5th  of  April,  1680,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  »^^*^t 
his  age. 

Though  the  son  of  a  powerful  chief,  he  had  begun  life  as  a 
daring  and  artful  captain  of  banditti,  had  ripened  into  Hi«oha»c- 
a  skilful  general  and  an  able  statesman,  and  left  a  ^^' 
character  which  has  never  since  been  equalled  or  approached 
by  any  of  his  countrymen.  The  distracted  state  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  presented  openings  by  which  an  inferior 
leader  might  have  profited  ;  but  it  required  a  genius  like  his  to 
avail  himself  as  he  did  of  the  mistakes  of  Aurangzib,  by  kindling 
a  zeal  for  religion  and,  through  that,  a  national  spirit  among 
the  Marattas.  It  was  by  these  feelings  that  his  government 
was  upheld  after  it  passed  into  feeble  hands,  and  was  kept 
together,  in  spite  of  numerous  internal  disorders,  until  it  had 
established  its  supremacy  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 
Though  a  predatory  war,  such  as  he  conducted,  must  necessarily 
inflict  extensive  misery,  his  enemies  bear  witness  to  his  anxiety 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  it  by  humane  regulations,  which  were 
strictly  enforced.  His  devotion  latterly  degenerated  into  ex- 
travagances of  superstition  and  austerity,  but  seems  never  to 
have  obscured  his  talents  or  soured  his  temper.* 

When  Sambajl  returned  from  the  Mogul  camp,  he  was  again 
placed  in  confinement  at  Pandlla,  and  was  there  when  unsuoceas- 
his  father  died.  This  circumstance,  and  some  ex-  S^J^  wSe 
pressions  of  uneasiness  which  had  fallen  from  Sivaji  sambaji. 
regarding  the  future  conduct  of  his  eldest  son,  offered  a  pretext 
for  alleging  that  he  designed  the  succession  for  the  second, 

*  [Aurangzib  did  not  attempt  to  con-  ing  to  destroy  the  ancient  sovereignties  of 

ceal  either  his  own  satisfaction  at  Sivaji's  India.     My  armies  have  been  employed 

death  or  the  merits  of  the  foe.    '*  He  was,"  against   hun   for   nineteen    years,    and 

he  said,  "a  great  captain,  and  the  only  one  nevertheless  his  state  has  been  always 

who  has  had  the  magnanimity  to  raise  a  increasing."     (Orme*s  Fragments,') — Ed.] 
new  kingdom  while  I  have  been  endeavour- 
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R4ja  BAm,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  The  intrigues  of  this  young 
prince's  mother  gained  acceptance  to  the  story  ;  and  the  Braniin 
ministers,  who  dreaded  Sambaji's  violence,  and  looked  with 
pleasure  to  a  long  minority,  affected  to  receive  it  as  authentic, 
and  sent  orders  for  the  close  arrest  of  Sambajf,  concealing 
Sivajf  s  death  till  that  object  should  be  accomplished. 

But  Sambajf,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  large  within  Pandlla, 
He  is  ao-  coutrivcd  to  get  posscssiou  of  the  secret,  and  announced 
raja.  his   owu   acccssiou  to  the  garnson,  who  immediately 

acknowledged  his  authority.  He  did  not  at  first  venture  out  of 
his  stronghold,  but  the  public  opinion  was  favourable  to  his  right; 
the  Bramin  ministers  fell  out  among  themselves  ;  a  force  that 
was  sent  to  besiege  him  was  gained  over  to  his  interest,  and  he 
at  length  made  his  entry  into  Ritighar  as  undisputed  sovereign 
(June  1680). 

His  prudence,  up  to  this  time,  had  gone  far  to  remove  the 
sambaji'8  Prejudice  entertained  against  him,  but  the  favourable 
cruelty.  imprcssiou  was  effaced  by  his  cruelties  after  his 
accession.  He  put  the  widow  of  Sivaji  to  a  painful  and  lingering 
death  ;  he  imprisoned  her  son  RAja  Rim,  threw  the  Bramin 
ministers  who  had  been  most  active  against  him  into  irons,  and 
beheaded  such  of  his  other  enemies  as  were  not  protected  by  the 
sanctity  of  their  class.  The  same  prevalence  of  passion  over 
policy  appeared  in  his  foreign  proceedings.  Sivaji  had  always 
been  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Abyssinians  of  Jinjera,  and 
HiBobrti-  lift<i  occasionally  made  great  efforts  to  reduce  them. 
SJgySjg  Sambajl's  first  operations  were  against  these  people  ; 
Jinjera.  j^jj  J  ^^  ^jiey  Were  near  neighbours  to  his  capital,  he  took 
a  personal  interest  in  the  war,  and  for  a  long  time  gave  up  his 
whole  thoughts  to  subduing  them,  as  if  he  had  no  other  enemy 
Joined  by  in  the  world.  He  was  not  diverted  from  this  pursuit 
Akber.  even  by  the  arrival  of  Prince  Akber  in  his  camp  (June 
1681).  He  received  the  prince  with  honour,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  emperor,  yet  showed  no  intention  of  rendering  his  preten- 
sions useful  by  supporting  them  against  Aurangzlb.  The  arrival 
of  Akber  suggested  to  the  party  still  secretly  opposed  to  Sambaji 
pioto  the  possibility  of  obtaining  his  sanction  to  the  claim  of 

auSority.  R£ja  R^m.  Their  plot  was  soon  discovered ;  many  of 
Executiona.  their  leaders  were  trampled  to  death  by  elephants,  and 
among  the  sufferers  was  one  of  the  chief  Bramin  ministers, 
whose  eminent  services  to  Sivaji  seemed  to  protect  him  from 
capital  punishment  almost  as  much  as  his  sacred  order. 

The  disaffection  to  Sambaji's  government  produced  bv  these 
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executions  were  increased  by  other  causes.      He   neglected  or 
persecuted  his  father's  ministers;  while  he  threw  his  Gives him- 
own  affairs,  without  reserve,  into  the  hands  of  Calusha,  favo^iS* 
a  Bramin  from  Hindostan,  who  had  gained  his  favour  ^*^^^*- 
by  encouraging  his  vices,  as  well  as  by  his  insinuating  manners 
and  superficial  accomplishments. 

With  the  aid  of  this  coimsellor  he  eagerly  prosecuted  his 
operations  against  Jinjera  (a.d.  1682).  He  endeavoured  Paiiaat 
to  construct  a  mound  to  connect  the  island  with  the  J^°J®'*' 
mainland,  and  he  afterwards  attempted  an  assault  by  means 
of  boats.  All  his  exertions  were  in  vain;  and  when  he  was 
constrained  to  raise  the  siege,  the  Abyssinians  increased  his 
mortification  by  sallying  out  and  plundering  his  villages.  They 
soon  after  injured  him  still  more  sensibly  by  entirely  defeating 
his  fleet  at  sea.  Exasperated  by  these  affronts,  he  charged  the 
Europeans  settled  on  the  coast  with  having  contributed  to 
produce  them :  he  began  hostilities  in  person  against  the  Portu- 
guese, with  whom  Sivaji  had  also  been  at  war,  and  nearly 
proceeded  to  the  same  extremity  with  the  English,  although 
they  had  hitherto  always  been  treated  as  friends.  These  petty 
operations  were  intermpted  by  attacks  from  the  Moguls,  the 
precursors  of  the  appearance  of  Aurangzlb.  Sambaji's  Decuneof 
chiefs  had  not  been  entirely  inactive  in  the  Deckan  theDeckan. 
during  his  own  occupation  with  the  Abyssinians;  but  great 
relaxation  had  been  introduced  into  discipline,  and  it  was 
increased,  along  with  all  other  disorders,  by  the  habits  to  which 
the  rAja  had  given  himself  up.  His  whole  time  was  spent  in 
idleness  and  debauchery;  the  vast  treasures  left  by  Sivaji  were 
soon  dissipated;  and,  although  Calusha  added  to  the  general 
disaffection  by  increasing  the  land  revenue,  the  income  of  the 
state  was  inadequate  to  its  expenditure.  The  troops,  left  long 
in  arrears,  appropriated  the  plunder  taken  on  expeditions  to 
their  own  use,  and  degenerated  from  the  comparatively  regular 
bands  of  Sivaji  into  the  hordes  of  rapacious  and  destructive 
freebooters  which  they  have  ever  since  remained. 

By  this  time  Aurangzib  had  made  his  treaty  with  the  rdna 
ofOudipur;  and,  after  leaving  a  detachment  to  ravage  ^-Diese- 
the  J6dpur  territory,  moved  with  the  whole  force  of  his  ^^^^^ 
empire  to  the  conquest  of  the  Deckan.  ^^^  neckan. 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  sound  policy  for  Aurangzib  to 
have  combined  with  the  kings  of  Bijdpur  and  Golc6nda  ms  views, 
in  putting  down  Sambaji,  and  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Deckan  ;  but   he,  perhaj)s,  thought   that  those   monardra  wem 
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more  jealous  of  liim  than  of  the  Marattas,  and  would  not  sincerely 
unite  with  him,  so  that  Sambaji  would  never  want  a  retreat 
while  they  had  dominions  in  which  to  harbour  him.  It  is  at 
least  as  probable  that  the  acquisition  of  the  kingdoms  of  BijApiir 
and  Golc6nda  was  Aurangzib's  primary  object,  and  that  he 
judged  the  reduction  of  Sambaji  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
success  in  his  other  more  important  undertaking.  He  had  seen 
with  pleasure  the  wars  of  those  kings  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Marattas,  had  fomented  their  internal  disorders,  and  seemed 
so  far  blinded  as  to  think  that  everything  that  threw  the  Deckau 
into  confusion  must  turn  to  his  advantage. 

His  first  advance  was  to  BurhdnpAr,  where  he  made  a  long 
i.D.  1058.  halt,  as  he  afterwards  did  at  Aurangdbdd.  He  was 
occupied  during  those  periods  on  political  and  financial  arrange- 
ments; and,  by  a  sort  of  infatuation,  he  took  this  occasion  to 
enforce  the  strict  exaction  of  the  jizya,  which  the  common  sense 
of  his  officers  had  led  them  to  avoid. 

Before  he  had  left  Burh^npi\r,  he  sent  Prince  Azam  with  a 
HiB  first  considerable  force  to  reduce  the  hill-forts  near  the 
operations,  junctiou  of  the  Chand6r  range  with  the  Ghits  ;  and 
Prince  M6azzim,  with  a  still  larger  one,  to  overrun  the  C6ncan, 
and  penetrate  to  the  south  of  Sambajfs  country,  and  the  border* 
A.D.  1884.  of  that  of  Bijdpiir.  It  is  as  difficult  to  see  any  general 
design  in  the  employment  of  these  armies  as  to  understand  the 
principles  on  which  their  operations  were  conducted.  The 
strong  fort  of  Sdl6r  was  given  up  by  previous  concert  to  Prince 
Azam,  and  this  petty  intrigue  may  have  tempted  Aurangzib  to 
detach  a  force  to  this  imconnected  i)oint;  but  to  send  a  large 
army  of  cavalry  *  among  the  rocks  and  thickets  of  the  Coucan, 
where  there  were  no  roads,  no  forage,  and  no  field  for  the 
employment  of  horse,  shows  a  want  of  judgment  that  it  is  quite 
Detraction  impossiblc  to  explain.  M6azzim  marched  the  whole 
M6aMim'8  length  of  the  C6ncan  unopposed;  yet  by  the  time  he 
cdncaa.  got  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa,  he  had  lost  almost 
the  whole  of  his  horses  and  cattle,  and  even  his  men  began  to 
suffer  from  scarcity.  The  pressure  was  increased  by  Sambaji, 
who  stopped  up  the  Ghits,  while  his  cruisers  cut  off  the  vessels 
that  were  sent  with  supplies  by  sea;  and  M6azzim  thought 
himself  fortunate  when  he  was  able  to  emerge  into  the  country 
above  the  Ghits  with  the  remains  of  his  dismounted  army.  He 
was   i)ursued  by  the  effects   of  an  unwholesome   climate   and 
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unnsual  food,  and  lost  a  great  portion  of  his  men  by  an  epidemic 
which  broke  out  at  W£lwa,  near  Mirich,  on  the  Kishna,  where  he 
encamped  for  the  period  of  the  rains. 

When  the  season  opened  he  was  directed  to  enter  the  territor)*^ 
of  Bijdpiir  from  the  south-west,  so  as  to  co-operate  invasion  of 
with  Prince  Azam,  who,  after  failing  in  his  expedition  ^^J*?^'^- 
against  the  forts,  was  despatched  with  a  powerful  army  to  invade 
Bijdj)iir  ;  while  Aurangzib  himself  advanced  to  Ahmednagar, 
leaving  a  reserve  under  Kh^n  Jehin  at  Aurangdbdd.  a.d.  less. 

This  movement  gave  Sambaji  an  opportunity  to  retaliate  the 
invasion  of  his  country.  He  gradually  assembled  a  body  sambaji 
of  horse  in  the  north  of  the  C6ncan,  behind  the  right  ooun^in® 
flank  of  Aurangzib's  armies,  which  from  thence  moved  ror's  rear, 
rapidly  along  their  rear,  sacked  and  burned  the  great  city  of 
Burhdnpiir,  and  then  drew  off  again  to  the  C6ncan,  leaving  all 
the  country  through  which  it  had  passed  in  a  blaze.  So  secret 
as  well  as  rapid  were  the  movements  of  this  body,  that  Khdn 
Jehin,  marching  on  a  point  where  he  thought  to  intercept  it, 
found  himself  entirely  off  the  line  of  its  retreat. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Azam  had  taken  S61dpiir,  and  was  advancing 
towards  BfjApiir ;  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with 
the  army  that  was  sent  out  to  oppose  him,  and  was  compelled 
to  retreat  beyond  the  Bima  ;  while  Moazzim,  too  weak  to  attempt 
any  movement  by  himself,  was  obliged  to  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments, by  which  he  was  escorted  to  Ahmednagar  with  the  wreck 
of  his  fine  army. 

After  these  failures  Aurangzib  advanced  in  person  to  S61upiir, 
and  sent  on  Prince  Azam  with  his   army   reinforced  :  Failure  of 
although  the  distance  was  so  short,  the  Bijdpiir  troops  of  Bijapur. 
cut  off  the  prince's  supplies,  and  would  have  destroyed  his  array 
if  a  large  convoy  of  grain  had  not  been  skilfully  conducted  into 
his  camp  by  Gh&zi  ud  din.*    The  impression  he  made  was  still 
small,  imtil  Aurangzib,  at  a  later  period,  moved  on  to  a.i>.  vm. 
the  siege  in  i)erson. 

It  was  in  the  present  stage  of  the  war  that  the  Marattas, 
seeing  the  Moguls  drawn  off  to  the  south,  made  another  sambaji 
bold  inroad  into  the  territory  in  their  rear,  phmdered  lardch. 
the  city  of  Bar6ch,  and  retreated  after  ravaging  the  adjoining 
part  of  GuzerAt.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Sambaji  sent  out  this 
expedition  from  motives  of  his  own,  or  in  concert  with  the 
Deckan  kings.  He  had  about  this  time  entered  into  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Golc6nda  ;  and  on  this  fact  becoming 
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known  to  Aurangzib,  he  did  not  allow  his  attention  to  be 
drawn  off  to  Sambaji,  but  immediately  made  it  a  ground  of 
quarrel  with  Golconda,  and  sent  an  army  to  invade  that  king- 
dom. From  his  usual  distrust  of  powerful  armies  and  great 
AurangEib  commauders,  the  force  he  sent  was  insufficient  ;  and 
Goicdnda.  ere  long  he  was  constrained  to  send  his  son.  Prince 
M6azzim,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  support  the  first 
army,  and  take  the  command  of  the  whole.  The  government 
of  Golconda  was  in  a  very  different  state  from  the  distracted 
condition  of  BIjApur.  The  king,  Abill  Hasan,  though  indolent 
and  voluptuous,  was  popular ;  and  his  government  and  finances 
were  ably  conducted  by  Madna  Pant,  a  Bramin,  to  whom  he 
wisely  gave  his  full  confidence.  But  the  exclusive  employment 
of  this  minister  was  odious  to  the  Mussulmans,  and  especially 
to  Ibrdhlm  Khin,  the  commander-in-chief,  into  whose  hands 
the  power  would  probably  have  fallen  under  any  different 
arrangement.  When  M6azzim  drew  near,  this  man  deserted  to 
him  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Madna  Pant  was 
murdered  in  a  simultaneous  tumult  in  the  city  ;  the  king  fled 
to  the  hill-fort  of  Golc6nda,  and  HeiderdbAd  was  seized  and 
plundered  for  three  successive  days.  M6azzim  did  his  best 
to  check  this  breach  of  discipline  ;  and  it  gave  the  utmost  dis- 
pleasure to  the  emperor,  not  so  much  from  humanity,  or  even 
policy,  as  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  treasure  lost  to  the 
crown,  which  he  violently  suspected  that  M6azzim  had  em- 
bezzled for  his  own  ambitious  purposes,  as  he  himself  had 
done  on  a  similar  occasion  under  Shih  Jehin.  Having  thus 
effectually  crippled  the  king  of  Golc6nda,  he  granted  him  peace 
Makee  for  a  great  pecuniary  payment,  and  turned  his  whole 
the  king,      forccs  to  the  rcductiou  of  Bijdpi'ir. 

The  army  of  that  monarchy  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
Aura  lb  °^^^^^^  away ;  for,  although  the  walls  of  the  city  are 
in  person.'    six   milcs    iu   circumfercucc,  Aurangzib  was   able   to 

moves  ,  ,  '  o 

against  iuvcst  it  Completely,  while  he  employed  a  portion  of 
his  army  on  a  regular  attack  and  breach.  So  well 
was  the  blockade  kept  up,  that  by  the  time  the  breach  was 
l)racticable  the  town  was  distressed  for  provisions  ;  and  as 
the  garrison,  though  small,  was  composed  of  Patdns,  it  was 
thought  pnident  to  give  them  favourable  terms :  Aurangzib 
ort  1?^'  entered  the  place  on  a  portable  throne  through  the 
Takes  the     breach,  the  young  king  was  made  prisoner,'  and  BijApiir, 

^^  [Qrant  Duff  says  that  the  young  Moghul  camp  for  three  yeare,  when  he  died 
prince  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the      suddenly,  not  without  suspicion  of  having 
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ceasinsr  to  be  a  capital,  was  soon  reduced  to  the  deserted  capital,  and 

o  x-         7  destroys  the 

condition  in  which  it  now  stands.  monarchy. 

No  sooner  had  Bij&pur  fallen  than  Aurangzib  determined  to 
break  the  peace  with  Golc6nda  ;    and  the   means   he  Anrangzfb 
employed  were  as  base  as  the  design  was  perfidious.  pJ^Vuh 
He  drew  his  army  near  on  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage,  and  ^^«<^^^ 
he  obtained  jewels  and  gifts  of  all  sorts  from  the  unfortunate 
king,  anxious  at  any  cost  to  purchase  his  friendship,  or  at  least 
his  compassion  ;  but  during  all  this  interval  he  was  intriguing 
with  the  ministers  of  Golc6nda,  and   debauching  the  troops  ; 
and  when  his  plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  published  a  mani- 
festo denouncing  the  king  as  a  protector  of  infidels,  and  soon 
after  laid  siege  to  his  fort.     From  this  moment  Abiil   Hasan 
seemed  to  cast  aside  his  effeminacy ;  and,  though  deserted  by 
his  troops,  he  bravely  defended  Golc6nda  for  seven  months,  till 
it  also  was  given  up  by  treachery;  and  he  then  bore  a.d. les? 
his   misfortunes  with  a  dignity  and  resignation   that  T^^^hl' 
has   endeared  his  memory  to  his   subjects   and  their  g5gj^\'g*he 
descendants  even  to  this  day.  monarchy. 

During  this  siege,  the  unsleeping  suspicions   of  Aurangzib 
were   stirred  up  by   some  indiscreet  communications  imprisons 

,  Prince 

between  Abiil  Hasan  and  Prince  M6azzim.  The  object  Mdazzim. 
of  this  intercourse  was  to  procure  the  prince's  intercession  with 
his  father ;  but  to  Aurangzib  it  appeared  to  afford  a  confirma- 
tion of  all  his  former  surmises,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  securing: 
M6azzim,  who  remained  in  more  or  less  strict  confinement  for 
nearly  seven  years.  M6azzim  seems  never  to  have  given  any 
cause  for  these  alarms.  All  accoxmts  give  him  credit  for  caution 
and  moderation.  Bernier  says,  no  slave  could  be  more  obedient, 
or  seem  more  devoid  of  ambition  :  he,  however,  hints  that  this 
was  rather  too  like  Aurangzib's  own  conduct  in  his  youth,  and 
perhaps  the  same  reflection  may  have  occurred  to  the  emperor.^ 

been  poisoned  by  Aurangzib.    Mr.  Morley  remarkable  for   its  elegant  and  graceful 

{Cataloffue,  p.  78)  says  that  he  died  in  architecture ;  but  the  chief  feature  in  the 

1699. — Ed.]  scene  is  the  mausoleum  of  Mohummud 

*  **  The  walls,  which  are  of  hewn  stone,  Adil  Shdh,  the  dome  of  which  fills  the  eye 

and  very  lofty,  are  to  this  day  entire,  from  every  point  of  view;  and,  though 

and,  being  surmounted  by  the  cupolas  in  itself  entirely  devoid  of  ornament,  its 

and  minarets  of  public  buildings,  still  enormous  dimensions  and  austere  simpU- 

present  to  the  spectator,  from  without,  the  city  invest  it  with  an  air  oj^  melancholy 

appearance  of  a  flourishing   city;    but  grandeur,   which    harmonises   with   the 

within,  all  is  solitude,  silence,  and  deso-  wreck  and  desolation  that  surround  it." 

lation.     The  deep  moat,  the  double  ram-  (Grant  Duff,  vol.  i.  p.  340.)     One  is  at  a 

part,  and  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  palaces  loss,  in  seeing  these  ruins,  to  conjecture 

in  the  citadel,  attest  the  former  magni-  how  so  small  a  state  could  have  main- 

fioenoe  of  the  court*.    The  great  mosque  tained  such  a  capital, 

is  a  grand  edifice,  and  the  tomb  of  Ibra-  '  Bernier,  vol.  L  p.  120. 
him  Adil   Shdh,  already  mentioned,  is 
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Aurangzib  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  but  had 
Effects  of  sown  a  harvest  of  which  he  and  his  i)osterity  were  to 
\^tM°^'  reap  the  bitter  produce.  The  governments  which  in 
SJteof'^e  some  degree  kept  up  order  in  the  Deckan,  being  anni- 
Deckan.  hilatcd,  the  frame  of  society  which  depended  on  them 
was  dissolved,  and  the  scattered  materials  remained  as  elements 
of  discord.  Though  the  Patdns  and  foreign  mercenaries  may 
have  obtained  service  with  the  emperor,  the  rest  of  the  troops  of 
both  armies  were  obliged  to  join  Sambajl,  or  to  plunder  on  their 
own  account.  The  distant  zemind&rs  seized  every  opportunity  to 
make  themselves  independent,  and,  among  all  the  wars  and 
robberies  to  which  they  betook  themselves,  were  always  ready  to 
befriend  the  Marattas,  whom  they  looked  on  as  the  patrons  of 
anarchy  :  those  most  within  reach  of  the  Moguls  were  disaffected 
to  their  conquerors  ;  and  from  this  motive,  and  the  new-bom 
feeling  of  religious  opposition,  were  always  ready  to  assist  their 
enemies;  so  that,  in  spite  of  a  short  gleam  of  prosperity  after  the 
fall  of  Golc6nda,  Aurangzib  might  date  from  that  event  a  train 
of  vexations  and  disasters  which  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

He  was  not  remiss  in  taking  advantage  of  his  present  good 
AuTfuiffjsib  fortune.  He  took  possession  of  all  the  territories  of 
(8e«S)ndF  Bij&pur  and  Golc6nda,  even  their  latest  southern  con- 
GoicSndaT  qucsts:^®  he  seized  on  Shihji's  jiglr  in  the  Mysore, 
Tai5o"  confining  V^ncajl  to  Tanjore,  aud  compelling  the 
A.D.  1088.  Marattas  in  Sivaji's  late  acquisitions  to  fly  to  their  forts. 
But  in  all  these  countries  he  had  little  more  than  a  military 
occupation:  the  districts  were  farmed  to  the  d^smukhs  and  other 
zeminddrs,  and  were  governed  by  military  leaders,  who  received 
25  ])er  cent,  for  the  expense  of  collecting,  and  who  sent  up  the 
balance,  after  paying  their  troops,  to  the  king;  unless,  as  often 
happened,  assignments  were  made  for  a  period  of  years  on  fixed 
districts  for  the  payment  of  other  chiefs.* 

During  all  these  great  events  Sambajl  remained  in  a  state  of 
Inactivity  pcrsonal  iuertucss,  ascribed  by  the  Maratta  historians  to 
of  Sambajl.  ^.j^^  enchantments  of  Calusha,  but  naturally  explained 
by  the  stui>or  and  mental  debility  produced  by  a  course  of 
drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

'"  [Ghizi  ud  din  was  left  as  governor  adventurers  of  aU  classes  to  scramble  for 

of  the  Deckan.— Ed.]  power,  annihilating  all  right  except  tibat 

*  ["The  operations  of  the  Mog^  in  of  the  sword."    (Wilson's  note,  MUrs  J7i«- 

ihe  Deckan,  although  they  broke  to  pieces  toryj  iv.  92.)    Hence  the  anarchy,  which 

the  consiBtency  of  both  the  Mohammedan  opened  the  way  for  the  contentions  of  the 

and  Hindti  principalities,  substituted  no  English  and  the  French,  and  the  ultimate 

paramount  authority  in  their  place,  and  establishmsntof  the  British  empir.— Ed.] 
furnished  an  opportunity  and  example  to 
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Prince  Akber,  disgusted  with  his  manners,  aud  hoping 
nothing  from  snch  an  ally,  quitted  his  court  and  re-  Prince 
paired  to  Persia,  where  he  lived  till  a.d.  1706.  The  toPewS!^ 
chiefs  exerted  themselves  individually  against  the  Moguls,  not- 
withstanding the  inefficiency  of  their  rija  ;  but,  in  spite  of  their 
resistance,  the  open  country  belonging  to  the  Marattas  was 
gradually  taken  possession  of,  and  Aurangzlb  was  preparing  for 
a  systematic  attack  on  the  forts,  when  the  activity  of  one  of  his 
officers  unexpectedly  threw  his  principal  enemy  into  sambajf 
his  hands.  Sambajl  was  enjoying  himself,  with  a  S^r.^"" 
small  party  of  attendants,  in  a  favourite  pleasure-house,  at 
Sangamdswar  in  the  C6ncan,  when  intelligence  of  his  un- 
guarded situation  was  brought  to  Tokarrab  Khdn,  the  Mogul 
officer  at  C61&pilir."  Though  this  place  is  only  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  from  Sangam^swar,  it  is  separated  from  it  by  the  range 
of  GhAts  ;  and  as  Tokarrab  KhAn  was  only  a  governor  of  a 
district,  his  neighbourhood  (if  it  could  so  be  called)  gave  little 
uneasiness  to  Sambaji  or  those  about  him.  Being  an  active 
and  enterprising  soldier,  he  set  off  with  a  small  l)ody  of  troops, 
and  took  his  measures  so  well  that  he  reached  Sangam6swar 
before  his  march  was  suspected.  Sambajl  might  still  have 
escaped,  for,  before  his  house  was  surrounded,  some  of  his 
followers  ran  in  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  the  Moguls  ; 
but  Sambajl  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  aud  re])lied  by 
threatening  them  with  punishment  for  such  insulting  intelli- 
gence. Soon  after,  Tokarrab  made  his  appearance  ;  most  of  the 
attendants  fled  ;  Calusha  was  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  save 
his  master  ;  and  both  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  in  triumph 
to  the  imperial  head-quarters." 

They  were  led  through  the  camp  on  camels,  amidst  the  din 
of  drums  and  other  noisy  instruments,  and  surrounded  by  an 
innumerable  multitude  who  flocked  to  see  their  dreaded  enemy  : 
and,  after  being  exhibited  before  Aurangzlb,  they  were  ordered 
into  confinement.  Aurangzlb  probably  intended  to  spare  his 
prisoner,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  an  instrument  for  gaining 
possession  of  his  forts  ;  but  Sambajl,  now  roused  to  a  sense  of 
his  degradation,  courted  death,  and  replied  to  an  invitation  to 
become  a  Mussulman  by  language  so  insulting  to  the  emperor, 
and  so  impious  towards  his  proi)het,  than  an  order  was  given  for 

"  Grant  Duff.     From  a  letter  in  the  his    orders.     Tokarrab,  by  that    letter, 

Rahiimi  Kardim  (the  forty-first  in  the  seems  to  have  been  besieging  Pamdla. 
India  House  copy),  it  appears  that  the  '^  Calusha  is  generally,  but  erroneously, 

plan  originated  with  Aurangzib  himself,  believed  to  have  betrayed  his  master, 
and  was  executed  in  strict  conformity  to 
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his  immediate  execution.  The  sentence  was  probably  issued  on 
Put  to  death,  the  grouud  of  blasphemy  ;  for  it  was  attended  with 
studied  barbarity,  very  unlike  the  usual  practice  of  Aurangzib. 
His  eyes  were  first  destroyed  with  a  hot  iron,  his  tongue  was 
A.D.  1680,  c^^  0^^^?  ^"^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  J^s^  beheaded  along  with  his 
Anflnist  '      favourite,  Calusha. 

Though  his  person  had  been  despised  by  the  Marattas,  his  fate 
was  pitied  and  resented  ;  and  the  indignation  and  religious  hatred 
of  the  nation  was  raised  to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever. 

Strong  as  was  the  animosity  of  the  Marattas,  their  chance  of 
weairoessof  Tcsistauce  appeared  to  be  very  small.  The  overwhelm- 
the  Marattas.  jjjg  foTce  of  Auraugzib,  his  pcTsonal  reputation,  even 
the  pomp  and  grandeur  which  surrounded  him,  and  the  very 
name  of  the  Great  Mogul,  struck  them  with  an  awe  which  they 
had  not  experienced  in  their  former  wars  with  his  lieutenants. 
Their  weakness  became  more  conspicuous  when  Aurangzib,  re- 
AtirangEfb    maining  himself  near  Puna,  sent  a  force  to  lay  siege 

Bends  a  de-  .?  o 

tachment  to  their  Capital  of  R&ighar.  The  principal  chiefs  had 
RAiR:har.  asscmblcd  there  on  the  death  of  Sambaji,  had  acknow- 
ledged his  infant  son,  afterwards  called  Sdho,  as  r^ja,  and  had 
nominated  his  uncle.  Raja  B^m,  to  be  regent. 

They  then,  after  providing  the  fortress  with  a  garrison  and 
Regency  of  P^ovisious,  withdrew  with  the  regent,  to  be  ready  for 
RdjaRim.  ^^y  ggrvice  that  might  arise.  Edighar  held  out  for 
several  months,  until  a  secret  ascent  was  disclosed  to  the  Moguls 
tekfn."  ^y  *  Mdwali  chief,  whom  some  personal  disgust,  com- 
A.D.  ie9o.  bined  with  the  general  despondency,  induced  to  this 
act  of  treason."  The  infant  r&ja  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Gie 
enemy,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  regent,  instead  of  exposing 
to  risk  the  last  representative  of  Sivaji,  should  withdraw  to  the 
distant  fortress  of  Jinjf  in  the  Camatic ;  while  his  forts  in  the 
Deckan  were  to  be  put  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  and  his  troops 
dispersed  in  their  villages,  ready  to  profit  by  better  times. 
R&ja  RAm  Edja  Rdm  accordingly  proceeded  with  a  few  followers 
to  jinji.  i8  in  disguise  through  the  hostile  provinces  between  him 
r^ja.  and  JinjI.     When  he  reached  that  place,  he  proclaimed 

''  It  seems  unaccountable  that  these  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  place, 

forts,  which,  at  some  times,  are  taken  by  and  sudden  despair  when  they  find  diffi- 

a  dozen  at  a  time,  at  others  held  out  for  culties    overcome    which    they  thought 

years  against  well-equipped  armies  :  but  insurmountable.    When  such   forts  are 

they  are  often  ill-garrisoned,  and  without  in  good  order,   with  properly  prepared 

provisions  ;  the  garrison  is  often  paid  by  garrisons  and  stores,  it  requires  all  the 

lands  which  lie  under  the  fort,  and  make  military  resources  and  active  courage  of 

them  dependent  on  the  enemy  :  even  good  Europeans    to   make  an  impression  on 

garrisons  are  often  surprised  from  over-  them. 
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his  arrival,  and  assumed  the  title  of  rija,  on  the  ground  of  the 
captivity  of  his  nephew.  He  was  fortunate  in  an  ad-  Qj^usm  of 
viser  in  Prillid,  one  of  the  Bramin  ministers,  who  had  2do^by 
sufficient  talents  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  the  other  <^eMa»ttafc 
ministers  and  chiefs,  and  judgment  to  see  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable, even  if  it  had  been  practicable,  to  do  more  than  give  a 
common  scope  to  the  general  efforts. 

Without  the  pervading  genius  of  Sivajf,  the  Marattas  would 
never  have  been  formed  into  a  nation ;  but  now,  when  all  were 
animated  by  one  spirit,  the  nature  of  the  people,  and  their  mode 
of  war,  required  that  it  should  be  left  to  operate  by  individual 
exertions.    The  plan  best  adapted  to  them  was,  to  bend  before 
a  blow,  to  offer  nothing  tangible  for  the  enemy  to  attack,  and 
to  return  to  the  charge  with  undiminished  vigour  whenever  it 
suited  them  to  take  the  part  of  assailants.    Accordingly,  their 
chiefs  who  were  in  possession  of  lands  lost  no  time  in  making 
their  submission  to  the  Mogul,  and  none  were  louder  in  pro- 
fessions of  zeal  and  attachment  than  they;  but  they  almost  all 
kept  up  a  communication  with  the  rebels,  allowed  their  retainers 
to  join  them,  even  sent  parties  secretly,  under  their  own  rela- 
tions, to  share  in  plundering  expeditions,  and  did  more  mischief 
as  spies  and  hollow  confederates  than  they  could  have  done  as 
open  enemies.    The  soldiers  also,  when  they  had  no  efficient 
government  or  regular  treasury  to  look  to,   formed  each  his 
own  plan  for  his  individual  profit.     The  thirst  for  plunder  was 
always  the  strongest  passien   of  the   nation,   from   the    first 
robbers  under  Sivajf  to  the  most  opulent^times  of  the  monarchy. 
Their  only  word  for  a  victory  is,  "to  plunder  the  enemy";  and 
though  they  readily  combine  for  common  objects,  yet  even  then 
the  mass  is  moved  by  each  man's  eagerness  for  his  separate 
booty.     When  this  spirit  was  called  into  activity,  it  required 
but  a  moderate  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
give  it  a  direction  that  rendered  it  more  formidable  than  the 
courage  of  disciplined  armies. 

When  the  Maratta  government  appeared  to  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Deckaa,  Aurangzib  despatched  Ziilfikdr  z^mtir 
Khin,  the  son  of  Assad  Khdn,  who  had  distinguished  Jl^uw' 
himself  by  the  capture  of  RAighar,  to  give  it  its  death-  '^"^'^'  ^®^- 
blow  by  the  reduction  of  Jinjl."    Ziilfikar,  on  his  arrival,  found 

"  ["  Aurangzib,  after  the  reduction  of  he  could  not  quit  the  Deckan  for  the  rest  of 

Bijip^  and  Haider&b^,  and  the  taking  his  life.     He  often  lamented  the  necessit}' 

of  Samba,  remained  to  finish  some  objects  of  the  relaxation  which  his  absence  occa- 

which  then  appeared  easily  attainable,  but  sioned  in  the  goyemment  of  Hindoetan, 

afterwards  extended  in  such  a  chain  that  and  would  frequently  say  to  his  confi-  j 

U  U  O^^ 
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that  his  force,  though  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to  reduce 
or  even  to  invest  the  place.  He  applied  to  Aurangzlb  for  rein- 
forcements, and  in  the  meantime  employed  part  of  his  army 
in  levying  contributions  on  Tanjore**  and  other  southern 
countries.  Aurangzlb  was  in  no  condition  to  furnish  the  rein- 
forcements desired.  He  had  sent  his  son  G&mbakhsh,  with  an 
army,  to  reduce  WikinkerA,  a  fort  not  far  from  BijipAr,  which, 
though  only  held  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  predatory  tribes  of 
the  Deckan,  was  strong  enough  to  baffle  all  his  efforts.  A  still 
MarattaBxe-  greater  demand  for  troops  was  created  by  the  reap- 
¥yde8oi7oiy  pearaucc  of  the  Marattas  themselves.  No  sooner  was 
uMi«r  £de.  R&ja  Bilm  settled  in  Jinji,  than  he  despatched  his  two 
CSiera.  most  active  chiefs,  Santajl  G  Jrpara,  and  Dauaji  J&dn, 
to  make  a  diversion  in  his  own  country.  Before  they  arrived, 
some  bands  of  discharged  BijipAr  troops  had  begun  to  plunder 
on  their  own  account;  and  as  soon  as  these  well-known  leaders 
made  their  appearance,  Maratta  horsemen  issued  from  every 
village,  and  flocked  to  join  their  standards.  B^Lm  Chander 
Pant,  who  was  left  at  SattAra,  in  the  civil  charge  of  what  little 
territory  remained  to  the  Marattas,  had  assembled  some  troops 
within  his  own  districts;  and  by  appealing  to  the  predatory 
A-D,  1608.  spirit  before  adverted  to,  he  now  called  a  new  and 
most  efficient  army  at  once  into  existence.  His  plan  was,  to 
confer  on  every  man  of  influence  amongst  the  soldiery  a  right 
to  levy  the  chcut^  and  other  claims  on  the  Maratta  government, 
on  all  places  not  in  its  possession,  and  to  plunder  and  lay  waste 
every  country  that  refused  this  tribute.  The  contributions 
were  to  go  to  the  payment  of  the  troops,  the  booty  to  the  actual 
captors  ;  and  each  chief  was  authorised  to  impose,  for  his  personal 
benefit,  a  new  exaction,  called  ghds  ddna,  or  com  and  hay  money. 
This  invitation  put  every  horseman  in  the  country  in  motion. 
Most  of  the  principal  Maratta  names  appear  (and  many  for  the 
first  time)  as  leaders  of  independent  parties  of  various  strength, 
which  set  out  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Mogul's 
subjects;  sometimes  each  acting  singly,  and  sometimes  with  a 
general  concert,  and  fixed  plans  for  rendezvous  and  retreat. 
The  armies  of  Santaji  and  Danaji,  though  under  the  control  of 
those  chiefs,  acted  much  on  the  same  system :  the  Marattas 
spread,  at  once,  in  all  directions,  and  the  whole  Deckan  was 
filled  with  fire  and  rapine,  terror  and  confusion. 

dants  in  private,   *  My  dialoyal  gubjecta      (IrdcUU  Khdn^  p.  67). — Eixl 

have  imposed  thia  plaything  upon  me  that  "  Called  by  the  Marattaa  "  Cbandiwar.* 

they  may  enjoy  commanda  and  honours.' "  r^  \ 
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It  was  now  that  the  Mogul  and  Maratta  systems  of  war  were 
fifcirly  brought  into  competition,  and  it  soon  appeared  comparison 
with  which  side  the  advantage  lay.  The  long  tran-  2i?itoSu 
quillity  and  mild  government  and  manners  established  ^'^^^^ 
by  Akber,  and  the  greater  mixture  with  the  Hindtis,  first  began 
to  soften  the  character  of  the  northern  conquerors  of  India. 
The  negligence  of  Jehingir's  reign,  and  the  internal  quiet  of 
Shdh  Jehdn's,  were  respectively  unfavourable  to  discipline  and 
to  military  spirit ;  and  by  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  both 
were  very  sensibly  impaired.  The  nobles  had  far  advanced 
towards  the  sloth  and  effeminacy  for  which  they  have  since 
been  noted,  and  even  those  who  retained  their  energy  were 
unsuited  to  active  service.  They  all  went  into  the  field  in 
coats  of  wadding,  that  would  resist  a  sword,  and  over  that  chain 
or  plate  armour  ;  and  were  mounted  on  large  and  showy  horses, 
with  huge  saddles,  and  ample  housings  of  cloth  or  velvet,  from 
which  many  streamers  of  different-coloured  satin,  and  often  pairs 
of  the  bushy  ox-tails  of  Tibet,  hung  down  on  each  side.  The 
horse's  neck,  and  all  the  harness,  were  loaded  with  chains,  bells,  and 
ornaments  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and  as  each  soldier  imitated  his 
superior,  as  far  as  his  means  would  admit,  they  formed  a  cavalry 
admirably  fitted  to  prance  in  a  procession,  and  not  ill-adapted  to 
a  charge  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  not  capable  of  any  long  exertion, 
and  still  less  of  any  continuance  of  fatigue  and  hardship. 

To  their  individual  inefficiency  was  added  a  total  relaxation 
of  discipline.  In  spite  of  all  Aurangzib's  boasted  vigilance,  the 
grossest  abuses  had  crept  into  the  military  department.  Many 
officers  only  kept  up  half  the  number  of  their  men,  and  others 
filled  the  ranks  with  their  menials  and  slaves.  Such  comrades 
corrupted  the  soldiers  by  their  example,  and  extinguished  spirit 
by  degrading  the  military  character.  The  indulgence  and 
connivance  necessary  for  chiefs  so  conscious  of  their  own  de- 
linquencies completed  the  ruin  of  their  troops.  They  could 
neither  be  got  to  keep  watch  nor  to  remain  alert  on  picket ;  and 
their  sluggish  habits  would  have  prevented  them  ever  turning 
out  on  an  emergency,  even  if  the  time  required  to  adjust  their 
bulky  housings  and  heavy  defensive  armour  had  not  put  it  out 
of  the  question." 

The  emperor's  camp-equipage  was  in  all  the  pomp  of  peaceful 

>«  ''The  FreuchmaD  praised  the.hi^  failed  to  do  either."     .(GemdH  GBireri 

pay,  and  said  the  service  was  diversion ;  iq  Churchill's  Collection^  vol.  iv.    See  also 

nobody  would  fight  or  keep  watch,  and  the  Bond^  I^arrative  in  Scott's  IMetwn^ 

only  forfeited  a  day's  pay  when  they  vol.  ii.) 
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times.  Each  nobleman  endeavoured  to  imitate  this  magnifi- 
cence ;  even  private  soldiers  attended  to  comfort  in  their  tents, 
and  the  line  of  march  presented  a  long  train  of  elephants, 
camels,  carts,  and  oxen,  mixed  ap  with  a  crowd  of  camp- 
followers,  women  of  all  ranks,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  servants, 
cooks,  and  all  kinds  of  ministers  of  luxury,  amounting  to  ten 
times  the  number  of  the  fighting  men.  This  unwieldy  host 
soon  ate  up  a  country,  and  the  people  suffered  further  from  the 
insolence  and  licence  of  the  soldiery.*^ 

The  Marattas,  as  has  been  said,  were  little  active  men,  accus- 
tomed' to  hard  work  and  hard  fare.  Their  usual  food  was  a  cake 
of  millet,  with  perhaps  an  onion  ;  their  dress  a  small  turban,  tight 
breeches  covering  their  thighs,  and  a  scarf  or  sash  rolled  round 
their  middle.  When  their  body  was  not  bare,  it  was  covered 
by  a  light  cotton  tunic. 

Their  arms  were  a  sword  and  a  matchlock,  but  oftener  a  bam- 
boo spear  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  long,  the  national  weapon, 
which  they  used  with  extraordinary  skill.  Their  horses  were  those 
of  their  own  country,  small,  strong,  and  active,  capable  of 
enduring  great  fatigue,  and  taught  to  bound  forward,  or  stop,  or  to 
wheel  round  when  at  fall  speed,  on  the  slightest  pressure  from 
their  rider's  leg.  They  had  a  pad  for  a  saddle,  with  a  blanket 
folded  over  it.  When  stationary,  few  except  the  chiefs  had  tents  ; 
and  on  their  inroads,  each  man  slept  on  the  ground,  with  his 
spear  stuck  by  him  and  his  bridle  tied  to  his  arm,  ready  to  leap 
on  horseback  on  the  slightest  alarm  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

An  assemblage  of  such  troops  never  stood  the  heavy  charge  of 
a  body  of  Moguls,  but  dispersed  at  once,  and,  scampered  ofiF  singly 
to  the  nearest  hills  or  broken  ground.  If  the  enemy  left  their 
ranks  to  pursue  them,  they  cut  off  single  horsemen,  or  rapidly 
assembled  behind  a  ravine,  or  in  some  other  situation  where  it 
was  not  safe  for  small  parties  to  attack  them  ;  and  when  the 
disheartened  pursuers  turned  back,  with  their  horses  exhausted, 
the  Marattas  were  upon  them  in  a  moment,  charged  in  on  them 
if  there  was  an  opening  or  confasion,  but  generally  hung  loosely 
on  their  flanks  and  rear,  sometimes  dashing  up  singly,  to  fire 
their  matchlocks  into  the  mass,  or  even  to  despatch  a  straggler 
with  their  long  spears.  Their  chief  excellence,  as  well  as  their 
delight,  was  in  the  plunder  of  a  convoy.  The  favour  of  the 
country-people  gave  them  full  information,  while  it  kept  the 

atB  occupied  a  a 
i  milee  in  circ 
-tified  with  a  d 

be. 
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"  Gemelli  Carreri  saw  AurangziVs  can-  king's  and  princes*  tents  occupied  a  space 

tonment  at  Ga]gala  (March  1695).     He  of  upwards  of  three  miles  in  circum- 

describes  it  as  an  enormous  assemblage,  ference,  and  were  fortified  with  a  ditch, 

said  greatly  to  exceed  a  million.    The  palimdes,  and  falconets. 
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Mognls  in  darkness,  till  they  were  suddenly  assailed  on  the  line 
of  march,  and  saw  the  camels  and  cattle,  carrying  the  grain  and 
stores  they  were  escorting,  swept  off  in  a  moment.  They  would 
then  form  a  compact  body,  to  protect  those  which  were  carrying 
treasure  ;  but  with  such  a  prize  before  them,  the  Marattas  were 
irresistible  :  the  party  were  generally  obliged  to  take  post ;  the 
Marattas  cut  off  the  communications,  and  perhaps  even  the 
water  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  day  or  two,  the  Moguls  were  obliged 
to  surrender ;  the  men  were  stripped  of  their  horses  and  their 
valuables,  and  the  chiefs  detained  for  a  ransom. 

As  Aurangzib  drew  a  great  proportion  of  his  recruits  and 
treasures  from  Hindostan,  Santaji  and  Danaji  threw  themselves 
between  his  army  and  that  country.  They  intercepted  several 
cenvoys,  defeated  more  than  one  detachment,  and  gained  such 
a  superiority  that  the  Moguls  began  to  change  their  i-B.iew. 
contempt  for  them  into  fear  and  dread. 

In  this   state  of  discouragement,  Aurangzib   perceived    the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  measure  which,  if  it  did  not  siege  of  jinji 
bring  the  war  to  an  end,  might  recover  his  reputation,  Sl^oe* 
and  restore  the  spirit  of  his  troops.     He  resolved  on  cAmbakhah 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  operations  against  Jinji :  he  had 
withdrawn  CAmbakhsh  from  WdkinkerA,  and  he  now  sent  that 
prince  with  a  fresh  army  to  assume  the  conduct  of  the  siege  ; 
but,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  appointed  Assad  IGidn, 
the  father  of  ZAlfikir  Khdn,  to  serve  with  him,  and  ad. lew. 
committed  the  real  direction  of  all  operations  to  those  noblemen. 
This  arrangement  disgusted  both   parties  :  the  prince  DiMuatof 
was  displeased  at  the  little  solid  authority  intnisted  to  2^^^™'- 
him,  and  the  others  thought  it  hard  that  Ziilfikdr  should  be 
deprived  of  the  dignity  of  the  command  and  the  honour  of  the 
victory.*® 

So  completely  was  Zdlfikir  led  away  by  his  resentment,  that 
he  listened  to  overtures  from  the  Maratta  Bramins  HeobBtanotB 
(ever  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  such  dissensions)  ;  and  *^«»i®««- 
by  indecisive  operations  on  his  own  part,  as  well  as  by  affording 
intelligence  to  the  enemy,  he  enabled  them  to  spin  out  the 
siege  for  no  less  than  three  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Santaji  G6rpara  resolved  on  a  bold 
attempt  to  relieve  his  rija.     Leaving  the  rest  of  the  g^ntaji  cwr- 
Maratta  hordes  to  keep  Aurangzib  in   occupation,  he  gJJto"^!^?' 
called  in  Danajf  J4du,  and  set  off  for  Jinji  with  20,000  ^I'f^' 
of  their  best  cavalry.      He  passed  rapidly  through 

**  Grant  Duff;  Eh^fi  Ehin  ;  and  the  Bond^la  NarratiTe  in  Scotl.s  DecJ^j/f^q]^ 
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the  intervening  country,  and  came  on  the  besieging  army  with 
such  celerity  that,  before  they  could  arrange  their  cumbrous 
body  for  mutual  support,  his  advance  had  surprised  one  of 
their  divisions,  plundered  its  tents,  and  made  the  commander 
prisoner  ;  and  he  himself  immediately  after  defeated  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  sent  out  in  haste  to  oppose  him.  He 
then  drove  in  the  outposts,  destroyed  the  foragers,  and  cut 
off  all  supplies  and  intelligence  from  the  camp.  He  next  circu- 
lated reports  of  the  emperor's  death,  which  were  easily  believed 
in  such  a  moment  of  calamity  ;  and  under  favour  of  that  rumour, 
he  made  proposals  to  C&mbakhsh  to  support  his  claim  to  the 
throne.  Cdmbakhsh,  who  seems  to  have  apprehended  sinister 
designs  on  the  part  of  Assad  and  Ziilfikdr,  gave  ear  to  these 
conmianications,  while  his  intercourse  with  the  enemy  in  like 
c&miMkhth  manner  alarmed  those  officers.  One  night  Cimbakhsh 
StaSnTby'  ordered  his  immediate  contingent  to  get  under  arms, 
z^iiikar.  ^^^  ^-j^^  ^y^Q  generals,  assuming  (whether  j ustly  or  other- 
wise) that  this  was  a  direct  attempt  to  go  over  to  the  Marattas, 
immediately  placed  the  prince  under  restraint."  This  step  in- 
Betreatof  crcascd  the  alarms  and  dissensions  in  the  army  to  such 
the  beaiegera.  ^  pitch,  that  they  Were  soon  compelled  to  blow  up 
their  cannon,  abandon  their  batteries,  and  concentrate  on  one 
spot,  where  they  entrenched  themselves,  and  were  besieged  in 
their  turn.  At  length  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
the  parties ;  the  Moguls  were  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  about 
twenty  miles  to  Vandiwash,  and  were  there  to  await  the  farther 
orders  of  the  emperor. 

On  the  first  advance  of  C4mbakhsh  and  Assad  KlULn,  Aurang- 
Anmngrfh  zlb  had  movcd  southward,  and  cantoned  at  Galsrala,  on 
the  Bima.  the  Kishua.  In  the  next  year  he  retired  to  Birmapiin, 
near  Panderpiir,  on  the  Bima,  where  he  erected  a  permanent 
cantonment,  and  remained  for  several  years.  He  now  made 
a  movement  to  BijilpAr,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  orders 
expressing  his  total  disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  of  his 
Beieases  generals.  He  directed  CAmbakhsh  to  be  sent  up  to 
c^bakbih.  court,  and  received  him  with  marked  kindness  :  ^  at 
the  same  time  he  recalled  Assad  Khin,  but,  with  unaccountable 
inconsistency,  left  the  sole  command  of  the  army  to  ZiUfikAr 
KhAn,  whom,  though  the  ablest  of  his  officers,  he  could  not 
now  expect  to  find  the  best  affected.    The  war,  when  renewed, 

^  Report  of  Assad  and  ZtUfiktfr  to  Au-      Bond^a  Narrative. 
rangzSb,  quoted  by  the  emperor  in  the  ^  Forty-eighth  and  forty-ninth  notes  of 

forty-seventh  note  of  the  RakdUn  i  Ka-      the  Rakdim  %  Kardim, 
rdtm  ;  aJflo  Grant  DuS,  Kh^  Khin,  and  / 
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assumed  a  desultory  character.  Ztilfikir  levied  contributions 
at  Tanjore  ;  and  Santaji  totally  destroyed  a  very  strong  incrwwed 
Mogul  detachment,  under  an  officer  of  rank  and  repu-  of  zdifikff 
tation,  near  Chitaldnig  in  the  Mysore :  other  conflicts  took  place 
with  various  success,  in  difiFerent  parts  of  the  country;  but  the 
general  result  must  have  been  favourable  to  the  Moguls,  a.d.  iwr. 
as  they  were  able,  in  the  end,  to  resume  the  siege  of  Jinji. 

During  the  operations   in  the  field,  ZAlfikdr  performed  the 
part  of  a  zealous  and  able  officer;  but,  on  recommencing  Hewnews 
the  siege,  he  renewed  his  intercourse  with  the  Marattas,  bat  pro- ' 
and  evidently  made  it  his  object  to  protract  the  fall  of  opwation- 
the  place.** 

But  it  was  difficult  to  carry  on  such  practices  under  a  prince 
of  Aurangzlb's  penetration;  and  in  the  course  of  the  Resentmoit 
next  year,  Ztilfikir  found  that  he  must  either  take  Jinjl  peiw. 
or  expect  to  be  recalled  in  disgrace.  He  performed  a  last  act 
of  friendship  in  advising  R^ja  BAm  to  escape;  and  then,  prose- 
cuting his  operations  with  vigour  and  in  earnest,  he  jmji  taken. 
before  long  made  himself  master  of  the  fortress.  ^•^'  ^®^- 


CHAPTER    IV. 

FROM  1698  TO  THE  DBATH  OF  AURANGzIb. 

The  unexpected  recovery  of  Ziilfikar's  strength,  which  had  put 
it  in  his  power  to  renew  the  siege,  was  probably  occa-  DisaensioM 
sioned  by  dissensions  among  the  Marattas,  which  now  i^l^. 
broke  into  an  open  quarrel.     Danaji  J4du  had  fallen  out  with 
Santaji,  and  had  received  the  support  of  the   rdja,  who  was 
jealoils  of  the  renown  of  the  latter  chief;  and  as  Santaji  was 
xmpopular,  in  consequence  of  his  attempts  to  keep  up  discipline, 
a  party  was  formed  in  his  own  camp,  he  was  compelled  Murdar  of 
to  fly,  and  was  at  length  overtaken  and  put  to  death  S^n«^ 
on  the  spot.*    Before  this  catastrophe,  RAja  RAm  had  ^^^^ 
established    his    residence    at    Satt^ra,   and    he    now  person. 

^  AU  Ztilfik&r^s  intrigues  with  the  probably,  was  to  retain  his  large  command 
^nemy  appearfrom  Maratta  MSS.  referred  and  important  position  until  the  deatho 
to  by  Captain  Qrant  Duff,  and  are  asserted  the  emperor,  which  his  very  advanced  age 
(probably  on  similar  authority  procured  made  men  expect  to  6e  of  early  occurrence, 
at  Mysore)  by  Colonel  Wilks.  They  are  *  [His  gnuid-nephew  was  the  Mordri 
unknown  to  the  writers  on  the  Mogul  Rio  of  Giiiti,  often  menticmed  in  the  Car- 
side  ;  but  the  Bond^  accuses  Ziilfikdr  of  natic  wars  of  the  English. — Ed.] 
purposely  prolonging  the  war.  His  object, 
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assumed  the  active  control  of  the  whole  government.  He 
took  the  field  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  Maratta 
army  that  had  ever  yet  been  assembled,  and,  proceeding  to  the 
north  of  the  Godiveri,  levied  the  chout  and  other  dues  on  such 
places  as  submitted,  and  ravaged  the  rest  as  far  as  Jalna  in 
BerAr.  At  this  point  his  progress  was  checked  in  consequence 
New  plan  of  of  a  chaugc  in  the  system  of  the  Moguls.  Hitherto 
-abesieg-*  Aurangzlb  had,  for  the  most  part,  had  his  head-quarters 
simigan^  at  Birmapilri,  sometimes  sending  a  detachment  under 
his  son.  Prince  Azam,  to  reduce  a  hill-fort  or  repel  an  incursion, 
but  generally  trusting  the  defence  of  the  country  to  detachments 
stationed  at  different  parts  of  it.  At  present  his  plan  was  to 
bring  his  whole  force  into  efficiency,  by  leading  one  part,  in 
person,  against  the  enemy's  forts;  while  another  under  Z61fikir 
Kh^n,  nominally  commanded  by  one  of  his  grandsons,  should 
pursue  their  field  armies  wherever  they  might  direct  their 
course.  Had  this  plan  been  earlier  adopted,  it  might  have  been 
attended  with  success;  but  disturbances  had  reached  too  great 
a  height  to  be  put  down  by  any  merely  military  dispositions. 
Although  Zulfikir  Khdn  began  by  driving  back  Raja  R&m,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  and  during  the  succeeding  years  repeatedly 
defeated  the  Marattas,  and  in  some  degree  restored  the  courage 
of  the  Mussulmans,  yet  he  found  himself,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  in  a  worse  situation  than  when  he  began.  A  defeat  to 
the  Marattas  was  like  a  blow  given  to  water,  which  offers  no 
resistance  to  the  stroke  and  retains  no  impression  of  its  effect : 
their  army  dispersed  at  the  moment,  to  unite  again  on  the  same 
ExhauBtion  day  or  the  next.  But  a  defeat  to  the  Moguls  was 
MoguiB,  attended  with  loss  and  humiliation;  and  even  their 
partial  success  did  not  stop  the  waste  of  their  resources  and 
embarrassment  of  the  finances  of  their  government,  which  every 
day  increased  their  difficulties  and  undermined  their  strength. 

Aurangzlb's  personal  operations  gave  a  promise  of  more  solid 
Sieges  by  advantage.  He  quitted  his  cantonment,  to  the  great 
in  person,  regret  of  his  officers,  who  had  erected  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  founded  a  sort  of  city;  and,  after  reducing  some 
Takes  other  forts,  he  sat  down  before  Sattdra.  By  a  dex- 
satt&ra.  tcrous  fciut  he  contrived  to  take  that  place  unprepared; 
A.D.  1700,  it  nevertheless  made  a  desperate  defence,  and  did  not 
^^'*'  surrender  till  the  siege  had  lasted  several  months. 

Before  it  fell,  Rdja  Rdm  had  died,  and  had  been  succeeded 
Death  of  hy  his  son  Sivaji,  under  the  regency  of  Tdra  Bii,  the 
Bija  RAIL.    ^ Jq^  Qf  t]jg  deceased  and  mother  of  the  young  rija. 
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This  event  had  little  effect  on  the  war.  Anrangzib  went  on  with 
his  plan,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five  years  Aumngrfb 
had  taken  almost  all  the  principal  forts  possessed  by  the  Tng  forte. 
Marattas.  Many  of  the  sieges  were  long  and  bloody/  and  various 
expedients  and  stratagems  were  employed  by  both  parties  in  the 
conduct  of  them;  but  they  were  too  monotonous  to  bear  descrip- 
tion, and  the  result  was  as  has  been  stated. 

In  reviewing  these  laborious  undertakings,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  persevering  spirit  with  which  Aurangzib  gp,,^^  ^^^ 
bore  up  against  the  .difficulties  and  misfortunes  that  S^J^ 
overshadowed  his  declining  years.  He  was  near  sixty-  ^an«fir«">- 
five  when  he  crossed  the  Nerbadda  to  begin  on  this  long  war,  and 
had  attained  his  eighty-first  year  before  he  quitted  his  canton- 
ment at  BirmapAri.  The  fatigues  of  marches  and  sieges  DifflouMea 
were  little  suited  to  such  an  age  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  ■'^P*  *J 
display  of  luxury  in  his  camp-equipage,  he  suffered  wasexpoeed. 
hardships  that  would  have  tried  the  constitution  of  a  younger 
man.  While  he  was  yet  at  BirmapAri,  a  sudden  flood  of  the  Bima 
overwhelmed  his  cantonment  in  the  darkness  of  the  night;  and 
during  the  violence  of  one  of  those  falls  of  rain  which  are  only 
seen  in  tropical  climates,  a  great  portion  of  the  cantonment 
was  swept  away,  and  the  rest  laid  under  water:  the  alarm 
and  confusion  increased  the  evil;  12,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished,  and  horses,  camels,  and  cattle  without  number. 
The  emperor  himself  was  in  danger,  the  inundation  rising  over 
the  elevated  spot  which  he  occupied,  when  it  was  arrested  (as 
his  courtiers  averred)  by  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers.  A  similar 
disaster  was  produced  by  the  descent  of  a  torrent  during  the 
siege  of  Parli,  the  fort  he  took  next  after  Sattdra;  and,  indeed, 
the  storms  of  that  inclement  region  must  have  exposed  him  to 
many  sufferings,  during  the  numerous  rainy  seasons  he  spent 
within  it.  The  impassable  streams,  the  flooded  valleys,  the 
miry  bottoms,  and  narrow  ways  caused  still  greater  difficulties 
when  he  was  in  motion,  compelled  him  to  halt  where  no  pro- 
visions were  to  be  had,  and  were  so  destructive  to  his  cattle  as 
sometimes  entirely  to  cripple  his  army.  The  violent  heats,  in 
tents  and  during  marches,  were  distressing  at  other  seasons, 
and  often  rendered  overpowering  by  failure  of  water:  general 

'  Aurangzib  writes  thuB  of  one  of  them  the  afflictions  of  this  devout  band  have 

to  his  son,  Prince  Azam  :  "  You  will  have  at  length  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  !  ** 

received  accounts  of  the  calamities  of  the  He  then  prays  for  happy  results,  and  as- 

siege  of  K^lna,  and  of  the  unheard-of  cribes  the  past  disasters  to  a  judgment  on 

condition  and  intolerable  sufferings  of  the  his  own  wickedness  and  neglect.    (Thirty- 

foUowers  of  Isl4m.    Praise  be  to  Gkxi  that  eighth  note  of  the  Battar  ul  Ami.)  ^^^1^ 
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famines  and  pestilences  came  more  than  once,  in  addition  to  the 
scarcity  and  sickness  to  which  his  own  camp  was  often  liable; 
and  all  was  aggravated  by  accounts  of  the  haVoc  and  destruction 
committed  by  the  enemy  in  the  countries  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  visitations.  But  in  all  these  discouragements  Aurangzfb 
His  inde-  retained  his  vigour.  He  alone  conducted  every  branch 
indnfitar.  of  his  govemmeut,  in  the  most  minute  detail.  He 
planned  campaigns,  and  issued  instructions  during  their  progress; 
drawings  of  forts  were  sent  for  him  to  fix  on  the  points  of  at- 
tack; his  letters  embrace  measures  for  keeping  open  the  roads 
in  the  Afghan  country,  for  quelling  disturbances  at  Multitn  and 
Agra,  and  even  for  recovering  possession  of  Candahir;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  scarcely  a  detachment  marches  or  a  convoy 
moves  in  the  Deckan  without  some  orders  from  Aurangzib's  own 
hand. 

The  appointment  of  the  lowest  revenue  officer  of  a  district,  or 
Hisfttten.  the  selection  of  a  clerk  in  an  office,  is  not  beneath  his 
taiiB.  attention;  and  the   conduct  of  all  these  ftmctionaries 

is  watched,  by  means  of  spies  and  of  prying  inquiries  from  all 
comers,  and  they  are  constantly  kept  on  the  alert  by  admonitions 
founded  on  such  information.  This  attention  to  particulars  is 
not  favourable  to  th«  real  progress  of  business,  any  more  than  it 
is  indicative  of  enlarged  genius ;  but  combined,  as  it  was  in 
Aurangzfb,  with  unremitting  vigilance  in  all  the  greater  afiFairs 
of  the  state,  it  shows  an  activity  of  mind 'that  would  be  wonderful 
at  any  age. 

These  labours  were  the  penalty  he  paid  for  his  former  offences 
Hisdistnut  agaiust  his  father.  The  fate  of  Sh&h  Jehdn  seems 
him.  never  for  an   instant  to  have  been  absent  from  his 

thoughts.  To  avoid  a  similar  destiny,  he  retains  all  power  and 
all  patronage,  and  by  removing  his  chiefs  from  place  to  place, 
prevents  their  forming  permanent  connexions  with  anybody 
HiBmanage-  but  himscIf.  His  sons  are  the  constant  objects  of  his 
«ra8.  °  observation  and  his  management  :  *  he  surrounds  them 
with  spies,  gives  them  colleagues  in  command,  places  trust- 
worthy persons  in  inferior  situations  about  them,  exercises  an 
open  control  over  all  their  proceedings;  and  at  the  same  time 
never  fails,  by  familiar  and  affectionate  letters,  and  by  constant 
presents   and    attentions,   to   conciliate   their    attachment,   and 

^  [*'  Alamglr  always  pursued  the  policj  trolled  them  by  opposing  to  them  enemies 

of  enooun^fing  his  grandsons,  and  employ-  in  their  own  families,  as  BidAr  Bokht  to 

ing  them  in  puUic  affiurs  ;  for  as  his  sods  Aotm  Sh^,  and  Azam  ush  Shitn  to  Sikih 

were  ambitious  of  great  power,  and  at  the  Alam."    (Irddat  Khan,) — Ed.] 
head  of  armies,  he  thus  prudently  con- 
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prevent  their  feeling  the  irksomeness  of  their  situation.  To  similar 
motives  also,  though  partly  to  his  natural  disposition,  and  courtiers. 
must  be  attributed  the  considerate  manner  in  which  he  treats 
his  officers,  and  the  sort  of  court  which  he  appears  to  pay  to  all 
of  them  :  he  condoles  with  their  loss  of  relations,  inquires  about 
their  illnesses,  confers  honours  in  a  flattering  manner,  makes 
his  presents  more  acceptable  by  the  gracious  way  in  which  they 
are  given,  and  scarcely  ever  passes  a  censure  without  softening 
it  by  some  obliging  expression.  His  extreme  leniency  to  all 
offences  that  do  not  touch  his  power  or  his  religious  prejudices 
seems  also  to  have  had  its  source  in  an  unwillingness  to  make 
enemies,  no  less  than  in  the  real  easiness  of  his  temper.  After 
all,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful  in  winning  attach- 
ment :  and  with  his  sons,  he  seems  at  heart  to  have  trusted 
much  more  to  fear  than  affection.  Though  he  released  M6azzim 
after  seven  years'  imprisonment  (a.d.  1694),  he  seems  always  to 
have  regarded  him  with  dislike  and  apprehension.  He  sent 
him  to  the  remote  government  of  Cdbul,  constantly  resisted  his 
wishes  to  return,  even  for  a  time,  and  endeavoured  to  engage 
him  in  an  expedition  which  might  carry  him  to  the  most  distant 
part  of  his  province,  and  might  completely  absorb  his  resources. 
He  at  first  approved  of  the  seizure  of  Cimbakhsh,  though  after- 
wards convinced  of  his  innocence  :  and  his  behaviour  on  one 
occasion  to  his  favourite,  Prince  Azam,  shows  at  once  his  policy 
in  the  management  of  his  sons,  and  his  innate  love  of  artifice 
and  dissimulation.  Having  imbibed  a  suspicion  that  this  prince 
was  meditating  independence,  he  sent  for  him  to  court  ;  and,  as 
the  prince  made  excuses  and  showed  alarm,  he  offered  to  meet 
him  slightly  attended  on  a  hunting-party.  Azam,  on  this,  set 
out,  and  Aurangzib  secretly  surrounded  the  place  of  meeting 
with  chosen  troops  :  as  the  prince  got  more  and  more  within 
his  toils,  the  old  emperor  found  a  succession  of  pretences  for 
requiring  him  gradually  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  attend- 
ants, until,  when  he  reached  the  place  where  his  father  was, 
they  were  reduced  to  three  persons.  As  nobody  offered  to  under- 
take the  duty,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  two  of  his  companions 
to  hold  his  horses ;  and  he  and  the  remaining  attendant  were 
disarmed  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  royal  presence.  On 
this  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  had  no  doubt  that  he  was 
doomed  to  a  long  or  perpetual  imprisonment.  But  when  he 
was  introduced  to  his  father,  he  was  received  with  an  affection- 
ate embrace.  Aurangzib,  who  was  prepared  for  shooting,  gave 
his  loaded  gun  to  him  to  hold,  and  then  led  him  into  *^f$kfA^ 
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tent,  where  he  showed  him  a  curious  family  sword,  and  put  it 
naked  into  his  hand  that  he  might  examine  it ;  after  which  he 
threw  open  his  vest,  on  pretence  of  heat,  but  in  reality  to  show 
that  he  had  no  hidden  armour.  After  this  display  of  confidence, 
he  loaded)  Azam  with  presents,  and  at  last  said  he  had  better 
think  of  retiring,  or  his  people  would  be  alarmed  at  his  detention. 
This  advice  was  not  premature  :  Azam,  on  his  return,  found  his 
whole  camp  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  and  his  women  weeping 
and  lamenting  his  supposed  fate.  Whether  he  felt  grateful  for 
his  easy  dismissal  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  recorded  that  he 
never  fdPler  received  a  letter  from  his  father  without  turning  pale, 
or  recovered  his  composure  until  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the 
contents  of  it.' 

But  all  Aurangzib's  arts  and  all  his  industry  were  insufficient 
Increased  to  rcsist  the  increasing  disorders  of  the  state,  which 
the^BtiSe!  °  now  pressed  upon  him  from  every  quarter.  The  RAj- 
pAts  were  still  in  open  hostility  :  their  example  had  long  since 
been  followed  by  the  Jits  near  Agra :  against  these  last,  as  at 
a  later  period  against  some  insurgents  at  Mult&n,^  it  had  been 
neocessary  to  send  a  force  under  a  prince  of  the  blood.  Ziilfitir's 
force  began  to  be  exhausted,  and  the  inefficacy  of  his  former 
exertions  became  more  and  more  apparent.  The  Marattas 
seemed  to  multiply  as  the  Mogul  armies  decayed  :  after  reducing 
BncoeMes  the  Dcckau  to  a  desert,  they  had  spread  over  M&lwa, 
Sfcttas.  and  made  a  powerful  inroad  into  Guzerdt,  leaving  their 
traces  everywhere  in  pillaged  towns,  ravaged  fields,  and  smoking 
villages. 

The  grand  army  still  went  on  taking  forts,  but  its  last  suc- 
cess was  scarcely  less  ignominious  than  a  defeat :  it  was  the 
taking  of  Wikinkeril,  which,  though  only  a  fortified  village, 
belonging  to  a  chief  of  banditti,  required  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  and  a  siege  of  several  months  to  subdue  it.  These 
They  begin  acquisitious  began  at  this  time  to  be  balanced  by  cor- 
their  forte,  responding  losses.  The  Marattas  were  in  a  condition 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  strongholds,  and  the  forts, 
which  it  had  cost  so  many  labours  to  gain,  were  one  by  one 
falling  into  their  possession.  As  the  calls  on  the  grand  army 
Exhausted  increased,  its  power  went  on  to  decline.  The  troops 
army.  bccame  more  timid  than  ever ;  the  cattle  were  worn 
out,  and  could  not  be  replaced  from  the  wasted  state  of  the  conn- 
try  ;  provisions  failed  from  the  same  reason,  and  the  means  of 

'  Khafi  Khdn.  *  Pi»bably  the  Sikhs,  under  Guru  Oovind. 
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obtaining  them  from  a  distance  were  cut  off  by  the  emptiness 
of  the  treasury.* 

Not^vithstanding  vast  remittances  from  Hindostan,  the 
finances  had  long  since  fallen  into  conftision  ;  and  as  Diaopdor  of 
their  state  became  more  painful,  Aurangzib  withdrew  *^eflniuice«. 
his  attention  from  them.*  He  was  irritated  by  applications  for 
arrears  of  pay,  and  used  peevishly  to  answer  such  demands  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  want  the  troops,  and  if  they  were  not 
pleased  with  the  service  they  might  quit  it.^  He  even  disbanded 
some  bodies  of  horse,  with  the  intention  of  easing  the  finances. 
But  regular  pay  was  indispensable  to  troops  situated  like  his ; 
and  when  it  had  been  long  withheld,  they  began  to  break  into 
open  mutinies,  which  were  quieted  by  temporary  expedients.^ 

All  his  difiiculties  were  increased  as  the  Marattas  drew  closer 
round  the  army.  At  times  they  plundered  up  to  the  Grand  amy 
very  skirts  of  the  camp,  intercepted  the  supplies,  Sj^eiST** 
carried  off  the  cattle,  cut  up  the  foragers,  insulted  the  ^**^- 
pickets,  and  made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  show  his  head 
out  of  the  lines  without  a  powerful  escort.  If  any  ordinary  de- 
tachment was  sent  to  check  them,  they  repelled  or  destroyed  it. 
If  a  great  effort  was  made,  they  vanished  ;  and  perhaps  did  not 
again  appear  till  they  had  plundered  some  distant  town,  and 
left  time  for  their  pursuers  to  weary  themselves  by  forced 
marches  in  a  wrong  direction.'  They  now  treated  the  power 
of  the  emperor  with  derision.  Those  in  his  service  mixed  and 
feasted  with  those  opposed  to  him,  and  on  such  occasions  they 
used  to  mimic  the  pompous  manners  and  devout  ejaculations  of 
the  Mussulmans,  and  to  pray  with  mock  solemnity  for  long  life 
to  their  best  patron,  Aurangzib.  So  low  was  the  emperor 
reduced,  that  he  was  persuaded  by  Cdmbakhsh  to  authorise 
overtures  to  the  enemy  ;   and  if  the  negotiations  had  not  been 

*  ["Contributions  were  now  levied  in  Carreri,  in  1695,  says  the  troops  were 
lieu  of  regular  revenue,,  and  the  parties  paid  punctually  every  two  months,  and 
sent  to  collect  supplies  committed  great  would  not  bear  any  irreg^ularity. 
excesses.  The  collectors  of  the  jizya  ex-  "  He  writes  on  one  occasion  to  Ztil- 
torted  millions  from  the  farmers,  and  sent  fikdr  Kh^,  that  he  is  stunned  with  the 
only  a  small  part  iJ$  the  treasury.  When-  clamour  of  **  these  infernal  foot-soldiers, ' ' 
ever  the  emperor  appointed  a  jdgirddr,  the  who  are  croaking  like  crows  in  an  in- 
Marattas  appointeid  another  to  the  same  vaded  rookery.  In  another  letter  he  re- 
district,  so  that  every  place  had  two  minds  him  of  the  wants  of  the  exchc»quer, 
masters.  The  farmers  left  off  cultivating  and  presses  him  to  search  for  hidden 
more  ground  than  would  barely  subsist  treasures,  and  to  hunt  out  any  that  may 
them,  and  in  their  turn  became  plunderers  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  individuals, 
for  want  of  employment. "  (BondUla  Many  of  his  notes  dwell  on  his  pecuniary 
NamUive,  p.  108.) — Ed.]  embarrassments. 

'  Aurangzib's  letters,  and  Khdfi  Khdn.  *  Bond^a  Narrative,  in  SootVs  Deckan, 

'  Khtffi  Khtfn.    The  army  was  for  a  vol.  ii 
long  time  very  regularly  paid.     Gtemelli 
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broken  off,  by  the  exorbitance  and  insolence  of  the  Marattas,  he 
wonld  probably  have  agreed  to  release  Siho  Rdja,  and  grant 
(in  such  forms  as  might  save  his  dignity)  an  annual  percentage 
on  the  revenue  of  the  Deckan. 

Aurangzib's  last  military  operation  was  a  retreat  to  Ahmed- 
Retreats  to  uagar,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  conceived  from  his 
Ahmednagar.  exhausted  cattlc  and  dispirited  troops.  All  hurried  on 
in  disorder  and  dejection,  deafened  with  the  incessant  firing 
kept  up  by  the  marksmen,  alarmed  by  the  shouts  and  charges 
of  the  lancers,  and  every  moment  expecting  a  general  attack  to 
complete  their  dispersion  and  destruction.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  fate  of  a  portion  of  the  army ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  pious 
exultation  to  the  Mussulman  historians,  that  the  emperor  himself 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enenues  whom  he  had  once 
so  much  despised.** 

Ahmednagar,  from  whence,  twenty  years  before,  he  had 
marched  in  so  much  power  and  splendour  on  his  conquests, 
received  the  remains  of  his  ruined  greatness,  and  was  soon  to 
witness  the  close  of  his  earthly  career. 

His  health  had,  of  late,  become  gradually  impaired ;  he  with 
Deciiniiy  difficulty  ovcrcamc  one  illness  that  threatened  his  life  : 
emperor,  and  although  he  continued  his  public  appearance  and 
his  attention  to  business,  his  spirit  at  length  began  to  sink 
under  the  accumulated  burden  of  anxiety  and  disease.  On  reach- 
ing Ahmednagar,  he  said  he  had  now  come  to  the  end  of  all 
his  journeys  ;  and  from  his  last  letters  we  perceive,  at  once,  the 
extent  of  his  bodily  sufferings,  the  failure  of  his  hopes  in  this 
world,  and  his  dread  of  that  to  come.  The  remembrance  of 
HisfawTBof  Shdh  Jehin  seemed  to  haunt  him  more  than  ever :  he 
^^fikte  nowhere  expresses  remorse  for  his  share  in  that 
jehAn.  mouarch's  fate,  but  he  shows  by  all  his  actions  how 
much  he  fears  that  a  like  measure  may  be  meted  out  to  him. 

Prince  M6azzim  having  proposed  some  arrangements  which 
HiBsaspi-     common  prudence  required  at  such  a  crisis,  he  inter- 

oionB  of  hiB  ,,  _,  , 

BODA.  prets  them  mto  a  design  to  seize  on  the  government 

while  he  was  yet  alive.  When  a  letter  from  Prince  Azam  was 
read  to  him,  entreating  permission  to  come  to  Ahmednagar,  on 
the  ground  that  the  air  of  Guzer4t  was  ruining  his  health,  he 
abruptly  remarked,  "  That  is  exactly  the  pretext  I  used  to  Shdh 
Jehdn  in  his  illness,"  and  added,  that  "  no  air  was  so  unwhole- 
some as  the  fumes  of  ambition "  :    and  although  afterwards 

'•  Grant  Duff,  vol.  i.  p.  409.  ^  j 
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prevailed  on  by  Azam's  importunity  to  allow  him  to  pay  him  a 
visit  on  his  way  to  his  new  government  of  Mdlwa,"  yet  one  of 
the  last  exertions  of  his  authority  was  to  compel  the  prince  to 
proceed  on  his  journey,  and  to  prevent  his  finding  any  excuse 
for  remaining  about  the  court.  He  had  just  before  sent  off 
Cimbakhsh  to  Bijdpur,  but  this  seems  rather  to  have  been 
done  to  gratify  Azam  than  from  any  apprehensions  of  his  own. 

These  measures  had  not  long  been  completed  before  he  be- 
came sensible  that  his  end  was  approaching.     In  this  hu  alarms 
awfiil  moment  he  wrote,  or  dictated,  a  letter  to  Prince  S^^ifS 
Azam,  in  which  his  worldly  counsels  and  his  adieus  are  ^•■"'• 
mixed  with  broken  sentences,  giving  utterance  to  the  feelings  of 
remorse  and  terror  with  which  his  soul  was  agitated,  and  which 
he  closes  with  a  sort  of  desperate  resignation, — "Come  what 
come  may,  I  have  launched  my  vessel  on  the  waves."  .  .  . 
"  Farewell !  farewell  I  farewell !  " 

He  also  wrote  to  his  youngest,  and  latterly  his  favourite,  son 
Cdmbakhsh.  His  letter,  as  to  a  much  younger  man,  is  more 
one  of  advice  and  admonition  than  that  to  Azam.  It  shows 
that  he  retained  his  favourite  habits  to  the  last.  "  Your  cour- 
tiers," he  says,  ^^  however  deceitful^  must  not  be  ill-treated:  it  is 
necessary  to  gain  your  views  by  gentleness  and  art,"  etc.  Even 
in  this  letter,  his  sense  of  his  own  situation  breaks  out  from 
time  to  time.  Wherever  I  look  I  see  nothing  but  the  Divinity." 
....  "I  have  committed  numerous  crimes,  and  I  know  not 
with  what  punishments  I  may  be  seized."  .  .  .  .  "  The  agonies 
of  death  come  upon  me  fast."  ....  "I  am  going.  Whatever 
good  or  evil  I  have  done,  it  was  for  you."^*  It  must  have  been 
about  the  same  time  that  he  drew  up  a  sort  of  will,  which  was 
found  under  his  pillow  on  his  death.  He  there  recommends 
that  M6azzim  should  be  recognised  as  emperor,  and  that  he  and 
Azam  should  divide  the  empire:  one  taking  the  northern  and 
eastern  provinces,  with  Delhi  for  his  capital ;  and  the  other 
Agra,  with  all  the  country  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  it, 
including  all  the  Deckan,  except  the  kingdoms  of  Golc6nda  and 
Bijdptir.     These  last  were  assigned  to  Cdmbakhsh." 

"  ["  Guzertft  had  at  the  same  time  been  tains  some  general  maxims  of  government, 

siven  to  his  eldest  sod,  Bid^r  Bakht."  and  instructions  about  his  funeral;  the 

{Irddat  A'Adn.)— Ed.]  expense  of  which  was  to  be  defirayed  by 

>2  I  have  taken  the  translation  in  Scott's  a  sum  of  four  rupees  and  a  half  (about 

DeekaUf  vol.  iL  page  8,  of  the  Memoirs,  ten  shillings),  saved  from  the  prit^  of 

though  the  original  of  it  must  have  dif-  caps  which  he  had  made  and  sold.    Eight 

fered  in  some  slight  particulars  from  the  hundred  and  five  rupees,  which  he  had 

Persian  copy  at  we  India  House.  gained  by  copying  KonSns,  was  to  be 

'*  He  left  another  will,  seemingly  pre-  given  to  the  poor.     (See  AgicUic  Register 

pared  when  under  less  agitation.    It  con-  for  1801.)                                 ^            j 
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He  expired  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  a.d.  1707,  in  the  eighty- 
HiB  death,     ninth  year  of  his  life,  and  fiftieth  of  his  reign." 

A  native  historian,  impressed  with  the  courage,  wisdom,  and 
and  character,  ability  of  Auraugzib,  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
ill-success  of  his  reign.  The  real  defect  was  in  his  heart.  Had 
he  been  capable  of  any  generous  or  liberal  sentiment,  he  would 
have  been  a  great  prince ;  his  subjects  would  not  have  been 
alienated  by  his  narrow  views  in  religion,  nor  would  the  power 
of  his  officers  have  been  cramped,  and  their  zeal  chilled,  by  a 
constant  spirit  of  suspicion  and  distrust."  In  alluding,  for  the 
last  time,  to  his  narrow  views  in  religion,  which  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  ruin  of  his  empire,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  observe 
by  how  little  direct  persecution  that  evil  result  was  produced. 
The  Hindiis  seem  rather  to  have  been  irritated  by  systematic 
discouragement  than  inflamed  by  acts  of  cruelty  or  oppression. 
They  were  excluded  from  office;  they  were  degraded  by  a  special 
tax;  their  fairs  and  festivals  were  forbidden;  their  temples  were 
sometimes  insulted  and  destroyed;  and  it  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  abolition  of  any  ceremony  or  practice  of  the  court  that 
it  seemed  to  give  a  countenance  to  their  superstition  :  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  a  single  Hindii  suffered  death,  imprison- 
ment, or  loss  of  property  for  his  religion,  or,  indeed,  that  any 
individual  was  ever  questioned  for  the  open  exercise  of  the 
worship  of  his  fathers.  Yet  such  is  the  effect  of  mutual  jealousy 
and  animosity,  in  matters  of  religion,  that  the  most  violent  out- 
rages have  seldom  raised  up  so  obstinate  a  spirit  of  resistance 
as  was  engendered  by  the  partiality  and  prejudices  of  this 
emperor. 

Some  hundreds  of  Aurangzlb's  letters  have  been  preserved, 
from  which  we  may  glean  some  particulars  of  his  character,  in 
addition  to  the  great  lines  marked  by  his  actions.  With  all 
his  bigotrj',  he  was  not  superstitious.  He  cordially  detests  the 
Hindiis,  and  has  very  little  more  goodwill  towards  the  Shlas; 
but  he  lays  out  no  money  on  mosques  or  endowments,  shows  no 
sign  of  being  under  the  influence  of  the  recognized  clergy,  and 

**  These  are  solar  years.     He  was  bom  inflict  punishment,  and  as  without  punish- 

the  15th  Zi  Ctfad,  a.h.  1027,  about  the  ment  no  country  can  be  kept  in  order — 

end  of  October,  A.D.  1618.    {KhAfXKhdn.  in  consequence,  also,  of  the  dissensions 

Gladwin's /tfA^ln^ir,  p.  45.)  arising  from  rivalry  among  his  nobles — 

'*  "  Of  all  the  house  of  Timiir,  indeed  every  plan  and  design  which  he  formed 

of  all  the  kings  of  Delhi,  none  since  the  came  to  little  good,  and  every  enterprise 

time  of  Secander  L<5di  ever  appeared  so  drew  into  delay,  and  never  attained  its 

distinguished  in  point  of  devotion,  aus-  object.     Though    he   had  lived  ninety 

terity,  and  justice;  and  in  courage,  pa-  years,  none  of  his  five  senses  were  at  aU 

tienoe,  and  soimd  judgment,  he  was  with-  impaired  except  his  hearing  in  a  small 

out  a  peer  :  but  as,  from  reverence  to  the  degree,  but  not  so  that  others  could  per- 

inj unctions  of  the  Divine  law,  he  did  not  ceive  it."    (Khdji  Khdj^ 
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often  expresses  his  contempt  for  the  assumed  sanctity  of  fakirs 
and  dervises. 

His  government  is  a  system  of  continual  mistrast :  every  man's 
character  is  secretly  investigated,  and  colleagues  are  so  selected 
that  each  may  be  a  check  on  his  neighbour  ;  yet  there  never  was 
a  prince  so  much  cheated  or  so  ill-served. 

The  coldness  of  his  heart  is  conspicuous  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  receives  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  his  oldest  and 
most  intimate  friends.  In  so  long  a  life  such  events  often 
occur,  and  they  always  draw  forth  some  pious  or  philosophical 
reflection,  followed  up  by  strict  orders  to  seize  on  the  property 
of  the  deceased,  to  see  that  none  is  embezzled,  to  hunt  out 
all  deposits,  and  to  be  careful  in  recovering  all  outstanding 
debts. 

His  letters  almost  invariably  include  some  poetical  quotation, 
or  some  verse  from  the  Kordn.  They  are  sometimes  Hia  letters, 
familiar,  and  even  jocose,  especially  those  to  his  sons.  One, 
written  after  he  was  eighty,  ends  with  some  burlesque  verses,  of 
two  or  three  words  long,  each  of  which  gives  a  ludicrous  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  occupations  of  some  one  of  the  principal  people 
about  his  court.** 

Gemelli  Carreri,  who  saw  Aurangzfb  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  describes  him  as  of  low  stature,  slender,  and 
stooping  with  age,  with  a  long  nose  and  a  round  beard,  the  white- 
ness of  which  was  more  visible  on  his  olive  skin.  He  was  dressed 
in  plain  white  muslin,  with  one  emerald  of  great  size  in  his  tur- 
ban. He  stood  amidst  his  omrahs,  leaning  on  a  staff ;  received 
petitions,  read  them  without  spectacles,  endorsed  them  with  his 
own  hand,  "  and,  by  his  cheerftil  smiling  countenance,  seemed  to 
be  pleased  with  the  employment."  " 

Of  all  the  kings  of  India,  Aurangzib  is  the  most  admired  among 
the  Mussulmans.  There  are  few  who  are  quite  blind  to  the  lustre 
of  Akber's  character,  but  fewer  still  whose  deliberate  judgment 
would  not  give  the  preference  to  Aurangzib. 

There  are  some  unconnected  events  which  should  not  MieoeUAneoue 
be  entirely  omitted  in  an  account  of  this  reign.  twniactions. 

'*  There  are  three  coUectioiiB  of  his  drafts  or  noteB  which  he  wrote  with  his 

letters: — First,  the  "KakUndt  i  Taibdt,"  own  hand  for  his  secretaries.    Most  of 

published  by  one  of  his  chief  secretaries,  the  third  collection  have  the  same  ap- 

EhuCyat  UUah  ;   second,  the   "  Rakdim  i  peanmce.     They  are  without  dates  or 

Kar^m,  "by  the  son  of  another  secretary  ;  order,  and  are  often  obscure,  from  their 

and  third,  the  "  Dastdr  ul  Ami  Agdhl."  brevity,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  subjects 

collected  from  all  quarters  thirty-eight  alluded  to. 

years  after  his  death.    The  two  first  col-  ''  Oemelli  Carreri,  in  CkurchiUf  vol.  iv 
lections  profess  to  be  merely  the  rough 
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The  insurrection  of  the  Jdts  has  been  mentioned  ;  they  are  a 
Hindii  people  of  the  Sddra  class,  who  inhabit  a  tract  near  Agra, 
of  which  the  capital  is  BhartpAr.  Though  in  an  open  country, 
and  close  to  Agra  and  Mattra,  they  occasioned  much  embarrass- 
ment to  the  government  even  during  this  reign  ;  and  rose  to  so 
much  greater  consequeoce  in  those  that  followed,  that  at  one 
time  they  were  in  possession  of  Agra,  and  were  the  last  people  in 
the  plains  of  India  that  have  offered  any  serious  obstacle  to  the 
British  power. 

In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  a.d.  1693,  a  ship 
bound  from  Surat  to  Mecca  with  pilgrims,  which  Kh&fi  Kh&n 
describes  as  carrying  80  guns,"  and  furnished  with  400  muskets, 
was  attacked  by  an  English  ship  of  small  size.  A  gun  burst  on 
board  the  king's  ship  ;  the  English  boarded,  and,  "  although  the 
Christians  have  no  courage  at  the  sword,  yet  by  bad  management 
the  vessel  was  taken." 

On  this  Aurangzfb  ordered  the  English  factors  at  his  ports  to 
be  seized,  and  directed  the  Abyssinians  to  take  Bombay. 

The  English  retaliated  by  seizing  the  king's  officers,  and  the 
Abyssinians,  who  (by  Khdfi  Khdn's  account)  were  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  them,  showed  no  inclination  to  break  it  off.  At 
length  Khdfl  Kh&n  himself  was  sent  on  a  mission  from  the 
viceroy  of  GuzerAt  to  Bombay.  He  describes  his  reception  as 
being  conducted  with  great  dignity  and  good  order,  and  with  a 
considerable  display  of  military  power.  He  negotiated  with 
elderly  gentlemen  in  rich  clothes,  and,  although  they  sometimes 
laughed  more  heartily  than  became  so  grave  an  occasion,  yet  he 
seems  to  have  been  favourably  impressed  with  their  acuteness 
and  intelligence.  The  English  alleged,  apparently  with  truth, 
that  the  king's  ship  had  been  taken  by  pirates,  for  whom  they 
were  not  answerable  ;  and  explained  their  coining  money  in  their 
own  king's  name  (which  was  another  complaint  against  them)  by 
stating  that  they  had  to  purchase  investments  at  places  where 
the  Mogul's  money  did  not  pass. 

Nothing  is  stated  to  have  been  settled  on  this  occasion,  but 
it  appears  from  other  sources  that  the  English  compounded  for 
some  pecuniary  payments." 

It  is  curious  that  Eh^  Ehin  (though  in  this  case  he  relates 
a  transaction  of  small  moment  in  which  he  was  personally  en- 
gaged) takes  no  notice  of  the  war  made  on  Aurangzlb  by  the 

"  The  number  is  probably  not  ezagge-      600  tons  carried  seventy  guns.     (See  Mac- 
rated,  though  the  guns  must  have  been      pherson's  Commerce  of  InSa,  p.  133.) 
light.    Some  of  the  Company's  ships  of  '*  Grant  Duff. 
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English  on  both  sides  of  India,  which  was  of  so  much  consequence 
in  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company.^  He  did  not  foresee 
the  future  importance  of  those  unskilful  antagonists. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TO   THE  ACCESSION  OF   MOHAMMED   SHXh. 

Bahadur  Skdh. 

As  soon  as  Prince  Azam  heard  of  his  father's  death,  he  contest^ 
returned  to  camp,  and  within  a  week  was  proclaimed  Azam  and 
sovereign  of  all  India,  in  perfect  disregard  of  the  late  brother, 
emperor's  will.  aezim. 

Prince  Mdazzim,  with  better  reason,  assumed  the  crown  at 
Cibul,  with  the  title  of  Bahddur  Sh4h;  *  and  both  brothers  pre- 
pared to  assert  their  pretensions  by  force  of  arms.  In  spite  of 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  empire,  they  assembled  very  large 
armies,  and  met  at  length  not  far  to  the  south  of  Agra.  A 
bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  Prince  Azam  and  his  victory  of 
two  grown-up  sons  were  killed,  and  his  youngest  son,  ^^t^: 
an  infant,  was  taken  prisoner.  Prince  Azam  had  dis-  SS^sh^ 
gusted  many  of  his  principal  officers  by  his  arrogance:  j'^qI^' 
among  others,  Assad  Khdn  and  his  son,  Ztilfikir  Khin,  Baw^ui^aw- 
had  quitted  his  camp,  and  remained  spectators  of  the  ^^ 
contest.  When  the  event  was  known,  they  sent  their  submission 
to  the  victor.  Bahddur  Shih  received  them  graciously,  and  pro- 
moted them  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state.  He  showed  like 
indulgence  towards  the  other  adherents  of  Azam  Shih;  but  his 
confidence  was  chiefly  reposed  in  Monim  Khdn,  who  had  been 
his  own  principal  officer  at  Cibul,  and  was  now  appointed  vazlr. 
Monim  was  an  equally  able  and  well-intentioned  minister  ;  and 
as  the  king's  only  fault  was  too  great  facility  of  temper,  his  acces- 
sion was  welcomed  by  the  great  body  of  his  subjects,  who  looked 
to  some  relief  from  the  religious  austerity  of  Aurangzib,*and  the 
sacrifices  entailed  on  them  by  his  obstinate  wars. 

""[See  BfiirB  History,  book  i.  ch.  5.  *  [He is  also  called  Shdh  Alam  I.>  Ed.] 
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Prince  Cimbakhsh,  though  a  vain  and  violent  young  man, 
Beyoitof  had  admitted  the  sovereignty  of  Prince  Azam,  and 
SSwh^^"^'  had  been  confirmed  in  his  appanage;  but  he  refused 
^d^^'  to  acknowledge  Bahddur  Shih,  and  that  king,  after 
Mid  death,  attempting  in  vain  to  win  him  over  by  concessions, 
pebrnai^;  marchcd  against  him  to  the  Deckan,  and  defeated  him 
z"c4ad/  in  a  battle  near  Heiderdbad,  where  CAmbakhsh  died  of 
his  wounds  on  the  same  day. 

The  emperor's  presence  in  the  Deckan  made  it  necessary  to 
BahAdur'B  cousidcF  what  couTse  should  be  adopted  towards  the 
wRskl^the  Marattas.  It  was  easier  at  this  time  to  effect  an  ac- 
^^^^'  commodation  with  them  than  could  have  been  expected 
Miurattas.  from  the  state  of  aflfairs  at  Aurangzib's  death.  At  that 
Sja 84ho'  period  S£ho,  the  rightful  rdja,  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the 
andTirABii.  jjaudg  of  ^he  Moguls,  and  the  government  was  carried 
on  by  T&T&  B4i,  the  widow  of  his  uncle  RAji  Bim,  in  the  name 
of  her  infant  son.  But  though  the  necessity  of  having  an  effi- 
cient chief  had  induced  the  Marattas  to  place  Rdjd  R4m  on  their 
throne  after  the  taking  of  Rdighar,  they  had  not  forgotten  the 
hereditary  claim  of  his  nephew,  and  were  not  pleased  to  see  him 
again  excluded  without  the  same  motive  as  before.  With  a  view 
to  profit  by  these  contending  claims,  Prince  Azam,  on  his  march 
against  Bah^ur  Shdh,  released  Sdho,  who  was  now  grown  up, 
and  promised  him  peace  on  favourable  terms  if  he  should  succeed 
in  establishing  his  title.  This  plan  was  adopted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  ZiilfikAr  Khdn,  and  completely  answered  its  end.  The 
Maratta  chiefs  took  different  sides;  and,  instead  of  overwhelming 
their  enemies,  who  seemed  incapable  of  farther  resistance,  they 
fell  into  civil  war  among  themselves,  and  left  the  Moguls  undis- 
turbed at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  weakness.  When  Bahddur 
Shdh  turned  his  attention  to  the  Marattas,  Sdho  seemed  likely 
to  prevail  in  the  contest;  and  Ziilfikdr,  who  was  now  in  great 
favour,  was  anxious  that  peace  should  be  concluded  with  him,  at 
the  price  of  the  concessions  formerly  offered  by  Aurangzib.  But 
Monim  Khin,  the  vazir,  though  willing  to  agree  with  the  terms, 
wished  them  to  be  granted  to  Tiri  Bdi,  and  the  whole  negotiation 
fell  to  the  ground. 

On  Bahddur's  departure  he  gave  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Deckan 
D4dd  KhAn  to  Ziilfikir;  and  as  that  chief  could  not  be  spared 
ch^^o?^  from  court,  he  left  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
S?^iS£:  naent  to  D4iid  Khan  Fanni,  a  Pdtan  officer  already 
^^-  distinguished  in  Aurangzib's  wars,  who  was  to  act  as 
his  lieutenant.  ^         i 
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Ddiid  followed  up  the  view  of  his  principal,  and  concluded  a 
personal  agreement  with   S&ho,  consenting  that  the  chout  (or 
fourth)  should  be  paid  while  he  remained  in  office,  but  Makes  a 
stipulating  that  it  should  be  collected  by  agents  of  his  the  Marat- 
own,  without  the  interference  of  the  Marattas. 

This  arrangement  kept  the  Deckan  quiet  till  the  end  of  the 
present  reign,  and  allowed  Bahddur  to  turn  his  thoughts  Tranaac- 
to  other  scenes,  where  his  exertions  were  scarcely  less  theR4jpnt». 
required.  While  he  was  on  his  march  against  Cimbakhsh,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  make  a  settlement  of  his  disputes  with  the 
Kdjptits.  He  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  riina  of  Oudi- 
piir,  restoring  all  conquests,  re-establishing  religious  affairs  on 
the  footing  on  which  they  stood  in  Akber's  time,  releasing  the 
rina  from  the  obligation  to  furnish  a  contingent  in  the  Deckan, 
and,  in  fact,  acknowledging  his  entire  independence  in  every- 
thing but  the  name.^  He  had  concluded  a  treaty,  apparently 
on  similar  terms,  with  Ajit  Sing,  the  rija  of  M^rwdr,  except 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  service  of  the  contingent  was  still 
retained.  On  Jei  Sing,  the  raja  of  JeipAr  (who,  though  he  had 
never  asserted  his  independence,  had  joined  with  Prince  Azam 
in  the  late  civil  war),  he  had  imposed  more  rigorous  terms.  He 
had  left  a  garrison  in  his  capital  ;  and,  although  he  allowed 
him  to  command  the  Jeipur  contingent  with  the  army,  he  seems 
to  have  deprived  him  of  all  authority  in  his  own  principality. 
By  the  time  the  army  reached  the  Nerbadda  on  its  advance, 
Ajit  Sing  also  had  received  some  cause  of  offence  ;  and  the  two 
rijas  went  off  together,  with  their  troops,  and  entered  into  a 
league  to  resist  the  Mogul  authority.  As  soon  as  the  contest  in 
the  Deckan  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Cdmbakhsh, 
Bah&dur  Shih  turned  his  attention  to  breaking  up  the  confede- 
racy ;  but  before  he  reached  the  Rdjpiit  country,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Sirhind  by  the  Sikhs,  and  of  such 
a  state  of  affairs  in  the  Panjib  as  left  him  no  time  for  his 
intended  operations.* 

In  these  circumstances  he  became  anxious  to  make  peace  with 
the  Rajputs ;  and  as  the  great  obstacle  to  an  accom-  peacewith 
modation  arose  from  their  fears  of  treachery,  he  sent  '^^  vo^^. 
his  own  son.  Prince  Azim  ush  Shin,  to  accompany  them  to  a 
meeting  which  took  place  on  the  emperor's  line  of  march, 
and  at  which  the  rajas  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  own 
armies. 

*  Colonel   Tod*8  Bdjatthdn,    vol.    i.  *  Scott's    Memoirs  of  Erddat  Ehdn, 

p.  895.  p.  58.  Tod's  MjasthM,  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  eto» 
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A.D.  1709,  -^11  *^^^^  demands  were  agreed  to,  and  they  were  pro- 
A.H.  1121.    bably  left  on  the  same  footing  as  the  r4na  of  Oudipir. 

The  Sikhs,  against  whom  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  march, 
Else  of  the  ^^^  Originally  been  a  religious  sect,  were  then  rising 
Sikhs.  |j^^^  ^  nation,  and  have  in  onr  times  attained  to  .con- 
siderable political  influence  among  the  states  of  India. 

Their  founder,  N4nak,  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth. 
Peaeefoi  ceutury.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Kabir,  and  consequently 
thei?Mct.^  a  sort  of  HindA  deist,  but  his  peculiar  tenet  was  mii- 
versal  toleration.  He  maintained  that  devotion  was  due  to 
God,  but  that  forms  were  immaterial,  and  that  Hindu  and 
Peneoated  Mahometan  worship  were  the  same  in  the  sight  of 
hflCDetauB.  the  Deity.®  The  spirit  of  this  religion  promised  to 
keep  its  votaries  at  peace  with  all  mankind ;  but  such  views  of 
comprehensive  charity  were  particularly  odious  to  "the  bigoted 
part  of  the  Mahometans ;  and  accordingly,  after  the  sect  had 
silently  increased  for  more  than  a  century,  it  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Mussulman  government,  and  its  spiritual  chief  was  put 
to  death  in  a.d.  1606,*  within  a  year  after  the  decease  of  Akber. 
Thair  revolt  This  act  of  tyranny  changed  the  Sikhs  from  inoffen- 
sive quietists  into  fanatical  warriors.  They  took  up  arms  under 
Har  Gk)vind,  the  son  of  their  martyred  pontiff,  who  inspired 
them  with  his  own  spirit  of  revenge  and  of  hatred  to  their 
oppressors.  Being  now  open  enemies  of  the  government,  the 
Sikhs  were  expelled  from  the  neighbourhood  of  LAh6r,  which 
had  hitherto  been  their  seat,  and  constrained  to  take  refuge  in 
the  northern  mountains.*  Notwithstanding  dissensions  which 
broke  out  among  themselves,  they  continued  their  animosity 
to  the  Mussulmans,  and  confirmed  their  martial  habits,  until 
GnruGoYind.  the  accessiou  (a.d.  1675)  of  Guru  Govind,  the  grand- 
He  forms  the  son  of  Har  Govind,  and  the  tenth  spiritual  chief 
»!$ioM°»Sd  from  Ndnak.  This  leader  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
^^Sn-  forming  the  Sikhs  into  a  religious  and  militarj- 
wealth.  commonwealth,  and  executed  his  design  with  the 
systematic  spirit  of  a  Grecian  lawgiver. 

To  increase  the  numbers  of  his  society,  he  abolished  all 
Their  do<>    distinctions  of  cast  among  its  members,  admitting  all 


converts,  whether  Mahometan  or  Hindii,  Bramin  or 
Chand&la,  to  a  perfect  equality  ;  while,  to  preserve  its  unity,  he 
institnted  a  peculiar  dress  and  peculiar  manners,  by  which  his 

'  Professor  Wilson,  AiuUk  Jiaearches,  *  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Ihid,  vol.  zL  p.  212. 

vol.  xvii.  p.  288.  *  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  p.  214.  ^ 
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followers  were  to  be  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Each  was  to  be  a  vowed  soldier  from  his  birth  or  initiation, 
was  always  to  carry  steel  in  some  form  about  his  person,  to 
wear  blue  clothes,  allow  his  hair  and  beard  to  grow,  and  neither 
to  clip  nor  remove  the  hairs  on  any  other  part  of  his  body. 

Reverence  for  the  HindA  gods  and  respect  for  Bramins  were 
maintained,  and  the  slaughter  of  kine  was  most  positively  for- 
bidden ;  but  all  other  prohibitions  relating  to  food  and  liquors 
were  abolished  ;  the  usual  forms  of  worship  were  laid  aside ; 
new  modes  of  salutation,  and  new  ceremonies  on  the  principal 
events  of  life  were  introduced;*  and  so  effectual  was  the 
change  operated  on  the  people,  that  the  Sikhs  have  now  (after 
parting  with  several  of  their  singularities)  as  distinct  a  national 
character  as  any  of  the  original  races  ia  India.  They  are  tall 
and  thin,  dark  for  so  northern  a  people,  active  horsemen,  and 
good  matchlockmen  :  they  are  still  all  soldiers,  but  no  longer 
fanatics ;  though  unpolished,  they  are  frank  and  sociable,  and  ' 
are  devoted  to  pleasure  of  every  description  and  degree. 

Far  different  was  their  character  under  Guru  Govind,  when 
they  were  filled  with  zeal  for  their  faith  and  rancour  They  •"^ 
against  their  enemies,  and  were  prepared  to  do  or  at  flat, 
suffer  anything  to  promote  the  success  of  their  cause.  But  their 
numbers  were  inadequate  to  accomplish  their  plans  of  resistance 
and  revenge :  after  a  long  struggle,  Guru  Govind  saw  his 
strongholds  taken,  his  mother  £md  his  children  massacred,  and 
his  followers  slain,  mutilated,  or  dispersed.  His  misfortunes 
impaired  his  reason,  or  at  least  destroyed  his  energy ;  for  so  little 
formidable  had  he  become,  that  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
Mogul  dominions  unmolested,  and  was  murdered  by  a  private 
enemy,  at  Nand6r,  in  the  Deckan.^  But  although  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  crush  a  religion  even  after  it  has  taken  root, 
it  can  only  be  done  by  long  and  steady  persecution,  and  that 
the  internal  disturbances  of  the  Moguls  prevented  their 
applying. 

Their  severities  only  exalted  the  fanaticism  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
inspired  a  gloomy    spirit  of   vengeance,  which    soon  J^^^ 
broke    out    into   fury.      Under    a    new    chief  named 
Banda,  who  had  been   bred  a   religious  ascetic,  and  SSsfwl 
who    combined    a    most    sanguinary  disposition    with  S*SSi^^. 
bold    and    daring    counsels,    they    broke    from    their  dersand*. 

*  Sir  J.   Malcolm,  Anatic  Researches,       p.  263.    The  latter  author  states  that  Guru 

▼ol.  zi  pp.  219,  220,  284,  288.  Qovind  had  a  flsmall  command  in  the  Mogul 

'  Sir  J.^  Malcolm.     Forster's  Travels,       serrioe,  which  ia  confirmed  bjEh^fiELhin. 
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retreat,  and  'overran  the  east  of  the  Panj&b,  committing  unheard- 
of  craelties  wherever  they  directed  their  steps.  The  mosques, 
of  course,  were  destroyed,  and  the  mullahs  butchered ;  but  the 
rage  of  the  Sikhs  was  not  restrained  by  any  considerations  of 
religion,  or  by  any  mercy  for  age  or  sex ;  whole  towns  were 
massacred  with  wanton  barbarity,  and  even  the  bodies  ofr-the 
dead  were  dug  up  and  thrown  out  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 

The  principal  scene  of  these  atrocities  was  Sirhind,  which 
the  Sikhs  occupied,  after  defeating  the  governor  in  a  pitched 
battle;  but  the  same  horrors  marked  their  route  through  the 
country  eastward  of  the  Satlaj  and  Jumna,  into  which  they 
penetrated  as  far  as  Sehdranpiir.  They  at  length  received  a 
check  from  the  local  authorities,  and  retired  to  the  country  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  Satlaj,  between  Lodi&na  and  the 
mountains.  This  seems,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  their 
principal  seat ;  and  it  was  well  suited  to  their  condition,  as 
they  had  a  near  and  easy  retreat  from  it  when  forced  to  leave 
the  open  country. 

Their  retirement,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  of  no  long 
continuance;  and  on  their  next  incursions  they  ravaged  the 
country  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Ldh6r  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Delhi  itself  on  the  other.® 

It  was  the  extent  of  these  depredations  that  made  it  neces- 
^^^  sary  for  Bahadur  to  come  against  them  in  person.  He 
•pinBt        soon   drove  them  within  their  own   limits,  and  then 

them.  ' 

obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  hills  ;  to  subdue 
drivenSto  ^^^^  effectually,  however,  required  a  considerable 
thehiUB.  exertion;  and  after  Banda  had  at  length  been  reduced 
to  take  refuge  in  a  fort,  it  was  only  by  means  of  famine  that 
the  emperor  could  hope  to  take  the  place.  A  long  and  strict 
blockade  was  therefore  set  on  foot ;  but  although  the  Sikhs 
endured  the  utmost  extremities  of  hunger  and  died  in  vast 
numbers,  they  still  continued  the  defence.  When  farther 
resistance  became  hopeless,  a  desperate  sally  was  made  by  the 
besieged ;  many  of  the  partakers  in  this  bold  enterprise  were 
killed,  and  the  Mussulmans  took  possession  of  the  fort  without 
further  resistance.  A  person  who  seemed  to  be  their  chief, 
and  had  used  every  means  of  making  himself  conspicuous,  was 
made  prisoner  and  carried  off  in  triumph ;  when  he  arrived  in 
Escape  of     camp,  it  was  found  that  he  was  a  Hindti  convert,  who 

had  sacrificed  himself  to  save   his   leader,   and  that 

'  The  proceedings  of  the  Sikhs,  till  their  colm,  Forster,  and  KMti  Khin :  the  subee- 
capture  of  SelUraipt^,  is  from  Sir  J.  Mai-      quent  narrative  is  from  Kh^  Ehdn  alone. 
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Banda  himself  had  escaped  during  the  sally.  The  emperor, 
though  sufficiently  struck  by  the  prisoner's  self-devotion  to 
spare  his  life,  was  yet  so  ungenerous  as  to  order  him  to  be  shut 
up  in  an  iron  cage  and  sent  to  Delhi. 

After  this  success,  the  emperor  returned  to  L4h6r,  leaving  a 
detachment  to  watch  the  Sikhs,  and  to  check  their  depredations. 
This  object  was  not  fully  attained,  and  the  power  of  the  Death  of  b*. 
Sikhs  was  agan  on  the  ascendant,  when  Bah&dur  Shdh  ▲.!>.  1712, 
died  at  Irfih6r,  in  the  seventy-first  lunar  year  of  his  age,  a.h.  11^' 
and  fifth  of  his  reign.  °    '*™' 

The  death  of  Bahadur  Shdh  was  followed  by  the  usual  struggle 
among  his  sons.    The  incapacity  of  the  eldest  (after-  contest 
wards  Jehdnddr  Shdh)  had  given  a  great  ascendency  to  mb  sons. 
the  second,  whose  name  was  Azim  ush  Shdn ;  •  and  as  he  was 
supported  by  most  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  army,  he  appeared 
to  have  an  irresistible  superiority  over  his  competitors. 

But  his  three  brothers  joined  their  interests,  and  were  kept 
together  by  the  persuasions  and  false  promises  of  Ziil-  -A.ni^  of 
fikir  Khdn,  whose  love  of  intrigue  was  still  as  strong  as  KhAn. 
ever.     Their  concord  was  of  short  duration,  but  lasted  until  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Azim  ush  Shdn.    Two  of  the  sur-  He  Becures 
viving  brothers  soon   after  came  to  an   open  confiict,  toJeUnSL 
and  the  third  attacked  the  victor  on  the  morning  after 
the  battle  ;  he  was,  however,  repulsed  and  slain,  and  Mayorjime; 
Jeh&nd&r  Shdh  remained   undisputed  master  of  the  jamada^i 
throne.  *'^- 

Jehdnddr  ShdJi. 

Immediately  on   his  accession,   JehindAr  appointed  Zulfikdr 
Khdn  to  be  vazir.     This  crafty  and  able  chief  had  sup-  Accession 
ported  Jehindir  through  the   whole  of  the  preceding  swh. 
contest,  judging,   from    the  low  and   slothful    habits   of    that 
prince,  that  he  was  best  suited  for  a  tool  in  the  hands  ^^  ^^^ 
of  an  ambitious   minister.    Accordingly,   he  assumed  ^^^^^' 
the    control  of   the   government  from  the  first,  and  ^^BSS 
treated  the   emperor  with  the  utmost  arrogance  and  ^^^' 
disdain.    He  could  not  have  ventured  to  adopt  this  course  if 
Jeh^nd^r,  besides  degrading  his  own  dignity  by  his  vices   and 
follies,  had  not  provoked  the  nobility  by  his  partiality  for  the 

*  [This  prince  had  been   governor  of  Chuttanutty,  Calcutta,  and  Qovindpore. 

Bengal  from  1697  to  1703,  andagam  from  Most  of  the  time  Murshid  Khdn  was  his 

1707  to  1712  ;  and  in  1698  he  had  sold  deputy.— Ed.] 
to    the    English   the    zemindarship    of 
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relat;ions  of  his  favourite  mistress.  This  woman  had  been  a 
public  dancer,  and  her  family  were  of  the  same  discreditable 
class  ;  yet  they  were  exalted  to  high  stations,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  nobles,  whom  they  were  also  allowed  on  several  occasions 
General  ^^  iusult  with  impuuity.  But  though  their  disgust  at 
dificontent.  ^^q}^  proceedings  prevented  the  nobility  from  taking 
part  with  the  emperor,  it  did  not  reconcile  them  to  the  pride  and 
tyranny  of  Zdlfikdr,*^  which  soon  came  to  be  displayed  towards 
all  ranks  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  discontents 
might  have  led  to  open  opposition,  if  the  attention  of  all  had  not 
been  attracted  by  a  danger  from  without. 

One  of  Jehiind&r's  first  acts  had  been  to  put  all  the  princes 
BeToit  ^f  ^^^  blood  within  his  reach  to  death :  among  those 
5^^;^^  whom  he  could  not  get  into  his  power  was  Farokhsir," 
in  Bengal.  ^^  g^^jj  ^f  Azlm  ush  Shdu,  who  was  in  Bengal  at  the 
time  of  Bahadur  Sh&h's  death.  After  that  event,  and  the  ruin 
He  is  sup-  ^^  Azim  ush  Shdn,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ccmi- 
SSSu^  passion  and  fidelity  of  Seiad  Hosein  All,  the  governor 
S?  "«*fiS   of  Behdr,  an  old  adherent  of  his  &ther,  who  wamaJv 

All,  ffovem-  '  '  • 

m5i  AiiS^f  espoused  his  cause,  and  prevailed  on  his  brother, 
^^-  Seiad  Abdullah,  governor  of  AUahib^,  to  adopt  the 

same  course. 

By  the  aid  of  these  noblemen,  Fardkhsir  assembled  an  army 
at  Allahdb^,  repelled  a  force  sent  to  oppose  him  on  his  advance, 
and  had  marched  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra,  when  he  was 
met  by  JehindAr  and  ZiilfikAr  with  an  army  of  70,000  men. 
The  battle  was  fiercely  contested ;  and  Hosein  Ali,  the  soul  of 
Defeat*  the  Farokhslr's  enterprise,  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  field. 
army.  But  succcss  at  length  declared  for  the  rebels  ;  the 
Jaii.  1 ; '  emperor  himself  fled  in  disguise  to  Delhi,  whither 
au  Haj  16.  Zulfikdr  retreated  at  the  head  of  his  remaining  troops. 
Jehdnddr,  on  reaching  Delhi,  repaired  to  the  house  of  Assad 
Khan,  the  father  of  Zilfikir  :  this  practised  traitor  immediately 
committed  him  to  custody  ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Ziilfik&r,  per- 
suaded him,  though  at  first  unwilling  to  part  with  the  instrument 
of  his  ambition,  to  endeavour  to  make  his  peace  with  the  new 
emperor  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  rival. 

zuXfiUr  be-  Accordingly,  as  Farokhsir  approached  the  capital, 
ci4r  shAhto  both  father  and  son  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
butls^tto  delivered  their  late  unfortunate  master  into  his  hands. 

^<*  [Ir4dat    Kbdo    calls  him   "  aeater,       India.— Ed.] 
nay,   creator  of  emperors."     He  waa,  in  '*  [Or  more  properly  Farrukhmyar. — 

fact,  the  **  kingmaker "  of  Muhammadan       Ed.]  ^  j 
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Assad  Kh&n's  life  was  spared;^  but  Ziilfik&r  paid  the  death  along 
penalty  of  his  selfish  and  perfidious  career,  and  was  emperor. 
strangled  before  he  left  the  imperial  tent.    JehindAr  ^.j,  1713^ 
was  put  to  death  at  the  same  time;  and  these  severities  fn^nis, 
were  followed  by  many  other  executions.  Moharrami?. 

Farokhsir. 

The  accession  of  Farokhsir  was  naturally  accompanied  by  the 
elevation  of  his  protectors.  Abdullah  Khdn,  the  eldest  Great  power 
brother,  was  made  vazir ;  and  Hosein  received  the  rank  Abdaiiah 
of  amir  ul  omar&  (or  commander-in-chief),  which  was  au. 
the  second  in  the  state.  These  brothers  were  sprung  from  a 
numerous  and  respected  family  of  descendants  of  the  Prophet, 
who  were  settled  in  the  town  of  B4ra  ; "  and  in  consequence  of 
this  origin,  they  are  best  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  the 
Seiads. 

They  had  expected  from  their  services,  as  well  as  from  the 
grovelling  disposition  of  Farokhsir,  and  his  submissive  behaviour 
while  courting  their  sup}X)rt,  that  they  wonld  be  allowed  to 
exercise  all  the  real  power  of  the  state,  leaving  to  the  emperor 
only  the  pageantry,  and  such  a  command  of  wealth  and  honours 
as  might  enable  him  to  gratify  his  favourites.  But  joaiouayof 
neither  Farokhsir  nor  his  favourites  were  so  easily  ****  wnpow. 
contented.  His  principal  confidant  was  a  person  who  had  been 
cdzi  at  Dacca,  in  Bengal,  and  on  whom  he  conferred  the  high 
title  of  Mir  Jumla.  This  man,  though  devoid  of  capacity,  had 
an  obstinate  perseverance  in  his  narrow  views,  which  was  well 
suited  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  a  mind  like  Farokhsir's, 
incapable  of  comprehending  a  great  design,  and  too  irresolute 
to  execute  even  a  small  one  without  support. 

It  was  no  difficult  task  to  make  the  emperor  jealous  of  the 
authority  which  he  was  so  incompetent  to  exercise,  and  the 
overbearing  conduct  of  the  Seiads  gave  him  a  reasonable  motive 
for  counteracting  them. 

^  [As'ad  Khiii  died  in  1716 ;  and  the  debaucheries  of  the  ICina  bazar  of  Delhi, 

Seir  vl  Mutdhherin  calls  him  "  the  laat  they  obtained  leave  to  reside  outside  of 

member  ol  that  ancient  nobility  which  the  town  {hahir)  ;  others  that  it  was  the 

had  conferred  so  much  honour  on  the  chief    town    of   twelve    (Jbdrah)    which 

empire."     Irddat  Khin  says,  "  for  above  belonged  to  the  clan  ;  but  the  spelling  is 

aOO  years  their  family  had    filled   the  opposed  to  both  derivations.    There  are 

highest  offices  in  the  state.*' — Ed.]  four  subdivisions  of   the  tribe. — There 

"  [^  The  hirhah  Bdddt  are  a  powerful  appears  reason  to  believe  that  their  occu- 

tribe  of  Seiads  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  pation  dates  ILs  far  back  as  the  time  of 

MuzaflEamagar   district.      The  origin  of  Shams  ud  din  Altamish."  (Sir  H.  Elliot's 

the  name  bdrhah  is  ascribed  to  various  Suppl.  Qlottary.) — Ed.] 
sources :  some  say  that,  scandalised  at  the 
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The  first  scheme  contrived  in  his  secret  cabinet  was  to  weaken 
Hiaintrigaes.  ^^^  brothers  by  a  division  of  their  force.  For  this 
SS^i^j^t  pn^pose  Hosein  Ali  was  sent  against  Ajit  Sing  of 
^aof^ir-  MArwdr,  while  secret  messages  were  transmitted  to  the 
™^'  Rdjput  prince,  intimating  that  he  could  do  nothing 

more  acceptable  to  the  emperor  than  by  offering  an  obstinate 
resistance  to  his  lientenant.  But  Hosein  All  was  too  well  aware 
of  the  danger  occasioned  by  his  absence  to  insist  on  terms  that 
might  protract  the  war ;  and  Ajit,  when  his  own  interests  were 
secured,  had  no  inducement  to  make  sacrifices  for  those  of  the 
Makes  an  empcror.  Pcacc  was  accordingly  concluded,  on  terms, 
peace.  to  appearance,  honourable  to  Farokhsir ;  the  r&ja 
engaging  to  send  his  son  to  Delhi,  and  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  emperor. 

The  mutual  distrust  of  the  parties  at  court  was  increased  after 
Increased  Hosciu  AH  retumcd ;  and  Farokhsir,  as  destitute  of 
distrust,  prudence  and  steadiness  as  faith  and  honour,  was  exactly 
the  sort  of  person  with  whom  it  was  least  possible  to  feel  secure. 

The  Seiads,  conceiving  (probably  with  good  reason)  that  their 
lives  were  aimed  at,  assembled  their  troops  about  their  palaces, 
and  refused  to  go  to  court.  It  was  now  the  king's  turn  to  be 
alarmed,  and  the  preparations  of  the  contending  factions  threw 
the  capital  into  the  utmost  confusion  and  distress ;  and  there 
remained  no  alternative  but  an  immediate  conflict,  or  the 
sutoiiasion  submissiou  of  the  least  determined  of  the  parties.  The 
emperor,  king  was  therefore  prevailed  on  to  allow  the  gates  of 
the  citadel,  in  which  was  his  palace,  to  be  occupied  by  the 
guards  of  the  Seiads,  while  they  waited  on  him  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  terms  of  a  reconciliation.  It  was  there  agreed 
that  Mir  Jumla  should  be  made  governor  of  Behdr,  and  removed 
from  court;  that  Abdullah  Khin  should  continue  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  vazir ;  but  that  Hosein  should  undertake  the 
government  of  the  Deckan,  and  proceed  immediately  with  his 
army  to  that  distant  province. 

Harmony  being  to  appearance  restored,  the  emperor's  nuptials 
with  the  daughter  of  Ajit  Sing  were  celebrated  w^ith  unprece- 
dented splendour;  and  the  Rdht6r  rdja,  from  his  independent 
territory,  saw  his  importance  acknowledged  at  the  capital  whence 
he  had  in  his  infancy  been  conveyed  with  so  much  difficulty  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  Aurangzib." 

'^  [Before  this  marriage  Hamilton  in  Bengal,  and  exemption  from  dues  on 
effects  the  emperor's  cure,  and  gains  for  their  ^oods.  (See  Mill,  book  iv.  oh.  1.) 
the  Company  the  zemindarahip  of  37  towna      — Ed.  j  /^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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After  this  ceremony  Hosein  All  set  off  for  the  Deckan.     He 
was  well  aware  that  his  continued  absence  would  be  the  Howin  au 
signal  for  the  recall  of  Mir  Jnmla  ;  and  he  told  the  em-  ^^^^ 
peror,  at  parting,  that  if  he  heard  of  any  attempt  to  ^^^»»- 
disturb  his  brother's  authority,  he  should  be  at  Delhi  n^mbeV; 
with  his  army  within  three  weeks  of  the  intelligence.       znaaj.  ' 

But  Farokhslr  did  not  trust  to  the  ordinary  chances  of  war 
for  affording  employment  to  his  general.  He  had  Farokhair 
recourse  for  this  purpose  to  Ddi\d  Khdn  Pannl,  who  was  Dwfkhin 
renowned  throughout  India  for  his  reckless  courage,  roBiBthim. 
and  whose  memory  still  survives  in  the  tales  and  proverbs  of  the 
Deckan.  Dd6d  Khdn  had  been  removed  on  the  accession  of 
Farokhslr  to  the  province  of  Guzerdt,  to  which  that  of  Khdndish 
was  now  added  ;  and,  being  an  old  fellow-soldier  of  Z61fikdr 
Khdn,  could  be  relied  on  for  zeal  against  the  instrument  of  his 
ruin.  He  was  secretly  instructed  to  repair  immediately  to 
Khdnd^sh,  to  carry  with  him  all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  to 
exercise  his  influence  with  the  Marattas  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
Deckan,  and,  under  pretence  of  co-operating  with  Hosein  All, 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  destruction. 
Dd6d's  manner  of  executing  these  orders  was  conformable  to  his 
established  character.  He  at  once  set  Hosein  All  at  defiance, 
proceeded  to  engage  him  as  an  open  enemy,  and  soon  brought 
the  question  to  a  trial  of  strength  in  the  field.  The  impetuosity 
of  his  charge  on  this  occasion  entirely  disconcerted  Hosein  All's 
army  ;  they  began  to  disperse  in  all  directions,  while  DaM 
Khdn,  at  the  head  of  300  chosen  men  of  his  tribe,  armed  with 
battle-axes,  pushed  straight  at  the  person  of  his  oppo-  Defeat  and 
nent.  At  this  decisive  moment  DdM  received  a  ball  iwAdKhAn. 
through  his  head,  and  his  fall  immediately  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  His  wife,  a  HindA  princess,  who  had  ^.^.1716, 
accompanied  him  to  Khdnd^sh,  stabbed  herself  on  ^•■•ii^o- 
hearing  of  his  death. 

Hosein  All,  after  his  victory,  proceeded  to  his  operations 
against  the  Marattas,  without  imputing  to  the  emperor  any  share 
in  the  opposition  which  he  had  met  with.^ 

^  The  above  aooount  is  from  the  Seir  a    Frenchman   resident   in    India,    and 

id    Mutdkherin    and    Scott's    Deckan^  General  Briggs  published  the  first  volume 

who  have    both   borrowed  from   Kh^  of  a  revised  translation  in  1832.     Qeneral 

KhiSn.    [The  Seir  (or  rather  Siyar)  id  Briggs  remarks  :  "  It  embraces  a  period  of 

MuUuJckkhirin  was  written  in  1780  by  Mir  about  70  years,  and  affords  a  complete  in- 

GhuMm  Husain  Khdn ;  it  contains  an  sight  into  the  events  which  caused  the 

abridgment  of  the  early  history,  and  a  fuU  downfall  of  the  Muhammadan  power  and 

narrative  from  the  death  of  Aurangzib.  the  elevation  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  and  it 

It  was  translated  into  English  in  1789  by  brings  us  to  the  first  steps  whichkd  to  the 
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Meanwhile,  the  long-continTied  dissensions  amonji^  the  Mus- 
Eenewodde-  sulmans  had  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Sikhs  to 
oftheSiWxB.  recruit  their  strength.  Banda  had  issued  from  his 
retreat,  defeated  the  imperial  troops,  and  ravaged  the  level  coun- 
try with  greater  fury  than  before.  At  length  an  army  was  sent 
The  are  ag^ii^st  him,  Under  an  able  chief  named  Abdussemed 
aS'd^i  Khdn.  By  him  the  Sikhs  were  beaten  in  repeated 
extirpated,  actious,  and  Banda  was  at  last  made  prisoner,  with  a 
number  of  his  men  and  some  of  his  principal  followers.  Most 
of  these  persons  were  executed  on  the  spot,  but  740  were 
selected  and  sent  with  Banda  to  Delhi.  They  were  paraded 
through  the  streets  on  camels,  dressed  in  black  sheepskins  with 
the  wool  outside  (in  derision  of  the  shaggy  appearance  they 
affected),  and  were  exposed  to  the  maledictions  of  the  populace, 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  they  had  well  deserved.  Their  punish- 
ment exceeded  the  measure  of  offences  even  such  as  theirs. 
They  were  all  beheaded  on  seven  successive  days,  and  died  with 
the  utmost  firmness,  disdaining  every  offer  to  save  their  lives  at 
the  expense  of  their  religion. 

Banda  was  reserved  for  greater  cruelties.  He  was  exhibited 
Cruel  in  an  iron  cage,  clad  in  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold  and  a 

ofBandal  scarlct  turbau  ;  an  executioner  stood  behind  him  with 
a  drawn  sword  ;  around  him  were  the  heads  of  his  followers  on 
pikes  ;  and  even  a  dead  cat  was  stuck  on  a  similar  weapon,  to 
indicate  the  extirpation  of  everything  belonging  to  him.  He  was 
then  given  a  dagger,  and  ordered  to  stab  his  infant  son  ;  and 
on  his  refusing,  the  child  was  butchered  before  his  eyes,  and  its 
heart  thrown  in  his  face.  He  was  at  last  torn  to  pieces  with 
hot  pincers,  and  died  with  unshaken  constancy,  glorying  in 
having  been  raised  up  by  God  to  be  a  scourge  to  the  iniquities 
and  oppressions  of  the  age.  Sikhs  who  were  still  at  large 
were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long 
interval  that  they  again  appeared  in  force,  and  once  more  renewed 
their  depredations. 

But  the  Sikhs,  when  at  the  strongest,  were  not  numerous,  and 
progrew  of  ^^^7  ^'^^^  ucvcr  formidable  beyond  a  certain  not  very 
uie  Mamttaa.  extcusivc  tract.'®    It  was  with  a  different  sort  of  enemy 

occupation  of  Bengal,  and  evenbuaUy  of  riority  to  the  historical  memcirs  of 
all  India,  by  the  Britiah  Government  Europe.  The  Due  de  Sully,  Lord  Claren- 
The  work  is  written  in  the  style  of  private  don,  or  Bishop  Burnet,  need  not  have 
memoirs,  the  most  useful  and  engaging  been  ashamed  to  be  the  authors  of  mieha 
shape  which  history  can  assume  ;  nor,  ex-  production." — Ed.] 
oepting  in  the  peculiarities  which  belong  ^  The  Sikhs  have  never  been  so  flour- 
to  the  Muhammadan  character,  do  we  ishing  as  they  are  now  (1889),  and  they 
perceive  throughout  its  pages  any  infe-  are  confined  to  the  Buiij^b  and  the  neigh- 
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that  the  Mognls  had  to  contend  in  the  Deckan.  The  removal 
of  D4M  Kh&n  (a.d.  1713)  had  dissolved  his  engagements  with 
the  Marattas.  His  successor,  Chin  Kilich  Khan  (after-  q^^  ^^^^ 
wards  so  well  known  under  the  titles  of  Nizfim  ul  Mulk  ^a^^  aw 
and  A'saf  JAh),  was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  more  ^*^^- 
cunning ;  and  as  the  feud  among  the  Marattas  now  raged  with 
more  bitterness  than  ever,  he  contrived,  by  favouring  the  weaker 
party,  not  only  to  foment  their  internal  dissensions,  but  to  induce 
several  of  their  chiefs  to  espouse  the  Mogul  cause. 

But  these  measures,  though  they  prevented  the  increase  of  the 
Maratta  power,  had  little  effect  in  riwtoring  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country;  and  the  removal  of  Chin  Kilich  KhAn,  to  make  way 
for  Hosein  Ali,  put  an  end  to  the  little  good  they  had  produced. 
Bands  .of  Marattas  ravaged  the  Mogul  territory  as  before,  and 
individuals  of  that  nation  seized  on  villages  within  its  limits,  and 
turned  them  into  forts,  from  whence  they  plundered  the  ni-aucceMof 

J...         j.x-^17  Hosein  Ali. 

adjommg  districts." 

The  most  troublesome  of  these,  at  the  time  of  Hosein  All's 
arrival,  was  a  chief  whose  family  name  was  Ddbiri:  he  occupied 
a  line  of  fortified  villages  in  Khind^sh,  and,  by  his  depredations 
on  caravans  and  travellers,  shut  up  the  great  road  from  Hi ndostan 
and  the  Deckan  to  Surat. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Ddiid  Kh^n,  a  very  strong  detach- 
ment was  sent  to  remedy  this  pressing  evil,  and  was  opposed  by 
the  usual  Maratta  tactics.  The  villages  were  evacuated  as  the 
Moguls  advanced,  and  reoccupied  as  soon  as  they  had  passed 
by;  and  Ddb&ri,  after  affecting  to  fly  till  he  reached  a  con- 
venient scene  of  action,  suffered  himself  to  be  overtaken,  when 
his  men  dispersed  in  small  parties  among  the  hills  and  broken 
ground  with  which  the  place  was  surrounded.  The  Moguls, 
elated  with  their  victory,  broke  up  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  The 
Marattas  allowed  them  to  involve  themselves  in  the  ravines 
until  they  could  no  longer  assemble,  and  then  turned  on  them 
at  once,  cut  the  general  and  most  of  the  detachment  to  pieces, 
and  did  not  suffer  one  to  escape  till  he  was  stripped  of  hie 
horse,  arms,  and  even  clothes.^^  The  ftirther  progress  of  the 
campaign  corresponded  to  this  inauspicious  commencement;  and 
the  Marattas,  in  addition  to  the  manifest  inefficiency  of  their 
enemies,  were  encouraged  by  the  intrigues  of  Farokhsir  himself. 

botiring  countries ;  their  numbers  do  not  Sikhs,  see  Capt.   Cunningham's  ffUtory 

exceed  500,000  sotJs,  and  they  are  sup-  of  the  Sikhs,  2nd  ed.  (1853.)— ^d.] 

posed  to  have  3,000,000  subjects  by  no  *'  Grant  Duff,  voL  I  p.  481.     Briggs' 

means  well  affected  to  their  government.  Seir  id  Mutdkheriny  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

(Bumes*  TravtU,  vol.  ii  p.  256.)     [For  "  Seir  ul  Mutdlcherin,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
more  recent  information  regarding  the 
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At  length  Hosein  Ali,  finding  that  his  presence  could  no  longer 
He  makes  be  Spared  at  Delhi,  made  a  treaty  with  R&ja  S&ho  ;  and 
S^^sTha,  agreed  to  acknowledge  his  claim  to  the  whole  of  the 
to  pay  the  territory  formerly  possessed  by  Sivaji,  with  the  addition 
a.d!"i717.>»  of  later  conquests ;  to  restore  all  the  forts  in  his  possession 
within  that  tract;  to  allow  the  levy  of  the  cAout,  or  fourth,  over 
the  whole  of  the  Deckan;  and  to  make  a  further  payment  of  one- 
tenth  on  the  remaining  revenue,  under  the  name  of  sirdesmukht. 
This  tenth,  with  the  cession  of  part  of  the  territory,  was  all  that 
had  been  demanded  in  the  last  negotiation  with  Aurangzlb.  In 
return,  S6ho  was  to  pay  a  tribute  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  to  furnish 
15,000  horse,  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  to 
be  answerable  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  depredations  from 
whatever  quarter. 

Though  S&ho  had  at  this  time  a  superiority  in  the  Maratta 
civil  war,  a  great  part  of  the  country  thus  acknowledged  to  be 
his  was  not  in  his  possession;  and  he  was  entirely  unable  to 
check  the  depredations  of  the  hostile  party,  if  he  could  those 
of  his  own  adherents.  But  Hosein  All's  object  was  attained  by 
being  enabled  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Deckan,  and 
ParokhBir  ^7  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  10,000  Marattas 
J^^  on  his  march  to  Delhi.^  Farokhsir  refused  to  ratify 
^^y-  this  disgraceful  treaty.  His  refusal  only  served  to 
hasten  the  crisis  of  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  Seiads. 
The  ultimate  occurrence  of  such  an  event  had  long  become 
inevitable. 

Abdullah  KhAn,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  though  a  man  of 
state  of  the  talcuts,  was  iudolcnt  and  fond  of  pleasure.  His  busi- 
Mhi-Ab-  ^®ss  of  vazir,  therefore,  was  left  to  his  deputy,  a  Hindu 
dniiahKhAn.  named  Rattau  Chand,"  whose  strict  measures  and 
arbitrary  temper  made  his  administration  very  unpopular.  En- 
piot»of  couraged  by  this  circumstance,  and  by  Abdullah's  want 
TarokhBir.  ^f  vigilaucc,  Farokhsir  began  to  form  schemes  for  the 
recovery  of  his  independence;  and  reports  arose  of  an  intention 
on  his  part  to  seize  the  vazir's  person.  These  rumours  seemed 
confirmed  by  the  proceedings  of  some  large  bodies  of  troops  who 
had  been  suddenly  dismissed  from  the  king's  service,  and  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  Mir  Jumla,  who  had  made  a  rapid  and 
secret  journey  from  Behdr  to  Delhi.  He  represented  himself 
as  obliged  to  fly  from  the   dangers  to  which  he   was  exposed 

*'  Grant  Duff,  vol.  i.  p.  446.  empowered  to  nomiDate  the  Mohammedan 

*  Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  144,  etc.  C^s  of  the  provinces."    (Sir  H.  Elliot, 

"  ["  He  was  appointed  financial  minis-  SuppL,  Olo89.  p.  443.) — Ed.] 

ter,  and  possessed  such  influence  as  to  be  /^            I 
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by  the  disaffection  of  the  troops  in  his  province :  he  was  very 
coldly  received  by  the  emperor ;  and  he  ostensibly  threw  him- 
self on  the  vaziris  protection,  professing  to  have  renounced  all 
thoughts  of  public  employment.  But  these  appearances  did  not 
satisfy  the  vazir.  He  assembled  his  adherents,  and  prepared  for 
the  worst  that  might  occur.  If  the  emperor  had  entertained  the 
design  imputed  to  him,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  it  through. 
Overawed  by  the  vazir's  preparations,  he  hastened  to  appease  his 
resentment,  protested  his  anxious  wish  to  maintain  the  admini- 
stration on  its  present  footing,  and  dismissed  Mir  Jumla  to  his 
native  town  of  Mult&n. 

But  this  reconciliation  was  only  superficial  :  the  vazir  retained 
a  well-founded  conviction  of  the  emperor's  insincerity ;  and  the 
other  almost  immediately  renewed  his  plots,  which  he  took  up 
with  as  much  levity,  and*  abandoned  with  as  much  pusillanimity, 
as  before.  His  plan  now  was,  to  form  a  combination  combina- 
of  the  principal  persons  who  were  discontented  with  noSiesto^' 
the  vazir.  Among  these  was  Jei  Sing,  rija  of  Amb6r.  ■'^pporthim. 
This  chieftain  had  been  previously  employed  against  the  J&ts, 
and  had,  by  a  long  course  of  operations,  reduced  them  to  ex- 
tremities, when  the  vazir  opened  a  direct  negotiation  with  an 
agent  whom  they  had  sent  to  Delhi,  and  granted  them  peace  in 
a  manner  very  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  Jei  Sing.  Chfn 
Kilich  KhAn,  who  had  been  removed  from  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
Deckan  to  the  petty  government  of  Mor4di,bdd,  was  also  ready 
to  revenge  the  injury,  and  was  summoned  to  Delhi :  he  was 
joined  by  Sirbuland  Khdn,  governor  of  Beh&r :  Bija  Ajit  Sing, 
the  emperor's  father-in-law,  was  also  sent  for,  but  showed  no 
inclination  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  directed  by  such  unsteady 
hands,  and  soon  after  openly  attached  himself  to  the  prevailing 
party.  The  other  conspirators,  however,  were  zealous  ;  and  it  was 
determined  to  assassinate  the  vazir  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
annual  solemnity,  at  which  the  number  of  troops  well  affected  to 
the  king  would  much  surpass  that  of  Abdullah's  guards.  But 
Farokhslr  had  now  eot  a  new  favourite,  a  Cashmirian  Hiaievity 

^  "  •     and  irreso- 

of  low  birth  and  profligate  manners,  on  whom  he  con-  lation. 
ferred  the  title  of  Rokn  ud  Doula.  By  this  man's  persuasion, 
which  fell  in  with  his  natural  timidity,  he  postponed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  concerted  plot ;  and  he  afterwards  promised  to  his 
favourite  the  succession  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  con- 
ferred on  him,  as  a  private  jagir,  the  very  district  of  which  Chin 
Kilich  Khan  was  governor. 
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Disappointed   and  disgusted  with   this   preference,   and   con- 

BflpStS 

confeder 


DieffuBtsbiB  vinced  that   Farokhsir's  irresolntion  must  be  fatal  to 

ifedr 


any  plan  in  which  he  was  an  actor,  his  confederates, 
with  the  exception  of  Jei  Sing,  lost  no  time  in  making  their 
Betnrnof  peace  with  the  vazir.  That  minister,  whose  fears 
Accompanied  had  been  awakened  by  the  previous  appearances,  had 
ilarattas.  already  called  for  the  assistance  of  his  brother  from 
the  Deckan  ;  and  Hosein  All,  who  kept  his  army  at  his  devo- 
tion, by  carefiiUy  excluding  all  persons  appointed  by  the  court 
from  command,  was  now  in  full  march  on  the  capital.  Jei  Sing 
A.D.  1718,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  emperor  to  take  some  deci- 
?.^n3r«^  sive  step  during  the  short  interval  that  was  left,  but 
Moharram.  ^j^g  unable  to  animate  that  feeble  prince  even  with 
the  courage  of  despair  ;  and  Hosein  Ali's  first  demand,  on  his 
arrival,  was  for  the  dismission  of  the  rdja  to  his  own  territory. 
Farokhsir,  thus  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  had  recourse  to  the 
most  abject  submission.  Hosein  Ali  remained  encamped  without 
the  city ;  but  the  vazir's  guards  were  admitted  into  the  palace, 
and  it  only  remained  to  the  brothers  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  its 
tenant.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  some  nobles  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  emperor  set  out  with  their  reteiners  to  his 
assistance  ;  and  a  rising  of  the  townspeople,  for  the  purpose  of 
massacring  the  Marattas,  took  place  at  the  same  time.  In 
consequence  of  the  confusion  which  followed,  Hosein  Ali  marched 
into  the  city,  of  which  he  took  possession  after  some  opposi- 
FaPokhBir  tiou.  It  sccmcd  uo  lougcr  safe  to  spare  Farokhsir  ; 
patted J^h.  and  that  unfortunate  shadow  of  a  king  was  dragged 
pSjruMy;  from  Hs  hidiug-placc  in  the  seraglio,  and  privately  put 
BabiTusAnf.  to  death. 

Some  of  the  fruits  of  Aurangzib's  religious  policy  apjieared 
during  this  reign.  En&yat  Ullah,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
that  monarch,  being  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  finance, 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  capitation-tax  on  HindAs  with  the 
rigour  of  his  former  master ;  but  he  was  soon  forced  to  desist 
by  the  public  clamour,  and  the  tax  was  formally  abolished  in 
the  next  reign. 

There  was  a  violent  affray  between  the  Shias  and  Simnis  in 
the  capital,  and  a  still  more  serious  one,  in  Ahmed&bdd,  between 
the  Hindiis  and  Mussulmans,  in  which  many  lives  were  lost :  on 

"  This  is  the  date  of  his  march  from  p.   164)  makes  the  year  a.d.  1719,  a.il 

Khi(nd^Bh,  taken  from  Khdfi  Kh&n ;  Grant  1132  ;  and  many  of  its  subsequent  dates 

Duff  also  oonfii-ms  the  year.    The  Seir  vl  differ,  in  the  same  manner,  from  all  other 

Mutdkherin  (Briggs'  translation,   vol.  i.  authorities. 
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this  occasion  the  Mussulman  governor  (Ddiid  Khin  Panni)  took 
part  with  the  Hindus. 

On  the  deposition  of  Farokhsir,  the   Seiads   set  up  a  young 
prince  of  the  blood,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  ^J^^ 
Rafi  ud  Dai^ajdL     He  died  in  little  more  than  three  SesSi^. 
months,  of  a  consumption  ;  when  another  youth  of  the  ^^^^  ^^ 
same  description  was  set  Tip  under  the  name  of  Raff  ud  J^*^*^ 
Doula.  and   came   to  the  same  end  in   a  still  shorter  Febmar^; 

.      ,'  A.H.  1181. 

penod.  g^ii» 

These  princes  had  been  brought  up  in  the  recesses  ^^^^^ 
of  the  seraglio,  without  any  prospect  of  the  succession,  ^^  doui^. 
and  had  the  ideas  of  women  superinduced  on  those  of  ^*y«  J 
children.     Their  deaths  must  have  been  inconvenient  HaJa^. 
to  the  Seiads,  and  they  pitched  on  a  healthier  young  man  as 
their  successor.     This  was  Roshen  Akhter  :  he  had  no  advan- 
tages in  previous  situation  over  the  others  ;  but  his  mother  was 
a  woman  of  ability,  and  had  perhaps  helped  to  form  Mohammed 
his    character,    as    she    subsequently    influenced    his  f^^^ng^ 
conduct.  ?®£lmr ' 

He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Mohammed  ^si  ofoda. 
Shdh.«» 

"  At  Mohammed's    aoceesion    it  was  commence  from  the  death  of  Farokhair. 

determined  that  the  names  of  hia  two  {Sdr  vl  MviaJcherin^  voL  i.  p.  197.  Qrant 

predecessorB  should  be  left  out  of  the  list  Duff,  vol.  i.  p.  450.    Marsden,  Numitmata 

of    kings,    and  that  his    reign    should  OrUntalia*) 
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CHAPTER   II. 

TO  THE  DBPARTURB  OF  NADIR  SHIh. 

Mohammed  Shah. 

The  murder  of  Farokhslr  (in  spite  of  his  personal  character,  and 
A.D.  1719,  the  familiarity  of  such  a  catastrophe  in  Asia)  produced  a 
^H.  nai.  *  general  feeling  of  horror,  and  led  to  suspicions  regarding 
the  premature  deaths  of  his  successors.  The  frequent 
indignation  change  of  pagcauts  also  drew  attention  to  the  moving 
BeiadB.        powcr,  which  they  were  intended  to  veil. 

The  authority  of  the  Seiads,  thus  shaken  in  the  public  opinion. 
Internal  dis-  was  further  impaired  by  their  own  disagreement,  as 
their  party,  wcll  as  by  the  discontent  of  some  of  their  principal 
adherents,  and  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  weakness  in  the 
inefficiency  of  the  internal  government. 

The  governor  of  Allahdb4d  (a  Hindti)  rebelled  ;  and,  although 
insunwj-  Hosein  Ali  went  against  him  in  person,  he  only  gave 
tiona.  ^^p  jjig  province  on  condition  that  he  should  receive  that 

of  Gudh  in  exchange :  the  tributary  state  of  Bundi  required  a 
strong  force  to  settle  some  disturbances  that  broke  out  there  ; 
while  the  Afghan  chief  of  Kosur,  in  the  south  of  the  Panjdb, 
revolted,  defeated  the  royal  troops,  and  was  not  subdued  without 
an  effort.  A  furious  contest  between  Hindiis  and  Mussulmans  also 
took  place  in  Cashmlr,  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  government 
to  maintain  tranquillity  were  unavailing,  until  some  thousand 
persons  had  fallen  on  the  two  sides,  and  much  loss  of  property 
had  been  sustained. 

The  most  alarming  sign  of  the  times  was  in  the  proceedings 
prooeedinm  of  Chiu  Kilich  Khiu.  This  chief  (whom,  anticipating 
the  title,  I  shall  henceforth  call  A'saf  J4h,  and  whose 
descendants  are  known  to  Europeans  as  Nizdms  of  the  Deckan) 
was  of  a  respectable  Turk  family,  and  was  the  son  of  Ghdzi  ad 
din,  a  favourite  officer  of  Aurangzib,  under  which  emperor  ke 
also  distinguished  himself.  He  showed  spirit  in  maintaining 
his  dignity  during  the  depression  of  the  nobility  by  the  mistress 
of  JehAnddr  Shih  and  her  relations  ;  ^  and  subsequently  rose  to 
importance   (as  has  been  related)  by  his  services  as  viceroy  of 

'  Being  rudely  stopped  in   a  narrow  ordered  his  attendants  to  repel  force  with 

street,  to  make  way  for  a  woman  who  had  force,  dispersed  the  favourite's  retinue, 

unbounded  influence  with  the  mistress,  and  compelled  her  to  quit  her  elephant, 

and  through  her  with  the  emperor,  he  and  escape  on  foot  to  the  palace. 
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the  Deckan.  He  had  quitted  the  party  of  Farokhsir  because  he 
found  he  was  not  to  be  prime  minister  ;  and  yet,  on  the  success 
of  his  new  allies,  he  was  not  even  restored  to  his  viceroyalty, 
but  made  governor  of  the  single  province  of  MAlwa. 

The  disturbed  state  of  that  country  gave  him  a  pretence  for 
raising  troops  ;  and  he  became  so  formidable  to  the  Seiads  that 
they  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  remove  him,  oflFering  him  the  choice 
of  four  other  governments.  This  only  showed  A'saf  Jdh  that  the 
time  for  dissembling  was  passed  ;  and  as  he  saw  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  a  permanent  control  at  the  capital,  he  determined  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  his  power  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  turned  his 
first  attention  to  the  conquest  of  the  Deckan.  He  had  there  many 
old  connexions  both  with  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Marattas. 

Immediately  on  his  revolt  he  marched  to  the  Nerbadda.     By 
intrigue  and  money  he  obtained  possession  of  the  fort  A.D.i7ao. 
of   Asirghar,   and    procured   the  junction    of   several  A.H?ii82. 
officers  of  the  province.     He  was  pursued  from  Hindo-  S4nf. 
Stan  by  a  force  under  DilAwer  Khdn  (a  Seiad  of  B^ra),  g^JJjf^ 
and  another,  under  Alam  All  Kh6n  (the  nephew  of  the  ij^g^*^ 
usurping  brothers),  was  awaiting  him  at  Aurang^bid.  Defeats  tha 
Taking  advantage  of  the  impetuous  character  of  Dil^  Ses^^ 
wer,  he  drew  him  into  an  engagement  before  he  could  be  sup- 
ported by  his  colleague,  and  totally  defeated  him  in  a  ^ ,,  1720, 
battle  fought  near  Burhinpdr ;  Dildwer  Khdn  himself    ^^®- 
was  among  the  slain.    He  then  turned  against  A'lam  Ali,  whose 
force,  though  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  some  chiefs,  gained 
by  A'saf  Jdh,  was  still  very  powerful.    A  battle  took  place  at 
BdlldpAr  in   Berdr,  in   which  large  bodies   of  Marattas   were 
engaged  on  both  sides,  and  which  terminated  in  the  a.d.  1720, 
defeat  and  death  of  A'lam  All. 

These  events  threw  the  Seiads  into  consternation,  and, 
though  secretly  agreeable  to  the  emperor  and  many  of  Aisnnat 
the  nobility,  filled  the  minds  of  reflecting  men  with  ^^^^ 
dismal  forebodings  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  This  gloom  was 
rendered  deeper  among  a  superstitious  people  by  a  violent  earth- 
quake which  occurred  about  this  time,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  capital ;  and  in  these  depressing  circum- 
stances the  brothers  betrayed  those  signs  of  irresolution  which 
are  often  the  forerunners  of  great  calamities. 

Mohammed   Shdh    (tutored   by    his    mother)    had    carefully 
avoided  any  opposition  to  the  Seiads,  and  patiently  pmdent 
waited  for  some  change  of  circumstances  favourable  to  JiSS^mmid 
the  assertion   of  his  own  authority.    He  now  began,  ^^^ 
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with  the  utmost  secrecy,  to  deliberate  what  could  be  done  to 
aiecelerate  his  deliverance.  His  coimsellor  in  this  dangerous 
Hie  plana  Undertaking  was  Mohammed  Amin  KhAn,  one  of  the 
Sitads.  noblemen  who  had  deserted  Farokhsir,  when  he  proved 
Mohammed  ^  traitor  to  Ms  owu  cause,  and  who  had  since  adhered 
AtninKhAii.  j.^  ^j^^  Sclads,  though  full  of  envy  and  disgust  at  their 
power  and  arrogance.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  in 
Tiirkl  with  Mohammed,  and  by  means  of  that  language,  which 
was  unknown  to  Indian  Seiads,  he  was  able  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  the  emperor,  although  closely  surrounded  by  the 
connexions  and  creatures  of  the  brothers.  Hints  interchanged 
iu  this  manner  paved  the  way  to  more  i)rivate  communications, 
and  a  party  was  gradually  formed,  the  second  ])Iace  in  which 
SAdat  Kh4n.  was  occupicd  by  S4dat  Kh&n,  originally  a  merchant  of 
Khdrasan,  who  had  risen  to  a  military  command,  and  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  present  kings  of  Oudh.  These  combinations, 
however  secret,  did  not  fail  to  excite  obscure  apprehensions  in 
the  minds  of  the  Seiads,  and  occasioned  much  perplexity  about 
the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  emperor  during  the  approach- 
ing contest  with  A'saf  Jih.  It  was  at  length  decided  that 
HoMiuAii  Hosein  All  should!  march  »to  the  Deckan,  and  should 
JSSttTA'saf  carry  the  emperor  and  some  of  the  suspected  nobles 
PnU'd^'  along  with  him,  while  Abdullah  should  remain  at  Delhi, 
theemperor.  3^^^  ^^^^^.j^  ^^^^  ^.j^^  interests  of  his  family  at  home. 

After  much  hesitation  the  brothers  quitted  Agra,  and  each 
marched  off  towards  his  destined  station-  The  separation  was 
judged  by  the  conspirators  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  executing 
their  designs.  It  was  determined  to  assassinate  Hosein  All, 
and  Mir  Heider,  a  savage  Calmuc — who  (though  a  man  of  some 
rank  in  his  own  country)  was  ready  for  the  most  desperate 
enterprise — was  pitched  on  to  strike  the  blow.  He  waited  for 
hit*  victim  as  he  passed  in  his  palankin,  and  attracted  his 
attention  by  holding  up  a  petition.  Hosein  All  made  a  sign  to 
AjMjaio^  his  attendants  to  allow  him  to  approach,  and  was  about 
TTmo  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  petition,  when  Mir  Heider  plunged  his 
o^ojjr  i  dagger  into  his  body.  The  blow  was  fatal :  Hosein 
zfHaje.'  Ali  rolled  out  a  corpse  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
palankin,  and  Mir  Heider  was  cut  to  pieces  in  an  instant  by 
the  fury  of  the  attendants.  The  death  of  this  powerful  minister 
threw  the  whole  camp  into  commotion.  A  fierce  conflict  took 
place  between  his  adherents,  many  of  whom  were  Seiads  like 
himself,  and  the  partisans  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  joined 
by  numbers   whose  only  object  was   to  protect  the  emperor. 
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Mohammed  was  with  some  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  show  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  own  friends,  and  his  appearance  materially 
contributed  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  party  of  the 
Seiads  was  driven  from  the  field,  and  many  of  its  m«mberd,  with 
all  the  neutral  part  of  the  army,  made  their  submission  tl©  emperor 

,  aaaumeBthe 

to  the  emperor.  government. 

The  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Abdullah  Kh&n  before 
he  entered  Delhi.     Painful  as  it  was  in  itself,  it  was  as  Difficult 
alarming  in  its  consequences.     Abdullah   had  now  to  am^*Si°' 
oppose  his  sovereign  without  either  right  or  any  popular  ^***^ 
pretext  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  made  aware  of  his  situation 
by  the  immediate   breaking  out  of  disturbances  in  the  country 
around   him.     But  his   energy  rose  with  his  danger.  He  nets  up  a 
He  proclaimed  one  of  the  princes   confined  at'  Delhi  *»^»°ip«ojr. 
ting,  conferred  offices  and  dignities  in  his  name,  and  applied 
himself  with  vigour  to  strengthening  his  cause  by  securing  the 
services  of  troops  and  officers. 

Few  men  of  rank  adhered  to  him  ;  but  by  means  of  high  pay 
he  drew  together  a  large,  though  ill-disciplined,  army.  Assembles 
He  marched  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight  after  his  »»"=»y- 
brother's  death,  and  was  joined  a&  he  advanced  by  Chordman, 
the  raja  of  the  JAts,  and  by  many  of  his  brother's  soldiers,  who 
deserted  after  having  submitted  to  the  emperor.     On  the  other 
hand,  Mohammed  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  4,000  horse, 
hastily  sent  forward  by  R6ja  Jei  Sing,  and  of  some  chiefs  of  the 
Rohilla  Afghans.     The  armies  met  between  Agra  and  ^j,  1720, 
Delhi.     Abdullah  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner;  fnT?!^'' 
Iiirt  life  was  spared,  probably  from  respect  for  his  sacred  ^o^*^'*™- 
lineage.     Mohammed  Shdh  immediately  proceeded  to  and  taken 
Delhi,  which  he  entered  in  great  pomp,  and  celebrated  I™i7ao' 
his  emancipation  by  an  extensive  distribution  of  offices  A.H.1133, 
and  rewards.     Mohammed  Amin  was  made  vazlr  ;  but  sudden 
he  had  scarcely  entered  on  his  office  when  he  was  SSSaiSmed 
taken  ill,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  ^  vaS?. 

In  most  cases,  the  sudden  death  of  a  prime  minister  jiSauary] 
would  have  been  attributed  to  poison  ;   but   in   this  Haw "P' 
instance  there  was  a  manner  of  accounting  for  it  still  •''^^• 
more  acceptable  to  the  popular  love  of  wonder.    An   impostor 
had   made   his   appearance   at   Delhi  some  years  before,  who 
produced  a  new   scripture,   written  in  a  language  of  his  own 
invention,  framed  from  those   spoken  in   ancient   Persia,   and 
had  founded  a  sect  in  which  the  teachers  were  called  B^kiiks  and 
the  disciples  FerAbMs.     He  had  become  so  considerable  at  the.[^ 
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accession  of  Mohammed  that  the  new  vazir  sent  a  party  ot 
soldiers  to  apprehend  him.  Before  he  was  taken  into  custody, 
the  vazir  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  and  his  family,  in 
alarm,  endeavoured  by  presents  and  entreaties  to  avert  the 
anger  of  the  holy  man.  The  Bikiik  boldly  avowed  the  miracle, 
but  said  his  shaft,  once  shot,  could  not  be  recalled.  He  was 
nevertheless  left  imdisturbed,  and  lived  for  some  years  after. 

The  office  of  vazfr  was  only  filled  by  a  temporary  substitute, 
being  ultimately  designed  for  A'saf  Jdh. 

Meanwhile,  every  day  brought  some  fresh  proof  of  the  decline 
Rapid  de-  of  the  monarchy.  The  government  of  Guzerat  bad 
monarchy,  bccu  coufcrrcd  ou  EAja  Ajit  Sing,  as  a  reward  for  his 
adherence  to  the  Seiads  ;  the  addition  of  that  of  Ajmir  had  been 
secretly  promised  by  Mohammed,  as  the  price  of  his  friendship 
or  neutrality  in  the  contest  between  himself  and  those  brothers, 
and  a  grant  for  life  of  both  governments  had  been  delivered  to 
him  under  the  royal  seal.  In  spite  of  these  engagements,  Ajit 
was  now  removed  from  Guzerdt ;  and  although  his  deputy,  a 
Rdjpiit,  endeavoured  to  keep  possession  by  force,  he  was  driven 
out  by  the  Mussulmans  of  the  province,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  with  his  master  at  J6dpdr.  Ajit  Sing,  on  this,  occupied 
Ajmir  with  a  large  army  of  Bijpiits,  took  and  plundered  Nam61, 
and  advanced  his  parties  to  RewAri,  within  fifty  miles  of  Delhi, 
All  attempts  to  check  his  progress  had  been  rendered  ineffec- 
tual by  the  dissensions  of'  the  generals  ordered  against  him,  and 
their  reluctance  to  undertake  the  duty  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the 
commander-in-chief  moved  out  to  protect  the  capital,  he  was 
A.D.  1721,  S^^  to  agree  to  the  terms  originally  proposed  by  Ajit, 
A.H.  1183.  i]^2A  he  should  submit  to  the  loss  of  Guzerdt  on  con- 
dition of  being  confirmed  in  Ajmir.^ 

Soon  after  this  A'saf  Jdh  arrived  at  Delhi,  and  took  possession 
A'saf  j4h     of  the  office  of  vazir.     Though  he  had  for  some  time 

y&slr. 

AjD.  1722,  been  apprised  of  his  appointment,  he  thought  it  of 
A.H.  UH  more  importance  to  secure  his  independence  in  the 
sini.  Deckan  than  to  seize  on  the  authority  held  out  to  him 

at  the  capital.  He  had  been  engaged  in  many  transactions  with 
the  Marattas,  who  were  rapidly  assuming  the  form  of  a  regular 
government,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  settled  affairs  in  that 
Indolence  quarter  to  his  satisfaction  that  he  repaired  to  Delhi. 
emperor.  He  fouud  the  court  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  weakness 
and  disorder.      The   emperor   was   given   up  to  pleasure  ;  his 

*  Seir  ul  MuUikherin,    Tod's  Rdjoithdn, 
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favourite  advisers  were  young  men  of  the  same  pursuits,  and 
his  mistress  had  such  an  ascendency  over  him  that  His  favour- 
she  was  allowed  to  keep  his  private  signet,  and  to  ^j^^^Jg^y^^ 
use  it  at  her  discretion.  This  state  of  things  gave  toA'saf  jah. 
great  disgust  to  A'saf  J^,  brought  up  at  the  austere  court  of 
Aurangzib,  and,  in  spite  of  his  predilection  for  intrigue,  both 
able  and  willing  to  conduct  a  vigorous  administration;  but  he 
had  neither  the  boldness  nor  the  power  to  seize  the  government 
by  force:  and  he  made  no  progress  in  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  emperor,  who  felt  himself  constrained  by  his  grave 
manners,  and  importuned  by  his  attempts  to  draw  attention  to 
public  business,  and  who  had  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  see 
his  antiquated  dress  and  formal  courtesy  burlesqued  by  his  own 
dissolute  companions. 

After  some  months  of  mutual  dissatisfaction,  the  emperor  and 
his  favourites  thought  they  had  devised  a  plan  to  free  ^^/^^^^ 
themselves  from  their  troublesome  counsellor.     Heider  the  refract- 

ory  governor 

Culi,  the   governor  of    Guzerdt,  though    one  of  the  ofGuaenkt. 
principal  actors  in  the   revolution  which    restored    the    royal 
authority,  was  offensive  to  the  cabal  for  his  proud  and  inflexible 
disposition;  and  they  hoped,  by  embroiling  him  with  A'saf  Jdh, 
that  both   might  be   rendered  more  dependent  on   the  court. 
They  accordingly  directed  Heider  Culi  to  give  up  his  government 
to  A'saf  Jah;   on  which  the  former  chief,   as   they   expected, 
repaired  to  his  station,  and  made  ready  to  defend  his  Queus  the 
possession  of  it  by  force  of  arms.     But  this  deep-laid  Sd^tS^a"' 
scheme   ended  in    sudden  disappointment ;    for  their  mlnt?f\™e" 
subtle    adversary  so  well    employed  his    talents  for  p^®^^^®- 
intrigue  and  corruption  that  his  rival's  army  deserted  almost 
in   a  body,   and  he   speedily   returned  to   Delhi,   strengthened 
by  the   addition  of  a   rich  province  to   his   former  exorbitant 
command. 

No  event  of  importance  succeeded  to  A'saf  J4h's  return, 
except  the  murder  of  the  deputy-governor  of  Agra  by  Expedition 
the  JAts;  on  which  Rdja  Jei  Sing,^  the  old  enemy  of  ^^^f^""^ 
that  people,  was  appointed  'governor  of  Agra  for  the  ^hartpdr. 
purpose  of  revenging  the  outrage.  Chordman,  the  aged  rdja 
of  the  Jits,  happened  to  die  during  the  expedition;  and  Jei 
Sing,  by  dexterously  supporting  his  nephew  against  his  son  and 
successor,  brought  about  a  division  among  the  Jits,  and  at  last 

*  Khdfi  Khdn.    Scott's  Declcan,  vol.  ii.       the  Sdr  td  Mutdkherin ;  but  probably  all 
p.  1S7.     Briggs  and  Grant  Duff  make  it      on  one  authority. 
Ajit  Sing,  as  does  the  old  translation  of  /^  I 
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placed  the  nephew  in  possession,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
tribute  to  Delhi. 

The  mutual  aversion  of  the  emperor  and  his  vazir  was  not 
Dtaguetof  diminished  after  the  return  of  the  minister;  and  it 
A'Baf  jAh.  ^ag^  probably,  at  the  moment,  a  relief  to  Mohammed 
He  resign!  whcu  A'saf  Jih,  after  securing  his  safety  by  removing, 
and  sets  off  on  some  preteucc,  from  the  capital,  sent  in  his  resigna- 
Deckaa.  tiou  and  marchcd  off  for  the  Deckan.  But  this  measure 
A  D.  1723.  amounted,  in  reality,  to  a  declaration  of  independence, 
^Hfuae,  and  was  viewed  in  that  light  by  the  emperor  himself; 
Moharram.  ^j^^^  although  he  graciously  accepted  A'saf  J&h^s  resig- 
nation, and  conferred  on  him  the  highest  titles  that  could  be 
The  emperor  ^^^^  by  a  subjcct,*  did  uot  ou  that  account  remit  his 
M5bS?*  active  hostility.  He  sent  orders  to  MobAriz  Kh4n,  the 
^JSS;??'  iocBl  governor  of  Heideribdd,  to  endeavour  to  dispossess 
to^uroS'  the  viceroy,  and  assume  the  government  of  the  whole 
^™-  Deckan  in  his  stead.     Mobiriz  entered  zealously  on  the 

task  imposed  on  him;  and  by  the  sanction  of  the  emperor's 
name,  joined  to  his  own  influence  and  the  enmity  of  individuals 
to  his  rival,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  a  powerftil  army.  A'saf 
Jih,  always  more  inclined  to  art  than  force,  protracted  his 
negotiations  for  several  months,  during  which  he  endeavoured 
to  sow  sedition  among  Mobdriz's  adherents.  As  he  made  little 
progress  in  this  mode  of  hostility,  he  at  last  came  to  open  war, 
Mob4ri»  and  soon  gained  a  decided  victory  over  Mobdriz,  who 
and  slain,  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  As  the  emperor  had  not 
A.D.  1784,  avowed  the  attack  which  he  had  instigated,  A'saf  J&h, 
A.H'!'m/.  ^^^  to  be  outdone  in  dissimulation,  sent  the  head  of 
Moharram.  Mobdriz  to  court  with  his  own  congratulations  on  the 
extinction  of  the  rebellion.  He  then  fixed  his  residence  at 
Heiderdb^d;  and  though  he  continued  to  send  honorary  presents, 
on  fixed  occasions,  to  the  emperor,  he  thenceforth  conducted 
himself,  in  other  respects,  as  an  independent  prince. 

But,  although  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  attack  from  his 
A'saf  jih'B  former  sovereign,  he  was  by  no  means  equally  secure 
wJrtSSe  from  his  neighbours  the  Marattas.  Their  power,  being 
Marattaa.  ^^^  conccutrated  and  in  able  hands,  was  too  great  for 
any  resistance  that  he  could  oppose  to  it,  and  all  the  refinements 
of  his  artful  policy  were  for  a  time  employed  to  divert  it  from 
himself,  and  to  turn  it  against  his  enemies  at  Delhi. 

The  change  in  the  state  of  the  Maratta  government  had  been 


*  [Vakil  i  mutlak,  or  lieutenant  of  the  empire. — Ed. 
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gradually  brought  about  during  a  considerable  period,  and  requires 
to  be  taken  up  from  the  commencement.  Though  ooneoiida- 
Sdho  had  been  set  up  as  rdja  by  the  Moguls,  it  suited  Mm'ta^^o- 
the  policy  of  A'saf  Jah,  during  his  first  government  v«nm)eot. 
of  the  Deckau  (a.d.  1713  to  a.d.  1716),  to  assist  his  rival, 
Samba,  at  that  time  the  weaker  of  the  competitors.  Other 
circumstances  tended,  soon  after,  to  depress  the  party  of  S4ho, 
who  would  never  have  recovered  his  superiority  but  for  the 
abilities  of  his  minister,  Bdlaji  Wiswanith. 

This  person  (the  founder  of  the  Bramin  dynasty  of  P^shwas) 
was  the  hereditary  accountant  of  a  village  in  the  Biiajfwis. 
Concan.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  p^hwA. 
a  chief  of  the  J4du  family,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  that 
of  the  r&ja.  He  distinguished  himself  by  many  services ;  the 
most  important  of  which  was  his  bringing  over  A'ngria  (a 
powerful  chief  as  well  as  famous  pirate),  in  the  Concan,  from 
the  side  of  Samba  to  that  of  Siho. 

His  merits  were  at  length  rewarded  with  the  office  of  pishwi, 
at  that  time  the  second  in  the  state  ;  the  plrti  nidhl,*  or  delegate 
of  the  rdjay  being  the  first. 

It  was  through  his  means  that  the  cession  of  territory  and 
tribute  was  obtained  from  Hosein  All  Khin  (a.d.  1717),  and  he 
was  joint  commander  of  the  Maratta  force  that  accompanied 
that  minister  to  Delhi.  At  that  time  S£ho  (without  in  other 
respects  laying  aside  the  titles  or  the  independence  assumed  by 
his  predecessors)  was  content,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Mogul 
court,  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  It  was 
professedly  in  this  quality  that  his  troops  accompanied  Hosein 
Ali,  and  the  fall  of  that  chief  did  not  necessarily  make  any 
change  in  their  relation  to  the  government.  Under  this  view 
B&laji  remained  at  Delhi  after  the  death  of  Farokhsi;r,  and  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Mohammed  Shdh 
(a.d.  1720).  This  recognition  of  his  authority,  together  EstabiisheB 
with  other  advantages,  had  established  the  ascendency  ^l^i^t^' 
of  Sfiho  over  his  rival;  and  Bdlaji,  before  his  death  ®***°' 
(which  happened  in  October  1720),  had  the  satisfac-  ^^' 
tion  of  seeing  him  placed  above  the  assaults  of  enemies,  either 
foreign  or  domestic. 

The  cessions  by  the  treaty  having  given  legality  to  what 
before  was  mere  robbery  enabled  B^laji  to  intro  mioompii- 
duce  some  degree  of  order  into  the  Maratta  mode  of  nue  system. 

•  [Or,  more  properly,  froHnidhu—'Ej),']  ^  I 
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collection.  It  appears  extraordinar}-,  at  first  sight,  that  he  did 
not  prefer  a  solid  territorial  possession  to  assignments  on 
other  proprietors,  such  as  the  chovJt  and  sirdesmukhi  ;  or  that  he 
did  not,  at  least,  consolidate  those  dues,  by  throwing  those  on 
the  same  territory  into  one  head,  and  uniting  it  with  the  land 
revenue  where  that  also  belonged  to  the  Marattas.  But  it  was 
HiB  motives,  by  uo  mcaus  his  object  to  simplify  the  claims  of  his 
government.  He  knew,  from  the  relative  power  of  the  parties, 
that  the  rdja  would  be  a  gainer  in  all  disputed  points  with  the 
Moguls,  and  was  more  anxious  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  inter- 
ference and  encroachment  over  an  extensive  territor}'  than 
clearly-defined  rights  within  a  small  one.  In  furtherance  of  this 
policy,  he  claimed,  as  ckouty  one-fourth  of  the  permanent  revenue 
fixed  by  T6dar  Mai  and  Malik  Amber,  of  which  but  a  small  por- 
tion was  now  realised  from  the  exhausted  country ;  and  although 
he  did  not  enforce  this  principle  to  its  full  extent,  it  still  served 
to  keep  his  claim  undefined.  It  was  not  in  dealing  with  the 
Moguls  alone  that  he  profited  by  keeping  up  this  system  of 
confusion :  by  granting  the  chout  and  sirdesmukhi  to  different 
persons,  and  even  inventing  new  subdivisions,  so  as  to  admit 
of  further  partition,  he  parcelled  out  the  revenues  of  every 
district  among  several  Maratta  chiefs  ;  so  that,  while  each  had 
an  interest  in  increasing  the  contributions  to  the  general  stock, 
none  had  a  compact  property  such  as  might  render  him  inde- 
pendent of  the  government.  The  intricacy  produced  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Maratta  chiefs,  by  these  innumerable  fractions  of 
revenue,  led  to  another  effect  that  Bdlaji  had  quite  as  much  at 
heart;  it  threw  them  entirely  into  the  hands  of  their  Bramin 
agents,  and  strengthened  the  p6shw£'s  power  by  increasing  that 
of  his  cast.  But,  though  this  system  of  subdivision  was  general, 
it  was  not  universal ;  some  chiefs  had  already  landed  possessions 
in  the  old  territory ;  and  similar  grants,  more  or  less  extensive, 
continued  to  be  made  from  special  favour.  Every  chief  required 
a  village  or  two  for  his  head-quarters,  and  all  were  anxious  to 
possess  the  government  claims  on  those  of  which  they  were 
natives  or  hereditary  officers. 

Bdlaji  Wiswandth  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bdji  Riu),  the 
B4ji  BAo  ablest  of  all  the  Bramin  dynasty,  and  of  all  the  Maratta 
p^shwA.  nation  except  Sivaji.  Biji  It6o  did  not  at  once  enjoy 
i^  enter,  ^hc  wholc  authority  that  had  been  possessed  by  his 
pouqy,  father.  He  had  a  powerful  rival  in  the  pirti  nidhi,  and 
the  interests  of  those  politicians  were  not  more  opposed  than 
their  opinions.    The  pirti  nidhi  was  sincerely  apprehensive  of 
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the  effects  of  a  further  diffusion  of  the  Maratta  power ;  and  he 
stremionsly  contended  for  the  necessity  of  consolidating  the  rdja's 
present  possessions,  suppressing  civil  discord,  and  acquiring 
a  firm  hold  on  the  countries  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula, 
before  attempting  to  make  any  conquests  in  Hind6stan.  Bdji 
Bio  took  a  wiser  as  well  as  bolder  view.  He  saw  that  the 
hordes  of  predatory  horse,  who  were  so  useful  in  an  enemy's 
country,  would  be  utterly  ungovernable  at  home  ;  and  that  it 
was  only  by  forming  an  army,  and  establishing  a  military  com- 
mand, that  an  efficient  internal  government  could  be  brought 
into  existence.  He  therefore  counselled  an  immediate  invasion 
of  the  northern  provinces,  and  pointed  out  the  inward  weak- 
ness of  the  Mogul  empire,  which  was  nowhere  so  rotten  as  at 
the  core  :  "  Let  us  strike,*'  said  he,  '^  the  withered  trunk,  and  the 
branches  will  fall  of  themselves."  The  eloquence  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  pressed  his  advice  overcame  all  the  doubts 
of  the  rdja ;  and  when  urged  by  Biji  Edo  to  allow  him  to  carry 
his  standard  beyond  the  Xerbadda,  he  exclaimed,  with  enthusiasm, 
"  You  shall  plant  it  on  Himalaya."  ® 

The  results  of  these  debates  gave  Bdji  Rio  a  preponderance 
in  the  counsels  of  the  rdja,  and  his  ascendency  daily  increased 
from  the  necessity  for  his  assistance.  Though  Sdho  was  d^aracter 
not  destitute  of  abilities,  his  education  in  a  Mussulman  o's**»o; 
seraglio  was  alike  unfavourable  to  hardiness  of  body  and  activity 
of  mind  ;  while  Bdji  R4o,  born  in  a  camp,  and  trained  of  saji  rao. 
np  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  combined  the  habits  of  a 
Maratta  horseman  with  an  enlarged  judgment  and  extensive 
knowledge.  Unlike  his  cold-blooded  brethren  of  the  priestly 
class,  his  temper  was  ardent  and  his  manner  frank ;  he  never 
flinched  from  fatigue  or  danger,  and  could  make  a  meal  of  dry 
grain  nibbed  out  ,of  the  husks  between  his  hands  as  he  rode 
along  on  a  march. 

His   designs   on  the  northern   provinces  were  aided  by  the 
Moguls  themselves.    Shortly  before  the  battle  with  Mobdriz,  A'saf 
J6h  was  removed  from  his  governments  of  Mdlwa  and  Guzerdt. 
Raja  Girdhar  was  appointed  to  the  former  province,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  occupying  it,  while  the  troops  were  drawn  Biji  Rio 
off  to  the  contest  in  the   Deckan,  but  was  unable  to  mSS!^ 
defend  it  from  the  incursions  of  Bdjf  RAo  ;  and  in  Guzerit, 
Hamid  Khdn,  A'saf  s  uncle,  not  only  offered  a  strenuous  resist 
ance  himself,  but  directly  called   in   the  aid  of  the  obtains  a 
Marattas.    In  return,  he  gave  up  to  them  the  cAout  S«^enior 


'  Qrant  Duff,  and  Maratta  MSS.  quoted  by  that  author,  vol.  i.  pp.  48! 
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ofthechout  and    sirdrsmukhi    of   the    conntrv    under    him  :   and 

of  Guzerat.  *' 

AD  1725  Sirbnland  Khin,  the  lawful  governor,  though  snccessfnl 
a.'h.  1138.'  in  expelling  Hamid,  was,  after  a  long  struggle,  obliged 
to  confirm  the  grant. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  these  governments,  A'saf  Jdh's 
A'saf  J4h     power  was  now  so  well  established  in  the  Deckan,  that 

foments  the    ;        ,  ,       ,  .    ,  ,  , 

diewns^s  he  thought  he  might  venture  on  an  attempt  to  reduce 
rattiw.  that  of  his  formidable  neighbonrs.  For  this  purpose 
he  again  availed  himself  of  their  internal  dissensions.  He  first 
applied  himself  to  the  pirti  nidhi,  and  by  his  means  had  nearly 
concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the  chout  and  mrcU'smukhi  on  the 
coimtry  round  his  new  capital  were  to  be  commuted  for  a  terri- 
torial cession  and  a  fixed  pecuniary  payment ;  but  BAji  RAo, 
faithful  to  his  system  of  indefinite  claims,  and  no  doubt  offended 
by  the  interference  of  his  old  rival,  gave  his  decided  opposition 
to  the  execution  of  the  agreement ;  and  A'saf  gained  nothing 
by  the  negotiation,  except  the  advantage  of  exasperating  the 
jealoumes  of  the  Maratta  ministers. 

His  next  attempt  of  the  same  nature  was  of  more  importance. 
Samba,^  the  claimant  to  the  Maratta  throne,  though  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  fortune  of  Sdho,  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government 
at  C61Api!ir,  and  retained  the  southern  part  of  the  dominions 
of  his  family,  while  he  continued  to  assort  his  claim  to  the 
whole.  A'saf  JAh,  without  formally  espousing  his  cause,  affected 
to  be  in  doubt  to  whom  he  ought  to  pay  the  money  due  from 
his  country  to  the  Marattas,  and  called  on  the  parties  to  exhibit 
the  grounds  of  their  respective  claims.  This  demand  was  highly 
He  is  at-  rcseuted  by  Siho,  and  his  anger  found  a  willing  instru- 
compeiied  mcut  in  Mjl  Rio.  At  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
conreartons.  p^shwa  iuvadcd  A'saf  8  territories,  and  first  threatened 
lin.  1140.  Burhinpur  ;  but  when  A'saf  Jih  (now  openly  joined 
by  Samba)  moved  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  Biji  Rdo  changed 
the  direction  of  his  march,  made  a  rapid  incursion  into 
Guzerit  (where  the  chont  had  not  at  that  time  been  confirmed), 
and  after  ravaging  the  province  with  fire  and  sword,  returned 
with  equal  celerity  to  the  Deckan.  He  now  laid  waste  the 
country  round  A'saf  s  army,  and  so  straitened  his  supplies,  by 
the  usual  Maratta  means,  that  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
connexion   with  Samba,  and  to  concede  some  other  advantages 

^  ["  Sivaji,  th«  idiot  son  of  Tiii.  Bai,  tion,  and  to  place  Sambhajf,  the  eon  ol 

died  of  the  smallpoz  in  Jan.  1712  ;  and  Rajis  Bti,  the  younger  widow  of  R&ja 

Ramchander  Pant  seized  the  opportunity  K^in,  in  her  stead." — (Duff's  if  aAftUtoj, 

to  remove  T4r&  B^i  from  the  administra-  vol.  i.  p.  425.) — '&dX-^ 
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to  the  Maratta  government.    After  this   adjustment,  Bdji  B4o 
crossed  the  Nerbadda  to  ravage  Mdlwa,  and  to  extort  ^„.  1729, 
Sirbuland  Khdn's  confirmation  of  his  predecessor's  grant  ^•"*  ^^^^'^ 
of  the  chout  of  Guzer&t. 

During  his  absence  the  pirti  nidhi  surjirised  and  defeated 
Samba,  and  at  last  compelled  him  to  sign  a  treaty  ac-  Accommoda- 
knowledging'SAho's  right  to  the  whole  Maratta  country,  e?ho^«nd  h5 
except  a  tract  round  C61apiir,  bounded  on  the  west  by  "^'*^  ^^^ 
the  sea.  This  portion  he  was  himself  to  retain,  with  the  title 
of  rija,  and  the  same  dignity  as  that  assumed  by  Saho.  ^^  ^j^^ 
Though  this  success  raised  the  reputation  of  the  pirti  ^•"•ii*^' 
nidhi,  it  did  not  enable  him  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  p6shw6, 
and  A'saf  was  obliged  to  look  out  for  some  other  instrument  to 
disturb  the  Maratta  government. 

He  found  one  in  the  head  of  the  family  of  Ddbari,  the  heredi- 
tary sdn^pati  or  commander-in-chief.     This  leader  had  Renewed 
been  the  principal  means  of  establishing  the  Maratta  Asaf  jS. 
power  in  Guzerdt,  and  saw  with  indignation  the  fruit  D^tiri,  a 
of  his   labours   carried  off  by  another.     His  jealousy  Sttechfef 
derived  additional  bitterness  by  the  ascendency  acquired  i^^"*©'^^^^ 
by  the  p^shwA,  who  now  conducted  the  government  without  the 
least  control  on  the  part  of  the  rdja.     Incited  by  these  feelings, 
and  the  promise  of  powerful  co-operation  from  A'aaf  Jih,  Ddb^ri 
assembled  an  army  of  35,000  men,  and  set  out  for  the  Marches  to 
Deckan,  with  the  professed  object  of  delivering  the  rija  v^w&. 
from  the  thraldom  of  his.  minister. 

B&ji  Hiix)  had  not  an  equal  force  at  his  disposal;  but  what  he 
had   was   composed    of  old   troops,   and  he   saw  the  laanti- 
julvantage  of  promptitude  in  acting  against  a  combina-  s^i  rao, 
tion.     Without  allowing  time  for  A'saf  Jdh  to  declare  andkuied. 
himself,  he  crossed  the  Nerbadda,  entered  Guzerit,  and  encoun- 
tered DibAri  not  far  from  Bar6da.     The  superioritv  of  a.d.  1731, 

,.  -f^yir-»i  •!  April; 

his   veterans    over    Dabari  s    less    experienced    troops  ^.a.  ii«, 
decided  the  victory  in  his  favour,  and  he  used  it  with 
prudence   and  moderation.      Ddbiri  having  fallen   in  ofBAjiRto 
the  action,  he  conferred  his  office,  in  the  raja's  name,  GuBcritT*^ 
on  his  son,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  the  Maratta  rights  of 
Guzerit,  on  condition  of  his  paying  half  the  produce,  through 
the  peahwdj  to  the  government.     As  the  son  was  an  infant,  his 
mother  was   appointed  his   guardian,   and   Guzerat  was  to  be 
administered   in  his  behalf  by   Pilaji  Geikwar,  an  adherent  of 
his  father,  and  ancestor  of  the  Geikwir  family  that  still  rules  in 
GuzerAt. 
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Most  of  the  other  great  Maratta  families  had  also  their  origin 
Origin  of  a  little  before  this  time.  When  B£ji  R6o  began  his 
ofPuAr,  incnrsions  into  MAlwa,  he  gave  commands  to  U'daji 
andsiidia,  Pudr,  Malhdr  Rio  H61car,  and  R^naji  Sindia.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  chief  before  his  connexion  with  the  pdshwi: 
he  soon  acquired  a  territory  about  Dh&r,  on  the  borders  of 
Gnzerat  and  Mdlwa,  but  never  rose  to  such  power  as  his  col- 
leagues or  their  descendants.  H61car  was  a  shepherd  on  the 
Nira,  south  of  Piina  ;  and  Sindia,  though  of  a  respectable  family 
near  StatAra,  was  in  such  abject  poverty  as  to  be  a  menial  servant 
of  BAji  RAo.  These  chiefs,  and  others  of  this  period,  were  no 
longer  adventurers  warring  at  the  head  of  their  own  retainers, 
but  officers  of  the  p6shwA,  commanding  divisions  of  his  troops, 
and  acting  under  his  commission. 

BAjl  Rdo  had  now  the  means  of  punishing  the  machinations 
Compromise  of  A'saf  Jdh,  but  both  parties  began  to  perceive  the 
BAjiRAo  advantages  of  a  mutual  good  understanding:  BAji  RAo 
Jah.  saw  how   much    his   supremacy    at   home    would   be 

endangered,  during  remote  expeditions,  by  the  enmity  of  so 
l)owerful  and  so  insidious  a  neighbour;  and  A'saf,  besides  other 
grounds  of  apprehension,  felt  by  no  means  secure  that  the 
emperor  might  not  revenge  his  defiance  of  the  royal  authority 
by  transferring  the  viceroyalty  to  the  p6shwd,  in  whose  hands 
such  a  title  would  not  be  inoperative.  Accordingly,  not  long 
after  BAji  RAo's  return,  the  two  usurpers  entered  into  a  secret 
compact,  by  which  it  was  settled  that  A'saf  should  support  the 
government  of  BAji  RAo,  while  the  other  carried  his  arms  into 
MAlwa,  and  pushed  his  conquests  over  the  emperor's  remaining 
dominions. 

BAji  RAo  had,  at  this  period,  strong  motives  of  his  own  for 
lUjaAbhi  extending  his  views  in  the  country  beyond  the  Ner- 
vSi^L,  badda.  Immediately  after  his  departure  from  Guzer&t, 
GuMJIt?'  the  court  of  Delhi  refused  to  ratify  the  grant  of  chont, 
removed  Sirbuland  Kh6n  from  the  government,  and  conferred  it 
on  Abhi  Sing,  rAja  of  Jddpiir. 

The  appointment  of  an  independent  prince  to  such  a  charge 
would  have  been  objectionable  at  any  time;  and  the  profligate 
character  of  Abhi  Sing,  who  had  acquired  his  power  by  the 
murder  of  his  father,  Ajit,*  did  not  promise  much  fidelity  on  his 
part ;  but  he  possessed  resources  not  enjoyed  by  the  Mogul 
government,  and  seemed  able,  by  his  own  means,  both  to  exj^el 
Sirbuland,  and  to  defend  the  province  against  the  Marattas. 


•  Tod'B  Rdjasthdn,  voL  ii.  p.  91. 
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The  first  of  these  objects  was  attained  in  one  campaign ;  the 
second  was  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment.    Pilaji  Geik-  ad.  1730. 
w6r,  though  driven  out  of  Bardda,  still  continued  so  formidable 
that  the  unprincipled  Abhi  Sing  saw  no  means  of  over-  a.d.  1732. 
coming    him    except   by  procuring  his  assassination.  Seaasai- 
This  crime  only  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Marattas,  pS^fJ q^u. 
without  weakening  their  power.    The  son  and  brother  ^*^- 
of  Pilaji  appeared  in  greater  force  than  ever,  and  not  SftSl^a-'' 
only  ravaged  Guzerdt  themselves,  but  raised  all  the  '*"*"• 
surrounding  hill-tribes  of  Bhils  and  C61I8,  and  threw  the  whole 
province  into  revolt  and  coniusion.     While  the   Bijpiit  prince 
was  completely  occupied  by  these  disturbances,  the   Geikwdrs 
made  a  sudden  irruption  into  his  hereditary  territory,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jddpiir  itself.     This  AbhiSing 
attack,   and  the    threatening    aspect  of  the    Maratta  MArwAr. 
force  in  M£lwa,  compelled  Abhi  Sing  to  withdraw  to  his  own 
principality,  and  the   deputy  whom  he  left  in   Guzerdt   could 
make  but  a  feeble  stand  against  the  Marattas. 

The  affairs  of  that  nation  were  not  less  prosperous  in  Mdlwa. 
Girdhar  Sing,  the  governor  of  that  province,  had  fallen  in  a 
battle  with  B6ji  Bio's  officers  (in  1729);  and  his  nephew,  Deia 
R&m,  who  succeeded  him,  and  had  opposed  a  gallant  resistance 
till  tJiis  time,  was  defeated  by  Chimnajl,  the  p^shwd's  ^  j,  1732 
brother,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  battle. 

When  B£ji  Bao  entered  Milwa  in  person  (1732),  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Kb&n  Bangash,  saooesaesof 
an  Afghdn  chief,  who  was  also  governor  of  AUahibdd.  M^wa. 
He  was  at  that  period  employed  against  a  r&ja  in  Bund^lcand, 
which  lay  between  his  two  provinces ;  and  the  rdja,  reduced  to 
extremities,  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  Marattas.  B&ji  Bdo 
immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  came  suddenly  on  Mohammed 
Khdn,  and  before  long  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  fort. 
The  government  of  Delhi  was  too  weak  to  afford  him  any  relief, 
and  he  must  have  surrendered  at  discretion,  but  for  the  exer- 
tions of  his  own  family.  His  wife  sent  her  veil  (the  strongest 
appeal  to  Afghan  honour)  to  her  countrymen  in  Bohilcand. 
His  son  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  volunteers  thus 
assembled,  and  by  these  means  he  was  delivered  from  his 
difficulties  and  escorted  to  Allahib^.  But  this  rescue  of  his 
person  did  nothing  for  his  province.  The  rdja  of  obtains  nos- 
Bund^Icand  ceded  the  territory  of  J&nsi,  on  the  Jumna,  Bund^cand. 
in  return  for  the  services  of  Bdji  BAo;  and  afterwards,  at 
his    death,    left    him   rights    in    Bund61cand,  which    in    time 
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led  to  the  occupation  of  the  whole  of  that  country  by  the 
Marattas. 

Mohammed  Khin's  ill  success  procured  his  removal  from 
Mdlwa,  and  the  province  was  conferred  on  E6ja  Jei  Sing  of 
Amb6r. 

This  prince,  whose  love  of  science  makes  him  one  of  the  most 
RdjajeiSingr  remarkable  persons  of  his  nation,  was  by  no  means  so 
of'm^t^^  distinguished  for  his  firmness  or  decision.  His  heredi- 
tary connexion  with  the  Marattas,  although  not  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  betray  his  trust,  facilitated  an  accommodation 
A.D.  1734.  after  he  found  resistance  desperate;  and  the  result 
SS^er  ^^®'  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^  succeeding  year,  he  surrendered  his 
of  the  pro-    proviucc  to   the   peshwd,   with  the   tacit  concurrence 

Tince  to  the        _ 

Marattas.  of  the  cmpcror,  on  whose  behalf  the  territory  was 
still  to  be  held. 

But  if  the  Moguls  thought  to  obtain  permanent  forbearance 
from  BAji  Rdo  by  concession,  they  knew  little  of  him  or  his 
nation;  for  though  he  for  a  time  turned  his  attention  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Deckan,  he  contmued  to  press  the  formal 
cession  of  the  chout  and  sird^smukhi  of  MAlwa  and  Guzerit,  and 
directed  the  chiefs  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  to  carry  their 
incursions  up  to  Agra.  The  Moguls  on  their  part  made  great 
demonstrations,  and  sent  out  imwieldy  and  feebly-conducted 
armies,  whose  operations  served  only  to  expose  them  to  the 
contempt  of  the  enemy. 

After  some  lapse  of  time  B&ji  R&o  again  took  up  the  negotia- 
BAji  R4o  in-  ^^^^  ^^  pcrsou ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  it 
dSmSnd^  disclosed  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries,  he  continued 
A.i>.  1736.  ^Q  gg  JQ  jjjg  demands,  until  at  length  he  insisted  on 
the  grant  of  a  j^gir,  comprising  the  province  of  Mdlwa  and  all 
the  country  south  of  the  Chambal,  together  with  the  holy  cities 
of  Mattra,  AUah^bdd,  and  Benares.  The  emperor,  though  all 
his  attempts  at  open  resistance  proved  futile,  was  not  reduced 
quite  so  low  as  to  submit  to  such  terms.  He  endeavoured  to 
pacify  the  Marattas  by  minor  sacrifices,  and  those  they  accepted 
without  receding  from  their  great  object.  Among  the  conces- 
Purthercee-  sions  wcrc  a  right  to  le\7  tribute  on  the  Edjpiits,  and 
SnpJror.^^  to  iucreasc  that  already  due  from  the  territories  of 
A'saf  J^h.  These  were,  doubtless,  given  with  a  view  to  embroil 
the  Marattas  with  the  last-named  powers,  and  they  did  not  quite 
Alarm  of  ***^1  ^^  ^^^^^  purposc ;  for  A'saf  Jih  began  to  perceive 
A'saf  jah.  |.]j^^  jjg  ^g^g  pushing  his  prescut  policy  too  far,  and  that 
he  had  now  as  much  to  fear  from  the  weakness  of  the  emperor, 
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as  he  formerly  had  from  his  enmity.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  assiduously  courted  by  the  cabinet  of  Delhi,  who  no  longer 
looked  on  him  as  a  rebellious  subject,  but  as  a  natural  ally, 
capable  of  rescuing  them  from  the  danger  that  hung  over 
them. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  circumstances  was  to  determine 
A'saf  Jah  to  support  the  emperor ;  but  while  he  was  He  is  recon- 
engaged  in  these  deliberations,  Bdji  Rdo  was  advancing  ^^wr!*^® 
towards  the  capital.  By  the  time  he  had  himself  arrived  within 
forty  miles  of  Agra,  his  light  troops  were  ravaging  the  country 
beyond  the  Jumna,  under  the  command  of  MalhAr  R&o  H61car ; 
and  while  so  employed  they  were  attacked  and  driven  back  on 
the  main  body  by  Sddat  Kh£n,  governor  of  Oudh,  who,  with  a 
spirit  very  unlike  his  contemporaries,  issued  from  his  own  pro- 
vince to  defend  that  adjoining.  This  check,  which  was  magnified 
into  a  great  victor)'^,  and  accompanied  by  reports  of  the  retreat 
to  the  Deckan  of  the  whole  Maratta  army,  only  stimulated 
B4ji  Rdo  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace,  and  (as  he  said  himself)  to 
show  the  emperor  that  he  was  still  in  Hindostan.  An  army 
had  been  sent  out  to  oppose  him,  under  the  vazlr,  Kamar  ud  din 
Khdn.  While  it  lay  inactive  near  Mattra,  Biji  RAo  suddenly 
quitted  the  Jumna,  passed  ofi"  about  fourteen  miles  to  B4jii^^»^ 
the  right  of  the  Mogul  army,  and,  advancing  by  pro-  ^^  _ 
digious  marches,  all  at  once  presented  himself  before  a.k.  ii«. 
the  gates  of  Delhi. 

The  consternation  produced  by  his  appearance  may  easily  be 
imagined  ;  but,  as  his  object  was  to  intimidate  and  not  provoke 
the  emperor,  he  forbore  from  further  aggression,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  suburbs.  He  was  unable  en- 
tirely to  restrain  the  devastations  of  his  followers,  and  he  made 
that  a  pretext  for  drawing  off  to  some  distance  from  the  city. 
This  retrograde  movement  induced  the  Moguls  to  attempt  a 
sally,  and  they  were  driven  back  into  the  town  with  heavy  loss. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  vazlr  had  been  joined  by  h©  retpeau. 
Sddat  Khin,  and  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  the  capital  ;  and 
Biji  R^  deemed  it  prudent  to  commence  his  retreat— a  step 
involving  no  dishonour,  according  to  the  Maratta  rules  of  war. 
His  intention,  at  the  time,  was  to  have  crossed  the  Jumna  lower 
down,  and  to  have  plundered  the  country  between  that  river  and 
the  Ganges;  but  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
advance  of  A'saf  Jdh,  determined  him  to  return  at  once  iuD.  1737, 
to  the  Deckan,  where  his  presence  was  also  required  for  ^^.j' 
other  objects.    After  the  p^shwi's  retreat,  A'saf  Jdh  at  Delhi. 
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pursued  his  march  tx)  Delhi,  and  was  invested  with  ftill  powers 
to  call  out  all  the  resources  of  the  state ;  while  the  goveraments 
of  Milwa  and  Guzerilt  were  conferred  on  his  eldest  son,  Gh&zi 
ud  din.  But  to  so  low  a  point  was  the  power  of  the  empire 
reduced,  that,  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal,  he  could  only 
complete  the  army  under  his  personal  command  to  the  number 
of  34,000  men. 

He  was,  however,  furnished  with  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and 
MarchM  supportcd  by  a  reserve  under  the  command  of  Safdar 
SSjieL.  Jang,  the  nephew  of  Sddat  Khdn  of  Oudh.  With  this 
force  he  advanced  to  Ser6nj,  while  Biji  RiU)  crossed  the  Ner- 
badda  at  the  head  of  an  army  said  by  himself  to  be  80,000 
strong,  and  probably  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  A'saf  Jih.' 
This  disparity  ought  not  to  have  deterred  the  Mogul  general 
from  an  engagement,  for  the  Marattas  had  never  been  formi- 
dable in  pitched  battles ;  and  with  them,  more  even  than  with 
other  enemies,  it  was  of  importance  to  assume  a  superiority  at 
the  commencement  of  a  campaign.  A'saf  J^h,  on  the  contrary, 
probably  from  reliance  on  his  artillery,  as  well  as  the  caution 
natural  to  his  disposition  and  his  advanced  age,  determined  to 
await  an  attack  in  a  favourable  situation,  close  to  the  fort  of 
A.D.1738.  B6pil.  The  strength  of  his  position  availed  him 
January,  nothing  agaiust  such  an  enemy:  the  Marattas  laid 
J^b^rS.  waste  the  country  round  him,  intercepted  his  supplies^ 
nearfispii;  attacked  every  detachment  that  attempted  to  show 
itself  beyond  its  lines,  and  completely  broke  off  the  communi- 
cation between  him  and  his  reserve. 

The  effects  of  these  operations  so  straitened  A'saf  J&h  that 
at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  he  was  obliged  to  attempt  a 
retreat  towards  the  north.  He  had  probably  lost  many  of  his 
cattle,  and,  although  he  left  his  baggage  at  B6p&l,  he  had  still 
a  heavy  train  to  drag  along  with  him.  His  movements,  in  such 
circumstances,  were  slow,  and  were  ftirther  impeded  by  the 
Marattas:  though  deterred  by  his  artillery  from  attempting  a 
general  attack,  they  harassed  him  with  rockets,  and  hung  on  his 
rear  with  their  cavalry,  until,  after  some  marches  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  miles  a  day,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  fate, 
and  enter  into  terms  with  the  p^shwd.  By  this  convention,  he 
J^j^'to  ^^gag^d  ^  cede  all  the  country  from  the  Nerbadda  to 
xnakeffreat  the  Chambal   (including  all  Mdlwa),  and  to  use  his 

*  According  to    the    present  way  of      seldom  be  found  to  imply   more  than 
sp^Jung  among  the  Marattas,  **  lak  fouj/'       10,000  or  15,000  fighting  men. 
which  ought  to  mean  100,000  horse,  wiU 
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best  endeavours  to  procure  from  the  emperor  a  con-  ^*^J^n^. 
firmation  of  the  cession,  and  a  payment  of  fifty  lacs  p««>r*si»rt. 

^/»   __^^^„  10  A.D.  1738, 

OI    rnpeeS.*"  Pebroary; 

A'saf  Jih  was  then  permitted  to  pnrsne  his  retreat  sliildSl. 
to  Delhi,  and  Bdjl  Rio  took  possession  of  his  conquests  :  but 
before  he  could  receive  the  promised  confirmation  from  the 
emperor,  the  progress  of  the  transaction  was  arrested  by  one 
of  those  tremendous  visitations  which,  for  a  time,  render  men 
insensible  to  all  other  considerations. 

The  empire  was  again  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  decay 
which  had  on  former  occasions  invited  the  invasions  of  invasion  of 
Tamerlane  and  Bdber ;  and  a  train  of  events  in  Persia  ^*^  ®'***'' 
led  to  a  similar  attack  from  that  country. 

The  family  of  Safavl,  after  having  reigned  for  200  years  (about 
the  usual  duration  of  an  Asiatic  dynasty),  fell  into  a  Previous 
state  of  corruption  and  decay,  and  was  at  last  dethroned  in  Persia.  *** 
by  the  Afghdns  of  Candahir. 

An    account  has    already    been   given   of  the   north-eastern 
I)ortion  of  the  Afghdn  nation;"  but  the  western  tribes,  western 
who  were  the  actors  in  the  revolution  in  Persia,  diflfer  -^k^*»»- 
from  those  described,  in  more  points  than  one. 

Their  country  is  on  the  high  table-land "  which  is  supported 
on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  S61eim6n,  and  separated  by 
them  from  the  plain  on  the  Indus.  On  the  north,  a  similar 
bulwark  is  formed  by  the  range  anciently  called  Caucasus,  which 
overlooks  the  low  level  of  the  Oxus  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea.** 
The  part  of  this  table-land  westward  of  Herit  belongs  to  the 
Persians,  and  that  eastward  of  the  same  city  to  the  Afghans. 

There  are  fertile  plains  in  this  tract,  and  on  the  most  extensive 
of  them  are  the  cities  of  Cibul,  Ghaznl,  Candahir,  and  Herit ;" 
but  the  greater  part  consists  of  high  downs,  ill-suited  to  agri- 
culture, and  inhabited  by  pastoral  tribes,  who  live  in  tents. 
They  have  the  same  government  and  the  same  character  as  the 
north-eastern  Afgh&ns,  except  that  they  are  much  less  turbulent 
and  contentious.  In  the  pastoral  tracts,  the  Afghdns  are  almost 
unmixed ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  plains,  in- 
cluding the  cities,  consists  of  Tijiks,  who  speak  Persian,  and  are 

"  500,000Z.  '*  Herdt  is  just  beyond  the  ridge  which 

"  Page  515.  divides  the  waters  that  run  to  the  south 

"  The  city  of  CAul  is  6,000  feet  above  from  those  that  flow  northward  to  the 

the  sea.    (Bumes'  Travdty  voL  L  p.  151.)  Oxus  ;  but  it  is  on  the  same  level  with 

'<  See  an  essay  by  Mr.  J.  Baillie  Fraser,  the  T«st  of  the  table-land,  and  may  be 

in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Oeoffraphieal  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  it. 

Society.  ^ 
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the  same  people  that  occupy  similar  situations  in  Persia  and 
Transoxiana. 

The  plains  alone  formed  the  conquests  of  the  Persian  and 
Indian  kings.  The  Afghan  tribes  remained  independent, 
though  those  near  the  possessions  of  the  two  great  monarchies 
Ghiijete.  must  uo  doubt  have  been  influenced  by  their  power." 
The  greatest  of  the  western  tribes  were  the  Ghiljeis,  who 
AbdA'ia(or  inhabited  the  country  round  Candahir,  and  the  Ab- 
DurrAniB).  (j^Kg^w  whosc  orfgiual  scat  was  in  the  mountains  of 
Gh6r,  but  who  chiefly  resided  at  the  time  now  spoken  of  in  the 
country  round  Herdt.  These  tribes  were  always  rivals,  and  often 
at  war  with  each  other. 

During  the  reign  of  Sh£h  Hosein  (the  last  of  the  Safavls)  the 
Bevottof  the  Gbiljcis  had  given  such  offence  to  Persia  as  to  provoke 
Ghiijeia.  ^  formidable  expedition  against  them.  Gurgin  Kh^n, 
the  prince  of  Georgia  (a  convert  from  Christianity  to  the 
Mahometan  religion),  was  sent  to  Candahir  with  an  army  of 
upwards  of  20,000  men,"  a  force  his  opponents  were  unable  to 
withstand.  But  so  galling  was  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  that 
the  Ghiljeis,  ere  long,  resolved  to  run  all  risks  to  throw  it  off. 
They  were  headed  by  Mir  Weis,  their  hereditary  chief,  a  man  of 
talents  and  enterprise,  and  well  aware  of  the  feeble  condition 
of  the  Persian  empire.  Condjicting  his  operations  with  equal 
caution  and  boldness,  Mir  Weis  surprised  Candahar,  expelled 
the  Persians  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  formed  his 
acquisitions,  with  the  original  possessions  of  his  tribe,  into  an 
independent  state.  This  achievement  took  place  in  1708,  and 
was  followed  by  repeated  attempts  of  the  Persians  to  recover 
Candahir,  in  which  they  were  at  one  time  assisted  by  the 
Abdilis.  In  A.D.  1716  that  tribe  joined  the  Ghiljeis  against 
them,  and  took  Her&t,  and  overran  the  greater  part  of  Persian 
KhorisAn.  The  two  tribes,  however,  continued  their  mutnal 
hostilities  :  the  Persians  profited  by  their  disunion,  and  per- 
severed in  operations  against  both  until  1720  ;  when  the  chief  of 
the  Ghiljeis  formed  the  bold  resolution  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Persia,  and  striking  at  once  at  the  existence  of  the  government 
which  had  oppressed  him  and  his  people. 

Mir  Weis  had  died  in  a.d.  1715,  and  was  at  first  succeeded 
concjueat  of  by  his  brother ;  but  his  son,  whose  name  was  MahmM, 
theOhiijeis.  bcforc  loug  scizcd  On  the  government,  and  it  was  by 

'*  The  AbdiOiB  a^^reed,  about  the  begin-      tion  again&t  the  Uzbeks, 
ning  of  the  seveDteenth  century,  to  pay  *•  Now  called  DurriniB. 

tribute  to  Persia  on  condition  of  protec-  "  Malcolm's  Perno^vol.  i.  p.  601. 
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him  that  the  invasion  of  Persia  was  planned.  The  Persians  had 
before  this  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  AbdAlis,  who 
now  threatened  Meshhed,  and  whose  progress  was  assisted  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Uzbeks  from  the  Oxns. 

The  north-western  part  of  Persia,  also,  had  been  invaded  by 
the  Lizgis,  from  Mount  Caucasus,  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
government  itself  made  it  weaker  than  those  foreign  attacks. 

Mahmiid  left  Candah&r  with  25,000  men.  He  first  marched  to 
Kirmdn,  and  thence  to  Yezd,  from  which  place  he  moved  directly 
on  Isfahdn.** 

He  was  opposed  at  Gulnibid,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
capital,  by  an  army  of  very  superior  numbers,  admirably 
equipped,  and  furnished  with  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon.'* 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Persians  was  declined  and  their  councils 
divided:  the  Afghans  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  soon 
after  began  operations  against  the  town.  Isfahan  had  at  this 
time  attained  to  its  highest  pitch  of  magnificence  and  popula- 
tion.*®  The  last  advantage  became  a  calamity  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  for  the  Afghdns,  finding  themselves  unable  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  walls,  had  recourse  to  intercepting  the 
supplies.  It  seemed  a  wild  project  to  blockade  so  extensive  a 
<;ity  with  20,000  men,  to  which  amount  the  Afghans  were  now 
reduced;  yet  so  well  did  MahmAd  supply  the  want  of  numbers 
by  vigilance  and  activity,  that  the  inhabitants  before  long  began 
to  suflfer  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  extent  of  this  calamity, 
and  the  miseries  endured  by  the  besieged,  are  described  by  most 
writers  as  surpassing  the  greatest  extremities  ever  known  on  such 
occasions.*^  This  disproportioned  contest  continued  for  no  less 
than  six  months,  a  proof  of  the  prostration  of  the  courage  of  the 
Persians  as  well  as  of  their  powers  of  endurance.  At  length, 
after  all  their  sallies  had  been  repulsed,  and  all  the  attempts  of 

"  He  had  before  been,  for  a  time,  in  *  but  their  aworda  and  lances.' "    (Mal- 

posaesaion  of   Kirmdn,  while  in  a  tern-  colm'a  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  623.) 
porary  alliance  with   Persia  against  the  *  Hanway,  following  Chardin,  states 

AbdAlIs.    (Jones'  Hiatmre  de  Nddir  Shdh,  the  inhabitants  at  600,000  aoula  (vol.  ii 

introduction,  aect.  6.)  p.  164)  ;  and  although  the  comparisons 

••  "The  Persian  soldiers  looked  fresh  dravra  by  travellers  between  this  city  and 

and  showy,  and  all  their  equipments,  from  those  of  India  render  so  great  a  popula- 

the  tents   in  which  they  reposed,  and  tion  incredible,  yet  it  cannot  be  unreason- 

the  dresses  they  wore,  to  the  gold  and  able  to  admit  one-third  of  it,  or  200,000 

enamelled  furniture  of  the  sleek  horses  souls. 

on  which  they  rode,  were  rich  and  splen-  **  The    poet    Mohammed  All    Hazin, 

did.    The  Afgh^ng  had  hardly  a  tent  to  however  (who  was  in  Isfahdn  during  the 

cover  them,  their  horses  were  lean  from  siege),  contradicts  these  statements,  and 

fatigue,  the  men  were  clothed  in  tatters,  doubts    if    any   man    actually    died    of 

and  tanned  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and,  hunger.    (Belfour's   Memoirs   of  Hazln^ 

throughout   their   whole    camp,  it  was  p.  122.) 
•emphatically  observed,  nothing  glittered 
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troops  from  the  provinces  to  force  in  convoys  had  failed,  the 
necessity  of  submission  became  apparent.  The  king  went  forth 
with  all  his  principal  courtiers  in  deep  mourning,  surrendered 
himself  to  Mahmiid,  and  with  his  own  hand  placed  the  diadem 
on  the  head  of  the  conqueror  (October  1722). 

Mahmdd's  government  was,  at  first,  exercised  with  unexpected 
Their  tyran-  leuicucy ;  but  his  garrisou  in  Cazvin  having  been 
meStf°^*"*"  surprised  and  massacred  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  he  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  put  several  of  the 
Persian  chiefs  to  death,  and  compelled  all  the  armed  part  of  the 
population  to  quit  the  city,  on  pain  of  a  similar  fate.  Though 
the  cruelties  of  the  Ghiljeis  have  been  extravagantly  exagge- 
rated,** it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  insolence  and  barbarity  of  a 
tribe  of  shepherds,  suddenly  raised  to  imcontroUed  power  over 
their  former  oppressors,  and  rendered  deaf  to  compassion  by  a 
consciousness  of  numerical  insignificance  which  could  find  no 
protection  but  from  terror. 

Mahmiid  had  not  reigned  two  years  when  the  agitation  and 
anxiety  he  was  exposed  to,  together  with  the  effect  of  religious 
austerities  and  penances  which  he  superstitiously  imposed  on 
himself,  unsettled  his  reason.  He  became  raving  mad,  and 
either  died  or  was  put  to  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephe^Ashref|(April  1724). 

L  The  new  king  was  a  man  of  talents  and  vigour.  Before  he 
Their  ware  ^^^  Completed  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he  was  assail c^d 
Tmrks  wid  *^  ^^^^  ^7  ^^  Russiaus  and  Turks,  who  had  entered 
Russians,  j^^  ^  coufcdcracy  for  dismembering  the  kingdom. 
The  western   provinces  were  to  belong  to  the   Porte,  and  the 

°  An  example  may  be  found  in  the  Pereians  ;  and,  on  the  same  day  on  which 
different  accounts  of  the  transaction  just  the  Afgh(ins  arrived  from  Cazvin,  he 
mentioned.  Hanway,  who  is  by  no  means  caused  on/t  hundred  and  fowritten  penom 
given  to  exaggeration,  but  who  sometimes  to  be  put  to  death,  confounding  the  good 
drew  his  information  from  popular  ru-  with  the  bad,  and  the  small  with  the 
mour  or  from  worse  authority,  asserts  great."  (From  Sir  W.  Jones'  French 
that  Mahmtid  extirpated  the  whole  of  the  translation,  vol.  v.  of  his  Works,  p.  12. ) 
nobility,  and  hunted  down  their  children,  The  same  author  relates  that  soon  after- 
turning  them  out  one  by  one,  like  beasts  wards  his  evil  genius  led  him  to  massacre 
of  chase  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  ordered  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  that  he 
the  slaughter  of  every  man,  civil  or  mili-  put  them  to  death  to  the  number  of 
tary,  who  had  nx^eived  pay  (in  however  thirty-nine.  These  statements  are  not 
humble  a  capacity)  from  the  former  go-  very  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  mas- 
vemment,  commencing  the  massacre  by  sacre  by  thousands  ;  and  it  may  be 
the  execution  of  3,000  of  the  late  king*s  observed  that,  during  all  this  time,  Shdh 
guards.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  Hosein  was  left  alive,  and,  so  far  from 
of  the  NddimAfitehy  whose  statement  being  cruelly  treated,  he  complained  of 
may  almost  be  considered  as  official,  and  his  condition,  because  he  was  confined  to 
who  certunly  had  no  wish  to  extenuate  a  small  palace,  and  only  attended  by  five 
the  atrocities  of  Mahmdd,  relates  that  male  and  five  female  servants.  (Malcolm's 
**  he  formed  a  design  to  massacre  the  History  of  Pertia,  v^-a.  p.  644.) 
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northern,  as  far  as  the  Araxes,  to  Russia.  Ashref  turned  his 
attention  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Turks :  he  defeated  them  in 
repeated  actions,  and  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  his  title ; 
but  he  was  not  able  to  expel  them  from  the  conquests  they  had 
made.  The  Russians,  though  led  by  the  Czar  Peter  in  person, 
were  less  dangerous,  from  the  strong  country  through  which 
they  had  to  advance:  they  had,  however,  made  their  way  to 
Eesht,  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  when  their  career  was 
interrupted,  and  afterwards  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  Czar.    - 

But  Ashref  s  most  formidable  enemy  was  now  rising  nearer 
home.  Tahmdsp,  the  son  of  Hosein,  had  fled  from  Rieeof 
Isfahdn,  and  had  remained  under  the  protection  of  ^Wirshih. 
the  tribe  of  KAj&r,  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  with  nothing 
of  the  royal  dignity  but  the  name.  The  first  sign  of  a  change 
of  fortune  was  his  being  joined  by  Nidir  Cull,  the  greatest 
warrior  Persia  has  ever  produced. 

This  chief,  who  had  first  collected  troops  as  a  freebooter,  now 
appeared  as  the  deliverer  of  his- country.  He  raised  the  courage 
of  the  Persians  by  his  example  and  his  success,  called  forth 
their  religious  zeal,  and  revived  their  national  pride ;  until,  by 
degrees,  he  elevated  them  from  the  abject  condition  into  which 
they  had  sunk,  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  military  glory  as  they  had 
ever  before  enjoyed. 

His  first  exploits  were  the  capture  of  Meshhed  and  the  recovery 
of  KhordsAn  from  the  Abdilis  and  Mohammed  Kh&n  nedri^res 

oat  the 

of  SistAn,  who  had  seized  on  part  of  that  province:  gi^wb. 
he  afterwards  engaged  the  Ghiljeis  under  Ashref,  who  KhorAwin 
advanced  to  the  northern  frontier  to  attack  him,  drove  AbdAiis. 
them,  in  a  succession  of  battles,  to  the  southern  limit  of  the 
kingdom,  and  so  effectually  wore  down  their  army  that  they  at 
last  dispersed,  and  gave  up  the  possession  of  their  conquest, 
which  they  had  retained  for  seven  years.     Most  of  their  number 
were  killed  in  the  war,  or  perished  in  the  desert  on  their  return 
home.    Ashref  was  murdered  by  a  Bel6ch  chief  between  KirmAn 
and  Candahir  (January  1729). 

N^ir  next  marched  against  the  Turks,  whose  treaty  with 
Ashref  left  them  in  possesion  of  part  of  the  Persian  territories. 
He  had  already  recovered  Tabriz,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  a  rising  of  the  Abdilis,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Khordsdn. 

On  his  former  successful  expedition  against  that  tribe,  he  had 
followed  up  his  victory  by  measures  of  conciliation.  By  those 
means,  and  from  their  common  enmity  to  the  Ghiljeis,  he  gainej^ 
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a  strong  party  among  the  AbdAlis,  and  to  its  leader  he  confided 
Renewed  in-  the  charge  of  Hev&t.  The  other  party  had  now  gained 
theAbdius.  the  asccndency,  had  ovcrnin  Khor&sdn,  and  laid  sie^re 
to  Meshhed,  then  held  by  Nidlr's  brother  Ibrahim,  whom  they 
had  just  before  defeated  in  the  field.  They  had  even  formed  a 
connexion  with  the  Ghiljeis ;  but  the  new  allies  had  no  sooner 
met  than  their  old  enmities  broke  out,  and  they  separated  more 
estranged  than  ever.  This  war  was  more  tedious  than  the 
former  one,,  the  siege  of  Herdt  alone  occupying  ten  months ;  but 
N4dir  takes  the  AbdAlls  wcrc  this  time  completely  subdued.  N4dir 
Sfdgaing  again  took  measures  to  attach  them  to  him  after 
Swrt'oySe  liis  victory,  and  as  he  not  long  after  embraced  the 
AbdAiis.  gunnf  religion  they  became  the  most  devoted  of  his 
followers. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  in  these  operations  produced  a 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Persia.  While  the  sole  function  of  the 
government  was  the  employment  of  the  army,  the  king  naturally 
remained  a  mere  pageant  in  the  hands  of  the  general;  bnt 
when  restored  to  the  capital,  and  acknowledged  throughout  the 
kingdom,  he  became  a  person  of  more  importance,  and  during 
the  absence  of  Nadir  he  took  upon  him  the  exercise  of  all  the 
royal  prerogatives. 

Nidir  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  transfer 
He  depoeee  of  authority,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  the  affairs 
sbi^  ^  of  Khor£s&n,  he  repaired  to  Isfahan,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  odium  created  by  an  unfavourable  treaty  with 
the  Turks,  he  deposed  Tahm&sp,  and  raised  his  infant  son  to  the 
nominal  sovereignty.  This  may  almost  be  considered  as  the 
avowed  commencement  of  his  own  reign ;  but  it  was  not  till  he 
had  gained  many  victories  over  the  Turks,  recovered  the  whole 
of  the  territory  occupied  by  that  nation  and  the  Russians,  and 
made  peace  with  both  powers,  that  he  formally  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  Persia.  Before  he  was  invested  with  that  dignity, 
he  repaired  with  his  army  to  the  plain  of  M6gh4n,  to  which 
place  he  summoned  the  civil  and  military  officers,  the  governors 
of  districts,  the  magistrates,  and  all  the  other  men  of  distinction 
in  the  empire,  to  the  number  of  100,000  persons.  By  the  unani- 
i8him»eif     mous  voicc  of  this  assembly  he  was  offered  the  crown, 

elected  . 

king.  which,  after  some  affected  reluctance,  he  accepted,  on 

condition  that  the  Shia  religion  should  be  abolished,  and  that 
of  the  Sunnis  established  throughout  Persia  (1736).^ 

°  Nddimdmeh.    Jones'  WorJUt  vol.  v.       religion,  and  nhteimerUly  abolishmg  that 
p.  237.    Hanwaj  represents  Nddir  as  only       of  the  Shiaa. 
stipulating  for  a  toleration  of  the  Sunnl  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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By  this  change  of  religion  N^ir  hoped  to  eradicate  all  attach- 
ment to  the  Safavis,  whose  claims  were  founded  on  He  sap- 
their  being  the  champions  of  the  Shia  sect ;  but,  as  swareugion. 
the  Persians  remained  at  heart  as  much  devoted  as  ever  to  the 
national  faith,  the  real  effect  of  the  measure  was  to  produce 
an  alienation  between  the  new  king  and  his  subjects,  and  led  to 
consequences  equally  calamitous  to  both. 

Though  little  aware  of  this  result  at  the  time,  NAdir  felt 
that  a  throne  established  by  a  succession  of  victories  must  be 
maintained  by  similar  achievements  :  he  therefore  determined 
to  gratify  the  pride  of  his  countrymen  by  retaliating  on  their 
former  conquerors,  the  Ghiljeis,  and  restoring  Candah&r  to  the 
Persian  monarchy. 

He  made  great  preparations  for  this  expedition,  and  set  out  on 
it  at  the  head  of  an  army  estimated,  by  some  authori-  invftdes  the 
ties,  at  80,000  men."     He  had,  on  this  occasion,  the  ^^^^ 
hearty   co-operation  of  the   Abddlis,   while  the   Ghiljeis   were 
dispirited  and  disunited.      But  they  had  not  so  far  lost  their 
martial  character  as  to  yield  without  a  struggle  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  close  blockade  of  nearly  a  twelvemonth  that  N&dir 
ventured  on  an  assault  of  Candah4r  :  even  then  he  was  Takes  can- 
more  than  once  repulsed  before  the  city  fell  into  his  ^**^**'* 
hands  (March  1738).     While  the  siege  was  pending,  he  settled 
the  greater  part  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  son,  Rez6  Cull  Mlrzi,  who  had  marched  from  Meshhed 
against  the  Uzbeks,  not  only  conquered  the  province  of  Balkh, 
but  gained  a  victory  on  the  Oxus,  over  the  king  of  Bokh^rd  in 
person. 

Nidir's  conduct  towards  the  Ghiljeis  was  moderate  and  politic: 
he  took  no  vindictive  measures  in  retaliation  for  the  HisconciUa- 
invasion  of  Persia;  he  treated  the  Ghiljeis  like  his  *oiypoiicy. 
other  subjects,  and  enrolled  many  of  them  in  his  army  ;  but  he 
removed  a  portion  of  the  tribe  from  their  lands  round  Candahir, 
which  he  made  over  to  the  Abddlis,  and  particularly  to  that  part 
of  them  who  had  been  settled  about  Nishi^piir,  in  the  west  of 
KhorAs^n.** 

"  Malcolm'H  History  of  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.    276.      The  account   of  the    Ghiljei 

p.  68.    Hanway  (vol.  ii.  p.  355)  says  that  conquest  is  almost  entirely  drawn  from 

this  army   of  80,000  men   was  closely  Hanway  and  the  Nddirndmth  ;  that  of 

followed  by  another  of  80,000  ;  but  these  Nddir  Shah's  proceedings  chiefly  from 

great  numbers  do  not  seem  probable  to  the  latter  work.     Hanway  is  himself  a 

the  west  of  the  Indus,  where  the  vast  man  of  judgment  and  veracity,  but  his 

armies  common  in  India  are  very  seldom  facts  seem    sometimes  to  rest    on  the 

seen.  authority  of  the  Demikre  Revolution  de  la 

*  Jones'  Nddimdmeh,  Works>  vol.  v.  Pene,  a  sort  of  version,  we  are  told,  of 
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The  acquisition  of  the  Ghiljei  territory  brought  N^ir  to  the 
His  differ-  frontier  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  extreme  weakness 
the  govern,  of  that  mouarchy  could  not  escape  his  observation  ; 
iSdia°  and  the  prospect  of  repairing  the  exhausted  resources 
of  Persia  from  so  rich  a  mine  was  scarcely  a  greater  temptation 
than  the  means  of  employing  the  warlike  tribes  now  subject  to 
his  authority,  and  combining  their  rival  energies  in  an  under- 
taking so  acceptable  to  them  all. 

While  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Candahir,  he  had  applied  to 
the  court  of  Delhi'  for  the  seizure  or  expulsion  of  some  Afghans 
w^ho  had  fled  into  the  country  near  Ghazni.  The  Indian 
government  was  probably  unable  to  comply  with  this  demand,  and 
they  seem  also  to  have  had  some  hesitation  in  acknowledging 
Nidir  Shih's  title :  for  these  reasons  they  allowed  a  long 
period  to  elapse  without  returning  an  answer.  Nddir  Shdh 
remonstrated  in  strong  terms  against  this  neglect  of  his  applica- 
A.D.  1738,  ^^^^j  ^^^  without  farther  delay  advanced  on  Ghazni 
J?Sfii6i  ^^^  Cibul.  Another  messenger,  whom  he  now  de- 
Bafar.  spatchcd  to  Delhi,  having  been  cut  off  by  the  Afghans 
in  the  mountains,  NAdir  thought  himself  fully  justified  in  an 
invasion  of  India.  Cibul  had  fallen  into  his  hands  with  little 
difficulty  ;  but  he  remained  in  that  neighbourhood  for  some 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  country,  and  did  not 
commence  his  march  to  the  eastward  till  near  the  approach  of 
A-D.  1738.  winter.  The  court  of  Delhi  had  been  too  much  absorbed 
X.H.  1161,  in  the  dread  of  the  Marattas  and  its  own  internal 
supinenese  factious  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  proceedings  of 
Sf  Mhl?^  Nddir.  As  long  as  he  was  engaged  in  a  contest 
within  the  old  territory  of  Persia,  they  looked  on  with  total 
indifference;  and  even  when  he  had  invaded  their  own  territory 
and  taken  Cibul,  they  still  expected  that  the  mountain  tribes 
between  that  city  and  P^shdwar  would  check  his  further 
advance.  But  the  money  which,  in  regular  time,  was  paid  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  an  influence  with  those  tribes,  had 
for  some  years  been  withheld  ;  and  they  had  no  inclination, 
if  they  had  possessed  the  power,  of  interfering  in  favour  of 

the  notes  of  Father  Krusinaki,  a  Poliflh  Nddimdmeh  is  a  Persian  hiatoiy,  by 
Jesuit,  which,  though  founded  on  good  Mirzd  Mehdl,  who  is  stated  hj  Sir  J. 
information,  is  too  fanciful  and  highly  Malcolm  to  have  been  confidential  secre- 
coloured  to  be  at  all  depended  upon.  It  tary  of  Niidir  Shdh.  Thou^  a  minister 
bears  a  considerable  semblance,  in  these  and  a  panegyrist,  he  is  a  much  more 
respects,  to  Catrou,  formerly  mentioned  faithful  historian  than  Abdl  Fazl ;  and  his 
(in  the  reign  of  Shdh  Jehdn).  Krusinski's  style,  in  Sir  W.  Jones'  French  trans- 
own  work  has  since  been  published  in  lation  at  least,  is  much  clearer  and  more 

Germany,  but  I  have  never  seen  it.     The      compact.  '^ 
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the  Moguls.     It  was  therefore  with  dismay  proportioned  to  their 
former  supineness  that  the  Mognls  learned  that  Nddir  Nwir  in- 
had  passed  the  momitains,  had  defeated  a  small  force  ^^  1733  ^ 
nnder  one  of  their  governors,  had  thrown  a  bridge  of  J^®™^^* 
boats  over  the  Indus,  and  was  advancing  into  the  Panjdb.  BMna**^- 

Notwithstanding  a  faint  show  of  opposition,  attempted  by 
the  governor  of  L4h6r,  NAdir  met  with  no  real  obstruction, 
till  he  approached  the  Jumna,  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
Delhi,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indian 
army. 

Mohammed  Sh^h  had  at  length  exerted  himself  to  collect  his 
force :  he  had  been  joined  hy  A'saf  J4h,  and  had  moved  Defbat* 
to  Camdl,  where  he  occupied  a  fortified  camp.  Sidat  8h4h. 
Khdn,  the  viceroy  of  Oudh,  arrived  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  camp  about  the  same  time  with  Nddir  Shdh ;  and  an  attempt 
to  intercept  him  by  the  Persians  brought  on  a  partial  action, 
which  ended  in  a  general  engagement.  The  Indians  would  in 
no  circumstances  have  been  a  match  for  the  hardy  and  expe- 
rienced soldiers  opposed  to  them  ;  and  they  were  now  brought 
up  in  confusion  and  without  concert,  A'saf  J4h  having,  from 
some  real  or  pretended  misconception,  taken  no  part  in  the 
action.** 

The  result  was  the  rout  of  the  Indian  army ;  Khini  DourAn, 
the  commander-in-chief,  was  killed,  and  SAdat  Kh&n  taken 
prisoner ;  and  Mohammed  had  no  resource  but  to  send  ^^^  1739^ 
A'saf  Jdh  to  offer  his  submission,  and  repair  himself,  J^'usi, 
with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  Persian  camp.  Nidir  ziCAad»i6. 
Shih  received  him  with  great  courtesy,  and  allowed  him  to  re- 
turn on  the  same  day  to  his  own  encampment.  He  did  not  on 
that  account  desist  from  pressing  his  advantages;  for  he  soon 
after  obliged  Mohammed  to  join  his  army,  and  in  this  manner 
the  two  kings  marched  on  towards  Delhi.  Different  accounts 
are  given  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  during  the  interval, 
which  were  embarrassed  by  the  rivalry  of  A'saf  Jih  and  Sidat 
Khin ;  but  such  intrigues  could  have  no  result  of  consequence, 
for  Nidir  had  the  power  completely  in  his  own  hands,  and 
required  no  prompter  to  tell  him  how  to  exercise  it. 

The  army  reached  Delhi  in  the  beginning  of  March,  ^^JeuS" 
when  both  kings  took  up  their  residence  in  the  royal  iilnhf' 

*  The  journal   translated   by  Fraser  enumeration,  by    a  news-writer  in  his 

{Life  of  Nddir,  p.  154)  makes  N^Ulir's  camp,  states  huB  whole  force,   lohen  at 

whole  army,  with  the  followers,  who  were  Pishdwar,  at  64,600  fighting  men  and 

all  armed,  amount  to  160,000 ;  but  an  4,000  followers.     [Ibid.  pp.  14Q,  141.) 
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palace.  Nadir  distributed  a  portion  of  his  troops  throughoat 
the  town  ;  he  ordered  strict  discipline  to  be  observed,  and 
A.H.  1161.  placed  safeguards  in  different  places  for  the  protec- 
zi  Haj.  *      ^Jqu  Qf  ^jjg  inhabitants. 

These  precautions  did  not  succeed  in  conciliating  the  Indians, 
t£^^  who  looked  on  the  ferocity  of  these  strangers  with 
inhabitants,  terror,  and  on  their  intmsion  with  disgust.*^  On  the 
second  day  after  the  occupation  of  the  city  a  report  was  spread 
that  N^r  Sh^  was  dead,  on  which  the  hatred  of  the  Indian^) 
broke  forth  without  restraint.  They  fell  on  all  the  Persians 
within  their  reach  ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  those  troops 
were  scattered  throughout  the  city,  a  considerable  number  fell 
sacrifices  to  the  popular  fury.  The  Indian  nobles  made  no  effort 
to  protect  the  Persians ;  some  even  gave  those  up  to  be  murdered 
who  had  been  furnished  for  the  protection  of  their  palaces.^ 

Nddir  Sh&h  at  first  applied  his  whole  attention  to  suppressing 
the  tumult,  and  though  provoked  to  find  that  it  continued 
during  the  whole  night,  and  seemed  rather  to  increase  than 
diminish,  he  mounted  his  horse  at  daybreak,  in  the  hope  that 
his  presence  would  restore  quiet.  The  first  objects  that  met  his 
eyes  in  the  streets  were  the  dead  bodies  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  he  was  soon  assailed  with  stones,  arrows,  and  firearms 
General  from  the  houscs.  At  last  one  of  his  chiefs  was  killed 
bytSf*^  at  his  side,  by  a  shot  aimed  at  himself ;  when  he  gave 
Persians,  ^^y  ^^  j^jg  passiou,  aud  Ordered  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Indians.^  The  slaughter  raged  from  sunrise  till  the  day 
was  far  advanced,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  horrors  that 
could  be  inspired  by  rapine,  lust,  and  thirst  of  vengeance.  The 
city  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  was  soon  involved  in 
one  scene  of  destruction,  blood,  and  terror. 

At  length  Nddir,  satiated  with  carnage,  allowed  himself  to  be 
prevailed  on  by  the  intercession  of  the  emperor  or  his  prime 
minister,  and  gave  an  order  to  stoip  the  massacre  ;  and,  to  the 
infinite  credit  of  his  discipline,  it  was  immediately  obeyed.' 


90 


"  Fraser.  Rokn  ud  doula,  in  the  Great  B^E^r,  where 

"  Hazin  states  the  number  cut  off  at  Mohammed  Shdh  and  his  nobles  at  length 

700  (p.  281  of  Mr.  Belfour's  edition  of  took  courage  to  present  themselves.    They 

the  original ;  in  the  translation,  p.  299,  it  stood  before  him  with  downcast   eyes. 

is  7,000,  but  doubtless  from  an  error  of  until  N^dir  commanded  them  to  speak  ; 

the  press).     Scott  (vol.  ii.  p.  207)  makes  when  Mohammed  burst  into  tears,  and 

it  1000.  entreated  N4dir  to  spare  his  subjects.     I 

"  Fraser,  p.  183.  wish  there  was  better  authority  than  Dow 

'"  The  authentic  accounts  differ  about  for  this  not  improbable  anecdote.     The 

the  suspension  of  the  massacre.    It  is  said  best  account  of  the  massacre  is  that  of 

that  Nddir,  during  the  whole  period,  sat  Hazin,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  whose 

in  gloomy  silence  in  the  little  mosque  of  narrative  is  copied,  almost  verbatim,  by 
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But  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Delhi  did  not  cease  with 
this  tragedy.  NAdir's  sole  object  in  invading  India  j^^^i^'s 
was  to  enrich  himself  by  its  plunder,  and  he  began  to  «^oj^"o°8. 
discuss  the  contributions  from  the  moment  of  his  victory.  His 
first  adviser  was  S&dat  Kh&n  :  that  nobleman  died  soon  after 
reaching  Delhi,  when  the  work  of  exaction  was  committed  to 
Sirbuland  Khdn  and  a  Persian  named  Tahm&sp  Khdn  ;  and  their 
proceedings,  which  were  sufficiently  rigorous  of  themselves, 
were  urged  on  by  the  violence  and  impatience  of  N&dir. 

They  first  took  possession  of  the  imperial  treasures  and  jewels, 
including  the  celebrated  peacock  throne.  They  afterwards  seized 
on  the  whole  effects  of  some  great  nobles,  and  compelled  the 
rest  to  sacrifice  the  largest  part  of  their  property  as  His  rapacity 
a  ransom  for  the  remainder.  They  then  fell  on  the  »«*  violence. 
inferior  officers  and  on  the  common  inhabitants  :  guards  were 
stationed  to  prevent  people  leaving  the  city,  and  every  man  was 
constrained  to  disclose  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  and  to  pay 
accordingly.  Every  species  of  cruelty  was  employed  to  extort 
these  contributions.  Even  men  of  consequence  were  beaten,  to 
draw  forth  confessions.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  died 
of  the  usage  they  received,  and  many  destroyed  themselves  to 
avoid  the  disgrace  and  torture.  "  Sleep  and  rest  forsook  the 
city.  In  every  chamber  and  house  was  heard  the  cry  of  afflic- 
tion. It  was  before  a  general  massacre,  but  now  the  murder  of 
individuals."  ^^ 

Contributions  were  also  levied  on  the  governors  of  provinces  ; 
until  Nddir  was  at  length  convinced  that  he  had  ex-  He  prepares 
hausted  all  the  sources  from  which  wealth  was  to  be  *<'"'"^- 
obtained,  and  prepared  himself  to  return  to  his  own  dominions. 
He  made  a  treaty  with  Mohammed  Sh£h,  by  which  all  The  country 

"  11         -1.  TT      west  of  the 

the  country  west  of  the  Indus  was  ceded  to  him.  He  Indus  ceded 
married  his  son  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Tlmiir,  M^ammed 
and  at  last  he  seated  Mohammed  on  the  throne,  invested  stored. 

the   author  of  the  Seir  ul  Mutdkherin  ;  slaughter  continued  for  almost  the  whole 

and  the  journal  of  a  native  Indian  who  day,  and  that  about  80,000  persons  were 

was    secretaiy  to  Sirbuland,   given    by  put  to  the  sword  during  the  course  of  it. 

Fraser  in  his  History  of  Kddir  Shdh.  Scott,  (vol.  ii.  p.  207)  restricts  the  number 

The  succeeding  transactions  (in  some  of  to  S,000,  but  he  does  not  give  his  autho- 

which  the    writer  must    have  been  an  rity  ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  so  small  a 

actor)  are  minutely  recorded  in  the  same  result  should  be  produced  by  many  hours 

journal.     Hazfn  informs  us  the  massacre  of  unresisted  butchery  by  a  detachment 

lasted  for  half  the  day,  and  that  the  of  20,000    men,   which    was    the  body 

numbers  slain  were  beyond  calculation.  employed  on  it. 

Fraser  makes  the  amount  from  120,000  '*  "Die  words  between  inverted  commas 

to  160,000 ;  but  the  author  of  the  Nd-  are  drawn  from  Scott  (vol.  ii.  p.  210) ; 

dimdmeh  seems  nearest  the  truth,  and  but  the  substance  is  the  same  in  all  the 

probably  below  it^  in  stating  that  the  narratives. 
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him  with  his  own  hand  with  the  ornaments  of  the  diadem,  and 
enjoined  all  the  Indian  nobles  to  obey  him  implicitly,  on  pain 
of  his  future  indignation  and  vengeance. 

At  length  he  marched  from  Delhi,  after  a  residence  of  fifty- 
Amount  of  eight  days,  carrying  with  him  a  treasure  in  money, 
carried  off  amounting,  by  the  lowest  computation,  to  eight  or 
sSto.  nine  millions  sterling,  besides  several  millions  in  gold 

and  silver  plate,  valuable  furniture,  and  rich  stuffs  of  every 
description  ;  and  this  does  not  include  the  jewels,  which  were 
inestimable.  He  also  carried  off  many  elephants,  horses,  and 
camels,  and  led  away  the  most  skilful  workmen  and  artisans,  to 
the  number  of  some  hundreds." 


CHAPTER  III. 

TO  THE  DEATH  OF  MOHAMMED  ShIh. 

For  some  time  after  Nddir  Sh&h's  departure,  the  inhabitants  of 
Deplorable  Delhi  remained  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  They  had  not  yet 
the  capital,  rccovcred  the  terror  of  the  past,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  fortunes :  many  of  their  houses  were  in  niins  ;  much  of 
the  city  was  entirely  deserted,  and  the  whole  infected  by  the 
stench  of  the  bodies  which  still  lay  unburied  in  the  streets.  It 
was  not  till  long  after  Xadir  was  gone,  that  the  court  awoke  as 
if  from  a  lethargy.*  The  view  of  the  empire  which  presented 
and  of  the  i^sclf  was  as  full  of  ruiu  and  desolation  as  the  capital, 
empire.  Q^j^g  army  was  destroyed,  the  treasury  emptied,  the 
finances  all  but  annihilated  ;  the  Marattas  still  threatened  on  the 

^  The  variouB  sums  of  money  enumera-  was  oonoerted  between  those  chiefs.    N*^- 

ted  by  Scott  amount  to  between  8,000,000i.  dir  Shtfh  rewarded  their  treachery   by 

and  9,000,0002.    The  Nddimdmeh  says  spitting  on  their  beards,  and   ordering 

fifteen  croresof  rupees  ;  and  Eraser,  thirty  them  to  be  driven  from  hia  court.     The 

crores  of  rupees  ;   and  Hanway,  thirty  two  nobles,  thus  disgraced,  agreed  to  end 

croresjwhichhe  estimates  at  37,500,0002.  ;  their  shame  by  a  voluntary  death:  but 

and  all  these  sums  are  the  money  alone.  as  they  were  rivals,  and  each  suspected 

The  imperial  treasures  must  have  been  the  sincerity  of  the  other,  they  sent  spies 

greatly  encroached  on  since  the  reign  of  to  discover  whether  the  resolution  was 

Sh4h  Jehiin  :  the  peacock  throne,  which  carried  into  effect.    A'saf  Jdh,  the  more 

Tavemier    estimated   at    6,000,0002.,    is  crafty    of   the    two,  took  an    innocent 

only    valued,    in    the    Nddimdmeh,    at  draught,  and  soon  after  pretended  to  fall 

2,000,0002.,  and  in  Scott  only  at  1,000,0002.  down  dead;  on  which  Stfdat,   deceived 

Many  stories  which  were  current  at  the  by  the  artifice,  swallowed  real  poison,  and 

time,  about  the  causes  of  this  invasion,  forthwith  expired.    These  fictions,   like 

are  preserved  in  Dow's  Ifindoatan.    Ac-  many  others  which  are  believed  in  times 

cording  to  those  narratives,   Ntfdir  was  of  agitation,  disappear  when  full  light  ia 

invited  to  India  by  A'saf  Jdh  and  Sddat  thrown  on  the  penod. 

Khin,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Cam^  '  Fraser.  [Cf.  9Upra,  pp.  41 6, 417.— >£d.] 
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south,  and  the  only  provinces  wBich  not  had  been  laid  waste  by 
their  ravages  had  now  been  destroyed  by  Nadir's  army. 

To  these  unavoidable  evils  the  court  added  internal  dissension. 
The  prevailing  faction  was  formed  of  a  few  great  internal  dis- 
families,  who,  from  their  Tiirk  descent,  were  called  the  ^^J^^^^*- 
Tiirdnl  nobles  :  the  heads  were  the  vazir  Kamar  ud  din  Kh£n 
and  A'saf  Jih,  and  they  were  connected  by  intennarriages  as 
well  as  by  party.  To  them  were  opposed  all  those  desirous  of 
supplanting  them,  or  jealous  of  their  ascendency,  among  which 
number  the  emperor  himself  was  thought  to  be  included. 

This  divided  government  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Marattas,  had  not  circumstances  procured  it  a  respite  from 
the  encroachments  of  those  invaders.  If  the  power  of  proceedings 
Nddir  Shih   had  been  underrated  by  the  Moguls,  it  ° 


was  probably  quite  unknown  to  B&ji  Rdo  :  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  struck  with  amazement  at  the  appearance  of  this  terrible 
antagonist,  in  a  field  which  he  expected  to  have  traversed  un- 
opposed.   His  first  thought  was  to  suspend  all  his  plans  of  aggran- 
dizement, and  form  a  general  league  for  the  defence  of  India. 
"  Our  domestic  quarrels  (he  writes)  are  now  insignificant ;  there 
is  but  one  enemy  in  Hindostan."  ..."  Hindife  and  Mussulmans, 
the  whole  power  of  the  Deckan,  must  assemble."*    When  he  was 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  NMir  Sh^,  he  returned  to  his  old 
designs.     He  had  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  Moguls,  bisji  rao 
as  the  agreement  made  by  A'saf  Jdh  had  not  been  Jffe^^e 
formally  ratified  by  the  emperor,  and  the  obvious  course  op^^'ationa. 
for  him  was  to  have  enforced  his  claim  at  Delhi  :  but  he  was  led 
to  choose  the  Deckan  for  the  theatre  of  the  war,  that  he  might  be 
at  hand  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Bosla  of  Ber£r  and  the 
Geikwar  of  Guzer£t,  who  were  plotting  to  overthrow  his  power 
under  pretence  of  emancipating  the  r&ja.     He  disposed  of  the 
Bosla  by  engaging  him  in  a  remote  expedition  into  the  Carnatic, 
and  then  attacked  Nisir  Jang,  the  second  son  of  A'saf  Attacks 
Jah,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  his  father's  govern-  possessions, 
ment,  and  was  encamped  with  10,000  men  at  Burhdupiir.     Bijl 
RAo  at  first  surrounded  him,  and  probably  expected  the 
same  success  as  he  had  lately  met  with  against  A'saf  a.*h1  uss! 
Jdh  himself ;  but  the  young  viceroy  showed  a  vigour  unusual  to 
the  Moguls  of  that  day  ;  and,  being  joined  by  a  reinforcement, 
he  attacked  the  Marattas,  broke  through  their  army,  and  had 
advanced  to  Ahmednagar,  on  his  way  to  Piina,  when  is  repulsed 
Bdji  Rdo  thought  it  prudent  to  come  to  an  accommo-  ^abIt  jaSg! 


son 


*  Grant  Duflf,  vol.  L  p.  647.  ^  - 
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dation  with  him.  The  pishwi  seems  now  to  have  been  reduced 
Perplexed  to  perplexity  by  the  variety  of  embarrassments  which 
Bii?R.U).  he  had  brought  on  himself ; '  and  was  returning  t/) 
His  death.  Hiudostau  (foT  what  purpose  is  not  known),  when  his 
if'H^iiM'  plfti^8  were  arrested  by  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
saftir.   •      the  Nerbadda. 

He  left  three  sons  :  B&laji  R4o,  who  succeeded  him  as  peshwA; 
His  tone.  Rdgouit  Ri,o,  OF  Ragoba,  who  was  at  one  time  much 
connected  with  the  English,  and  was  the  father  of  the  last  p6shw4, 
and  Shamshir  Bahadur,  to  whom  (though  an  illegitimate  son  by 
a  Mahometan  woman,  and  brought  up  in  his  mother's  religion) 
he  left  all  his  possessions  and  pretensions  in  Bund^lcand. 

During  the  last  years  of  B&ji  R&o's  administration  he  had  been 
Ware  in  the  engaged  in  wars  In  the  Concan.  They  were  chiefly 
^*B4ji**"  conducted  by  his  brother,  Chimnaji ;  and,  from  the 
RAo'adeath.  pQgition  of  his  cuemics  in  forts  and  islands,  protected 
on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  hills  and  jungles, 
required  extraordinary  exertions,  and  were  attended  with  imper- 
fect success. 

These  enemies  were  A'ngria  of  Colaba,  the  Abyssinians  of 
withA'ngria.  Jinjera,  and  the  Portuguese.  A'ngria,  after  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  Sdho  Bdja,  remained  in  nominal  dependence 
on  the  Maratta  state,  but  employed  his  own  resources  with  little 
or  no  control.  His  piracies  (which  he  called  "  levying  chout  on 
the  sea")  rendered  him  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours.  The 
English  made  repeated  attacks  on  him,  with  considerable  naval 
forces,  and  on  one  occasion  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Portu- 
guese (a.d.  1719),  yet  failed  in  all  their  attempts.  The  Dutch 
also  sent  a  strong  force  against  him  at  a  later  period  (a.d.  1724), 
with  equal  ill-success.  The  pishwd  interposed  in  a  dispute 
between  two  brothers  of  the  family,  and  received  from  one  of 
the  competitors  two  forts  which  they  possessed  in  the  Ghats 
(about  A.D.  1734).  The  contest,  however,  continued;  and  the 
p^shw4,  though  latterly  assisted  by  an  English  fleet,  was  unable 
to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  till  the  time  of  Bdji  Rio's  death.* 

The  war  with  the  Abyssinians  was  less  successful.  Those 
With  the  Mussulmans  were  as  powerful  at  sea  as  A'ngria.  They 
of  JS^era.     wcrc,  bcsidcs,  in  the  practice  of  ravaging  the  Maratta 

*  He  writes  thus  to  hie  spiritual  guide  :  I  could  meet  death."    (Grant  Duff,  vol.  i. 

*'I  am  involved  in  difficulty,  in  debt,  p.  559.) 

and  in  disappointments,  and  like  a  man  *  Grant  Duff.   [The  two  strongest  forts 

ready  to  swallow  poison  :    near  the  rdja  of  the  A'ngrias,  Sevemdrug  and  Vizia- 

are  my  enemies,  and  should  I  go  at  this  drug,  were  taken  by  the  combined  English 

time  to  Sattdra,  they  will  put  their  feet  and  Mahratta  force  in  1756  and  1756.— 

on  my  breast.     I  should  be  thankful  if  Ed.  J  ^  . 
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territories  on  the  mainland,  and  had  even  seized  on  some  of 
their  forts.  The  utmost  result  of  the  p^shwd's  efforts  was  to 
procure  forbearance  from  those  aggressions  (a.d.  1736).* 

The  war  with  the  Portuguese  originated  in  the  contest  between 
the  A'ngrias  (a.d.  1737).  It  ended  in  the  loss  of  the  with  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Salsette,  Bassein,  and  the  Portuguese, 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  Concan  (a.d.  1739).  The  diflSculties 
encountered  by  the  Marattas  in  this  conquest  may  be  estimated 
from  their  loss  at  the  siege  of  Bassein,  which  they  themselves 
admit  to  have  amounted  to  5,000  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  storms  which  were  gathering  round  B6ji  R^  at  his  death 
might  have  been  expected  to  overwhelm  his  successor  ;  bauji  iiAa 
but  B61ajl,  however  inferior  to  his  father  in  other  respects,  was 
at  least  his  equal  in  address  ;  and  the  skill  with  which  he  availed 
himself  of  some  favourable  circumstances  effected  his  deliverance 
from  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 

The  dangers  felt  by  B4ji  Rdo,  besides  his  ill-success  against 
Ndsir  Jang,  were  caused  by  his  financial  embarrassments  Domestic 
and  his  domestic  enemies.     The  chief  of  his  enemies  BijiBAo. 
were  the  pirti  nidhi,  Raghuji  Bosla,  and  Damaji  Gteikw&r.  '^^!^ 
The  first  was  the  old  rival  of  his  family,'  and,  though  much 
depressed,  was   still  formidable.     Parsojf,   the  founder  of  the 
Boslas,  afterwards  rdjas  of  Berd.r,  was  a  private  horseman  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sattiira :  though  he  bore  the  same  iiame  with 
the  house  of  Sivajl,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  of  the  same 
descent.     He,  however,  rose  to  distinction  ;  and,  being  one  of  the 
first  to  join  R^ja  Siho  when  he  returned  from  Delhi,  was  farther 
advanced  by  that  prince,  and  invested  with  a  right  to  collect  all 
the  Maratta  dues  in  Berdr  and  the  forest  country  farther  to  the 
east.     Raghuji,  his  cousin,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Sdho,  xtaghuji 
and  married  to  his  sister-in-law,  was  raised  to  his  station  ®°^- 
on  his  death,  in  preference  to  his  son,  who  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded him.     Raghuji  had  given  offence  to  the  pishwd,  by  levying 
contributions  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbadda,  in  the  tract  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  latter  chief:  he  was  likewise  an 
object  of  jealousy,  from  the  apprehension  that  he  might  prevail 
on  Sfiho  to  keep  up  the  name  of  Bosla  by  adopting  him.  Damaji 
The  Geikwd,r  had  been  the  guardian,  and  was  now  the  ^**^^'^- 
representative,  of  Ddb£ri,  the  chief  of  Guzerit,  another  of  the 
p^shwi's  rivals,  whose  own  ignorance  and  debauchery  incapaci- 
tated him  for  business. 

»  Grant  Dufif.  •  Ibid,  '  See  p.  700. 
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The  last  of  BdjI  R^'s  difficnlties  arose  from  the  enonnous 
debts  incurred  in  his  military  expeditions,  which,  from  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  country  and  some  changes  in  the  mode  of 
war,  no  longer  paid  their  own  expenses. 

His  principal  creditor,  B&rdmatiker,  was  himself  a  man  of  some 
consequence,  and  of  immense  wealth  ;  his  unsatisfied  demand  had 
led  to  quarrels  with  BAji  R6o,  and  Raghuji  secured  his  co-operation 
by  promising  to  support  his  claims,  and  even  to  procure  for  him 
an  indemnity,  in  the  succession  to  the  high  office  lately  held  by 
his  debtor. 

Raghuji,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Their  in-  Camatic,  and  was  besieging  Trichinopoly ,  when  he  heard 
jaSvmt  of  the  p^shwA's  death ;  and,  although  he  instantly 
oeedm^to'  hastened  to  Sattdra  to  oppose  B^laji's  succession,  he 
pi«hw4?  °  was  obliged  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  his  army  behind 
him  ;  his  views,  also,  were  as  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  plrti 
nidhi  as  with  the  pishwd's,  and  he  had  therefore  no  concert  with 
that  minister.  Damaji  Geikwdr  was  not  ready  to  take  the  field  ; 
and  NAsir  Jang,  who  soon  after  rebelled  against  his  father,  was 
too  much  occupied  to  profit  by  the  Maratta  dissensions.  On  the 
other  hand,  B61ajl  was  already  near  the  capital :  he  had  been 
joined  by  a  portion  of  his  father's  troops,  under  his  uncle,  Chim- 
naji,  and  the  rest  were  disposable  and  at  hand  :  the  rija  was 
surrounded  by  his  creatures,  and,  above  all,  he  was  the  head  of 
the  Bramin  party  ;  and  as  all  the  business,  even  of  his  enemies, 
was  in  the  hands  of  that  class,  he  had  a  prodigious  advantage  in 
A.D.1740.  every  contest.  He  was  accordingly  appointed  p^shwa 
August.  Ijj  gpi^g  ^f  j^jj  opposition,  and  Raghuji  returned  to 
his  army  at  Trichinopoly,  whither  Birdmatiker,  in  this  change 
of  circumstances,  was  glad  to  accompany  him.  Bilaji,  how- 
Success  of  6vcr?  did  not  fail  to  apply  himself  to  the  liquidation 
Biuji.  ^f  jjjg  debts,  a  task  for  which  he  was  much  better 
fitted  than  his  father. 

After  more  than  a  year  spent  on  internal  arrangements,  B&Iaji 
Bdiaji  turned  his  attention  to  his  claims  on  Hindostan,  which 
intoMiiva.  had  bccu  encroached  on  by  Raghuji  Bosla.  For  this 
purpose  he  procured  from  the  rdja  a  distinct  assignment  of  all 
the  Maratta  rights  and  all  tribute  that  might  be  collected  to  the 
north  of  the  Nerbadda,  excepting  in  the  province  of  Guzerdt. 
To  give  reality  to  this  grant,  BAlaji  marched  towards  the  point 
from  which  he  could  most  easily  check  the  interference  of 
Raghuji :  he  crossed  the  Nerbadda,  took  Garra  and  Mandala, 
and  was  about  to  move  on  Allah&bdd,  when  he  was^ecalled  by  an 
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invasion  of  Milwa  by  Damaji  Geikwir  from  Qnzev&t.  Damajf, 
who  perhaps  had  no  object  but  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  Raghujl,  retired  on  his  approach;  and  BAlajl  took  Revives  his 
advantage  of  his  position  in  M&lwa  to  press  the  court  ^mands  ^ 
of  Delhi  for  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  that  pro-  Deiiu. 
vince,  extorted  by  Bdji  BAo  from  A'saf  J&h,  which  had  remained 
in  suspense  during  the  Persian  invasion.  His  views  on  this 
subject  were  facilitated  by  those  very  encroachments  of  EaghujI 
which  it  had  been  so  much  his  desire  to  check. 

This  chief  had,  on  his  return  from  the  Carnatic,  sent  a  force 
into  Bengal,  under  his  Bramin  minister,  Bhisker  Pan-  invasion  of 
dit,  which  had  ravaged  the  province,  threatening  the  bS«SSi*'^ 
viceroy  himself  when  his  troops  were  dispersed,  and  ^^^' 
retiring  into  the  southern  and  western  hills  when  he  was  in  force. 
All  Verdi  Khdn,^  then  viceroy,  maintained  a  good  resistance  to 
Bh^sker  Pandit ;  but  he  was  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  Raghujl 
in  person,  and  besought  the  emperor  to  afford  him  inmiediate 
assistance,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  province.    The  emperor, 
conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  ordered   Safder  Jang  The  emperor 
(who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Sidat  Khdn,  as  viceroy  f^d*(rf 
of  Oudh)  to  undertake  the  task ;  at  the  same  time  he  thelonii 
took  the  more  effectual  measure  of  calling  in  the  aid  MAiwa. 
of  Bdlaji  Rio,  and  purchased  it  by  a  confirmation  of  the  grant 
of  M&lwa.^    Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Bfilaji  R6o  than 
this  invitation.     He  immediately   marched  by  AUahAbdd  and 
BehAr,  and  reached  Murshid&bid,  the  capital  of  the  province,  in 
time  to  protect  it  from  Raghuji,  who  was  approaching  from  the 
south-west.     He  here  received  from  Ali  Verdi  the  payment  of 
an   assignment  granted  to  him  by  the  court  of  Delhi  on  the 
arrears  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal ;  and  being  now  zealous  in  the 
cause  which  he  was  so  well  paid  for  espousing,  he  marched 
against  the  invader.     Raghuji  retired  before  him,  but  ^^^j^ 
was   overtaken,  and  suffered  a  rout,  and  the  loss  of  feats  and 

n    f       drives  out 

his  baggage,  before  he  was  completely  driven  out  of  the  Raghuji 
province.  After  this  success  Bdlaji  returned  to  Milwa,  i'^\  um. 
whence,  after  some  time,  he  set  out  for  Sattdra. 

His  presence  was  at  no  time  more  required;  for  Raghuji,  on 

'  Called  also  Moh^bat  Jang.  Jamdda'l  Awwal,  in  the  twenty-fourth 

*  Captain  Grant  Duff  states  that  the  year  of  Mohammed  Shih's  reign,  which 

grant  was  not  confirmed  until  after  the  would  be  about  May  1742.    B^aji,  on 

expulsion  of  Raghuji,  in  a.d.  1743,  and  his  part,  was  to  furnish  4,000  horse  at 

it  may  not  have  been  formally  delivered  his  own  cost,  and  8,000  more  to  be  paid 

over  till  then ;  but  his  own  abstract  of  by  the  empercr. 
the  grant  (vol.  IL  p.  15)  bears  the  date  of 
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his  return  from  Bengal,  determined  to  profit  by  B^aji's  absence* 
Fresh  com-  ^°^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  march  for  the  capital.  Damaji 
a^iSrtiSie  Greikwir  was  also  approaching  from  Guzerd.t,  and  the 
pddiwA.  agent  of  the  pirti  nidhi  (who  was  himself  disabled  bj- 
sickness)  was  in  active  preparation  to  assist  him.  B&laji  must 
have  formed  a  high  estimate  of  the  power  of  this  combination, 
since  he  thought  the  dissolution  of  it  worth  the  sacrifice  of  those 
He  buys  oyer  cxclusivc  rfghts  bcjoud  the  Ncrbadda  for  which  he  had 
by?^erai  SO  succcssfully  Contended.  He  conceded  to  Raghuji 
ITTt^.  ^^^  right  of  levying  tribute  in  all  Bengal  and  Behdr,  if 
A.H.  1167.  not  also  in  AUahAbid  and  Oudh.  By  this  adjustment 
the  other  confederates  were  left  without  support;  but  it  suited 
the  p^shw^'s  projects  to  temporise  with  them,  and  the  storm 
which  threatened  so  much  disturbance  was  thus  quietly  dis- 
pelled. The  concession  to  Raghuji  seems  to  have  been  dictated 
by  sound  policy :  his  views  were  henceforth  turned  towards  the 
east,  and  his  designs  on  the  succession  to  the  r^ja  appear  to 
have  been  laid  aside.  Bengal,  indeed,  soon  afforded  hini 
sufficient  employment. 

Bhdsker  Pandit  was  again  sent  into  that  province ;  his  opera- 
Baghuji  tions  in  the  field  were  successful;  but  he  suffered 
Trades  himself  to  be  inveigled  into  an  interview  with  Alt 
ht"^^  erai  ^^^^^»  ^7  whom  hc  was  treacherously  murdered,  and 
murdered  by  at  the  samc  momcut  his  army  was  attacked  and  dis- 

the  vicero3'.  *^  _ 

A.D.  1745,  persed.  Bengal  was  thus,  for  a  time,  delivered  from 
A.H.  1168.  ^^^  Marattas.  But  All  Verdi's  chief  support  in  his 
wars  had  been  a  body  of  Afghans,  under  a  celebrated  leader 
named  Mustafd  Khdn;  and  with  them  he  now  quarrelled.  A 
serious  revolt  ensued,  of  which  Raghuji  took  advantage ;  and  al- 
though the  revolt  was  at  last  subdued,  and  many  other  vicissitudes 
befell  the  contending  parties,  yet  Raghuji  was  so  far  successful 
He  ultimate-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^'^-  1*^51  >  1^0^  loug  bcfore  the 
ZelhS^ot  death  of  Ali  Verdi,  he  obtained  a  cession  of  Cattac  (the 
J^SSfo^S  southern  division  of  Orissa),  and  an  engagement  for 
Cattac.  ti^g  payment  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  (120,000^.)  as  the 
chout  or  tribute  of  Bengal. 

During  all  this  time  the  Marattas  had  been  entirely  free 
Affairs  of  ft'om  disturbauccs  on  the  side  of  the  Moguls  m  the 
^"^uof  Deckan.  A'saf  J£h  had  been  recalled  from  Delhi,  in 
Nisir  Jang.  a.d.  1741,  by  a  revolt  of  his  second  son,  N^sir  Jang; 
^"SJni'^u)  and  when  it  was  suppressed,  he  was  involved  in  dis- 
theDeckan.  turbauccs   in  the   subordinate  government  of  Arcot,* 


[See  Mill's  ffist.j  vol.  iii.  ch.  2.— Ed.] 
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• 
which  occupied  him  till  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-  ms  death 

neven.  ^ie^'' 

His  death  led  to  contentions  among  his  sons,  which,  f^^J^^k 
being  unconnected  with  events  in  the  other  parts  of  ®*°^' 
India,  and  chiefly  influenced  by  the  French  and  English,  will 
be  best  understood  when   we  come  to  relate  the  proceedings 
of  those  nations.** 

The  death  of  A'saf  Jih  was  followed,  before  the  end  of  the 
succeeding  year,  by  that  of  S^ho  RAja  ;  and  the  latter  Death  of 
event  produced  the  crisis  for  which  the  pishwi  had  all  ^^\j^^ 
along  been  preparing,  and  which  was  to  decide   the  <»*>o'i'Dec. 
future  fortune  of  himself  and  his  descendants. 

As  Siho  was  without  issue  it  was  necessary  by  the  Hindu 
custom  that  he  should  adopt  a  successor ;  and  the  intrigaee 
same  custom  restricted  the  choice  to  his  kindred.  The  ^^S^^w^ 
nearest  kinsman,  in  this  case,  was  the  rdja  of  C616ptir ;  «»mo»- 
and  his  claim,  in  itself  so  difficult  to  set  aside,  was  supported  by 
a  close  alliance  with  Sdwatri  Bii,  the  wife  of  Sdho,  and  the  rival 
and  enemy  of  the  peshwi. 

Though  the  government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  B&lajl, 
the  personal  conduct  of  the  rdja  was  almost  as  much  under  the 
control  of  his  wife,  the  imbecility  into  which  he  had  of  late 
years  fallen  rendering  him  incompetent  to  judge  for  himself. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  continual  danger  of  her  prevailing  on 
84ho  to  adopt  the  rija  of  C61Ap6r  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
B&laji  to  anticipate  her,  as  he  was  unprovided  with  a  claimant, 
and  could  not  yet  venture  to  seize  on  the  government  in  his 
own  name.  In  this  perplexity  he  had  recourse  to  a  Boldness 
stratagem  well  worthy  of  the  subtlety  of  his  class.  o?Bdiajir** 
T&T&  Bdi,  the  widow  of  Rdja  R&m,  who  had  so  long  maintained 
the  claims  of  her  son,  Sivaji  II.,  in  opposition  to  Siho,  was  still 
alive  at  an  advanced  age  ;  and  although  her  enmity  to  the  p^shwa 
was  not  abated,  she  was  tempted,  by  the  prospect  of  recovering 
her  influence,  to  enter  into  the  designs  of  that  minister.  In 
furtherance  of  their  project,  a  secret  intimation  was  conveyed 
to  S4ho,  that  a  posthumous  son  of  Savaji  II.  had  been  concealed 
by  TArA  BAi,  and  was  still  alive.  Saho  made  known  his  sup- 
posed discovery  to  the  peshwA,  and  it  was  determined  to  question 
TdrA  BAi.  It  may  be  imagined  that  she  readily  admitted  the 
fact ;  but  the  old  story  was  treated  with  ridicule  by  the  other 
party,  and  Sawatri  BAi  redoubled  her  vigilance  to  prevent  the 

'•  [See  MiU's  HUU*ry,  vol  iil— Ed.1 
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rija  from  acting  on  the  delusion  produced  by  it.  She  was  safe 
from  an  adoption  which  could  not  take  place  without  a  certain 
degree  of  publicity  ;  but  she  was  circumvented  by  a  stroke  of 
audacity  for  which  she  could  not  have  been  prepared  :  it  was 
Alleged       uo  Icss  than  an  assertion  that  the  riia  had  signed  an 

abdication      .^  ^      .  ^       ,  ,,,  /.i- 

g84hoin  mstrumeut,  transferrmg  all  the  powers  of  his  govem- 
BAiaji.  ment  to  the  p6shwi,  on  condition  of  his  maintaining 
the  royal  title  and  dignity  in  the  house  of  Sivaji  through  the 
grandson  of  T&T&  B&i.  It  is  said  that  this  important  deed  was 
executed  at  a  secret  interview  between  B&laji  and  the  rija  :  but 
whether  the  signature  (if  genuine)  was  obtained  by  persuasion 
or  fraud,  when  the  deed  was  produced,  and  how  far  its  authen- 
ticity was  admitted  at  the  time,  are  left  in  an  obscurity  which  is 
rendered  more  mysterious  by  the  conduct  of  Bdlajl  and  T4rd  Bdi 
in  circumstances  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel," 

At  the  moment  of  the  death  of  S&ho,  the  p^shwi  called  in  a 
Biii^i  takes  ^^sh  forcc  to  SattAra,  and  seized  on  the  head  of  the 
ottS^^  opposite  party.  He  then  proclaimed  the  grandson  of 
government.  xAr4  Bdi  by  the  title  of  BAm  Rdja,  and  took  measures 
to  promote  the  influence  of  that  princess,  with  the  intention 
A.D.1760.  of  turning  it  to  his  own  use.  After  these  prepara- 
tions, he  summoned  the  great  chiefs  to  court,  that  the  new 
arrangements  might  be  confirmed  by  their  recognition.  Damajl 
Qeikwir  did  not  attend,  but  Raghuji  Bosla  appeared  as  an  ally, 
and,  after  some  affected  inquiries,  acknowledged  the  succession 
of  Rdm  Bija.  The  former  concessions  to  him  were  confirmed, 
and  he  received,  in  addition,  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  pirti 
nidhi,  which  were  now  confiscated.  Various  other  chiefs  received 
advantages  calculated  to  bind  them  to  the  new  government; 
and,  among  others,  Sindia  and  H61car  received  assignments  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  MAlwa,  except  a  small  portion  granted  to 
other  chiefs." 

The  establishment  of  the  p^shwA's  authority  was  not  effected 
without  some  attempts  at  insurrection,  and  was  endangered  by 
a  temporary  quarrel  between  him  and  his  cousin,  Seddsheo 
M^cbw^^  BhAo ;  but  it  was  at  length  so  fully  completed  as  to 
^^Jan^c,  leave  Bdlaji  at  liberty  to  engage  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
A'saf  jAh.     states.     He  then  undertook  the  cause  of  Qh&zi  ud  din 

"  I  poBsees  no  facts  relating  to  this  to  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty, 
revolution  but  what  are  given  by  Grant  "  Of  1,600,00(M.,   which  formed  the 

Duff ;  but  I  have  been  led  to  conclusions  whole  revenue,  750,000^  was  allotted  to 

somewhat  different  from  that  author,  both  H<51car,  650,0002.  to  Sindia,  and  1 00,0002. 

with  regard  to  the  reality  of  Rdm  RAja's  to  Ptiar  and  other  chiefs.    (Qraot  Duff, 

descent, and  the  6ontf  .^consent  of  Sdho  vol  ii.  p.  40.) 
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KL&n,  the  eldest  son  of  A'saf  J^h,  against  Sal&bat  Jang,  his 
third  son,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  family  inheritance, 
after  the  death  of  two  other  competitors,  cnt  off  during  a  civil 
war.  He  had  before  transferred  his  residence  to  Piina,  and  he 
now  left  Ram  RAja  at  Sattira  in  perfect  freedom,  but  under  the 
control  of  T&T&  B4i,  He  then  marched  into  Nizdm's  terri- 
tory, and  was  already  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salibat's  army, 
when  he  received  intelligence  which  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
his  undertaking,  and  to  return  by  forced  marches  to  his  own 
country.  He  had  no  sooner  set  out  on  his  campaign  He  is  recalled 
than  T&ri,  B4i,  whose  ambition  and  violence  were  not  j!wtton*S"'^" 
tcuned  by  age,  secretly  invited  Damaji  Geikwdr  to  ^^aji 
march  with  his  army  to  SattAra:  at  the  same  time  ^*^*''- 
she  proposed  to  Rdm  RAja  to  assert  his  sovereignty ;  and,  finding 
the  r&ja  averse  to  her  design,  she  took  advantage  of  the  approach 
of  Damaji  to  seize  his  person,  and  confine  him  to  a  dungeon.  She 
had  it  still  in  her  power  to  have  made  use  of  her  prisoner's  name  : 
instead  of  that  she  proclaimed  him  an  impostor,  and  carried  on 
the  government  without  any  ostensible  authority  but  her  own. 

Notwithstanding  the   rapidity  of   the    p^shwd's   return,   his 
oflficers  had  already  more  than  once  encountered  the  GeikwAr ; 
and  the  advantage,  after  some  alternations  of  success,  was  on 
their  side,  when  Bdlaji  arrived.     But  that  wily  Bramin  trusted 
to  other  arms  than  the  sword  ;  he  procured  a  meeting  g*J^.f^^ 
with   Damaji,  at  which  he  treacherously  made    him  treachery. 
prisoner :  attacked  his  army,  thus  deprived  of  their  leader,  and, 
in  the  end,  completely  broke  up  and  dispersed  his  force.     Tdrd 
Bai,  though  stripped  of  military  force,  and  founding  no  title  on 
the  rAja's  pretensions,  had  still  some  inexplicable  influence  which 
prevented  the  p6shw4  from  crushing  her.    She  derived  saiAbat  jang 
aid  at  the  present  moment  from  the  advance  of  Sal&bat  on  pd^ 
Jang,  who  invaded  the  Maratta  dominions  in  his  turn,  and  was 
more  formidable  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  Aurangzib  ; 
being  accompanied  by  a  French  subsidiary  force  of  500  Euro- 
peans and  5,000  sepoys,  under  M.  Bussy,  the  most  Bupenority 
distinguished  of  the  officers  of  his  nation  that  ever  viJere- 
appeared  in  India.     Though  BAlajI  opposed  the  invasion  ^  ^'***^* 
with  all  the  resources  of  Maratta  war,  he  soon  learned  their 
inefficiency  against  his  new  adversary,  who  repulsed  x.D.mi, 
his  assaults,  beat  up  his  camps,  and,  before  long,  esta-     ^°^- 
blished  a  general  impression  of  his  own  superiority.     By  these 
means   the   army  advanced  to  within  twenty  miles   of  Ptina. 
Bdlaji  probably  felt  little  uneasiness  about  his  infant  capital,  y 
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but  was  alarmed  by  the  discovery  that  the  invaders  were  in 
commnnication  with  T&vi  B&i  and  the  raja  of  C6ULptir,  and 
made  overtures  for  peace :  which  were  in  the  course  of  nego- 
BAiajim  tiatiou,  whcu  he  was  unexpectedly  relieved  from  the 
mutiny  of  prescncc  of  his  enemies.  However  superior  to  all  parties 
army.  in  the  field,  Bussy  was  dependent  on  the  civil  arrange- 
ments of  the  prince  with  whom  he  served ;  and  the  mismanage- 
ment of  Sal&bat  and  his  ministers  had  embarraesed  his  finances, 
thrown  his  troops  into  arrears,  and  brought  on  such  discontents 
that  the  army  became  nearly  ungovernable  :  at  the  same  time 
Raghuji  Bosla  (who  had  just  obtained  the  cession  of  Cattac 
and  the  tribute  of  Bengal  formerly  mentioned)  broke  into  the 
Nizam's  part  of  Ber4r,  took  the  forts  of  Giweilghar  and  N&m&la, 
A.D.  1762.  and  threatened  further  hostilities,  Saldbat  was  there- 
fore well  satisfied  to  make  up  an  armistice,  and  move  back 
An  armiatioe  to  his  owu  domiuious  ;  whcrc  new  troubles,  in  which 
concluded.  ^^^  Marattas  were  again  actors,  awaited  him  at  no 
distant  period. 

The  division  of  India  into  several  states,  and  the  necessity  of 
TMBactiona  pursuiug  their  separate  histories,  make  it  difficult,  at 
resumed.  this  stagc,  to  prcscrvc  the  order  of  time,  and  have 
carried  us  on  in  the  Maratta  transactions  for  several  years  be- 
yond the  date  to  which  those  of  Delhi  have  been  brought  down. 
These  last,  however,  were  for  a  long  time  of  little  importance. 
On  the  departure  of  A'sAf  Jdh  for  the  Deckan  (a.d.  1741),  his 
place  at  court  was  taken  by  his  son,  Ghdzi  ud  din,  whose  political 
connexion  with  the  vazir,  Kamar  ud  din  Kh4n,  was  strengthened 
by  his  being  married  to  the  daughter  of  that  minister.  Their 
union  enabled  them  to  resist  many  intrigues  and  combinations, 
which  were  stained  with  treachery  and  assassinations,  on  both 
sides,  beyond  the  worst  epoch  of  former  history. 

The  only  event  of  importance  within  that  period  was  the  rise 
Rise  of  the  ^^  ^^^  Rohillas,  au  Afghan  colony,  which  acquired  pos- 
Eohiiias.  session  of  the  country  east  of  the  Ganges  from  Oudh  to 
the  mountains,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in  later  times. 
Their  chief  was  All  Mohammed,  a  Hindii  convert,  adopted  by  an 
Afghdn  oflicer ;  and  they  were  themselves  mostly  composed  of 
Yiisufzeis  and  other  tribes  of  the  north-east.  Though  no  long 
period  had  elapsed  since  their  appearance  as  a  state,  they  had 
The  emperor  already  attained   to  considerable   importance ;   and   it 

marches  *'  "*■  , 

ag«^»t,         required  an  expedition  headed  by  the  emperor  to  bring 

A  D  1746       ^^^^  iiito  temporary  submission. 

aIh.  1156.  But  a  far  more  formidable  icombinatioi;  of  the  same 
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people  was  forming  within  their  native  limits  ;  and  fresh  inva- 
sions were  prepared  for  India,  b}'  the  death  of  her  most  Fresh  mva- 

*       *^  •'  Bions  from 

dreaded  enemy.  the  side  of 

Though  NAdir  Shih  had  not  attained  to  sovereignty  RevoinUons 
without  incurring  all  the  varieties  of  guilt  by  which  country. 
that  prize  must  be  purchased  in  the  East,  and  although  NkSSsLh. 
he  had  more  than  once  given  instances  of  barbarous  severity  in 
his  treatment  of  some  offending  towns,  yet  on  the  whole,  up  to 
the  taking  of  Delhi,  he  was,  perhaps,  less  sanguinary  than  the 
generality  of  Asiatic  monarchs,  especially  those  of  Persia.  But 
the  scenes  of  spoil  and  slaughter  to  which  he  was  habituated, 
together  with  the  intoxication  of  uninterrupted  success,  appear 
to  have  commenced  an  alteration  in  his  character,  which  gra- 
dually changed  him  from  a  rigorous  but  not  unjust  master, 
into  a  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant.  These  qualities  did  not  at 
once  disclose  themselves  to  their  full  extent.  The  first  years 
after  his  return  from  India  were  occupied  in  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Bokh4r&  and  Khdrizm  (which  he  subdued  and 
evacuated  as  he  had  done  India),  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
hill-tribe  of  lAzgi,  and  in  three  campaigns  against  the  Turks  : 
but  when  this  war  was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  and  the  mind  of 
Nidir  remained  without  a  vent  for  its  natural  energy,  it  turned 
its  powers  against  itself,  and  became  the  abode  of  dark  suspicions 
and  ungoverned  passions.  His  chief  uneasiness  arose  hib  fears  of 
from  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  **>«shiaB. 
Though  he  had  endeavoured  to  render  the  Sunni  religion  more 
acceptable,  and  to  give  it  something  of  a  national  character,  by 
placing  its  establishment  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Im&m  Jdfir,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Ali,  and  a  favourite  saint 
in  Persia,  yet  he  was  aware  that  the  people  were  still  zealous 
Shias,  and  that  the  feelings  of  the  sect  were  turned  against  • 
him  by  the  priests,  whose  lands  and  stipends  he  had  confiscated 
immediately  after  his  accession.  He  therefore  looked  on  everj^ 
Persian  as  his  enemy,  but  was  especially  jealous  of  his  eldest 
son,  Rez£  Culi,  who,  he  thought,  was  the  fittest  instrument  for 
the  purj)08es  of  the  disaffected.  He  had  been  wounded  in  a 
forest,  on  one  of  his  campaigns,  by  a  shot  from  a  secret  hand  ; 
and  although  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  the  assassin  was 
not  one  of  the  enemy,  yet  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
belief  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  the  prince.  The  He  puts  out 
working  of  these  feelings  at  last  led  him  to  put  out  the  his  sou. 
eyes  of  Rezd  Culi ;  and  his  remorse,  instead  of  softening  his 
heart,  exasperated  his  fury.    He  now  taunted  all  who  ®^frf^p4f4jTp 
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him  for  mercy  with  their  faihire  to  intercede  when  his  own  son 
was  in  danger.  His  conduct  became  that  of  an  open  enemy 
Stoierabie  ^^  ^^^  specics.  His  CFuelties  were  equalled  by  his 
crueiueB.  extortions,  and  both  were  accompanied  by  threats  and 
expressions  of  hatred  against  his  subjects.  These  oppressions 
led  to  revolts,  which  drew  on  fresh  enormities:  whole  cities 
were  depopulated,  and  towers  of  heads  raised  to  commemorate 
their  ruin  :  eyes  were  torn  out,  tortures  inflicted,  and  no  man 
could  count  for  a  moment  on  his  exemption  from  death  in  tor- 
ments. During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  his  rage  was 
increased  by  bodily  sickness,  until  it  partook  of  frenzy,  and 
until  his  subjects  were  compelled  to  lay  plots  for  ridding  them- 
selves of  a  tyrant  whose  existence  was  incompatible  with  their 
HiB  favour  own.  In  his  distrust  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  enter- 
AfgMnB.  tained  a  body  of  Uzbek  mercenaries,  and  he  had 
thrown  himself,  without  reserve,  on  the  Afghdns,  taking-  a 
pleasure  in  mortifying  his  old  soldiers  by  a  marked  preference  of 
their  former  enemies  and  his  own.  He  now  began  to  harbour 
a  design  for  employing  these  new  allies  in  hostility  to  his  own 
nation,  of  whom  he  lived  in  constant  dread.  On  the  day  before 
his  death,  while  labouring  under  some  presentiment  of  evil,  he 
leaped  on  his  horse  in  the  midst  of  his  camp,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  flying  from  his  own  army  to  take  refuge  in  a  fortress. 
When  his  mind  was  somewhat  calmed,  after  this  act  of  mad<« 
ness,  he  sent  for  the  Afghan  chiefs,  appealed  to  their  fidelity 
for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  and  concluded  by  instructing 
them  to  disperse  his  Persian  guards,  and  to  seize  on  his  prin- 
cipal nobles.  These  orders  were  not  given  so  secretly  but  they 
came  to  the  ears  of  those  so  nearly  concerned;  and  as  the  night 
was  to  pass  before  their  destruction  was  accomplished,  they  had 
time  to  anticipate  it  by  the  assassination  of  their  enemy. 

A  number  of  the  conspirators,  among  whom  were  the  captain 
He  is  MBftS'  of  his  guard  and  the  chief  of  his  own  tribe  of  Afshar, 

sinated  by 

the  Persians,  entered  his  tent  after  midnight;  and,  although  they 
involuntarily  drew  back  when  challenged  by  that  deep  voice  at 
which  they  had  so  often  trembled,  yet  they  soon  recovered  their 
courage.  One  of  them  made  a  blow  at  the  king  with  a  sabre,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground  ;  he  endeavoured  to  raise  himself, 
^^J7*7,  and  attempted  to  beg  his  life  ;  but  the  conspirators 
jJ^Ss  ^^^^  redoubled  their  blows  until  he  expired — "  the  boast, 
Bdnt         the  terror,  and  the  execration  of  his  country."  ^^ 

'*  P^  Bazin  {LeUrea  Bdifiantes,  vol.       ShtCh  as  his  physician  in  the  last  years  of 
iv.).    This  Jesuit,  who  accompanied  Nadir      his  life,  gives  the  best  aooount  of  that 
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On  the  next  morning  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Persians 
by  the  Afghans,  under  the  command  of  Ahmed  Khdn  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
Abddli,  who  was  joined  by  the  Uzbeks.  It  was  made  ***«  AfghAne. 
in  the  hope  of  being  still  in  time  to  rescue  the  Shdh ;  but, 
considering  the  inferiority  of  the  numbers  of  the  Afghans,  they 
may  be  reckoned  fortunate  in  making  good  their  retreat  to  their 
own  country,  near  the  frontier  of  which  the  death  of  Nidir  took 
place.^* 

Ahmed  Khin   was  the  son  of  Zemin  Kh4n,  the  hereditary 
chief  of  the  Abddlis,  who  headed  them  on  their  first  Ahmod 
conquest  of  Khor£s6n.    He  was  descended  of  the  family  Sd?ii. 
of  Sadduzei,  which  was  looked  on  with  a  sort  of  religious  venera- 
tion by  their  tribe  ;  and,  although  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  he  had  been  distinguished  by  the  particular  notice  of  Nddir 

He  had,  therefore,  already  the  command  of  his  own  tribe, 
which  he  hastened  to  confirm ;  and,  extending  his  in-  j^^^^ 
fluence   over  the   neighbouring  tribes   and   countries,  ^'^^ 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  formally  declared  ^^f^^^- 
king  at  Candahir.      From  some  superstitious  motive,  ^^j^^ 
he  chanered  the  name  of  his  tribe  from  Abddli  to  Dur-  »*™»  ?' 

"  Abd&liB  to 

rdnl,  by  which  it  has  been  since  known.''    He  modelled  DurrADis. 
his  court  on  that  of  Nddir  Shdh,  and  assumed  all  the  pretensions 
of  that  monarch,  but  exercised  them  with  the  moderation  that 
was  required  by  his  circumstances.     He  was  absolute  in  the 

period.      The  other  authorities  for   his  or  gold  sticks),  is  in  India  applied  to  a 

history  are  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Persia,  common  mace-bearer ;  yet  it  is  not  pro- 

the  Nddimdmek  (translated  by  Sir  W.  bable  that  one  of  those  high  offices  would 

Jones),  and  Hanway.     Hanway  gives  a  be  conferred  on  the  chief  of  a  foreign 

different  view  of  the  transactions  relating  tribe.      Ahmed's   early  history  is    well 

to  Rezd  Culi,  but  Bazin's  is  confirmed  by  known.   He  was  a  prisoner  with  the  Ohil- 

the  NddimdmeJi,  which,  likewise  gives  a  jeis  when  Candah^r  was  taken  by  Nddir 

lively  picture  of  the  tyranny  and  atrocities  Shdh.   That  conqueror  received  him  with 

of  N4dir  Shdh.      (Livre  vi.   chap.  six.  favour,  assigned  him  an  honourable  main- 

p.  398.    Jones's  Worksy  vol.  v.)  tenance,  and  sent  him  to  reside  in  M^- 

"  An  animated  description  of  this  un-  zauddrdn  {Nddimdmeh^  vol.  v.  of  Jones, 

equal  contest,  and  of  the  valour  and  good  p.  274).   His  object  probably  was  to  keep 

order  with  which  the  4,Q00  Afgh^s  con-  him  at  a  distance  from  his  tribe  as  long 

ducted  their  retreat,  is  given  by  Bazin,  as  the  coimtry  was  unsettled ;  for  it  ap- 

who  was  a  spectator  of  the  action,  *'  au  peaps  from  a  contemporary  writer,  who 

milieu  des  balles  et  dei  sabres."  accompanied  the  Persian  camp,  that  "  Nd- 

"  The  person  of  a  Sadduzei  was  in-  dir  SMh  always  kept  a  watchful  eye  over 

violable,  and  no  officer,  of  whatever  rank,  him  ;  but  the  officers  of  all  ranks  treated 

could  put  an  Abddll  to  deajbh  without  the  him,  in    private,   with    great    respect." 

authority  of  a  Sadduzei.    I  have  been  led  QMemoira  of  Abdootkereenif  p.  176.) 
to  think  that  the  common  story  of  Ah-  "  By  an  unaccountable  confusion,  the 

med  having  been  a  mace-bearer  of  Nddir  Indians  sometimes  call  the  Durrdnis,  Ghil- 

Shdh  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  jeis  ;  in  the  north  they  are  also  called 

the  word  ''  ch<5bddr,"  which  on  the  west  Khor^anis,  but  Durrdni  is  the  usual  as 

of  the  Indus  belongs  to  a  few  of  the  well  as  the  correct  appeUation. 
greatest  offioei-s  of  state  (who  carry  wands 
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plains  and  cities,  as  well  as  in  Balkh,  Sind,  Cashmir,  and  other 
Hifl  skilful  conquered  provinces ;  he  left  the  Afghan  tribes  to 
S^uSu?y  ^^^^^  internal  government,  retaining  only  power  enough 
subjectB.  ^Q  secure  their  contingents  of  troops  or  money,  and 
to  preserve  tranquillity.  Bel6chist4n,  Sistan,  and  some  other 
places  remained  under  their  native  chiefs,  and  owed  allegiance 
and  military  service.  The  dissensions  of  Persia  prevented  his 
being  disturbed  on  that  side,  and  enabled  him  to  take  possession 
of  most  of  Khor^sAn  ;  but  he  saw  the  difficulties  of  further 
progress  in  that  direction,  and  contented  himself  with  protecting 
Shah  R6kh,  the  son  of  NAdir  Shih,  in  Meshhed,  while  his  own 
immediate  dependencies  were  confined  to  the  east  of  that  city. 
His  views  It  was  to  India  that  he  looked  for  conquest,  as  well  as 
on  India,  f^^  pecuniary  resources  and  employment  for  his  army  ; 
and  his  first  operations  in  that  kingdom  took  precedence,  in  point 
of  time,  of  the  settlement  of  several  of  the  other  countries  just 
mentioned. 

His  coronation,  indeed,  was  scarcely  over,  when  he  began  his 
He  occupies  Diarch  for  the  east,  and  soon  brought  all  the  country 
thePanjAb.  ^p  ^  ^j^^  ludus  uudcr  his  authority.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  Panj^b  invited  his  further  advance.  The  viceroy 
was  in  revolt,  and  had  no  aid  from  Delhi,  so  that  he  ofiered  but 
a  feeble  opposition ;  and  Ahmed,  after  taking  possession  of 
L4h6r  and  other  towns  on  the  road,  pursued  his  march  to  the 
Satlaj.  When  he  reached  that  river,  he  found  the  fords  occu- 
pied by  the  Mogul  army,  which  had  been  sent  from  Delhi  to 
oppose  him,  under  Prince  Ahmed,  the  heir-apparent,  and  the 
He  is  re-  vazlr,  Kamar  ud  din  Khdn.  Though  his  force  did  not 
ndian  army  excccd  12,000  meu,"  hc  saw  that  his  best  chance  lav 

under  Prince    ,  .        '  i»    •.        i  j    xi.         •  l     ' 

Ahmed,  the  m  a  vigorous  usc  01  it :  he  crossed  the  river  where 
raSt*^'*"  there  was  no  ford,  left  the  Indians  in  his  rear,  and  took 
Sirhind,  where  their  baggage  and  stores  had  been  deposited. 
Among  other  advantages  of  this  success,  he  got  possession  of 
some  guns,  with  which  he  was  before  entirely  unprovided.  His 
boldness  intimidated  the  enemy,  who  halted  when  they  approached 
him,  and  intrenched  their  camp.  A  small  body  of  horse  could 
do  little  in  such  circumstances  ;  and  although  the  Mogul  vazir 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  while  at  prayers  in  his  tent,  yet  his 

"  He  marched  with  this  number  from  67,000  horae,"  which  would  be  a  greater 

Candahdr  ;  and  although  it  was  probably  army  than  that  of  N^ir  SbiUi :  bat  the 

increased  before  he  crossed  the  Indus,  it  Life  of  Hdfz  Rehmetf  translated  by  Mr. 

would  necessarily  be  again  reduced   by  Elliot,  gives  the  more  reasonable  number 

the  garrisons  in  the  Panjdb.    The  Seir  id  of  15,000  men  (p.  26). 
Mutdkherln  says  he  had  **  not  more  than 
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army  continued  to 'repel  the  DnrrAnis  till  the  tenth  day,  when, 
after  a  general  and   desperate   attack  on    the   intrenchments, 
during  which  a  party  of  them  made  its  way  into  the  midst  of 
the  camp,  the  assailants  were  totally  repulsed  and  de-  a.d.  i748, 
feated,  and  compelled  to  march  off  homewards  during  a.h.  ii6i, 
the  ensuing  night,  Awwai  26. 

The  Mogul  prince  forthwith  sent  a  viceroy  to  the  Panjdb  ;  but, 
as  he  was  immediately  afterwards  recalled  to  Delhi  by  the  illness 
of  his  father,  Ahmed  ShAh  turned  back  before  he  had  reached 
the  Indus,  and  did  not  quit  the  Panjdb  until  the  new  viceroy 
had  engaged  to  pay  a  permanent  tribute,  Mol^mraed 

Mohammed  Shih  expired  within  a  month  after  the  ^^^i-^^^ 
battle  of  Sirhind,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  f;5^iioi, 
bore  the  same  name  as  his  Durrdnf  neighbour.  ^wuBSAni 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TO   THE   EXTINCTION   OF   THE   MOGUL   EMPIRE. 

Ahmed  Skcih. 

The  return  of  the  Afghdn  monarch  to  the   Panjdb,   combined 
with  his  well-known  power  and  activity,  kept  the  new  a.t>.  i748, 
sovereign  in  a  state  of  continued  anxiety,  and  obliged  internal' 
him  to  sacrilSce  a  portion  of  his  independence  for  the  v^Fot 
sake  of  such  allies  as  might  secure  him  from  foreign  king. 
conquest.     He  therefore  offered  the   appointment  of  vazir   to 
A'saf  J4h  ;  and  on  his  declining  it  (which  was  soon  followed  by 
his  death),  he  invited  Ndsir  Jang  (who  succeeded  A'saf  in  the 
Deckan)  to  move  to  his  assistance  with  all  the  troops  he  could 
assemble.     But  it  was   not  long  before   he   learned  that  the 
Durrdnl  king  was  occupied  in  the  western  part  of  his  dominions  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  intelligence  he  was  enabled  to  dispense 
with  the  aid  he  had  solicited,  and  was  left  to  make  his  internal 
arrangements  in  the  way  best  suited  to  his  own  views.     He 
appointed  Safder  Jang,  the  son  of  S^dat  Kh4n,  to  be  vazir  :  and 
as  that  nobleman  retained  his  viceroyalty  of  Oudh,  the  first  efforts 
of  the  imperial  government  were  directed  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Rohillas,  who  had  again  become  formidable  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  province. 

Safder  Jang's  prospect  was  favourable,  for  AH  Mohapimed 
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was  dead  ;  and  he  engaged  Cdiam  Khin  Bangash,  the  Afghan 
jdglrdAr  of  Farokh£b&d,  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Bubduethe  his  countrymen  :  but  Cdiam  Khin,  though  at  first 
safderjang,  succcssful,  lost  his  Kfc  in  battle ;  and  Safder  Jang, 
A.B.  1748.'  disappointed  in  his  main  object,  turned  his  misfortune 
A.H.  1161^*  to  account,  by  dispossessing  the  widow  of  his  ally  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  territory.  His  ungenerous  conduct 
brought  him  no  advantage  :  the  people  of  Cdiam  Khdn's  countrj- 
rose  upon  his  agent,  and  called  in  the  Rohillas,  against  whom 
the  vazir  was  obliged  to  march  in  person.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  very  numerous  army,  but  so  ill-disciplined,  that  they 
sacked  their  own  town  of  B£ra  (so  famous  as  being  i)eopled  by 
descendants  of  the  prophet),  and  massacred  many  of  the  inhabit- 
The  vazir  ^^^s  who  Tcsistcd  the  outragc.  It  is  not  surprising 
^5^f  that  such  an  army  was  routed  by  a  very  inferior  force. 
SSr^d^  The  vazir  himself  was  wounded  ;  the  Rohillas  proceeded 
ffD^i7?o*,  to  carry  their  arms  into  his  country ;  and,  though 
A.H.  1168.  beaten  ofi*  from  Lucknow  and  B^lgrdm,  they  penetrated 
to  AUahAbM,  and  set  the  power  of  the  vazir  and  the  emperor 
alike  at  defiance. 

Safder  Jang  saw  his  embarrassments  increasing,  while  his  own 
Hecausin  powcr  of  rcsistiug  them  was  exhausted,  and  had  re- 
theMarattas.  coursc  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of  calling  in  the 
Marattas.  He  applied  to  Malh&r  Rdo  H61car  and  Jeiapa  Sindia 
(whom  the  p6shw6  had  recently  sent  back  into  Mdlwa),  and 
induced  them,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  subsidy,  to  join  him 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  forces.  By  the  same  means  he 
obtained  a  renewal  of  the  services  of  Siiraj  Mai,  rttja  of  the  Jdts, 
A  D.  1751.  ^ho  had  been  his  confederate  on  the  former  expedition. 
A.H.  1164.  With  these  auxiliaries,  he  defeated  the  Rohillas  in  a 
pitched  battle,  overran  their  country,  and  drove  them  into  the 
lower  branches  of  the  Himdlaya,  which  form  their  boundary  on  the 
north-east.  To  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Marattas,  he  authorised 
them  to  levy  their  subsidy  from  the  conquered  territory,  and 
their  ravages  reduced  it  to  a  state  from  which  it  did  not  recover 
for  years. 

By  the  activity  of  these  plunderers,  the  Rohillas  were  reduced 
Who  compel  ^^  such  difficulties  for  subsistence,  that  they  submitted 
S?to^ubl  ^  Safder  Jang,  and  were  content  with  the  assignment 
^^^'  of  a  few  villages  for  the  maintenance  of  theit  chiefs.^ 

The  little  advantage  which  the  Mogul  government  gained  by 

*  The  Hfe  of  H6jiz  Rehmet  gives  an  account  more  favourable  to  the  succeaa  of  the 
Rohillas. 
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this  success  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  defeat  of  the 
governor  of  Ajmir,  who  had  interfered  in  a  civil  war  ^f^^J^^i 
between  two  claimants  to  the  principality  of  J6dpiir.       SSJ^^jP 

While  the  weakness  of  the  Mogul  government  was  thus  daily 
more  displayed,  intelligence  arrived  that  Ahmed  Shdh  ^i^^^oj 
DnrrAnI  had  again  invaded  the  Panj^b;  and  it  was  ^SSStoi^^*^ 
soon  followed  up  by  accounts  of  his  having  obtained 
complete  possession,  and  by  an  ambassador  demanding  a  formal 
cession  of  the  province.     The  visit  of  NMir   Shah  was  still 
sufficiently  remembered  to  produce  a  ready  compliance  cewionof 
with  the  demand ;  and  when  the  vazir  arrived  at  Delhi  *^®  Pa^jAb. 
with  his  Maratta  allies,  he  found  the  arrangement  concluded. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  himself  have  agreed 
to  it  if  he  had  been  on  the  spot,  or  that  he  would  have  disregarded 
it,  after  it  was  made,  if  he  had  thought  that  he  could  gain  by 
infringing  it ;  but  he  had  other  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
court,  and  he  made  this  cession,  which  he  represented  as  degrading, 
the  pretext  of  his  complaints.    During  his  absence  in  DiBcontent 
R6hilcand,  his  influence  at  court  had  been  supplanted  ji^gfJhe 
by  a  eunuch  named  Jawid,  who  was  favoured  both  by  ^**^- 
the  emperor  and  his  mother.     Safder  Jang,  finding  that  his 
presence  did  not  restore  his  authority,  took  a  course  Hei 


which  had  become  familiar  at  Delhi :  he  invited  Jawid  ^SJ^® 
to  an  entertainment,  and  had  him  murdered  during  the  ''^vourite. 
banquet.  The  emperor  was  naturally  exasperated  at  this  outrage, 
and  he  soon  got  a  suitable  instrument  to  avenge  him  on  the 
vazir.  Gh£z(  ud  din,  the  eldest  son  of  A'saf  J&h,  GhAziuddin 
had  remained  at  Delhi  during  the  first  part  of  the  ^^J^^^e^^- 
contest  between  his  younger  brothers ;  but  seeing  an  opening 
afterwards,  he  entered  into  a  connexion  with  the  pdshwd,  and 
set  off  for  the  Deckan,  accompanied  by  Holcar  and  Sindia.  He 
died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Aurang&b£d ;  and  his  son,  a  mere 
youth,  whom  he  had  left  at  Delhi,  was  promoted  by  the  vazir's 
favour  to  the  title  of  Ghdzi  ud  din,  and  the  high  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief. It  was  this  young  man  that  now  guided  the 
operations  designed  against  his  benefactor.  He  was  a  specimen 
of  such  of  the  Mogul  courtiers  as  were  not  quite  sunk  in  sloth. 
Restless  and  ambitious,  as  skilful  in  dissembling  his  passions 
as  incapable  of  controlling  them,  he  looked  on  perfidy  and 
murder  as  the  natural  means  of  attaining  his  ends,  and  was  as 
reckless  of  consequences  as  regardless  of  principle. 

The  result  of  his   measures  was  a  civil  war;   not  ReeiBtsth* 
determined,  as  usual,  by  a  battle  in  the  field,  but  carried  ^'■ 
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on  for  six  months  in  daily  combats  in  the  streets  of  Delhi.  The 
factions  hostility  of  the  parties  was  embittered  by  religions  fury  : 
the  vazir  was  a  Shia,  and  the  test-word  of  his  sect,  and  that  of 
the  Snnnis,  became  the  war-cries  of  the  combatants  on  each 
side.  At  length,  the  vazfr,  finding  his  position  becoming- 
Calls  in  the  Weaker,  and  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Marattas 
J^^U  nnder  Malhdr  Rdo,  whom  Qh&zi  nn  din  had  called  in 
thevaair.  ^  ^^^  auxiUaty,  consented  to  make  peace,  retaining 
possession  of  the  provinces  of  Ondh  and  AUahibdd.  Qh&zi  ud 
din,  thus  relieved,  and  anxious  to  employ  his  Maratta  friends, 
while  he  revenged  himself  on  a  partisan  of  the  vazir,  marched 
against  Siiraj  Mai,  the  rija  of  the  Jdts,  in  the  siege  of  whose 
strong  forts,  especially  Dig  and  Bhartpiir,  he  found  ample  occn- 
The  emperor    patiou  foT  his  anuv.     But  the  emperor  was  bv  this 

Slotie  against     *•  *'  jt  * 

hAzi  ud  din.  time  more  disgusted  with  his  arrogant  and  overbearing 

temper  than  he  had  ever  been  with  Safder  Jang ;  and  moved 
out  with  what  troops  he  could  assemble,  on  pretence  of  hunting, 
but  really  to  profit  by  the  difficulties  in  which. Gh^zl  ud  din  was 
entangled.  So  little  judgment  was  shown  in  his  ill-concerted 
operations  that  no  step  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Safder  Jang ;  and  it  did  not  require  the  acuteness  and 
activity  of  Ghdzi  ud  din  to  turn  the  whole  scheme  against  his 
Is  defeated  ©nemy.  Without  discontinuing  the  siege  on  which  he 
and  deposed.  ^^^  employed,  he  sent  his  Maratta  confederate  against 
Ahmed  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  the  emperor  was  t«ken  prisoner 
in  the  battle  which  followed,  he  repaired  in  person  to  the  cam)), 
A.D.  1754,  deposed  the  captive  king,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  as  well 
llSTlier,  as  those  of  the  queen,  his  mother.  He  then  fixed  on 
shiibto.  ^jjg  Qf  ^jjg  princes  of  the  blood  for  successor  to  the 
throne,  and  proclaimed  him  by  the  title  of  A'lamglr  11.^ 

Alamgir  TL 
Safder  Jang  died  soon  after  this  revolution,  and  Gh6zl  ud 
A.D.  1754,  din  took  the  office  of  vazir  to  himself,  leaving  Shujd 
A.H.  1167,  '  ud  doula,  the  son  of  Safder  Jang,  in  possession  of  his 
Ghazi  ud  father's  provinces,  of  which  he  was  unable  to  dispossess 
him.  A  longer  period  of  tranquillity  now  elapsed  than 
government,  might  havc  bccu  cxpcctcd  from  the  restless  ambition 
of  the  new  vazir  ;  but  his  internal  government  was  still  as 
arbitrary  as  ever.  At  length  he  provoked  a  numerous  body  of 
His  life  in  troops  to  mutiny,  and  made  himself  personally  so 
mutiny.       odious,   that   he  was    seized    by  the  insurgents   and 

'  The  above  account  is  from  the  Seir      of  the  MaraUas,     [B.e  was  a  eon  of  Je- 
ul  Mutdkkei'in,  and  Grant  Duff's  History      hdnd&r  Shtfh,  named  Aziz  ud  din. — Ed.] 
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dragged  throngh  the  streets  without  his  slippers  or  his  turban. 
Though  threatened  with  instant  death,  he  continued  to  revile  his 
captors,  and  to  say  that  they  should  pay  for  their  insolence  with 
their  heads.  At  length  he  was  rescued  by  the  interposition  of 
the  ofl&cers;  when  he  instantly  ordered  a  naassacre  of  the  whole 
body,  giving  up  their  tents,  horses,  and  property  to  plunder,  so 
as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  remaining  of  the  corps. 
,  A'lamgir,  on  pretence  of  saving  the  life  of  Ghdzi  ud  din,  had 
offered,  while  the  disturbance  was  at  its  height,  to  pay  hib  subdi. 

,  .  .-Ill  i»  ./»j7  dons  of  the 

the  mutineers  a  considerable  sum  of  arrears,  if  they  ©mperor. 
would  deliver  their  prisoner  into  his  hands;  but  the  proposal 
served  only  to  awaken  the   suspicions  of  the   vazir,  who  took 
additional  measures  to  guard  against  the  possible  intrigues  of 
his  nominal  sovereign. 

When  interrupted  by  this  adventure,  GhAzi  ud  din  was  on  his 
march  towards  Ldh6r,  and  he  now  continued  his  pro-  ^-^^^^yj 
gress.     Mir  Mauu,  the  Mogul  governor  of  the  Panjdb,  Hutreacho^ 
whom  Ahmed  Sh£h  had  continued  in  his  office  after  "i^^"^ 
the  cession,  had  died.     His   son  had  been  appointed  Durrani's 

ffovemop  of 

his  successor  by  the  Durrllni  monarch,  but  was  an  thePanj^b. 
infant  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother.  This  state  of  things 
presented  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  young  vazir  :  he 
immediately  entered  into  a  most  amicable  correspondence  with 
the  widow,  claiming  the  hand  of  her  daughter,  to  whom  he  had 
really  been  affianced,  and  advancing  towards  L4h6r  as  if  to 
celebrate  the  marriage;  when  he  had  completely  lulled  all  sus- 
picion, he  surprised  the  town  and  made  the  governess  prisoner 
in  her  bed.  While  they  were  conveying  her  to  the  camp  she 
broke  into  invectives  against  the  treachery  of  her  son-in-law,  and 
prophesied  the  ruin  of  India,  and  the  slaughter  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  the  certain  consequence  of  the  vengeance  of  Ahmed  Shih.  Her 
prediction  was  but  too  early  accomplished;  for  Ahmed  TWrd  inva. 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  outrage  offered  to  him  than  he  medswh.' 
flew  to  revenge  it;  and  speedily  effecting  his  march  from  Can- 
dahdr,  passed  through  the  Panjdb  without  opposition,  and  soon 
presented  himself  within  twenty  miles  of  Delhi.  Gh^l  ud  din, 
having  contrived  to  pacify  the  widow  of  Mir  Mann  and  to  procure 
her  intercession,  repaired  at  once  to  the  Durrini  camp,  and 
received  pardon  as  far  as  his  own  person.  Ahmed  Sh6h,  however, 
insisted  on  pecuniary  compensation  and  marched  on  to  Delhi  to 
enforce  his  demand.  Nearly  all  the  horrors  of  N4dir  He  takes 
Shdh's  invasion  were  repeated  on  his  arrival;  for  though  ^®"*^* 
not  himself  cruel  like  that  monarch,  he  had  much  less  command 
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over  his  troops  ;  and  the  city  again  became  a  scene  of  rapine, 
violence,  and  mnrder. 

Nor  were  these  sufferings  confined  to  the  capital;  Ahmed  Shih 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  army,  with  Qh&zl  ud  din,  to 


tioiw.  "  levy  a  contribution  from  Shuj4  ud  doula,  and  marched, 
himself,  with  a  similar  intention  against  the  J&ts.  He  took  a 
fort  called  Balamghar  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword ;  but  the  action  which  leaves  the  deepest 
stain  on  his  character,  or  rather  on  that  of  his  nation,  was  the 
massacre  at  Mattra.  This  city  (one  of  the  most  holy  among  the 
Hindiis)  was  surprised  by  a  light  detachment  during  the  height  of 
a  religious  festival,  and  the  unoffending  votaries  were  slaughtered 
with  all  the  indifference  that  might  be  expected  from  a  barbarous 
people,  accustomed  to  serve  under  Nidir,  and  equally  filled  with 
contempt  for  Indians  and  hatred  for  idolatry.  Meanwhile  Ahmed 
himself  was  advancing  towards  Agra,  to  which  city  as  well  as  to 
one  of  the  J4t  forts,  he  laid  siege.  But  by  this  time  the  summer 
was  far  advanced,  and  a  mortality  broke  out  among  the  DurrAnis, 
who  are  incapable  of  bearing  heat;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
Hi*  return  be  coutcut  with  the  money  he  had  levied,  and  to 
dominionB.  direct  his  coursc  towards  his  own  dominions.  Before 
aboatjnne;  he  wcut  he  married  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Delhi, 
siuiwwaf.  and  contracted  another  to  his  son,  afterwards  Tim6r 
SwSto^e  Sh£h ;  and  having  been  entreated  by  the  emperor  not 
Jt!^?^i°'  to  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  vazlr,  he  appointed 
GbJ^iiddin.  Najib  ud  doula,  a  Rohilla  chief  of  abilities  and  of 
Najibttd        excellent   character,*    to    be   commander-in-chief    at 

doula,  ' 

minigter.  Delhi ;  in  the  hope  that  his  own  mfluence,  even  when 
at  a  distance,  would  render  that  nobleman  a  counterpoise  to 
Qh&zl  ud  dln.« 

But  no  sooner  had  he  quitted  India,  than  Gh4zi  ud  din  once 
ohaziuddfn  morc  Set  Mm  at  defiance.  He  was  at  Farokh&b^  when 
Se*a«Bi8?  the  Afghan  king  departed,  and  he  immediately  gave  the 
MmttflM.^  appointment  of  commander-in-chief  to  Ahmed  Khdn 
Bangash,  the  chief  of  that  place,  in  supersession  of  Najib  ud 
doula.  But  as  he  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  effect  another 
revolution  by  himself,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Marattas,  who 
were  now  in  greater  power  than  ever. 

Although  Bdlaji  made  peace  with  Saldbat  Jang  (as  has  been 


*  [See  Mill,  iiL  p.  551,  note. — Ed.]  the  latter  state  that  Ahmed  Sh£b.  did  not 

*  The  above  account  is  chiefly  from  the  leave  Delhi,  and  that  the  whole  expedi- 
Sdr  vl  Mutdkherin :  it  agrees,  in  most  tion  to  Agra,  as  well  as  that  to  Mattra, 
respects,  with  the  Afghan  accounts  ,-  but  was  commanded  by  Sird^  Jehdn  Khto. 
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stated)  in  the  beginning  of  a.d.  1752,  it  was  no  obstacle  to  his 
entering  into  fresh  intrignes  with   Ghizi  ud  dfn  the  previooB 
elder y  the  brother  and  competitor  of  Salibat-     On  the  SSfSTthat 
arrival  of  that  prince  from  Delhi,  Bdlaji  joined  him  at  °^°^ 
Anrang&bM  with  all  his  forces ;  and  so  numerous  was  the  combined 
army,  that  even  the  aid  of  Bussy  might  have  been  insufficient 
to  have  saved  SalAbat  Jang,  if  the  danger  had  not  been  averted 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Ghdzi  ud  dfn.    After  this  Bdlaji  became 
involved  in  affairs  to  the  southward,  and  transactions  with  the 
French  and  English,  which  will  be  best  related  with  the  history 
of  those  nations.     But  as  his  government  got  settled  at  home, 
he  ventured  to  release  Damaji  Geikwdr,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
his  assistance  in  settling  the  province  of  Guzerdt.    He  made 
severe  terms,  involving  payments  and  reservations  which  led  to 
many  disputes  in  the  end :  but  at  first  all  went  prosperously. 
Damaji  set  out  in  company  with  the  p^shw&'s  brother,  Ragoba, 
(a.d.   1755),  and  they  soon   reduced  the    whole    province    to 
complete  subjection  and  obedience.    Ragoba  next  levied  con- 
tributions on  the  Rijpiit  states,  and  returned  through  Mdlwa  to 
the  Deckan.    In  the  end  of  a.d.  1756  he  was  again  sent  ~^  .    ^ 
into   MAlwa ;    and  it   was  to  him   that  the  present  pShwA'g 
application  was  made  by  young  Ghdzi  ud  din.     Sup-  marcheito 
ported  by    this    ally,  the  vazir   advanced  on   Delhi,  GhaSiuddin 
occupied  the  city,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortified  palace,      y^^fi^- 
which  held  out  more  than  a  month. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  evident  that  Najib  ud  doula  could  no 
longer  withstand  his  enemies  ;  and  the  emperor  had  Takes  Delhi. 
already  taken  the  precaution  of  sending  his  son,  after-  g^^^' 
wards  Sh4h  A'lam,  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  the  escape  of  JPg^hj^ 
Najib  himself  was  the  principal  difficulty  remaining,  nddouia. 
and  it  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  bribe  to  Malh&r  R^ 
Holcar.  The  emperor  then  opened  his  gates  and  received  Ghdzl 
ud  din  as  his  vazir.  Najib  ud  doula  retired  to  his  own  country, 
which  was  about  Sehdranpiir  to  the  north  of  Delhi,  and  divided 
from  R6hilcand  by  the  Ganges. 

After  the  taking  of  Delhi,  Ragoba  remained  encamped  near 
that  city,  until  he  was  called  away  to  an  important  and  ^„.  yj^^ 
easy  conquest.    When  Ahmed  Sh4h  withdrew  from  R^^bd^" 
India  in  the  preceding  year  (a»d.   1757),  he  left  his  S^^ 
son  TimAr  in  charge  of  the  Panjib,  under  the  guidance  '*"*  P^^i^^- 
of  Sirddr  Jehdn  KhAn.     Their  most  dangerous  opponent  was 
Adin  a  B^g,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  artful  character,  who  had 
been   deputy  to  Mir   Manu,  and  whose   intrigues   had  mainly  le 
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contributed  to  th^  various  disturbances  and  revolutions  in  the 
Panj£b.  He  had  fled  from  the  province  when  it  was  occupied  by 
Ahmed  Sh£h,  and  now  returned  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
his  factious  designs.  He  first  employed  his  influence  with  the 
Sikhs,  who  had  recovered  their  strength  during  the  past  dis- 
orders ;  but  not  finding  their  power  sufficient  for  his  purpose, 
he  applied  to  Ragoba,  and  pointed  out  the  ease  with  which  he 
might  gain  a  rich  prize  for  his  countrymen,  Ragoba  marched 
A.D.1768,  accordingly,  took  possession  of  L4h6r  in  May  1758, 
I^HTini,  *°^  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Panjdb,  the  Durranis 
siiib&Q.  retiring  across  the  Indus  without  attempting  a  battle. 
The  government  was  conferred  on  Adina  B6g  ;  and  on  his  death, 
which  happened  soon  after,  a  native  Maratta  was  appointed  his 
successor.  Before  this  change,  Ragoba  had  set  off  for  the  Deckan, 
leaving  the  Panjdb  in  temporary  security,  and  the  Maratta 
affairs  prosperous  in  other  parts  of  Hindostan.  A  force  had 
marched  from  Delhi  under  Dataji  Sindia,  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  Najib  ud  doula  into  his  retreat ;  and  Najib,  unable  to 
resist,  left  his  country  to  be  plundered,  and  took  i)Ost  at  Sakertdl, 
a  defensible  ford  of  the  Ganges.  He  maintained  himself  with 
difficulty  in  this  position  through  the  whole  of  the  rainy  season  ; 
1.D.1760,  ftDid  during  this  period  there  was  time  to  mature  a 
sep^ber;  Combination,  to  which  all  the  neighbouring  princes 
A.H.  1172.      ^gj,g  called  by  a  common  and  urgent  danger. 

The  Marattas  were  already  masters  of  the  Panjdb :  they  bad 
g^o^ti»e  concerted  with  Ghizi  ud  din  a  plan  for  taking  posses- 
fortheoon-  siou  of  Gudh  ;  aud  thev  talked  without  the  least  reserve 

guest  of  -  '  * 

[indostan.    of  their  intended  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Hindostan. 

General       The    apprcheusions    excited    by   this    state  of  things 

tionofthe    induced  Shujd  ud  doula  to  forget  his  old  enmities,  and 

princes.       to  cutcr  iuto  a  Icaguc  with   Najib  ud  doula   and  his 

former  opponents  the  Rohillas,  the  most  considerable  of  whom 

was   Hifiz   Rehmet   Khdn.      As    soon   as   Dataji   Sindia    was 

The  Marat-  apprised  of  this  coufederacv  he  detached  G6vind  RAo 

tas  invade  .  , 

Rdhiicand.  Boud^la*  to  iuvadc  R6hilcand.  So  effectually  was  the 
order  performed  that  1,300  villages  were  destroyed  in  little  more 
than  a  month,  while  the  Rohillas  were  obliged  to  retreat  for 
safety  into  the  mountains.  They  were  relieved  from  this  distress 
A.D.  1760.      by    Shuid    ud    doula.     He    marched    from    Lucknow 

November ; 

AH. n73,  immediately  on  the  invasion,  surprised  the  Marattas, 
Awwai.        and  drove  them  with  heavy  loss  across  the   Ganges. 

*  A  Maratta  Bramin,  bo  called  from  his  employment  in  "  Buudeljs^cl/*  and  ancestor 
of  the  late  chief  of  Sftgar  and  Cjflpi.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Dataji  Sindia's  force  was  weakened  by  the  losses  of  his  de- 
tachment; but  he  had  a  stronger  motive  for  desiring  peace,  in 
the  reported  approach  of  Ahmed  Shdh  from  Cibul:  terms  were 
therefore  proposed  to  ShnjA  nd  doula  and  the  confederates,  and 
a  peace  was  concluded,  which  was  of  no  long  continuance.* 

The  Afghan  king  was  occupied  in  the  north-western  part  of 
his  dominions,  when  his  son  was  expelled  from  the  Fourth  m. 
Panjdb   (A.D.    1758);   and,  when   about    to  march  to  l^Si*"' 
recover  that  country,  he  was  arrested  by  the  revolt  of  ^**^**- 
Nasir  Kh4n,  the  niler  of  the  Bel6ches,  who  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  his   entire  independence.      The  operations  necessary 
to  place  the  affairs  of  that  country  on   a  satisfactory '  footing 
delayed  Ahmed  Shdh  for  a  considerable  time;  after  which  he 
moved  by  the  southern  road  of  Shikirpiir  to  the  Indus;  and, 
marching  up  that  river  to  P^shiwar,  he  crossed  it  in  the  month 
of  September,   and   advanced  into  the   Panjib.     The  ^.d.  1759, 
Marattas  offered  no  opposition,  and  he   avoided  the  ^.^.^^sf*^' 
swollen  rivers  and  exhausted  country  by  keeping  near  ^oharram. 
the  northern  hills,  until  he  crossed  the  Jumna  opposite  Seh&- 
ranpur.     During  the  Shdh's   advance,  Qhdzf  ud  din,  mindful 
of  A'lamgir's  connexion  with  that  monarch  and  with  Najib  ud 
doula,  took  alarm  at  the  thoughts  of  his  intrigues  and  his  ven- 
geance.   He  therefore  at  once  gave  orders  for  his  assassination, 
and -raised  another  member  of  the  royal  family  to  the  Murder  of 
throne.*    This  prince's   title  was  never  acknowledged:  ty^lStid 
ShAh  A'lam,  the  heir-apparent,  was  absent  on  a  scheme  ^^^* 
for  getting  a  footing  in  Bengal;  and  the  confederate  ^Jc-ember; 
princes  carried  on  their  operations  without  any  osten-  Rfbi^ia^' 
siblehead.^  ^'^^«- 

At  this   time  the  Marattas,  though   not   supported  by  their 
allies  the  Jits,  had  30,000  horse  of  their  own  in  the  TheMaratta 
field;  but  they  were  in  two  bodies  at  some  distance  from  nSSSeSn 
each  other;  and  the  hatred  of  the  country  people,  who  by?ihS^ 
were  exasperated  by  their  depredations,  kept  them  in  ®^*'' 
ignorance  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.     Ahmed  Shdh  came 
suddenly  on  the   body  under  Dataji   Sindia,  and  so  effectually 
surprised  it  that  the  chief  and  two-thirds  of  the  force  were  cut 
to  pieces  on   the  spot.     The  other  division  under  Malhdr  R4o 
Holcar  was  still  at  a  distance,  and  commenced  its  flight  towards 
the  country  south  of  the  Chambal:  it  was  drawn  from  the  direct 

*  Sdr  td  Mutdkherin,  and  Grant  Duflf.  '  Seir  ul  MiUdkheHn.     Ahmed  ShAh's 

•  [Muhyl's  Bunnat,  the  son  or  giandson       proceedings  are  from  Afgh^  accoimtfl. 

of  C4mbakh.h.-ED.]  p.^,,,^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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line  by  the  temptation  of  plundering  a  convoy,  and  was  over- 
taken and  almost  destroyed  by  a  Dnrr&ni  detachment  which  had 
made  a  prodigious  march  for  the  purpose.®  Long  before  these 
reverses,  Sagoba  had  arrived  in  the  Deckan.  The  glory  of  his 
conquests  did  not  reconcile  the  Maratta  court  to  the  financial 
results  which  they  produced:  instead  of  an  ample  harvest  of 
plunder,  as'  used  to  be  customary,  he  had  brought  home  near  a 
million  sterling  of  debt.  This  unproductive  campaign  appeared 
to  more  disadvantage  when  contrasted  with  that  in  which  the 
p^shwd's  cousin,  Sedisheo  Rdo  Bhao*  (best  known  in  India  as 
**the  Bhio"),  was  engaged:  he  had  remained  as  home  minister 
and  commander-in-chief  in  the  Deckan,  had  just  obtained  pos- 
session of  Ahmednagar,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  a  settlement, 
afterwards  concluded  at  U'dgfr,  by  which  territorial  and  pecu- 
niary cessions  of  great  extent  were  obtained  from  Salibat  Jang, 
and  such  a  burden  imposed  on  the  Mogul  government  in 
the  Deckan  as  it  was  never  able  to  recover.  This  contrast  led 
to  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Ragoba,  who,  to  Sedisheo's  remon- 
strances on  the  profusion  of  his  expenditure,  replied  that  the 
Bh^  had  better  undertake  the  next  expedition  himself,  when 
he  would  find  the  dificrence  between  that  and  serving  in  the 
Deckan.  Sed&sheo  took  him  at  his  word,  and  an  exchange  of 
duties  was  forthwith  agreed  on. 

The  Maratta  power  was  at  this  time  at  its  zenith.  Their 
Pbwerofthe  frontier  extended  on  the  north  to  the  Indus  and  Himi- 
itoxenith.  laya,  and  on  the  south  nearly  to  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula;  all  the  territoiy  within  those  limits  that  was  not 
their  own  paid  tribute.  The  whole  of  this  great  power  was 
wielded  by  one  hand:  a  settlement  had  been  made  with  T4rA 
Bdi,  by  which  the  person  of  the  r&ja  was  consigned  to  his 
nominal  minister,  and  all  pretensions  of  every  description  were 
concentrated  in  the  pishwd.' 

The  establishments  of  the  Maratta  government  had  increased 
Their  army,  with  its  powcr.  Its  forcc  was  uo  lougcr  composed  of 
predatory  bands  alone;  it  included  an  army  of  well-paid  and 
well-mounted  cavalry  in  the  direct  service  of  the  state,  and 
10,000  disciplined  infantry,  who,  though  a  very  imperfect  copy 
of  that  commanded  by  Europeans,  were  far  superior  to  any 
infantry  previously  known  in  India. 

'  Seir  ul  MtUdkherin,    Grant  DuS.  out  all    their   aooounts  as  generals    in 

*  [The  sonof  Chimnaji.— Ed.]  command    of    the    Rdja's    troops,    and 

'  Chiefly  Grant    Duff.      [Grant  Duff  continued  to  submit  all  their  receipts 

states  that,  though  the  P^ahwte  really  and  disbursements  to  the  Satt^n  rAjas 

held  all  the  power,  they  always  made  to  the  very  last.    See,:i^l.  ii.  p.J6.~£D.] 
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The  Marattas  had  now  also  a  train  of  artillery  surpassing 
that  of  the  Moguls,  which  they  had  so  long  regarded  with  awe 
and  envy.  They  even  endeavoured  to  assume  the  pomp  which 
was  characteristic  of  their  rivals.  Rich  dresses,  spacious  tents, 
and  splendid  caparisons  became  common  among  them,  and  their 
courts  and  retinues  were  formed  on  the  Mogul  model. 

This  show  of  greatness  did  not  seem  misplaced  in  the  p^shwd 
and  his  ministers,  who  were  Concan  Bramins,  a  comely  race, 
prepared  by  the  mildness  and  gravity  of  their  manners  to  take 
up  dignity  without  any  appearance  of  incongruity  ;  but  it  sat 
very  ill  on  the  little  active  Marattas,  whose  sturdy  figures  and 
vulgar  n[ianners  gave  a  ludicrous  effect  to  their  attempts  at  a 
stately  demeanour. 

Whatever  the  nation  possessed  either  of  power  or  magni- 
ficence was  brought  forth  to  give  weight  to  Seddsheo  owatpre- 
Bhao.    The  news  of  the  misfortunes  of  Sindia  and  g^SSiS 
Holcar,  were  only  a  fresh  stimulus  to  exertion  ;  and  it  Hindoetan. 
seemed  to  be  resolved,  by  one  great  and  decisive  effort,  to  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  conquest  of  Hindostan.*® 

The  prince  thus  elevated  was  naturally  haughty  and  over- 
bearing, proud  of  the  new  greatness  of  his  family.  Arrogance 
and  puffed  up  by  recent  success  into  an  overweening  ^der*S"- 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities  both  as  a  statesman  and  dAshroBhio. 
a  soldier.  He  was  accompanied  by  Wiswis  Rdo,  the  p^shwi's 
youthful  son  and  heir-apparent,  and  by  all  the  great  Bramin 
and  Maratta  chiefs  without  exception.  Many  Rajpitt  detach- 
ments were  sent  to  join  him  as  he  advanced,  and  Siiraj  Mai  is 
said  to  have  reinforced  him  with  a  body  of  30,000  Jits. 

This  experienced  old  chief,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
act  with  the  Marattas,  took  occasion  to  advise  the  Bh4o  to  leave 
his  infantry  and  guns,  and  all  his  heavy  baggage,  in  the  Jit 
territory,  where  it  would  be  protected  by  strong  forts,  to  advance 
with  his  horse  alone,  to  harass  his  enemies  in  the  Maratta 
manner,  and  protract  the  war  until  the  Durrinis,  who  had 
already  been  many  months  in  India,  should  be  constrained  by  the 
climate  to  withdraw  to  their  native  mountains.  This  prudent 
counsel,  though  seconded  by  the  Maratta  chiefs,  was  at  once 
rejected  by  their  commander,  who  looked  down  on  a  victory 
obtained  by  such  means,  and  who  also  attached  an  undue  import- 
ance to  his  regular  infantry  and  guns.  This  was  not  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  slighted  Siiraj  Mai,  whom  he  treated  as  a 
petty  zemlndir,  incapable  of  judging  of  politics  on  a  large  scale. 

»•  Seir  vl  MvUMerin.    Grant  Duflf.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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He  also  offended  his  Maratta  chiefs  by  his  Bramin  pride,  as  well 
as  by  his  imperious  manner  of  exercising  his  command,  and  the 
absence  of  the  freedom  and  familiarity  to  which  they  were  ac- 
ne takes  customed  in  their  leaders.  In  this  manner  he  advanced 
^^^  to  Delhi,  which  was  held  by  a  small  garrison  of  Diir- 
T&nis  and  their  partisans,  Ghizi  ud  din  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  Jdt  country.*  The  great  extent  of  the  city  walls  enabled  a 
party  of  Marattas  to  climb  up  a  neglected  bastion,  and  the 
citadel  yielded  to  the  artillery  after  attempting  a  short  defence. 
The  BhAo  made  an  injudicious  as  well  as  ungenerous  use  of 
this  conquest.  He  defaced  the  palaces,  tombs,  and  shrines,  for 
the  sake  of  the  rich  ornaments  which  had  been  spared  by  the 
Persians  and  Afghans.  He  tore  down  the  silver  ceiling  of  the 
hall  of  audience,  which  was  coined  into  seventeen  lacs  of 
rupees,"  and  seized  on  the  throne  (no  longer  so  precious  as  of 
old),  and  on  all  other  royal  ornaments.  He  even  proposed  to 
proclaim  WiswAs  RAo  emperor  of  India,  and  was  only  prevailed 
on  to  postpone  the  measure  until  he  should  have  driven  the 
Durrdnis  across  the  Indus.  All  these  proceedings  alarmed  and 
disgusted  Siiraj  Mai,  who  was  unwilling  to  go  to  extremities 
with  his  own  near  neighbours.  He  soon  after  entered  on  a 
secret  consultation  with  ShujA  ud  doula,  and  withdrew  to  his 
own  territory  without  openly  renouncing  his  alliance  with  the 
Marattas.  The  BhAo  affected  to  treat  this  defection  as  a  matter 
beneath  his  notice. 

During  this  time  the  ShAh  was  cantoned  for  the  rains  at 
Ahmed  Anupshchr,  on  the  frontier  of  Oudh,  whither  he  had 
tiation  with  bccu  drawu  by  an  important  negotiation.  He  was  sure 
doSL"  of  cordial  assistance  from  Najib  and  the  Rohillas,  but 
the  co-operation  of  ShujA  ud  doula  was  by  no  means  equally 
certain.  Though  that  ruler  could  not  declare  against  the 
Mahometans,  his  interests  counselled  neutrality,  and  he  had  an 
hereditary  disinclination  to  joining  Ahmed  ShAh,  to  whom  his 
Who  joins  father,  Safder  Jang,  had  been  openly  opposed.  It  was  to 
mltSTSSi.  influence  him  that  the  Shih  advanced  to  AnApshehr ; 
i!S®'i76o;  a^d  this  movement,  with  the  persuasion  of  Najib  ud 
i.nf  ii73.  doula,  who  paid  him  a  visit  for  the  purpose,  succeeded 
zi  Haj.        jjj  procuring  his  accession  to  the  Mussulman  cause. 

•  [Ghdzl  ud  din  joined  the  Vazlr  of  (Mill,  iiL  406  ;  iv.  51.)— Ed.] 

Oudh,  after  the  battle  of  Buxar  in  1766,  "  170,000Z.     CisiiUi'B  Narrative  (J«- 

"  with  a  handful  of  followers,  the  miser-  otic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  97).     [He  was 

able  remains  of  his  former  power  "  ;  and  a  Hindii  of  the  Deckan,  who  was  a  muu- 

in  1779  he  was  diaoovered  at  Surat  in  the  saddi  in  the  service  of  Shujd  ud  doula.— 

disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  and  forbidden  to  Ed.]    Grant  Duflf  makes  the  170,000^. 

appear  within  the  Company's  territories.  include  all  the  plate  in  the  palace. 
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He  nevertheless  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  the 
Marattas,  which  might  serve  to  secure  an  accommodation,  if 
expedient,  and  was  in  the  meantime  a  useful  channel  for 
overtures  between  that  people  and  the  Shih." 

After  this  arrangement  was  concluded,  Ahmed  was  still  pre- 
vented movins:  by  the  violence  of  the  periodical  rains:  Ahmed shAh 

IQftrCllQfl 

but  before  that  season  was  well  over,  he  broke  up  his  ^^^ 
cantonment,  and  marched  towards  Delhi.     His  move-  BhAo. 
ment  was  accelerated  by  hearing  that  the  Bh&o  had  set  out  with 
a  picked  force  to  attack  Ciinjpiira,  on  the  Jumna,  sixty  miles 
above   Delhi,   where  there  was   a  Durrdni  garrison,  under  an 
officer  of  distinction.     On  reaching  that  river  near  the  capital, 
he  found  it  still  swollen  and  rapid:  he  proceeded  up  the  banks 
in  search  of  a  ford,  until  he  got  near  Ci\njpi\ra,  where  he  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  that  the  place  had  been  taken,  and  the 
whole  garrison  put  to  the  sword.    Enraged  at  this  disgrace  ia- 
flicted  almost  before  his  eyes,  the  Sh4h  passed  the  river,  HUbow 
between  fording  and  swimming ;  and  though  he  lost  thejumna. 
many  men  in  this  bold  undertaking,  it  made  so  great  ort.  25.  * 
an  impression  on  the  enemy,  that  they  hastened  to  Marattw 
remove  out  of  his  reach,  and  soon  retired  to  PAnipat,  PAnipat, 
where  they  threw  up  works  round  their  camp,  encom-  their  camp, 
passed  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  and  protected  by  their  nume- 
rons  artillery.      The  Bhdo's  force  consisted  of  55,000  Their  num- 
CAvalry  in  regular  pay,  with  at  least  16,000  predatory  *>®"- 
Maratta  horse,  and  15,000  infantry,  of  whom  9,000  were  disci- 
plined Sepoys,  under  Ibr&hlm  Khdn  Qdrdl,  a  Mussulman  deserter 
from  the  French  service.     He  had  200  guns,  with  numerous  wall 
pieces,  and  a  great  supply  of  rockets,  which  is  a  favourite  weapon 
with  the  Marattas.    These  troops,  with  their  numerous  followers, 
made  the  numbers  within  his  lines  amount  to  300,000  men." 

Ahmed  Shdh  had  about  40,000  AfghAns  and  Persians,  13,000 
Indian  horse,  and  a  force  of  Indian  infantry  estimated  Fo^ce  under 
at  38,000,  of  which   the  part  consisting  "^  of  Rohilla  Ahmed  sh4h. 
Afghans  would  be  very  efficient,  but  the  great  majority  the  usual 
rabble  of  Indian  foot  soldiers."    He  had,  also,  about  thirty  pieces 

"  Cilbi  R^i,  the  author  of  the  Narratiye,  Belves  make  the  number  of  the  army  that 

was  one  of  the  agents  in  this  intercourse.  crossed  the  Indus  63,000  ;  but,  from  a 

**  Grant  Duflf  agrees  with  C&i  IWi  in  comparison  with  'SMk  Shdh's  force,  and 

making  the  paid  horse  and  infantry.  70,000,  that  of  Shitti  Zeman,  in  later  times,  as 

as   above,  and  estimates  the  predatory  well  as  from  the  incorrectness  of  Asiatic 

horse  and  followers  at  200,000.    Cdsi  RAi  muster-rolls,  I  conceive  the  amount  to  be 

states  the  whole  number  at  500,000.  (^«-  much  exaggerated.   There  must  also  have 

atic  Baearches,  vol.  iii.  p.  123.)  been  a  great  reduction  from  garrisons  in   j 

"  The  accounts  of  the  DurrAnIs  them-  the  Panjdb  and  other  places,  casualties  iiJ^lC 
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of  cannon  of  different  calibres,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Indian 
allieH,  and  a  nnmber  of  wall  pieces. 

The  inferiority  of  the  Shih's  force  making  an  attack  on  the 
Protracted  enemy's  camp  impossible,  he  was  obliged  to  encamp 
oporationfl.  ^^jso,  and  to  throw  np  lines  round  his  army.  The  occur- 
rence of  a  general  action  being  thus  suspended,  the  Bhio's  pros- 
pects were  by  no  means  unfavourable.  He  had  ordered  G6vind 
Rdo  Bond61a  to  collect  what  troops  he  could  on  the  lower  course 
of  the  Jumna,  and  that  chief  now  appeared  with  10,000  or  12,000 
horse  in  the  rear  of  the  Durrini  camp.  He  kept  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  army,  but  spread  over  the  country  in  the  Maratta 
manner,  so  as  to  intercept  all  supplies.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Bhio  employed  his  own  light  cavalry  in  the  same  manner  ;  for, 
before  much  time  had  elapsed,  the  Mussulman  camp  began  to 
suffer  severely  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 

But  although  the  Durr&nis  were  not  accustomed  to  the  desul- 
^^Maratta  ^^  Warfare  used  by  the  Marattas,  they  made  up  for 
BQppiiea.  their  deficiency  by  the  bold  and  rapid  movements  of  their 
detachments  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  a  body  of  their  horse  under 
AttAi  Khdn,  the  grand  vazir's  nephew,  made  a  march  of  upwards 
of  sixty  miles,  surprised  66vind  R&o's  camp  about  daybreak,  and 
completely  destroyed  his  party,  Q6vind  Rio  himself  falling  in 
the  action.  When  the  Durr&nis  had  got  the  command  of  the  open 
country,  the  Bh4o  soon  felt  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  enclosed 
in  a  fortified  camp  with  such  a  multitude  as  he  commanded. 

The  Marattas  are  excellent  foragers.  Every  morning  at 
daybreak,  long  lines  of  men  on  small  horses  and  ponies  are  seen 
issuing  from  their  camps  in  all  directions,  who  return  before  night 
loaded  with  fodder  for  the  cattle,  with  firewood  torn  down  from 
houses,  and  grain  dug  up  from  the  pits  where  it  had  been  con- 
cealed by  the  villagers  ;  detachments  go  to  a  distance  for  some 
days,  and  collect  proportionately  larger  supplies  of.  the  same  kind ; 
and  convoys,  each  of  many  thousands  of  oxen,  are  also  brought  in 
from  remote  countries  by  banjdras,  a  sort  of  camp  grain  dealers, 
who  partake  of  the  character  of  the  soldiery  more  than  of  the 
mercantile  body.  All  these  resources  were  now  cut  off;  and 
after  the  Marattas  had  entirely  eaten  up  and  consumed  the  town 
of  Pdnipat,  which  was  within  their  lines,  they  began  to  feel  the 
severest  pressure  of  want. 

action,  and  deaths  from  the  climate  during  horee  and  the  funme  number  of  foot.    C^i 

the  hot  season   and  rains  ;    so    that  I  lUi's  statement,  that  the  Durrinli  had 

think  40,000  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  forty  guns  of  their  own,  is  quite  contrarr 

Afghans.    The  Indian  numbers  are  from  to  their  own  accoimt  and  to  all  proba- 

CAsi  Rdi :  ShujA  ud  doiUa  had  only  2,000  bility.      ^-^^-^^^^^^  ^y  GoOqIc 
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While  things  were  tending  to  this  conchision,  neither  party 
was  inactive  in  its  efforts  to  hasten  the  crisis.  Continnal  skir- 
mishes went  on  between  the  annies  :  the  Marattas  made  three 
vigorons  attacks  on  the  DurrAni  lines  ;  convoys  were  always 
attempting  to  make  their  way  into  the  camp  ;  and  though  one 
charged  with  treasure  from  Delhi  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Afghans,  others  were  secretly  forwarded  by  S6raj  Mai  and  the 
RAjpiit  chiefs  ;  and  as  the  BhAo  bore  his  difficulties  with  dignity 
and  resolution,  their  extent  and  daily  increase  were  unknown  to 
his  enemies.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Indian  allies  lost  all 
patience,  and  wearied  Ahmed  ShAh  with  their  importunities 
that  he  would  put  an  end  to  their  fatigues  by  a  decisive  action  : 
but  his  constant  answer  was,  "This  is  a  matter  of  war  with 
which  you  are  not  acquainted.  In  other  affairs  do  as  you 
please,  but  leave  this  to  me."  He  had  a  small  red  tent  pitched 
in  front  of  his  intrenchment,  to  which  he  repaired  ever}^  morn- 
ing in  time  for  prayers  at  daybreak,  and  where  he  generally 
returned  to  dine  in  the  evening.  He  was  on  horseback  for  the 
whole  day,  visiting  his  posts,  and  reconnoitring  the  enemy; 
and  never  rode  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day.  At  night 
he  placed  a  picket  of  5,000  horse  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
enemy,  while  other  parties  went  the  rounds  of  the  whole 
encampment.  "  He  used  to  say  to  the  HindostAni  chiefs,  ^  Do 
you  sleep;  I  will  take  care  that  no  harm  befalls  you;'  and  to 
say  the  truth,  his  orders  were  obeyed  like  destiny,  no  man 
daring  to  hesitate  or  delay  one  moment  in  executing  them."  ** 

During  this  time  the  BhAo's  embarrassments  became  daily 
more  urgent;  and  he  made  frequent  applications  to  ShujA  ud 
doula  through  CAsi  RAi  (the  author  of  our  Narrative)  to  mediate 
a  peace  between  him  and  the  Mussulmans.  When  his  proposals 
were  made  known  to  the  ShAh,  he  replied  that  he  was  only  an 
auxiliary,  and  had  no  views  of  his  o^^;  that  he  claimed  the 
entire  control  of  the  war,  but  left  the  HindostAni  chiefs  to  carry 
on  their  negotiations  as  they  pleased.  The  majority  of  those 
ehiefs  were  well  disposed  to  an  accommodation,  which  would 
have  been  particularly  acceptable  to  ShujA  ud  doula;  but 
Najlb  always  steadily  opposed  the  overtures,  and  succeeded  in 
impressing  on  the  rest  the  ruin  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed  if  the  ShAh  left  India  while  the  Maratta  power  was  still 
entire. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  must  now  have  been  the 

"CaalRdi. 
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state  of  the  Maratta  host,  cooped  up  amidst  the  stench  of  n 
blockaded  camp,  among  dead  and  dying  animals,  surrounded  by 
famished  followers,  and  threatened  with  the  terrible  consumma- 
tion of  the  evils  which  they  already  suffered.  Among  their  last 
efforts  they  sent  out  a  foraging  party,  with  innumerable  camj> 
followers,  to  endeavour  to  bring  in  some  relief;  but  the  heljf- 
less  crowd  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  and  slaughtered  iu 
prodigious  numbers.  On  this  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  surrounded 
the  Bh4o*8  tent  in  a  body  ;  they  said  that  they  had  entirely 
exhausted  the  last  remains  of  their  provisions,  and  that  it  wa> 
better  to  run  any  risk  in  the  field  than  to  j)erish  in  misery.  The 
Bh^  agreed  to  their  wish :  they  all  partook  of  bitel  leaf,  and 
swore  to  fight  to  the  last  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  make  the 
attack  on  the  next  morning  before  daybreak. 

In  this  extremity  the  Bhio  wrote  to  Cdsi  R4i  a  short  note  with 
his  own  hand :  "  The  cup  is  now  full  to  the  brim,  and  cannot 
hold  another  drop.  If  anything  can  be  done,  do  it,  or  else 
answer  me  plainly  at  once  ;  hereafter  there  will  be  no  time  for 
writing  or  speaking." 

Cdsi  Riti  was  communicating  this  note  to  Shuji  ud  donla 
Battle  of  about  three  in  the  morning,  when  his  spies  came  to  re- 
Pinipat.  p^^^  ^^^^  ^jjg  Marattas  were  getting  under  arms.  Shuja 
immediately  repaired  to  the  ShAh's  sent,  and  desired  he  might 
be  awakened  without  delay.  The  Shdh  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance, ready  dressed  ;  and,  mounting  a  horse  which  always  stood 
saddled  by  his  door,  he  rode  towards  the  enemy,  ordering  his 
own  troops  out  as  he  advanced. 

One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  send  for  Cdsi  RAi,  and  interro- 
A.i>.  1761.  gate  him  about  the  source  of  the  intelligence  he  had 
jHld^^  communicated.  This  he  did  as  he  was  moving  forward, 
S4ni.  until,  about    a  mile    from  the    camp,  he  met  some 

Durrdni  horsemen,  loaded  with  plunder,  who  reported  that  the 
Marattas  had  deserted  their  camp  and  fled.  On  hearing  this, 
Ahmed  turned  to  Cdsi  Rili  and  asked  him  what  he  said  to 
that?  but  while  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  Marattas  announced 
their  presence  by  a  general  discharge  of  their  artillery  along 
the  whole  of  their  line.  "  On  this  the  Shdh,  who  was  sitting 
upon  his  horse  smoking  a  Persian  kalydn,  gave  it  to  his  servant, 
and  with  great  calmness  said  to  the  nabob  (Shuj4),  ^Your 
servant's  news  is  very  true,  I  see.' "  He  then  sent  orders  to 
hasten  the  advance  of  his  own  army.  When  objects  became 
discernible,  the  columns  of  the  Marattas  were  seen  advancing 
slowly  and  regularly  with  their  artillery  in  front.      The  Shah 
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drew  up  his  anny  opposite,  and,  himself,  took  post  at  his  little 
red  tent,  which  was  now  in  the  rear  of  the  line. 

The  Mussulmans  did  not  make  much  use  of  their  guns;  and 
as  those  of  the  Marattas  approached,  the  shot  went  over  the 
heads  of  their  adversaries.  The  actual  engagement  was  begun 
by  Ibrdhim  Kh6n  GArdl,  who  rode  up  to  the  Bhiio,  respectfully 
saluted  him,  and  said,  "  You  have  often  been  offended  with  me 
for  insisting  on  regular  pay  to  my  men;  you  shall  now  see  that 
they  have  not  earned  it  in  vain."  He  then  seized  a  colour  with 
his  own  hand,  and  ordered  his  battalions  to  cease  firing  and 
charge  bayonets.  Their  attack  fell  on  the  Rohillas,  whose  un- 
disciplined valour  only  increased  their  loss,  and  who  were  broken 
after  a  prodigious  slaughter.  Their  defeat  laid  open  the  right 
of  the  grand  vazir,^^  who  commanded  the  centre  of  the  Durrani 
line,  and  who  was  now  charged  by  the  BhAo  and  Wiswas  Rdo 
with  the  flower  of  the  Maratta  army.  In  this  charge,  AttAi 
Khin,  the  vazlr's  nephew,  was  killed  by  his  side,  and  his  Dur- 
rinis  were  forced  to  give  ground;  but  he  himself  dismounted, 
and,  with  the  few  that  were  near  him,  determined  to  die  at  his 
post.  Shujd  ud  doula  was  next  to  the  grand  ^azir's  division, 
but  could  not  see  what  was  passing  for  the  dust :  finding  the 
sound  of  men  and  horses  in  that  quarter  suddenly  diminish,  he 
sent  C4si  R4i  to  inquire  the  cause.  He  found  the  grand  vazlr  on 
foot  in  full  armour,  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  despair,  reproach- 
ing his  men  for  quitting  him,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  ranks.  "  Ride  to  Shujd  ud  doula,"  said  he,  "  and 
tell  him  that  if  he  does  not  support  me  immediately,  I  must 
perish."  Bnt  Shujd,  though  he  kept  his  ground,  did  not  venture 
to  take  part  in  the  action. 

Meanwhile  these  transactions  had  not  escaped  Ahmed  Sh4h  ; 
and  the  reserve  which  he  had  ordered  up  arrived  at  the  critical 
moment  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  grand  vazlr.  The 
battle  now  became  stationary,  but  the  advantage  still  inclined 
to  the  Marattas  ;  until  Ahmed,  after  rallying  the  fugitives  and 
ordering  all  who  refused  to  return  to  be  cut  down,  gave  orders 
for  an  advance  of  his  own  line,  and  at  the  same  time  directed 
a  division  on  his  left  to  wheel  up  and  take  the  enemy  in  fiank. 
This  manoeuvre  was  decisive;  for  though  the  closest  combat  was 
raging  in  the  centre,  where  the  Bhdo  and  Wiswds  were  engaged 
on  horseback,  and  where  they  fought  on  both  sides  with  spears, 
swords,  battle-axes,  and  even  daggers,  yet,  "  all  at  once,  as  if 

"  [The  Durr^I  ShAh  WaU  Khin,— Ed.] 
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by  enchantment,  the  whole  Maratta  army  tnrned  their  backs 
and  fled  at  full  speed,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  covered  with 
heaps  of  dead."  The  victors  pursued  them  with  the  utmost 
fury  ;  and  as  they  gave  no  quarter,  the  slaughter  is  scarcely  to 
Destruction  be  couccived  ;  the  pursuit  continuing:  in  every  direction 
rattaarmy.  for  fifteen  or  twcuty  miles.  A  large  proportion  of 
those  who  escaped  from  the  enemy  were  cut  off  by  the  peasants  ; 
and  great  numbers  who  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  DurrAnis 
were  cruelly  massacred  in  cold  blood.  The  Shih  himself  was 
not  exempt  from  a  share  in  these  barbarities;  for  he  not  only 
took  no  means  to  prevent  them,  but,  at  the  instigation  of  Najib, 
he  made  a  strict  search  for  Jancoji  Sindia,  who  was  concealed 
by  a  DurrAnl  chief,  and  who  was  made  away  with  to  prevent 
detection.  He  also  compelled  Shujd  ud  doula  to  give  up  the 
gallant  Ibrdhlm  Kh4n,  who  had  been  made  prisoner ;  sent  for 
him  into  his  presence  to  reproach  him;  and  then  gave  him  over 
to  the  grand  vazir  to  be  placed  in  confinement,  where  he  died 
of  his  wounds  within  a  week." 

The  body  of  Wiswds  RAo  was  found,  and  a  headless  trunk 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  Bh^'s  ;  but  the  fate  of  the  latter 
was  so  far  from  certain,  that,  many  years  after,  an  impostor 
obtained  credit  for  a  time  by  assuming  his  character.  The 
whole  number  of  the  slain  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  near 
200,000.*'  Almost  all  the  great  Maratta  chiefs  were  killed  or 
wounded,  except  those  who  had  been  left  with  a  force  at  Delhi ; 
and  Malhdr  Rdo  Holcar,  who  was  accused  of  too  early  a  retreat. 
Mah&ji  Sindia,  afterwards  the  founder  of  a  great  state,  was 
lamed  for  life  ;  and  NAni  Famavfs,  who  long  kept  off  the  down- 
fall of  the  pishwd's  government,  narrowly  escaped  by  flight." 

Never  was  a  defeat  more  complete,  and  never  was  there  a 
D6«pondency  Calamity  that  diffused  so  much  consternation.  Grief 
ratta  nation,  and  dcspoudency  spread  over  the  whole  Maratta  people  ; 
most  had  to  mourn  relations,  and  all  felt  the  destruction  of  the 
army  as  a  death-blow  to  their  national  greatness.  The  pishwA 
Death  of  the  Hcver  recovered  the  shock.  He  slowly  retreated  from 
p^shwA.       j^ig  frontier  towards  Piina,  and  died  in  a  temple  which 

"  C^  lUi  says  he  was  treated  with  campaign  is  compiled  from  Grant  Duff,  the 

the  greatest  cruelty,   and  that  it    was  Seir  id  Mutdkheririf  and  C^i  Rai's  ac- 

reported  that  poison  was  put  into  his  count  of  the  battle  of  P&nipat  (in  voL  iiL 

woimds  ;  but  that  was  not  a  moment  when  of  the  Asiatic  Reaearckes,  p.  91,  etc.).  This 

vengeance  (if  there  had  been  any  motive  last  is  perhaps,  the  best  specimen  to  be 

for  it)  would  have  taken  so  indirect  a  found  of  narrative  by  an   Indian.    The 

course.  Afghan  accounts  of  Ahmed  Sh&h's  pro- 

'"  Grant  Duff,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.  ceedings  also  furnish  some  information. 


**  The  account  of  Sed^sheo  Rdo  Bh^'s 
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he  had  himself  erected  near  that  city.**    The  wreck  of  the  army 
retired  beyond  the  Nerbadda,  evacuating  almost  all  their  acquisi- 
tions in  Hindostan.*^    Dissensions  soon  broke  out  after  the  death 
of  B^laji,  and  the  government  of  the  p6shwd  never  regained  its- 
vigour.    Most  of  the   Maratta  conquests  were   recovered  at  a 
subsequent  period;  but  it  was  by  independent  chiefs,  with  the 
aid  of  European  officers  and  disciplined  sepoys.    The  DiBsointiaii 
confederacy  of  the  Mahometan  princes  dissolved  on  the  metan  con- 
cessation    of  their  common   danger.     Ahmed    Sh^      *'**^' 
returned  home  without  attempting  to  profit  by  his  victory,  and 
never  afterwards  took  any  share  in  the  afiairs  of  India." 

The  actors  in  the  last  transactions  having  now  all  left  the  stage, 
the  history  of  the  Mogul  empire  here  closes  of  itself.  Its  Extinction 
territory  is  broken  into  separate  states  ;  the  capital  is  empire. 
deserted  ;  the  claimant  to  the  name  of  emperor  is  an  exile  and  a 
dependent ;  while  a  new  race  of  conquerors  has  already  com- 
menced its  career,  which  may  again  unite  the  empire  under 
better  auspices  than  before.*^ 

=•  Grant  Duflf. 

**  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  MtUwa,  yol.  i.  pp. 
120,  121. 

^  [He  recognised  All  Qohar,  the  eldest 
son  of  Alamgir  II.,  as  emperor,  under  the 
title  of  Sh&h  Alam  II.  Najib  ud  Doula, 
however,  remained  the  imperial  deputy 
at  Delhi  until  his  death  in  1770.  Sh&h 
Alam  returned  to  his  capital,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Mahrattas,  in  Dec.  1771.— Ed.] 


"  [It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  a  few 
of  the  contemporary  events  which  were 
now  passing  in  different  parts  of  India. 
In  Oct  1760,  Mir  Ja'far  was  deposed  in 
Bengal,  and  Mfr  Kdsim  set  up  in  his 
place  ;  LaUy  surrendered  Pondicherry  to 
the  Knglish,  Jan.  14, 1761 ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing May,  Haidar  Ali  finally  established 
himself  in  Mysore. — Ed,] 
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APPENDIX, 

(See  page  475.) 


ON  THE  STATES  FORMED  ON  THE   DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  EMPIBE 

OF  DELHI. 

Bahmani  Kings  of  the  Deckan} 


VAinCAjrf  XIV68  OF  THE 

A.1). 

A.K. 

A.B. 

A.H. 

ICfthmndl.  . 

.    1378 

780 

Mohammed  n.    .    1463 

867 

Ghiy&suddin 

.    1397 

799 

Mahmudll.          .    1482 

«37 

A.D.     A.K. 

Shams  nd  <Ht^ 

.    1897 

709 

HMan<Mng6<arA14 

Firta     .       . 

.    1397 

800 

VOXIVAIi  KSCftB. 

Qddln        .       .    1347    748 

AlimedL      . 

.    1422 

825 

Ahmed  n.    .       .    Ifil8 

924 

liohMDmedl.      .    1868    769 

Aliuddln    . 

.    1485 

888 

Alinddinll.       .    1520 

927 

Maiihid        .        .    1375    776 
D&dd     .       .       .    1378    780 

Humiyi&n     . 

.    1467 

862 

Wftli      ...    1522 

NiKim  .       . 

.    1461 

885 

Kalim   .       .        .1626 

Haban  GisQ6f^  the  first  king  of  the  Deckan  was  an  Afgh^  of  the  lowest  rank, 
and  a  native  of  Delhi.    He  fanned  a  small  spot  of  land  belonging  to  Foonded  by^ 


a  Bramin  astrologer,  named  Gdogii,  who  was  in  favour  with  the  king ;  ^^^^^^' 
and,  having  accidentally  found  a  treasure  in  his  field,  he  had  the  Delhi, 
honesty  to  give  notice  of  it  to  his  landlord.  The  astrologer  was  so  much  struck  with 
his  integrity  that  he  exerted  all  his  influence  at  court  to  advance  his  fortunes. 
Hasan  thus  rose  to  a  great  station  in  the  Deckan,  where  his  merit  marked  him  out 
among  his  equals  to  be  their  leader  in  their  revolt.  He  had  before  assumed  the 
name  of  Gdngd,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor ;  and  now,  from  a  similar  motive, 
added  that  of  Bahmani  (Bramin),  by  which  his  dynasty  was  afterwards  distinguished. 
He  fixed  his  capital  at  Culbarga. 

The  revolt  of  the  n&ja  of  Warangal,  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  government 
of  Bijayanagar,  were  &vourable  to  the  insurgents  at  first,  as  they  increased  the 
embarrassments  of  Mohammed  Tughlak  ;  the  nCja  of  Warangal  also  sent  a  body 
of  horse  to  assist  Hasan  Qdngd  in  his  final  struggle  ;  but  their  establishment 
cut  off  a  large  portion  of  the  Mussulman  dominions  towards  the  south,  and  soon 
led  to  boundary  disputes,  which  involved  them  in  an  unceasing  war  with  the  new 
monarchy. 

After  the  death  of  Hasan  G^gd,  these  ware,  especially  that  with  Bijayanagar, 
continued,  almost  without  intermission,  until  the  end  of  his  dynasty.  -^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
They  did  not  for  a  long  time  make  much  alteration  in  the  Hindti  and  Hind^ 
Mahometan  limits ;  the  rdjas  of  Orissa  and  T^lingdna,  at  one  time,      j^j^^  X461 
made  their  way  to  the  gates  of  Bidar,  which  was  then  the  capital :      ^h.  865. 
but  the   Mahometans  were  gainers  on  the  whole  ;    they  occupied    most  of  the 
countiy  between  the  Kishna  and  Tumbadra  ;    and  in  a.d.    1421,  the  Bahmani 
king,  Ahmed  ShiOi,  took  permanent  possession  of  Warangal,  and  compelled  the 
n(ja  of  T^lingilna  to  relinquish  his  ancient  capital. 


^  The  aoooonts  of  the  inferior  Mahometan  dy- 
iMWiieB,  where  not  otherwise  SFecifled,  are  taken 
from  Feriahta,  who  has  written  a  separate  hiatoiy 
of  each  (rols.  11.,  ill.,  and  It.  of  Col.  Briggs' 
tnmslations). 


*  The  royal  title  asBumed  by  Hasan  was  Jld 
ud  (Hn  ;  hat,  to  distinguish  him  from  other  kings 
of  the  same  name,  I  naxe  retained  his  original 
appellation. 
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At  length,  in  the.  reign  of  Mohammed  II.,  the  last  of  the  Bahmanl  kings  who 
A.D.  1471       exercised  tiie  functions  of  sovereignty,  Amber  Rdi,  a  relation  of  the 


.878.        rdja  of  Orissa,  applied   to  the   Mussulman  prince  to  assist  him  in 

asserting  his  right  to  that  government ;  promising,   in  the  event  of  suooess,  to 

become    his    tributary,  and    to    cede    to    him  the    districts    of    lUjamandri  and 

OSndapilli,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Kishna  and  Goddveri.      Mohammed  accepted 

the. offer,  and  sent  an  army  to  support  the  pretender.      Amber  Rdi  was  put   in 

possession  of  Orissa,  and  the  two  districts  were  made  over  to  the  Mussulmans, 

ji.]>.  U77»      ^^^  occupied  by  their  troops.    Amber  Rdi  subsequently  endeavoured 

A.H.  882.       f^  regain  possession  of  the  districts  he  had  ceded ;  when  Mohammed 

Conquest  of    moved  against  him  in  person,  invaded  his  country,  reduced  him  to 

and  Masuli-    submission  ;  and  after  settling  Rdjamandri  and  Cdndapilli,  carried  his 

Pttfcam.  arms  to  the  southward  along  the  coast,  annexed  Masulipatam  to  his 

dominions,  and  pushed  his  incursions  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Cdnchi,  or  Conjeveram, 

near  Madras,  which  he  plundered. 

The  same  king  met  with  equal  success  on  the  opposite  coast  of  India, 

his  minister  having  acquired    possession   of   the  Cdncan,  the  tract 

between  the  Western  Ghdts  and  the  sea  from  Bombay  to  Goa.    The 

Bahmanl  kings  had  been  occupied  in  this  conquest  for  more  than  fortj 

years,  and  had  suffered  severe  losses  in  that  rugged  and  wooded 

ooimtry,  and,  after  all,  were  never  able  perfectly  to  subdue  it. 

The  Bahmani    kings    were    several    times    engaged    in    wars    with    those    of 

Kh&nd^sh  and    M41wa,  generally  on  the    frontiers    of   Berdr;    on  one    occasion 

(a.d.  1461-2),  the  king  of  Mdlwa  advanced  to  Bidar,  then  the  capital,  and  might 

have  taken  it,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  the  king  of  Guzerdt. 


Partial  con- 
qnest  of  the 
Cancan. 

A.x>.  14eo  to 
A.i>.  1471, 
ji.H.  874  to 
A.X.  876. 


Dynasty  of  A^dil  Shah  at  Bijdpur. 

FOUNDED   BY   YlJsUF  a'dIL   SHAH,   A  TURKISH  SLATE. 


Ibrdbim  A'dU  Shih  1536    914' 
AliA'dilSh&h       .    1557    966 


A.D.     A.K. 

IbrdhlmA'dUShdh 
XL      .        .        .    1579    987 


A.D.     A.H. 

Tusuf  A'dUShdh.  1489  895 
Ismail  A'dil  8 bdh  1510  915 
Malld  A'dil  Shdh .    15Si    911 

Tdsup  A'dil  SHi^H  claimed  an  illustrious  descent,  supported  by  a  plausible 
history.  The  Indian  historians  represent  him  as  son  of  the  Ottoman  sultan 
Amurath,  and  brother  to  Mohammed  XL,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople.  They 
relate  that  he  was  an  infant  at  the  accession  of  Mohammed,  that  he  escaped 
being  put  to  death  with  the  rest  of  his  brothers  by  the  contrivance  of  his  mother, 
and  was  by  her  means  conveyed  to  Persia. 

Being  obliged  to  fly  from  Persia  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  account  of  some 
suspicion  of  lus  birth,  he  was  inveigled  to  the  Bahmani  court,  and  there  sold  as 
a  slave. 

He  rose,  according  to  the  course  of  Mamldk  adventurers,  until  he  assumed 
the  crown,  as  has  been  related. 

From  that  time  he  was  occupied  in  resisting  Kdsim  Barid,  the  usurper  of  the 
Bahmani  government,  and  in  seizing  the  possessions  of  other  chiefs  around,  who» 
like  him,  were  endeavouring  to  assert  their  independence.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  rdja  of  Bijayanagar,  in  which,  on  the  whole,  he  was  suocessfuL 
Uis  conquests  acquired  solidity,  from  a  sort  of  partition-treaty  with  the  other 
two  new  kings  (of  Ahmednagar  and  Berdr),  by  which  the  title  of  each  to  hb 
possessions  was  recognised. 
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A  notion  of  the  extent  of  hia  kingdom  may  be  gained  by  assuming  the  Blma 
and  Kishna  rivera  for  his  boundary  on  the  east,  the  river  Tumbadra 
on  the  south,  the  sea  from  near  Goa  to  near  Bombay  on  the  west,    ^fSoj^  ^^ 
and  perhaps  the  Kira  river  on  the  north. 

He  afterwards  involved  himself  in  fresh  troubles  by  his  zeal  for  the  Shla  reli- 
gion, which  he  had  imbibed  in  Persia  from  some  of  the  immediate    ^ttemutto 
followers  of  Shdkh  S^i.     He  declared  that  faith  to  be  the  established    introduce  the 
religion  of  the  state  ;  and  by  a  proceeding  so  unexampled  in  India^  he  rehgion. 

caused  much  disaffection  among  his  own  subjects,  and  produced  a  combination  of 
all  the  other  Mahometan  kings  against  him.  He  showed  great  resolution  in 
supporting  himself  against  this  confederacy,  and  great  skill  in  disuniting  its  members ; 
but  it  was  only  by  renoimcing  his  innovations  in  religion  that  he  was  able,  at  last» 
to  reconcile  himself  to  all  his  opponents. 

His  son  Ismail  was  a  minor  at  his  death.  The  minister  who  acted  as  regent 
planned  the  usurpation  of  the  government ;  and  with  this  view  put  Beliffions 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Sunni  or  native  faction,  and  depressed  and  factioxis. 
dischaiged  the  foreigners.  His  plan  having  failed,  the  young  king  became  as 
violent  a  Shia,  formed  his  army  entirely  of  foreigners,  and  would  enlist  no  Indian, 
unless  he  were  the  son  of  a  foreigner,  a  Pitdn,"  or  a  Rdjptit.  He  affected  foreign 
manners,  and  always  used  the  Persian  and  Tdrki  languages  in  preference  to  that 
of  the  Deckan.^ 

Ibrihim,  the  fourth  king  (the  third  having  only  reigned  six  months),  was  a 
zealous  Sunni,  and  discharged  all  the  foreign  troops.  They  were  recalled  by  his 
son  All,  an  enthusiastic  Shia.  During  the  minority  of  All's  son,  Ibrdhim  IL, 
there  was  a  struggle  between  the  factions,  in  which,  at  length,  the  Sunnis 
prevailed. 

A  change  of 'more  importance  than  these  revolutions  of  sects  was  the  rise  of 
the  Marattas.  These  Hindtis  having  fallen  completely  under  the  Rise  of  the 
kings  of  Ahmednagar  and  Bijdptir,  in  consequence  of  the  extinction  Marattas. 
of  their  own  nlja  of  Dedgirl,  were  treated  as  subjects,  and  employed  without 
distrust.  Yusuf,  the  first  A'dil  Shdh,  is  said  to  have  given  a  conmiand  of  12,000 
infantry  to  a  Maratta  chief;*  and  in  the  subsequent  reigns  they  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  natives,  being  entertained  in  great  numbers  whenever  that  party 
prevailed.  They  were  known  imder  the  name  of  B^rgis,  were  often  horse,  and 
by  their  light  and  predatory  operations  contributed  to  introduce  the  system  of 
defence  to  which  the  Bijapiir  government  always  had  recourse  when  attacked. 

A  remarkable  innovation  was  introduced  by  Ibrdhim  (the  fourth  king).  He 
directed  the  public  accounts  to  be  kept  in  the  Maratta  language,  instead  of  the 
Persian.  Considering  that  this  was  the  language  of  all  the  village  accountants, 
and  that  the  body  of  the  officers  of  revenue  and  finance  were  also  generally  Hindiis, 
it^is  surprising  that  the  improvement  was  not  introduced  sooner,  and  more  exten- 
sively copied. 

There  were  constant  wars  and  shifting  confederacies  among  the  Mussulman 
kings  ;  in  both  of  which  the  rdjas  of  Bijayanagar  often  took  a  part,  as  ^f^^n  with  the 
did  the  kings  of  Khdnd^sh  and  Guzerdt,  tide  latter  with  much  weight,  other  Mahome- 
In  all  these  wars  the  constant  enemy  of  the  A'dil  Shdh  was  the  Nizdm        '^'^t^ 
£hdh  of  Ahmednagar,  their  hostility  being  caused  by  rival  claims  to  the  possession 
of  S<51dptir  and  some  other  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blma. 

At  length,  the  four  [great  Mahometan  governments,  A'dil  Shdh,  Kizam  Shdh, 

'  Pitdn  [or  rather  Pathin]  is  a  Dame  often  that  Deokanl  (a  dialect  of  Hindoetani)  was  the 

applied  by  the  Indiana  to  the  Afghins.  bat  mora  ncnal  language  of  the  MuMulmans  in  the  begin- 

^eneially  to  the  Indian  descendants  of   that  niug  of  the  sixteenth  centuzy. 

J  eople.  *  Grant  Doff,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

*  FarishtA,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.    The  remark  shows 
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Lea^e  against  Barid,  and  Kutb  Shdh,  formed  a  league  against  Rdm  Rdja,  thon 
Bijayanagar.  ruling  at  Bijayanagar,  the  result  of  which  haa  been  related  in  the 
text  (page  477). 

Among  the  other  wars  of  the  A'dil  ShiQii  kingSf  those  with  the  Portuguoe  axe 
Wan  with  the  mentioned  by  the  native  historians  with  aflbeted  negligence.  They 
Portuguese.  g^ate  that  Goa  was  lost  under  Ydsuf,  retaken  by  that  king  in  penwn, 
and  lost  again  under  his  son  Ismail;'  but  as  the  kings  of  Bij^fir  and  Ahmed- 
nagar  afterwards  made. a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Portuguese  at  Goa  and 
Choul  (a.d.  1570),  and  were  both  repulsed,  it  is  evident  that  they  could  not  haive 
been  insensible  to  the  formidable  character  of  their  antagonists.' 

This  confederacy,  as  well  as  the  battle  of  T&licdta,  was  subsequent  to  tiie 
aooession  of  Akber.  When  that  emperor  first  interfered  dfectually  in  the  aflhirs 
of  the  Deckan,  the  last-mentioned  king^  Ibr&him  II.,  had  emerged  from  a  long 

A.s.  loOK,        minority,  and  was  taking  an  active  part  in  the  internal  diqpntes  of 

A.  a.  lOOll       Ahmednagar. 


Dynasty  of  Nizam  Shah  at  Ahmednagar. 

FOUNDED  BY  AHMED,   A  HINDTJ  CONVERT. 


A.l>. 

A.H. 

A.]>. 

A.X. 

A.D. 

A.V. 

Ahmed. 

.    1400 

800 

llfrinHnaein 

.    16d8 

006 

Ibrihtm 

.    U04 

UM 

Burh4n 

.    1506 

014 

Ismafl  . 

.    1688 

007 

Ahmed  n.    . 

.    1B04 

1004 

Husein  . 

.    1668 

961 

BurhAnll.   . 

.    1600 

900 

Bahidnr       . 

.    IflOK 

lOM 

Hartesi 

.        .    1666 

072 

The  father  of  Ahmed,  the  founder  of  the  Nizdm  Shdhl  dynasty,  was  a  Bnnun 
of  Bij&ptir.  Having  been  taken  prisoner  and  sold  for  a  slave  to  the  Bahmanl 
king,  he  was  converted,  and  rose  to  the  first  dignity  in  the  state,  and  his  son 
declared  himself  king  (as  has  been  related)  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Bafamaof 
government.  So  far  were  his  descendants  from  being  ashamed  of  their  origin, 
that  they  had  frequent  wars  with  the  kings  of  Bertfr  for  the  possession  of  P&trf, 
a  village  in  the  latter  country,  to  which  their  Bramin  ancestors  had  been  heredi- 
tary accountants.  In  the  same  spirit  Burh&n  (who  was  the  second  king) 
appointed  a  Bramin,  named  Kdwar  Sein,  to  be  his  p^shwi,  or  prime  mimster, 
and  derived  great  advantage  from  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  him.  This 
dynasty  imitated  that  of  BljAptir  in  employing  Marattas,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent.  Iliose  in  their  service  were  chiefly  infantry,  and  much  employed  as 
garrisons  in  hiU-forts. 

Their  liberality  to  other  religions  did  not  save  the  Kistfm  ShAs  from  the 

ReUeious         influence  of  the  sects  in  their  own.    The  second  king  openly  profesuul 

i^.  1687  ^^^  ^^^^  religion ;  and,  although  assailed  by  tumults  within,  and  a 

A.X.  044.  combination  of  the  orthodox  kings  around,  was  more  successful  than 

his  neighbours  at  Bij^ptir,  and  made  good  the  establishment  of  his  own  sect. 

A  change  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Hir^n  Husein,  the  fifth 

A.D.  1668,         king,  the  foreigners  by  whom  that  act  was  effected  being  masMURd, 

A.K.  006.  jm^  ^Q  Sunni  religion  introduced. 

A  feud,  however,  broke  out  among  the  Sunnis  themselves  under  the  sixth 

king,  Ismail,  in  consequence  of  a  powerful  prime  minister  declaring  for  a  new 

*  This  WM  the  aeoond  oaptun  by  Albuquaxque,  *  Briggi's  Feri$hta,  toU  UL  u.  134.  Gzaot  Ihiir^ 

liiA.D.1510.  1-  .^  1      1  Tol.i.p;77. 
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sect  called  Mehdevi,  or  Gheir  Mehdi,  which  is  veiy  odiouB  to  the  other  Muaoul- 
mans.    It  maj  have  been  owing  to  this  division  that  we  find  the     ^j^^  igg^ 
nattve  Dedumis  and  the  Abyssinians  on  different  sides  in  the  dis-     ^•h-  097. 
sensions  which  ultimately  destroyed  the  monarchy ;  but  those  disaensions  had  not 
much  of  a  religious  character. 

The  share  of  the  Ahmednagar  governments  in  the  wars  and  confederacies  of 
the  other  kings  has  been  noticed.    It  had  also  wars  of  its  ovnn  with  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
KhiCndAth  and  Bert^,  the  last  of  which  kingdoms  it  subverted,  in  ofeber  Udas  o| 
A.D.  1672,  and  annexed  the  territory  to  its  own.    Previous'  to  this  ^^  D®cka»i- 
success,  the  NialUn  Shdhi  king  was  subjected  to  a  great  humiliation,  having  been 
besieged  in  his  capital  by  Bah&dur   Sh4h,  king  of  Quzer&t,  and  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  to  do  homage  to  him  in  veiy  submissive  forms.' 

A    still    greater    degradation    awaited    his    successor,    who    was    besieged    in 
AhmiMinsgar  by  Rim    Rija  of   Bijayanagar,  then  combined  with       j^,,,.  1590, 
Bij4pi!ir,  and  reduced  to  accept  an  interview  with  him  on  terms  of       ^^  ^^' 
marked  inferiority. 

It  was  the  pride  displayed  by  lUm  RAja  on  this  and  some  other  occasions,  that 
led  to  the  general  combination  against  him,  the  result  of  which  has       j^.^.  1535, 
been  already  mentioned.  a.h.  97B. 

It  gives  a  great  idea  of  the  power  of  Ahmednagar,  although  on  an  unfortu- 
nate occasion,  that  in  one  campaign  against  the  A'dil  Sh^  the  king    MiaeoUansoas 
lost  upwards  of  600  guns.    Many  of  these  may  have  been  mere     facts- 
swivds ;  but  one  was  the  famous  cannon  now  at  Blj4ptir,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  in  the  world.' 

Ferishta  mentions  the  great  prevalence  of  duels  (an  tmcommou  practice  in 
Asia)  under  this  dynasty.  They  were  occasioned  by  the  most  trifling  disputes ; 
it  was  reckoned  dishonourable  to  decline  them,  and  no  blame  was  attached  to 
the  death  of  the  parties,  provided  the  combat  was  a  fair  one.  Ferishta  himself 
witnessed  a  meeting  of  this  sort,  in  which  there  were  three  on  each  side,  and 
five  of  the  combatants  greybearded  men,  and  in  considerable  estimation  at  court. 
Three  were  killed  on  the  spot^  and  the  survivors  died  of  their  wounds."  These 
duels  were  always  fought  with  sabres. 

At  its  greatest  extent  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednagar  comprehended  all  that  is 
now  called  the  Sulbah  of  Aurangibi&d,  and  all  the  west  of  that  of     sxtentofthe 
Berdr.    It  also  possessed  a  portion  of  the  seacoast  in  the  Cdncan,     kingdom, 
between  the  tracts  belonging  to  Quzerit  and  Bijl^ptir. 


A,1>.     A.H. 

A.I>.     A.H. 

SaltdnKnU. 

.    1512    018 

SubhiaEoU 

.    1650    957 

Jamshid 

.    1643    WO 

.    1650    067 

Dynobsty  of  Kutb  Shah  at  Oolcdnda, 

FOUITOED  BY  KULf  KUTB,   A  TtiRKMAlf  SOLDIER. 

iuD.     A.H 

Mohammed  Kulf     1630   Oft) 

SuLTin    KtJLf    Kutb   ShIh,   the   founder   of   the   dynasty,  was  a  Ttirionan   of 
Hamad^n  in  Persia.    He   claimed  descent  from   the  head  of  his  dan,  and  he 

*  On  this  oooaaion  Bahidur  ShAh  showed  his  the  calibre    ia   two  feet   four   inches  (Grant 

superiority  by  speakmg  OttzerAti,  his  own  Iau-  Doff,  Toi.  i  p.  112) ;  it  is  only  fifteen  feet  long 

giiage;  andtheM^izam  ShAh  replied  in  Persian,  (Colonel  Sykee,  Bombay  Trajuactiom,  ycI.  ill. 

which  might  be  oonaidered  as  common  to  both.  p.  62),  and  weighs  forty  tons  (Colonel  BriKn 


Briggs's  Feritkta,  vol.  liL  p.  243.    Thisgonis       abore  qnoted). 
four  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  muzde ;  ■*  Bnggs's  Feri$hia,  toL  ilL  p.  208. 
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certainly  came  to  India  a  free  man  in  quest  of  military  service.  He  entered  the 
guards  of  the  Bahmani  king,  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions,  and  was 
governor  of  T^ling&na  when  the  monarchy  broke  up.  It  is  not  certain  when 
he  assumed  the  royal  title,  but  he  was  king  in  substance  from  A.D.  1512, 
A.H.  918. 

Kali  professes  He  openly  professed  the  Shia  religion  from  his  aoceadon,  and  met 
gion.  ^^^1^  ^^  opposition  m  introducing  it  mto  his  dommions. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  reign  he  left  a  territory  extending  from  the  God4veri  to 
Extent  of  his  beyond  the  Kiahna,  and  from  the  sea  to  a  line  drawn  west  of  Heide- 
kingdom.  r^b^d  about  the  seventy-eighth  degree  of  east  longitude.    The  north* 

western  districts  of  this  territory  were  fragments  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom,  and 
those  on  the  south-west  were  gained  from  Bijayanagar  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
Gonqoeet  f rom  P^^  ^^  Sult&n  Kuli's  conquests  were  from  the  remains  of  the 
the  Hindds.  Warangal  family  and  other  chiefs  of  T^lingdna.  He  gained  a  great 
victory  at  Odndapilli  over  all  Uiose  chie&  united,  with  the  addition  of  the  r4ja  of 
Orissa ;  and  although  the  rdja  of  Bijayanagar  afterwards  endeavoured  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  religion,  the  government  of  Warangal  was  never  restored,  nor  the 
Mahometan  power  disturbed,  within  the  limits  above  mentioned. 

Sultdn  Kuli  was  sometimes  interrupted  in  his  operations  against  the  Hindis 
by  attacks  from  his  Mussulman  neighbours,  especially  Ismail  A'dil 
other  Mahome-    ShiUi.    He,  however,  took  a  much  less  active  share  than  the  rest  in 
tan  kings.  the  wars  among  the  kings  of  the  Deckan. 

He  was  murdered  at  the  age  of  ninety,  by  his  son  Jamshid,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  reigned  for  seven  years.  The  third  king  was  a  minor,  and  only  reigned 
A  few  months ;  but  Ibrahim,  the  fourth  of  the  line,  reigned  thirty  years,  and  his 
time  was  marked  by  most  of  the  few  important  transactions  of  the  dynasty. 

He  had  a  Hindti  minister  named  Jagded,  and  most  of  his  infantry  and  all  his 
Ibrihim,  the  garrisons  were  composed  of  T^lingas  of  the  same  religion.  Jagde6 
fourth  unff.  quarrelled  with  his  master,  fled  to  BerAr,  and  was  there  appointed  to 
a  great  command.  He  afterwards  went  over  to  Rim  R4ja  of  Bijayanagar,  and 
His  wars.  by  his  influence  a  combination  formed  between  the  rija,  All  A'dil 

Sh4h,  and  Ali  Barid  Shdh,  was  enabled  to  overrun  a  great  part  of  Ibr^im's  coun- 
try, and  shut  him  up  in  his  capital :  peace  was  however  restored,  and  Ibrahim 
afterwards  joined  in  the  general  confederacy  against  Rim  Rija. 

The  Kutb  Shihi  kings  took  part  in  the  wars  and  alliances  of  the  other 
Mahometan  monarchs,  in  which  they  are  generally  connected  with  the  kings  of 
Ahmednagar ;  but  these  occasioned  no  permanent  change  in  their  condition :  their 
Oonaaests  on  aggrandisement  was  always  at  the  expense  of  the  HinddB.  Ibrihim 
the  coast  of  took  advantage  of  the  disturbances  in  Orissa,  and  the  invasion  of  that 
Ooromandel.  countiy  from  Bengal,  to  recover  Riljamandri  and  the  countiy  north 
of  the  Godiverl  up  to  Chicaodl,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Hindtis  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Bahmani  kingdom  ;  and  his  successor,  Mohammed  Euli,  carried 
on  his  conquests  to  the  south  of  the  Kishna,  and  added  €kndicdta,  Cadapa^  and 
the  rest  of  the  countiy  up  to  the  river  Pen^,  to  his  dominions. 

It  was  this  last  king  who  built  Heider&b^.  He  at  first  gave  it  the  name  of 
Bh^ignagar  (by  which  the  Hindtis  call  it  still),  and  to  it  he  transferred  his  capital 
from  the  neighbouring  site  of  Qolo6nda. 

Mohammed  Kuli  reigned  for  many  years  after  Akber's  capture  of  Ahmednagar, 
but  his  situation  was  little  affected  by  those  remote  transactions. 
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Dynasty  of  Imad  Shah  in  Berdr. 

FOUNDED  BY   PATH   ULLAH,   DESCENDED   FROM   A   CONVERTED 

HINDlJ. 


A.l>.      A.IL  A.D.      A.H.  A.I>.      A.K. 

FathUllah  .       .    1484    800       Deryi  (abont)      .    1529    896       Tuf&l 
AUaddin    .       .    1504    910    |   Bnrhin  (perhape)     J  560    968    | 

The  little  that  is  known  of  this  small  kingdom  has  found  a  place  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  neighbouring  states.  It-  extended  from  the  Inj4dri  hills  to  the  Qoddveri : 
on  the  west  it  bordered  on  Ahmednagar  and  Kh^nd^h,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventy-sixth  degree  of  east  longitude.  On  the  east  its  limits  are  uncertain,  but 
probably  did  not  take  in  N^iir. 

Though  Fath  Ullah  exercised  sovereign  authority,  yet  A14  ud  din  seems  first 
to  have  taken  the  title  of  king." 

During  the  minority  of  Burh4n  Imid  ShAh,  who  probably  succeeded  about 
1560,  his  prime  minister,  Tuf41,  usurped  the  government,  and  the  state  merged 
in  that  of  Ahmednagar  in  a.d.  1572,  a.h.  980. 


Dynasty  of  Barid  Shah  at  Bidar. 


A.D. 

A.H. 

A.D. 

A.H. 

A.D.      A.H. 

Kitsim  .       . 

.    1488 

904 

Ibrihim        . 

.    1562 

90O 

MirsiAU      . 

.    1572    1000 

Amir     . 

.    1504 

910 

Kiaimn.     . 

.     1569 

997 

Amir  II. 

AH         .       . 

.     1549 

946 

The  Bai'ids  derived  some  importance  at  first  from  appearing  as  the  ministers 
and  representatives  of  the  Bahmanl  kings ;  but  the  illusion  i  was  not  kept  up 
beyond  the  life  of  K^bim  :  neither  he  nor  Amir  took  the  title  of  king. 

Their  territories  were  small  and  ill-defined,  and  the  period  of  their  extinction 
is  uncertain. 

Amir  II.  was  reigning  in  a.d.  1609,  a.h.  1018,  when  Ferishta  closed  that  part 
of  his  history. 


Guzerdt 

KINGS  OF  GUZERAT, 


A.D.    A.H. 

If  osaffer  Shdh  .  1396  799 
Ahmed  8hih  .  .  1412  815 
Mohammed  BhiOi  .  1443  847 
KntbBbih  .    1451    855 

Didd  Bhih  reigned  one  week. 


A.D.    A.H. 

Mahmdd8hAhB^gar41459  863 

Mozaffer  8h^  II.   .     1611  917 

SeeanderShah        .    1526  9S2 

Mahmud  Sbikh  II.  .     1526  982 

Bah4darShih         .     1526  932 


MirAn    Mohammed 

ShiUi  Fanikl 
MahmM  Sh&h  III. 
Ahmed  8hiih  II.     . 
Mozafftsr  ShiUi  III. 


A.D.    A.H. 

1536  943 

1558  961 

1561  969 

1561  969 


QvzkblAt  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  a  hilly  tract  which  connects 
the  Aravalli  mountains  with  the  Vindhya  chain ;  on  the  south  it  has     Description 
the  sea,  which  nearly  surrounds  a  part  of  it,  and  forms  a  peninsula    ^'  Gaserit. 
equal  in  extent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  province;  on  the  west  it  has  the  desert, 
including  that  portion  called  the  lUn.    The  only  open  part  of  the  frontier  is  on 

"  This  ifl  Tsrloiuly  related  in  diffBTent  places  of  FerUhta  ;  but  roe  toI.  iii.  pp.  850,  851. 
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the  north-west,  where  a  plain  between  the  hills  and  the  desert  connects  it  with 
Mirwiir. 

The  northern  hills  are  steep  and  rugged  ;  and  the  branches  which  they  send  out 
towards  the  south  are  covered  with  thick  woods,  as  are  the  numerous  rayines 
which  run  from  their  base  to  the  principal  rivers.  The  country  gradually  gets 
more  open  as  it  recedes  from  the  mountains,  and  the  lower  part,  stretching  for 
about  sixty  miles  in  depth  along  the  sea,  is  a  plain  of  extraordinary  fertility. 

The  peninsula  is  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Guzer4t^  and  was 
formerly  called  S<5reth  (or  Suraahtra),  now  Kitiw^. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  low  hills,  and  is,  in  general,  naked  and 
unfertile  ;  but  there  are  separate  plains  on  the  sea,  which  extend  to  a  gnat  dia- 
tanoe  inland,  and  are  rich  and  open. 

Nearly  in  the  south  is  a  hilly  district,  called  B&briaw4r,  which  is  covend  with 
woods. 

When  Ouzerdt  separated  from  Delhi,  the  new  king  had  but  a  narrow  tenitary 
Original  extent  on  the  plain.  On  the  north-west  were  the  independent  lAjaa  of  Jh^ldr 
of  the  kingdom,  ^nd  Sir<5hi,  from  whom  he  occasionally  levied  contributiona.  The  rAja 
of  I'dar,  another  R4jp6t  prince,  was  in  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the  hills  ; 
and  though  he  was  often  obliged  to  pay  contributions,  and  sometimea  r^rniar 
tribute,  yet  those  advantages  were  seldom  gained  without  a  struggle;  and  he  was 
a  constant  source  of  disturbance  to  the  king  of  Quzer^t^  by  joining  his  enemies  and 
harbouring  fugitives  from  his  country. 

The  rest  of  the  hilly  and  forest  tract  was  held  by  the  mountain  tribes  of  Bhils 
and  Culis,  among  whom  some  Rdjptit  princes,  mosUy  connected  with  M^wir,  had 
also  founded  petty  states." 

The  peninsula  was  in  the  hands  of  nine  or  ten  Hindti  tribes,  who  had  mostly 
come  from  Cach  and  Slnd,  at  different  periods,  some  centuries  before.  They  were 
probably  tributary,  but  by  no  means  obedient.  All  these  petty  states  preserved 
their  existence  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Moguls,  and  were,  within  these  few 
years,  almost  as  independent  as  under  the  kings  of  Ouxer&t.  The  real  poeseamons 
of  those  kingd,  therefore,  only  included  the  plain  between  the  hills  and  the  sea ; 
and  even  of  that  the  eastern  part  belonged  to  an  independent  rAja,  who  resided  in 
the  hill-fort  of  Chdmp4nlr.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Guzer^t  tenitoiy  stretched 
along  the  sea  to  the  south-east,  so  as  to^  include  the  city  of  Surat  and  some  of  the 
country  beyond  it. 

With  these  small  means,  the  kings  of  Quzerdt  made,  at  least,  as  conBiderable  a 
figure  as  any  of  the  minor  kings,  except  the  Bahmani  family,  in  the  Deckan. 


Mozaffer  Shah, 

Farhat  I'L  MuLK  was  appointed  governor  of  Guaerdt  in  the  reign  of  Fir6s 
Fonnded  by  Tughlak.  Having  given  great  offence  to  the  Mussulmans  of  the  pro- 
Bo?or ahljpdt  ^^ces,  and  even  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  by  the 
convert.  means  he  took  to  court  the  Hlndds,  he  was  displaced  by  Ndair  nd  din, 

and  Moaaffer  Khdn  was  appointed  in  his  room.  Fbrhat  opposed  the  entnmoe  of 
A.D.  1.%1  ^®  ^^^  governor,  with  an  army  chiefly  composed  of  Hindtis  ;  he  was 

A.H.  7W-2.         defeated,  and  Mozaffer  took  possession.*'    Mozaffer  was  the  son  of  a 

'\  Ddngarpdr,  Bhiinsw^Lnth,  eta  :  thfleeaabaist  "  ICr.  Bird's  ITulory  i^  OuaerM,  p,  181,  and 

to  the  preaeut  daj. 
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Rdjp6t  convert,  who  had  risen  from  a  low  station  about  the  court  to  the  highest 
offices.  He  had  himself  been  brought  up  a  Mussulman  and  a  nobleman,  and 
appears  to  have  been  rather  desirous  of  making  his  origin  be  forgotten  by  hostilitj 
to  the  Hindtis. 

It  is  uncertain  when  he  took  the  title  of  king.    His  reign  commenced  in  reality 
from  the  time  when  he  became  governor.     He  was  successful  in  his     ^  p^  ^iiqi^ 
wars.    He  occupied  I'dar,  and  brought  the  rdja  to  submission.     He     ^h.  793. 
fought  a  great  battle  in  the  peninsula,  after  which  he  took  and  i-etained 
Dii!i,  on  the  seaooast :  he  went  to  war  with  the  king  of  Khdnd^sh,  about  the  district 
of  Sult^pilir ;  and  although  hostilities  were  often  renewed  in  after  reigns,  yet,  for 
his  time,  the  question  was  favourably  settled. 

He  once  besieged  Mandalghar,  in  M^wdr,  and  extorted  a  contribution :  he  pro- 
ceeded from  that  place  to  Ajmir,  on  a  pilgrimage ;  and  on  his  way  back  plundered 
JhiUdr,  and  destroyed  the  temples. 

His  greatest  war  was  with  Miflwa.     Hi!ishang  Shih,  the  second  king,  was  sus- 
pected of  poisoning  his  father ;  and  as  Mozaffer  had  been  on  very  His  occapatioo 
friendly  terms  with  the  deceased,  he  made  the  revenge  of  his  murder  a  eracMUoa  of 
pretext  for  invading  Mdlwa.      He  was  successful  beyond  his  hopes :  Milwa. 
he  defeated  Htishang,  made  him  prisoner,  and  got  possession  of  the 
whole  of  his  kingdom.     He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  could  not      ^.j^'.  g^o/ 
retain  his  conquest ;  and,  perceiving  that  the  inhabitants  were  about 
to  set  up  another  king,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  get  what  he   could  from  his 
piisoner,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.    During  Mozaflfer's  govern-      jt.».  1408, 
inent,  Mahmlid  Tughlak  came  to  Guzerdt,  on  his  flight  from  Delhi  :      ^"^  ®^^- 
he  was  Hi-received,  and  obliged  to  repair  to  Mdlwa. 

Hiishang  Shdh  did  not  feel  his  restoration  as  a  favour,  for  on   the  death  of 
Mozaffer  he  took  part  with  a  faction  opposed  to  the  accession  of  that  Ahmed  Sh4h. 
king's  grandson,  Ahmed  Shdh,  and  began  a  series  of  wars  between  j^'J*  gj^ » 
the  two  countries,  that  lasted  for  many  years.    Ahmed  Shdh  thrice  His  wars  with 
invaded  Mdlwa,  and  once  penetrated  to  Sdranpdr,  in  the  east  of  the  Hind?neigh- 
kingdom,  where  he  gained  a  victory.     On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  hours. 
Mdlwa  assisted  Ahmed's  enemies,  Hindtl  as  well  as  Mahometan,  com- 
bined with  the  refractory  rdjas  within  the  territory  of  Guzerdt,  and     ^*h*.  g2«.* 
twice  made  his  way  to  the  capital,  but  without  any  important  result. 

Ahmed  Shdh  made,  also,  the  usual  expeditions  against  I'dar,  JluQdr,  and  the 
peninsula,   and  had  two  wars  with  Khdnddsh.     On  one  occasion,  he  and  with  other 
marched  as  far  as  Ndgdr,  in  the  north  of  Mdrwitr,  where  his  uncle  was  2SSS!°***^ 
in  revolt  against  Seiad  Khizr,  of  Delhi     He  was  obliged  to  retreat  on      ^  ^  i^^^ 
the  advance  of  that  prince,  and  was  pursued  as  far  as  Jhdl(5r.'^  a.h.  819. 

He  was  also  engaged  with  a  new  enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the 
islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette  by  the  Bahmani  king  of  the  Deckan,      a.i>.  14S9, 
during  an  attempt  to  subdue  the  Concan."  ^^-  *"• 

It  does  not  appear  how  those  places  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Guzerdt. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  detached  possessions,  as  the  expedition  to  recover 
them  was  made  by  sea.  The  Bahmani  king  was  driven  out,  but  remained 
hostile,  and  more  than  once  joined  the  king  of  Khdnddsh  in  his  wars  with  Ahmed 
Shdh.  Notwithstanding  all  these  disturbances,  Ahmed  Shdh  brought  the  interior  of 
Guzerdt  into  good  order.  He  established  forts  in  different  places,  to  bridle  the 
disaffected  ;  and  built  the  town  of  Ahmednagar  (the  solid  and  extensive  walls  of 
which  still  remain),  as  a  check  on  the  rdja  of  I'dar.    He  also  founded  Ahmeddbdd, 

**  Ferighto,  toL  i.  p.  609,  vol  .iv.  p.  18  ;  and       different  order  iji  given  to  the  tame  events  ia 
Blxd'a  Ouzerdt,  p.  189.  voL  iv.  p.  27. 

"  Briggs'a  Fti'Uhta,  vol.  ii.  p.  413.  A  somerbat 
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thenceforth  hie  capital,  and  still  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  India,  both  from  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings.'* 

Ahmdd  Shah  was  a  zealous  Mussulman.  He  destroyed  temples  and  built 
mosques ;  and  is  said  to  have  greatly  contributed  to  extend  his  religion  among  his 
subjects. 

The  usual  contests  with  M&lwa  and  I'dar  continued  under  the  two  next  kings, 
Mohammed  Mohammed  Sh&h,  and  Kutb  Sh4h.  The  second  of  them  (Kutb  Sh^} 
A.S.  1440,  commenced  a  more  serious  war  with   Kilimbho,  the  rtina  of  M<Swar, 

^"•8^.  whose  capital  was  Chit<5r.    M4wiT  had  been  invaded  by  Ahmed  Shah 

A.I).  1451,  ^  the  time  of  Mdkal,  the  predecessor  of  Kiimbho ;  but  the  present 

H'"*  ^^*  with  ^^  originated  in  the  support  given  by  Kutb  Shih.  to  his  illation  in 
M^w4r.  N^dr,  against  the  Rdjpdt  prince,  who  was  laying  the  foundation  of 

that  great  power,  afterwards  employed  by  his  grandson  Sanga  against  B&ber. 

In  these  wars  the  king  of  Guzer^t  had  almost  invariably  the  advantage.      He 

A.i>.  1457,  gained    two    victories,    besieged     Chit<5r,    took    A'bu    (a    mountain 

A.H.  881.  celebrated  for  its  sanctity),   and  subdued  the  r^ja  of  SirtShi,  one  of 

Etimbho's  allies. 

D&nd  Khkn.  On  the  death  of  Kutb  Shdh,  his  uncle,  Dddd  Khan,  was  placed  on  the 

A  x>   1450  . 

A.H.  868.'  throne.    He  was  deposed  within  a  few  days  for  incapacity,  and  became 

Mahmud  an  eminent  dervise.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mahm<id,  sumamed  B^gar^ 

1^^"^^^^        a  brother  of  Kutb  Sh4h.      Mahmdd  was  fourteen  years  old  at  his 

a!d.  1511.  accession  ;  he  reigned  for  fifty  two  bears,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest 

Hisvigoroos     of  the  kings  of  GuzerAt.**    He  soon  showed  his  vigour  in  repressng 

He  rescues  the  *^®  turbulence  of  his  nobles  ;  and  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign  he 

Bahmanfking  made  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  former  enemy  of  his  house,  the 

A^D^UffiT*^*"   Bahmani    king  of    the   Deckau,   when   besieged  in  his  capital,  and 

A.V.  860.  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  king  of  M41wa. 

His  territory  having  been  harassed  by  depredations  from  Cach,  he  crossed  the 
Marches  to  Rin,  overran  that  country,  carried  his  arms  to  the  Indus,  and  defeated 
the  Indus.         ^  considerable  body  of  BelcSches  on  its  banks. 

His    greatest    exploits  were    the    reduction   of    Gimdr,   or   Jilinaghar,  and    of 
Takes  Gimir     Chdmpdnlr.     The  first  of  these  places  (GirnAr)  is  in  the  south  of  the 
^A^^^^"""        peninsula,  and  stands  on  a  hill  equaUy  remarkable  for  its  strength 
and  sanctity. 

These  enterprises  occupied  several  years,'*  and  afibrded  examples  of  the  usual 
desperation  of  the  Kdjpilits,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  bigotry  among  the  Mussulmans. 
The  r&ja  of  Girn^r  was  compelled  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Mahomet^  and  the  r^ja 
of  Ch&mpAnlr  was  put  to  death  for  a  firm  adherence  to  his  own. 
His  wars  with  Mahmiid  also  quelled  insurrections  at  home,  and  levied  tribute  on 

kings™^  ^  I'dar.  In  one  of  his  wars  with  KhAnddsh,  he  marched  as  far  as 
A.D.  1607,  Asirghar  ;  and  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  had  obliged  the  Kizim 

A.s.'l48e,  Shdhi,  king  of   Ahmednagar,  in  the   Deckan,  to  raise  the  siege   of 

A.H.  905.  DoulatAbM. 

'*  Ahmed  8hih  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  and  bo  impregnated  wae  hieinrBtem'wIth  his  diet, 

practice  of   giving  to  each  soldier  land  to  the  that  if  a  fly  settled  on  him  it  instantly  diopped 

yearly  value  of  half  hie  pay,  the  whole  having  down  dead.    Hit  usual  war  of  putting  men  of 

greviouely  been  iwued  in  money.    The  measure  oonseouenoe  to  death  was  to  blow  on  them  after 

\  spoken  of  by  the  Guaerit  histoiiiin  with  ap-  he  had  been  chewing  bitel.  He  is  the  original  of 

i)lau8e.  although  it  appears  calculated  to  injure  Butler's  Prince  qf  Cambay,  whose 
both  the  discipline  and  theoomf ort  of  the  soldier. 

—(Bird's  HiUory. )  "  dally  food 

"  The  European  travellers  of  his  day  seem  to  Is  asp,  and  basilisk,  and  toad." 
have  formed  a  tremendous  idea  of  this  monarch. 

Bartema(ln  Ramugio,  yoI.  1.  p.  147)  and  Barbosa  The  fate  of  his  wives  is  related  with  perfect 

are  both  full  of  him.    One  of  them  gives  (Ra-  seriousness  by  the  above  anthun. 

muiio,  vol.  i.  p.  296)  a  formidable  acooimt  of  his  '*  GimAr  was  annually  attacked  from  a.  d.  1463 

to  1470,  A.H.  873  to  876,  and  ChiUnpAnlr  was  not 
taken  till  a.d.  1488,  ah.  888. 


penaonal  appearance,  and  both  agree  that  a  prin< 
cipal  part  of  his  food  consisted  of  mortal  poisons ; 
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But  what  chiefly  distmguishes  him  from  former  Mussulman    princeB  is  the 

number  of  his  maritime  expeditions.     He  took  the  iBlands  of  Jigat  ^^  maritime 

and  B^  then,  as  in  recent  times,  nests  of  pirates ;  and  sent  out  vessels  power. 

mounting  guns  from  Cambay,  which  defeated  the  pirates  of  Bals^  in       ^'^-  ^^t 
_, .  .  A.H.  887. 

an  action  at  sea. 

He  also  sent  a  sea  and  land  force  against  Bombay,  then  occupied  by  a  revolted 
officer  of  the  Bahmani  king.     On  this  occasion,  this  fleet  was  destroyed       ^o.  1494, 
in  a  storm,  and  he  owed  his  recovery  of  Bombay  to  the  co-operation       '^•"-  ®oo. 
of  ibe  king  of  the  Deckan. 

He  had  afterwards  a  more  conspicuous  opportunity  for  signalizing  his  naval 
enterprise.     The  Maml^k  Sultdn  of  Egypt  had  equipped  twelve  ships  ^^  co-operates 
in  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Portuguese  in  India,  with  the  Mam- 
and  Mahm6d  entered  zilously  into  his  views.     He  sailed,  himself,  to  iJ^nmfwar 
Damin,  and  afterwards  to  Bombay  ;  and  at  length  sent  a  large  fleet  with  the  Porta- 
from  Diii,  under  the  command  of  Ai4z  Sult((ni,  an  officer  who  had  ^^^' 
distinguished  himself  at  Chdmpdnir.    The  Guzerdt  vessels,  though  much  inferior  in 
size  to  those  of  the  Mamltiks,  were  numerous  ;  and  the  combined  fleets  were  strong 
enough  to  attack  the  Portuguese  squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Choul,   south  of 
Bombay. 

The  particulars  of  the  operations  that  followed  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
Portuguese.     It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  here,  that  the  Mussulmans  were  successful 
in  this  first  action,  and  that  Aiaz  is  mentioned  with  applause  by  the  Portuguese 
writers  for  his  humanity  and  courtesy  on  the  occasion.    The  combined       j^o.  1503^ 
fleet  was  afterwards  defeated,  and  the  MamMk  part  of  it  annihiated,       ^^v-  O^^* 
in  a  great  battle  close  to  Diti.^' 

The  Mamltiks,  however,  continued  to  send  squadrons  to  the  Indian  seas,  a 
practice  which  was  imitated  by  the  Turks  after  their  conquest  of  Egypt  Their 
object  was  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  assisted  the  native  powers  of  India  in  their  wars  with  the  Portuguese  ; 
but  they  never  entertained  any  views  towards  obtaining  possessions  for  themselves 
in  that  country. 

The  reign  of  Mozaffer  II.  opened  with  a  splendid  embassy  from  Sh^  Ismail, 
king  of  Persia.     The  same  compliment  was  paid  to  most  of  the  Indian     Hosaffer  n 
princes,  and  was  probably  designed  to  conciliate  their  favour  to  the     a.d.  1611, 
Shia  religion,  which  Ismail  was  so  eager  to  introduce.  ^"'  ®^'* 

The  next  six  years  were  spent  in  inglorious  wars  with  I'dar.     A  more  honourable 
enterprise  presented  itself  at  the  end  of  that  time,    Mahmtid,  king     Generosity  to 
of  Malwa,  having  been  almost  entirely  deprived  of  his  authority  by     the  king  of 
Mddni  Riii,  a  Hindti  chief  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  management     ^^^^^^ 
of  his  affiiirs,  fled  to  Ouzerdt,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  Mozaffer,  who  went  in  person 
into  M^lwa,  took  the  capital,  compelled  R^na  Sanga,  who  was  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  Hindd  cause,  to  retreat ;    and,  after  restoring  Mahmi!id  to  his  authority, 
*  withdrew  to  Quzerdt  without  exacting  any  sacrifice  in  return.     He  had       ^.n.  1619, 
not  long  quitted  Miflwa  before  Sanga  returned,  defeated  Mahmi!^d,       ^'*  ^^• 
and  made  him  prisoner  ;  but  generously  released  him,  and  made  an       Sanga,  rina 
honourable  peace.    Sanga  was  now  able  to  revenge  himself  on  Mozaffer       °^  Mdwir. 
II.,  by  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  r^ja  of  Tdar,  and  plundering  Quzer^t  as 
far  as  Ahmed&b4d. 

Next  year,  Mozaffer  II.  retaliated  by  sending  an  army,  under  Ai&z  Sultdni, 

'*  The  Mahometan  Iiiatorians  Bnppren  this  de-  Ai4s ;  and  the  oharaoter  of  the  latter,  giren 

feat,  and  ny  rerj  little  of  their  ware  with  the  by  the  Portoguese  vioeroy,  is  related  in  Faria 

PortugneM,  even  when  their  own  party  was  auc-  (vol.  i.  p.  193) :  "  He  said  he  had  not  seen  a  more 

oearfnl.    Three  or  four  yean  after  this  battle,  an  perfect  oourtier,  or  fitter  to  deceive,  and  at  the 

interview  took  place  between  Albuquerque  and  same  time  pleaee,  an  understanding  man." 
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against  Saoga.    Ai^z  boBi^ed  the  rdna  in  MandesiSr,  and  had  granted  him  termii, 
when  the  king  of  Mdlwa  arrived  to  co-opoiute  with  his  army.    The  king  eaniestly 
pressed  Ai&z  to  profit  hy  this  advantage ;  but  Ai4z  was  steady  to  his  engagement, 
and  withdrew  his  troops  in  spite  of  the  king's  remonstranoes. 
A.H.  932.  Mozaflfer  II.  died  in  a.d.  1526,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  yean. 

The  i«pid  disappearance  of  two  sons  and  suooessors  of  MozafTer  (whose  names 
Bahiidiir.  were  Seeander  and  Mahmiid  II.)  left  the  throne  open  to  Bah4dar. 

This  prince,  though  only  the  third  of  Mozaffer's  sons,  seems  always  to  have  been 
looked  on  as  the  probable  heir  of  his  father :  on  some  discontent,  however,  he  had 
left  the  court  and  gone  to  Delhi,  where  he  remained  with  Sult^  Ibx«him  Lodi 
until  B&ber's  invasion.  His  absence  occasioned  his  temporary  exclusion  ;  but  the 
assassination  of  one  brother  and  the  deposal  of  the  other  replaced  him  in  his 
station.  He  had  still  to  encounter  opposition  from  a  third  brother,  who  was 
assisted  by  Sanga  and  some  other  Hindti  chiefs.  This  last  pretender  being  killed 
in  action,  Bahadur  remained  the  only  claimant  to  the  throne. 

His  first  measure  was  to  reduce  the  B<&jpiit  princes  of  I'dar  and  tiie  neigh- 

TaJcespartin      bouring  mountains.      He  was  soon  after  solicited  by  his  nephew, 

the  wars  of  the  the  king  of  Ehdnd^h,  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  that  of  the 

^  king  of  Berir,  who  had  confederated  against  Burh4n  Niziim  Shah  of 

Ahmednagar. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  war  was  conceded  to  Bah^ur,  and  his  permanent 
His  gtiDremacy  supremacy  was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  other  kings.  So  suc- 
aoknowled^ed  oessful  were  his  operations,  that  Ni24m  Sh4h,  though  joined  by  Barid 
miindShf*  °*  ShAh,  king  of  Bidar,  was  obliged  to  yield  the  points  in  contest  with 
Berir,  and  Khdnd^sh  and  Berdr,  and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Bah^ur  Shah 

AhTnAdnA^ar.      by  an  act  of  personal  homage,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place. 

Bahadur's  next  enterprise  was  attended  with  a  still  mox«  splendid  result. 
Mahmiid,  king  of  Mdlwa,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  throne  by 
M4lwa,aadits  Mozafier  II.,  was  not  restrained  by  that  obligation  from  intriguing 
G^^^^  ^  against  the  son  of  his  benefactor ;  and  with  equal  ingratitude  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  Rdna  Sanga's  death  to  attack  his  suocessor, 
Rdna  Eattau  Sing.  The  rdna  was  before  in  close  alliance  with  Bahddur  Shih,  and 
JLD.  1631,  they  now  united  to  revenge  their  common  injuries.     Mahmid  was 

IIh'^^^  '  made  prisoner  in  Mandi!i,  his  capital,  and  was  sent  to  Guzerdt.     He 

Bb4b4n.  was  afterwards  put  to  death  ;  and  his  dominions  were  taken  poaseaaion 

of  by  BahMur  Bhdh,  and  annexed  to  his  hereditary  kingdom. 

Bahidur  had  not  su£Sicient  moderation  long  to  enjoy  so  much  good  fortune. 
Troubles  in  ^®  ^^  ^^  principal  instruments  of  the  revolution  in  M&lvra  was 
M&lwa.  Silhadi,  a  Rdjpilit,  who  had  risen  under  Mahmiid  to  the  government 

of  Bdisin,  Bhilsa,  and  the  other  places  in  the  east  of  Mdlwa,  to  which  he  had 
since  added  the  possession  of  Ujein. 

Bahddur  Sh&h  appears  to  have  thought  his  conquest  incomplete,  while  so  power- 
ful a  chief  remained,  especially  as  Silhadi  vras  in  some  measure  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rdna  of  M^wdr.  He  therefore  made  him  prisoner  while  on  a  visit  to 
the  royal  camp;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  surprise  occasioned  by  this  act  of 
treachery,  got  possession  of  the  city  of  Ujein  :  Bdpat  Rdi,  the  son  of  Silhadi,  fled 
to  Chitdr ;  and  Rdisin,  a  strong  hill-fort  belonging  to  that  chief,  held  out  imder 
his  brother. 

It  was  long  before  Bahddur  could  overcome  the  opposition  thus  raised  ;  and  he 
might  have  entirely  failed  in  doing  so,  if  Rattan  Sing,  the  rdna  of  Chitdr,  had  not 
died,  and  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Vicramajit,  under  whom  that  government  lost 
much  of  its  energy. 

During  Bahddur's  absence  on  this  expedition,  a  serious  attack  had  been  made  on 
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Diii  \>Y  a  great  armament  of  the  Portuguese,  but  had  been  repulsed  by  the  valour  of 

the  ganison  (Feb.  1531). 

Having  taken  whatever  measures  were  necessary  agamst  this  enemy,  Bahddnr 

Sh^  agained  turned  his  attention  to  Ohitdr.     So  much  was  the  power     a.d.  1682, 

of  M^wdr  diminished,  that  he  commenced  his  operations  with  the     ^'  ^r. 

soeg^  of  the  capital ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  constrained  the      M6w4r. 

rijato  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  contribution."    It  ^  2>.  1633, 

was  about  this  time  that  BahtSdur  Bhdh  provoked  the  war  with  ^h.  940. 

Humiytin,  the  result  of  which  has  already  been  related.'^     During  mkyvaif  and 

Bahddur*8  abode  at  Dili,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Portu-  SS^^^"^  ^ 

gueee.    Among  other  concessions  he  gave-them  leave  to  build  a  factory ; 

and  they  furnished  him,  in  return,  with  a  body  of  500  Europeans,  Bahidm*  re- 

to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  kingdom.    As  soon  as  Guzerdt  was  ^^5?^' 

settled  after  the  retreat  of  the  Moguls,  Baluklur  Shifli  again  turned  his  ^.  ^^°^' 

.    ^.*      1         .IT..  ,.       .•,    .  Disputes  with 

attention  to  Diu,  where  the  Portuguese  were  surrounding  then*  new  the  PortagneBe 

factory  with  a  wall,  and,  as  he  conceived,  converting  it  into  a  f ortifica-  ^  ^^* 

tion.     He  there  foimd  Nuno  de  Cunha,  the  Portuguese  viceroy,  who  had  eome  with 

a  fleet  to  secure  his  new  acquisition.    Remonstrances  and  explanations  took  place, 

to  appearance  on  a  friendly  footing  ;  but  both  the  Mussulman  and  Portuguese 

historians  justify  the  belief  that  treachery  was  meditated  by  both  parties,  and  that 

each  was  watching  an  opportunity  to  execute  his  design.     Nuno  de  interview  with 

Cunha,  when  invited  to  visit  the  king,  feigned  sickness  ;  and  Bah^ur,  ^®  PortngaeBe 

to  lull  his  suspicions,  went  on  board  his  ship  with  a  few  attendants. 

When  on  board,  Bahadur  Shdh  was  alarmed  at  some  whispering  and  signs  which 

passed  between  the  viceroy  and  his  attendants,  and,  taking  a  hasty  leave,  got  into 

his  boat  to  go  ashore.    An  afiray  took  place,  which  the  Portuguese  Death  of  Bahd- 

represent  as  accidental,  and  the  Mussulmans  as  designed  ;  and  the  ^^' 

resiUt  was,  that  several  lives  were  lost  on  each  side,  and  that  Bahadur  Sh4h  threw 

himself  into  the  sea,  and,  after  being  stunned  by  a  blow  of  an  oar,  was  despatched 

with  a  halbert. 

As  both  parties  equally  held  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  infidels,  neither 
has  the  slightest  claim  to  a  favourable  construction  ;  but  Bahddur  could  have 
had  no  immediate  act  of  perfidy  in  view  when  he  came  on  board  unattended  ; 
and  as  the  object  of  the  Portuguese  maat  have  been  to  seize  and  not  to  murder 
the  king,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would,  if  prepared  for  such  a  step,  have  allowed 
him  to  leave  the  ship.  The  a£Eray,  therefore,  probably  arose  unin-  a.d.  1537, 
tentionally,  from  the  mutual  alarm  of  the  parties:  if  either  was  a.h.  M8. 
guilty  of  premeditated  treachery,  the  greatest  weight  of  suspicion  rests  on  the 
Portuguese." 

Bahidur  Sh&h*s  natural  heir  was  his  nephew  Mahmtid,  the  son  of  Latif  Kh&n, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  rival ;  but  that  prince  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  cousin  by  the  mother's  side,  Mlrdn  Shdh,  king  of  Ehdnd^h  ;  and 
the  latter  availed  himself  of  the  circumstance  to  claim  the  crown  for  JJ^shJiu*"^' 
himself.     He,  however,  died  a  natural  death  within  six  weeks  ;  and  as 
his  brother  who  succeeded  in  Khdnd^sh,  though  in  possession  of  the  same  advan- 
tages, was  not  so  fortunate  in  profiting  by  them,  Mahmtid  was  at  length  set  at 
liberty,  and  allowed  to  take  possession  of  his  right. 

He  took  the  title  of  MahmUld  III.,  and  had  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  remark- 

"*  Among  the  property  given  up  on  this  ooca-  at  this  first  siege,  aee  Bird'B  Hist^iy  qf  ihaerdt, 

sion  wu  a  girdle  of  jeweb,  which  had  been  taken  p.  216,  note. 

from  a  fonner  king  of  GuaarAt,  and  which  was  "  Pagee  442,  448. 

afterwards  sent  with  Bahadur  Bhih'e  family  to  **  See  a  full  and  judicious  examination  of  the 

Medina,  and  found  its  way  at  last  into  the  accounts  of  both  parties  in  a  note  on  CSolonel 

tieasuxy  of  the  Grand  Signor.— (Colonel  Briggs's  Briggs's  Feriihta^  toI.  {t.  p.  182. 
note  on  Feruihta^  vol.  iv.  p.  141.)    For  the  date 
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Hahm^d  III.       ^^^  ^^^  nothing  but  the  intrigues  and  factions  of  his  chiefs.    His 
^».  1638,  death  was  attended  with  circumstances  sufficiently  out  of  the  ordi- 

nary course ;  he  was  assassinated  by  his  domestic  chaplain,  whom 
he  had  at  one  time  ordered  to  be  built  up  to  the  neck  in  a  wall  and  left  to  starve, 
and  had  released  when  nearly  dead,  on  his  attempting,  even  in  that  extrem- 
ity, to  bend  his  head  to  the  king  as  he  passed.  The  chaplain,  after  the  murder, 
sent  for  the  principal  nobles,  and  put  each  privately  to  death  as  he  appeared. 
He  then  assumed  the  crown ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  put  to 
JLD.  1663-4,  death  by  the  remaining  officers,  the  moment  he  presented  himself 

A.H.  961.  in  public. 

Mahmiid  III.  built  the  castle  of  Surat^  which  still  remains  ;  and  likewise  enclosed  a 
park  of  fourteen  miles  in  circumference  with  a  wall,  an  unusual  work  in  a  country 
where  deer  and  game  of  all  sorts  are  so  abundant. 

Ahmed  n.  ^  supposititious  child  was  now  set  up  by  a  party  under  the  name 

A.i>.  1561,  of  Ahmed  II.     He  lived  to  grow  up,  and  probably  to  have  a  wiU  of 

^^'  his  own,  for  he  was  assassinated  after  a  reign  of  eight  years. 

A  similar  pageant  was  next  set  up  under  the  title  of  Mozaffer  III.,  and  the  king- 

Hosafferlll.       dom  was  partitioned  among  the  leading  conspirators.     Dissensions 

querad  by  ^'       broke  out  among  them,  and  the  country  became  a  scene  of  continual 

^^^'•M  '^^^i  confusion,  and  tumult,  untU  finally  settled  by  Aikber,  as  will 

A.i>.  1672,  .     1  . 

A.H.  ©80.  appear  m  his  reign. 


Malwa. 

FOUNDED  BY  DILAWAR,   OF  A  FAMILY  FROM  GH<5r. 


KINGS  OV  xXlWA. 

HdBhangGh6ri    . 

A.D. 

1406 

A.H. 
806 

A.D. 

A.H. 

Mohammed  6h6rf 

1432 

836 

DiliwarGhdri     .    1401 

804 

MahmiidKhUji    . 

1436 

839 

Ghiy4snddfnKhJljf  1482  887 
N4ur  nd  dfn  Khiljf  1600  006 
Mahmud  U.  KhUji    1612    916 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Miilwa  became  independent  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Sult4n  Firiiz  Tughlak.  The  first  king  was  Dildwar  Qhdrl,  whose  anceetora  were 
natives  of  Oh<5r,  and  who  claimed  through  his  mother  a  connexion  with  the  royal 
family  of  that  country. 

His  successor  founded  the  capital,  Mandti,  remarkable  for  its  situation  on  a 
rich  table-land  of  thirty-seven  miles*  circumference,  surrounded  by  rocky  preci- 
pices, as  well  as  for  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings." 

He  was  engaged  in  those  constant  wars  with  Guzerdt^  which  have  already  been 
related  in  the  account  of  that  kingdom.  His  successors  were  gene- 
rally at  peace  with  Quzerdt ;  but  they  had  frontier  wars  with  the 
king  of  Jounpdr  on  the  Jumna,  and  with  the  king  of  Khdnd^ish  on 
the  Tapti.  They  had  also  wars  with  the  Bahmani  kings  in  Berar ; 
and  they  once  laid  siege  to  Bidar,  the  capital  of  the  last-named 
monarch  (a.d.  1461).  One  king,  Mahmi&d  I.,  besieged  Delhi,  and  was 
defeated  by  Behlul  L<5di,  as  has  been  related.  The  same  prince 
began  a  series  of  wars  with  Ktlimbho  Sing,  the  rdja  of  Chitdr,  or 
M^wdr ;  but  although  they  lasted  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  involved 
other  Hindi!!  princes,  and  led  to  many  battles  and  sieges,  they  made 
no  material  changes  in  the  extent  of  the  Mahometan  territory. 

**  Sir  J.  Maloolm'B  Central  Ind^a,  r6L  i  pp.  29,  40. 


Wars  in  Hin- 
doetan  and  the 
Deckan. 
From 
A.D.  1407, 
A.H.  810,  to 
A.D.  1433. 
A.H.  833. 
A.D.  1«0, 
A.H.  844. 

From 
A.i>.  1413, 
A.H.  846,  to 
A.D.  1458, 
A.H.  863. 
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The  reign  of  Mahmud  II.  was  more  fertile  in  events  than  all  that  preceded  it, 
and  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  Slahmdd  II. 

Immediately  on  the  accession  qf  this  prince  he  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with 
his  brother,  Sdhib  Khdn,  in  which  his  success  was  principally  owing  to  a^d.  1612, 
the  support  of  a  IWjp6t  chief  named  M^dni  R^  who  joined  him  at  ^'^'  *^®' 
the  coDunencement  with  a  considerable  body  of  his  tribe.    The  struggle  u^^BM^tk*^ 
was  long  and  arduous,  and  was  renewed,  after  an  interval,  with  assist-  Hindii  chief, 
ance  to  the  pretender  from  the  king  of  Delhi ;  but  the  courage  and  talents  of 
K^dni  R^  again  prevailed. 

These  long-continued  services  gave  the  RAjptit  chief  a  complete  ascendency  over 
his  master,  and  threw  the  whole  administration  of  the  government  into  his  hands. 
The  superiority  thus  conferred  on  a  Hindu  excited  universal  discontent  among 
the  Mahometans,  and  led  to  the  rebellion  of  several  governors  of  provinces,  who 
were  crushed  in  succession  by  M^dnl  Rdi. 

By  the  results  of  these  contests  M^dnl  BM  became  all-powerful,  removed  every 
Mahometan  from  about  the  king's  person,  and  filled  the  court  and  army  with 
Rdjptits.     Mahmiid  at  length  became  alarmed ;  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  recover  his  authority,  he  felt  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  capital,  and  seized 
an  opportimity  of  escaping  to   Guzerdt.      Mozaffer  Sh^,  king  of 
that  country,  came  to  his  assicttance.    The  war  lasted  for  more  than  j^.'h!  923.' 
a  year:   Mandti,  the  capital,  was  taken  after  a  desperate  defence  ^q^^I^ 
by  the  RAjptits  ;  and  the  king  of  Quzerdt,  having  restored  Mah^i^d 
to  his  authority,  returned  to  his  own  dominions.      M^dni  Rii  had  ^h.oM. 
retired  to  Chand^  of  which  place  he  was  perhaps  the  hereditary  Is  restored  by- 
chief.    Mahmiid  marched  against  him,  and  found  him  strengthened  "^ 
by  the  alliance  of  R^ja  Sanga,  who  had  come  with  the  whole  of  his  army  to  defend 
ChandM. 

A  battle  ensued,  in  which   Mahmiid  was  defeated  ;  and  as,  although  weak  in 
other  points,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  courage,  he  endeavoured  to  Is  defeated, 
maintain  the  combat  until  he  was  covered  with  wounds,  unhorsed,  and  and  re^Sui^^by 
made  prisoner.     The  Rdjpdt  prince  treated  him  with  courtesy,  and  Banga,  r&naof 
after  a  short  interval  released  him. 

The  mean  spirit  of  Mahmtid  was  incapable  of  imitating  the  magnanimity  of  his 
enemy.     On  the  death  of  Sanga  he  thought  to  avail  himself  of  the  His  Ingratitude, 
difficulties  of  a  new  reign  by  attacking  Rattan  Sing,  the  son  of  the  late  ^  ^  jgjs, 
r^ja.     Rattan  Sing  applied  to   Bahadur  Shih,  who  had  succeeded  a.h.  032. 
MozaflTer  on  the  throne  of  GuzerAt,  and  who  had  likewise  reason  *o  ^^  j^  defeated, 
complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  king  of  M41wa.     Mahmud,  unable  and  his  king- 
to  withstand  so  powerful  a  confederacy,  saw  his  capital  taken  by  t^ QiSerdL 
Bahddur  Shdh,  and  was  afterwards  himself  made  prisoner  ;  when  the 
kingdom  of  Mflwa  was  permanently  annexed  to  Guzerdt.  a.h.  937.' 
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KkdndcBli. 

FOUNDED   BY  MALIK   rIjA,  A   PERSON   OF    ARAB  DESCENT. 


FAMflKHT  KIFOS  OY  KHAV- 
DfoH. 

AS.      A.H. 

Malik  Rija 
Nasir  Kh4a  (first 

king)   .       .        .    1399    801 
Iff  4n  A'dil  Kliin      1437    811 


Uf  r4n  Mobirik 
A'dil  Kh4n  I. 
DAddKh&n    . 
A'dil  Kh4a  n. 
Mfr&n  Uohammed 
8h4h    . 


A.D.    A.H. 

1441  844 

1457  861 

1509  909 

1510  916 

1620  926 


Mirin  Mobirik      . 
Mir4n  Mohammed 

Khin  . 
Rija  All  KMn 
BaWur  Sb&h 


A.D.  A.H. 

1526  9«S 

1668  974 
1576  984 
1506  1006 


The  kingdom  of  Khdnddsh  was  merely  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tapti  (the  upper  part  being  included  in  Ber4r) ;  on  the  south  it  had  the  hills 
which  support  the  table-land  of  the  Deckan,  and  on  the  north  the  Inj^Ldri  range. 
It  was  only  separated  from  Quzerdt  by  forests.  It  was  a  rich  country,  watered 
by  innumerable  streams.  Its  history  is  almost  entirely  comprised  in  the  small 
portion  which  its  wars  and  alliances  contributed  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

The  first  prince  who  threw  off  his  dependence  on  Delhi  claimed  a  descent  from 
the  Calif  O'mar.  He  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Guzentt,  from 
whom  his  son  received  the  title  of  king,  and  to  who  m  both  he  and  his  successors 
acknowledged  a  sort  of  subordination. 

There  is  nothing  to  mention  in  their  domestic  history,  except  the  taking  of  the 

strong  hill-fort  of  Aslighar  by  treachery  from  a  Hindt^  chief,  and  the  founding  of 

the  city  of  Burh^pur  near  that  fortress.     Burhdnp^r  was  made  the  capital.     It  is 

still  a  large  city ;  and  the  ruins  of  public  edifices  around  it  show  it  to  have 

Prosperity  of       ^^i^  formerly  much  more  considerable.      The  whole  of  Kh4nd^h, 

KhiDd^h.  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  in  a   high  state  of  prosperity  under 

its  own  kings :  the  numerous  stone  embankments   by  which  the  streams  were 

rendered  applicable  to  irrigation,   are  equal    to    anything   in   India  as  works  of 

industry  and  utility  ;  and,  whether  they  were  made  by  the  Hindus  or  the  kings 

of  Kh4nd6sh,  they  must  have  been  in  use  under  the  latter,  though  now  in  ruins 

and  buried  in  woods. 

Conqaered  by  Khdnd^h  was  reannexed  to  Delhi  by  Akber,  in  ^.D.  1599. 

Akber. 
A.i>.  1599, 
A.H.  1008. 


Bengal. 


A.l>.    A.B. 

Pakhrnddln"    .  1338  739 

A14nddfn  .  .  1310  741 
HijiEliis  (or  Shams 

uddln        .        .  1342  743 

Secander      .       .  1357  759 

Ohiyisnddin      .  1367  769 

Saltan  us  Sal&tin  1374  775 

Shams  ud  din  II.  1383  785 

Rija  Kins  .  .  1386  788 
JitMal(orJeliliid 

din)    .       .       .  1392  795 

The  kingdom  of  Bengal  went  on  for  upwards   of  two   centuries  after  its  revolt 
from  Mohammed  Tughlak,  with  frequent  changes  of  dynasty,  but  without  events 

**  The  early  dates  in  this  dynasty  are  unoer-       fonnd  Fakhr  ud  din  alive  iu  Bengal  at  least  a 
Uin.    Ibn  BatfiU  left  Delhi  m  a.d.  1842,  and       year  or  t«ro  after. 


A.D. 

A.H. 

A.D. 

A.  a. 

Ahmed 

.    1409 

812 

Nasrai.       .       . 

1621 

9S7 

Nisir  nd  din 

.    1426 

830 

Mahmud 

1534 

»iO 

Nisir     . 

.     1426 

830 

ShfrShih     .       . 

1537 

946 

Birblk  . 

.    1428 

832 

Selim    .       .       . 

1545 

oa 

Ydauf    . 

.    1445 

840 

Adali     .       .       . 

1548 

955 

Fath      . 

.    1461 

866 

Bahidnr       . 

1553 

061 

ShihEideh 

.     1481 

886 

Jelilnddin.       . 

1660 

968 

FIruz     . 

.     1481 

886 

Soleimin  Kirini  . 

1563 

071 

Mahmud 

.     1403 

899 

Biyasid 

1573 

981 

MoEafler 

.     1494 

900 

Diid     .       .       . 

1573 

981 

Ali  ud  din  I] 

[.       .     1407 

904 
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worOi  recording.  Among  the  twurperB  ww  RAja  K4ns,  a  Hind^  aemiwUr.  Hib 
Bon  embraced  the  ICahomeUn  religion." 

This  kingdom  aeema  at  one  time  to  have  comprehended  North  Beh^r.  It  indudad 
SundeigoKig  (Dacca) :  J&jnager  (Tipera)  itbb  tributary :  Amim  was  oocanonally 
plundered :  Cattak  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Oiina  ware  not  acquired  till  just 
before  the  extinctioa  of  the  state. 

It  was  conquered  by  Shir  SkUttf  as  has  been  related,  and  -mm  in  the  hands  of 
a  revolted  officer  of  one  of  his  suooessors  at  the  tame  of  Akbeor^s  aocenioB. 


A.D.  A«H. 

A.D. 

ik.H. 

1401  804 

.  1457 

862 

14«0  844 

Hofiein 

.  1467 

882 

Jounpur. 

A.S.    A.X.    I 

Kb^jaJehin        .    1394    796    i    Ibrahim 
Mob^rik        .        .    1399    802    |    MahmiiA 

RhXja  JehXn,  vazlr  at  the  time  of  Mahmdd  Tughlak's  accession,  seems  to  have 
been  imable  to  retain  his  ascendency  during  the  minority,  and  to  have  retired 
to  his  goremment  of  Jounpur,  and  made  himself  independent.  Four  of  his 
family  followed  him  in  succession,  and  carried  on  wars  with  the  kings  of  Mdlwa 
and  Delhi.  They  twice  besieged  the  latter  capital ;  but,  at  length,  their  govern- 
ment was  subverted,  and  their  territory  restored  to  Delhi  by  BehltU  Lddi,  in  A.a 
1476. 

It  was  soon  occupied  by  B&ber  after  his  conquest,  and  was  taken  by  Shhr  Sh&h  ; 
and,  after  the  fall  of  his  dynasty,  passed  through  different  hands  till  conquered  by 
Akber  early  in  his  reign. 

It  stretched  along  the  Ganges  from  Canouj,  on  the  north-west,  to  the  frontier 
between  Bengal  and  South  Beh&r  on  the  south-east. 


Sind, 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Arabs"  (a.d.  750),  Sind,  from  Bakkar  to  the  sea^ 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Sumera  Rdjp^ts,  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
when  the  reigning  family  became  extinct,  and  the  government,  after  some  changes, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  another  K^jpiit  tribe,  called  Sama. 

It  ia  uncertain  when^  the  Sumeras  first  paid  tribute  to  the  Mahometans ;  pro- 
bably about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  under  Shah^b  ud  din  Qhdri,  or 
his  immediate  successors. 

The  early  Samas  seem  to  have  been  refractory,  for  one  was  invaded  by  Ffrtiz 
Tughlak,  as  has  been  related  (about  a.d.  1361).  The  Samas  were  soon  after  con- 
verted to  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  and  kept  the  countiy  till  expelled  by  the 
Arghilins,  who  held  it  at  Akber's  accession. 


Multdn. 

MultAn  revolted  during  the  confusion  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Tamerlane. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Afgh^  family  of  the  name  of  Langa,  who  held 
it  for  about  a  century. 

*  [In  the  Journal  JZ.  A.  8.,  1866,  there  is  a  fourth  oentozy  of  the  HUm,  Sir  H.  Elliot  (^i-oAf 

Terr  fbll  account,  bj  Mr.  Tbonuus,  of  the  kings  in  Sind)  thinks  that  the  Sdmras  embraced  the 

of  Bengal,  as  far  as  their  reigns  can  be  iUustrated  Kannatbian  heresy  when  they  established  their 

from  their  coins.— Ed.]  power.    The   Samas  appear  to  have  expelled 

**  [In  p.  312,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Arabs  the  Sdmras  about  a.d.  1350 ;  and  they  wereoon- 

held  Sind  and  Multan  until  towards  the  end  of  the  quered  by  the  Arghftns  in  a.d.  1520.  —Ed.] 
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Burly  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  dispofleeeaed  by  the  Arg^i!bfi  of  Sind, 
who  were,  in  their  turn,  expelled  by  Prince  CAmr4n,  and  Mult^  fell  under  the 
houfle  of  Timiir. 

Of  the  other  provinces  once  belonging  to  Delhi,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  they 
State  of  the  ^^  became  independent  after  the  inTasion  of  Tamerlane  ;  and  although 
other  iMutB  of  BehliU  L(5dl,  Baber,  Hum4y^  and  Shir  Sh^  had  recovered  many 
India.  ^£  ^QiQ^  y3^  g^i  Akber^s  accession  (with  the  exception  of  the  Fanj^b, 

the  possession  of  which  was  contested  by  Secander  8tLr)  they  were  all  in  the  hands 
of  adherents  of  the  Ai^h^  government. 
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A. 

Abdalis,  the  Afghan  tribe,  710.  Lose 
Khorajsan,  713.  Nadir  Shah  gains  their 
attachment)  714.  Change  of  name  to 
I>urraniB,  733 

AbduUah,  Seiad,  supports  Farokhsir,  682. 
His  power,  683.     His  overthrow,  696 

Abhi  Sing,  viceroy  of  Guzerat,  704.  Pro- 
cures the  assassination  of  Pilaji,  705. 
Retiree  to  Marwar,  705 

Abubekr  TugMak,  412 

Ahul  Fadj  murdered,  527.  His  office 
under  Akber,  533 

Ahul  Hasan,  SuUan,  854 

Alntl  Jtashid,  Sutton,  354 

Ahytsinians,  of  Jinjera,  wars  with  the, 
648,  722 

Adali  Mohammed,  460, 472 

AdM  Shah,  his  dynasty  at  Bijf4>ur,  476, 
766 

Administration  of  justice  in  Menu,  27. 
Of  government,  modem,  66 

Afghans,  in  India,  434,  441,  444,  511. 
The  north-eastern,  described,  515. 
Wars  of  Akber,  516-519.  The,  of 
Candahar — dethrone  the  Safavis,  709. 
The  western,  709.  The  Qhiljeis,  and 
iJie  AbdaUs — revolt  of  the  former,  710. 
Conquered  by  Nadir  Shah,  713,  715. 
Their  king,  Ahmed  Shah,  783 

Afial  Khan  sent  against  Sivaji,  622. 
Assassinated,  622.  His  army  dispersed, 
623 

Agra,  occupation  of,  by  Baber,  422.  Re- 
covered by  Akber,  496.  Shah  Jehan 
proclaimed  there,  575.  Advance  on  by 
Shuja,  594 

Agricultural  produce,  7 

Agriculture,  181 

Ahmedabad  shuts  its  gates  on  Dara, 
608 

Ahmednagar,  476.  Defence  of  by  Chand 
Sultana,  523.  Taking  of,  525.  Re- 
covered, 533.    Attack  on,  defeated,  666. 


Khan  Jehan  expelled,  678.  Defeat  of 
the  king  of,  678 .  Continued  war  with, 
679.  Murder  of  the  king  of,  680.  At- 
tempted restoration  of  the  king  of, 
682.  Aurangzib  at,  661, 670.  Dynasty 
of  Nizam  Shah,  at,  476,  768 
Ahmed  Khan  (or  Shah)  AbdaU,  crowned, 

733.  Changes  the  name  of  his  tribe, 

738.  His  government,  734.  His  views 
on  India,  734.     Occupies  the  Panjab, 

734.  Repulsed,  734.  Again  invades 
the  Panjab,  737.  His  governor  treache- 
rously seized,  739.     His  third  invasion, 

739.  Takes  Delhi,  739.  Protects 
Alamgir  II.  against  the  vazir,  740.  His 
fourth  invasion,  743.  Disperses  the 
Maratta  troops,  743.  Negotiates  with 
Shuja  ud  doula,  746.  Marches  against 
Sedasheo,  747.  His  passage  of  the 
Junma,  747.  His  force,  747.  Destroys 
the  Maratta  army  at  Panipat,  752.  Re- 
tires from  India,  753 

Ahmed  Sh<ih  (the  emperor),  735 

Ahmed  Shah,  of  Guzerat,  and  his  wars, 
763 

Ajit  Sing,  raja  of  Marwar,  639,  677,  684 

Ajmir,  2,  328,  868,  600 

Akber,  birth  of,  463.  Defeats  Hemu, 
496.  State  of  India  up  to  his  acces- 
sion, 473,  482.  Accession,  496.  As- 
sumes the  government,  498.  His  plan 
for  consolidating  the  Empire,  500.  Re- 
bellion of  his  officers,  600.  Conquest 
of  Guzerat,  607,  768.  And  of  BengaL 
609.  His  troops  mutiny,  611.  Inter- 
feres in  the  disputes  of  the  Deckan, 
613.  Moves  to  Attok,  614.  Conquers 
Cashmir,  514.  Wars  with  the  north- 
eastern Afghans,  615.  Destruction  of 
the  invading  army,  618.  Conquers 
Sind,  621.  Recovers  Candahar,  522. 
His  settlement  of  Hindostan,  622.  His 
expedition  to  the  Deckan,  622.  Peace 
agreed  on,  524.  War  renewed,  624. 
Conquest  of  Khandesh,  525.  Returns  to 
Hindostan,  626.     Refractory  conduct 
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of  his  eldest  son,  526.  Is  reconciled, 
528.  Death  of,  530.  And  character, 
581.  His  internal  policy,  532.  Progress 
of  his  religious  opinions,  582.  His 
religious  and  philosophical  conferences, 
585.  His  religious  system,  536.  His 
discouragement  of  Mahometan  peculi- 
arities, 537.  His  restrictions  on  Hindu 
superstition,  538.  His  general  indul- 
gence to  Hindus,  538.  Limited  pro« 
gress  of  his  religion,  540.  His  civil 
government,  and  revenue  system,  541. 
His  reform  and  new  model  of  the  army, 
545.  His  fortifications  and  public 
works,  547.  His  household  and  court, 
547 

Akber,  Prince,  joins  the  Rajputs,  641. 
Proclaimed  Emperor,  641.  Flies  to  the 
Marattas,  642,  648.  Ooes  to  Persia, 
655 

Alamgir,     See  Aurangzib 

Alamgir  II,  proclaimed,  788.  Suspected 
by  the  vazir  Qhazi  ud  din,  789.  En- 
treats Ahmed  Shah  Durrani  to  protect 
him  against  the  vazir,  740.  'Murdered, 
748.    Events  after  his  death,  744-758 

Ala  ud  din^i  invasion  of  the  Deckan,  386. 
His  accession,  390.  Conquests  in  the 
Deckan,  394.  His  death  and  character, 
398.     Internal  policy  of,  398 

Ala  ud  din  Qhoriy  his  sack  of  Qhazni, 
865.     His  death,  859 

Ala  ud  din  Lodi,  421,  442 

Ala  ud  din  Mataud,  377 

Ala  ud  din  Seiad,  418 

Algebra^  142 

Alienations  for  military  service,  81 

AU  Hosein.    See  Hosein 

Alt  Merdan  Khan,  his  success  against 
Balkh,  583,  584 

Alptegin,  his  rebellion,  819.  His  death, 
320 

AUamith,  371.     Death  of,  374 

Amber.    See  Jeipur 

Amber,  Malik,  553-557,  563 

Amercot,  453,  482 

Amutement,  in-door,  of  Hindus,  193 

Andhra,  kings  of,  242.  Kings  in  Mag- 
adha,  157 

Angria,  699.    Wars  of  Baji  Rao  with,  722 

Animals  of  India,  97 

Antiochui,  153 

Appeals,  in  judicature,  28 

A  robs,  their  superiority  in  war,  89.  Con- 
quests, 800.  Of  Sind,  306.  Their  ex- 
pulsion, 312.  Conquest  of  Transoxiana, 
316 

Aracan,  flight  of  Shuja  to,  611 

Aram,  371 

AravaUi  hHU,  their  extent,  2 

Arbitration,  28,  91 

Architecture,  175.     Mussulman,  491 


AUB 

Aristotle,  resemblance  of  Hindu  logic  to 
the  system  of,  183 

Arithmetic,  142 

Army,  how  recruited  and  paid  in  Menu, 
26.  In  modem  times,  81,  89,  483.  Re- 
form of,  by  Akber,  545.  The  Maratta, 
compared  with  the  Mogul,  659 

Ardan,  Sultan,  355 

Arts,  of  life,  in  Menu,  51 

Arts,  fine,  at  present,  173 

Asaf  Khan,  56A.  Unites  with  Shah  Jeh&n, 
574.  Imprisons  the  empress,  575. 
Defeats  Shehriyar,  575 

Asaf  Jah  {Chin  KUidi  Khan),  687,  692. 
Establishes  his  power  in  the  t>eckait, 

693.  Defeats  the  annies  of  the  Seiada, 
698.     Hosein  All  marches  against  him, 

694.  Made  vazir,  696.  Sent  against  the 
refractory  governor  of  Guzerat,  697. 
Quells  the  insurrection,  697.  Resigns 
Ms  office,  and  goes  to  the  Deckan,  698. 
His  policy  towards  the  liarattas,  698. 
Foments  their  dissensions,  702.  la 
attacked,  and  makes  concessions,  702. 
Renewed  intrigues  of,  703.  Is  reconciled 
to  the  emperor,  70^.  Arrives  at  Delhi, 
and  mardies  against  Baji  Rao,  708. 
Attacked  by  Baji  Rao,  708.  His  treaty 
with  Baji  Rao,  709.  Returns  to  the 
Deckan,  726.    His  death,  727 

Ascetics,  Hindu,  62,  259 

Asiatic  rivers,  their  banks,  how  inhabited, 
1.  Words,  pronunciation  of,  Pref. 

Asoca  (King),  contemporary  with  Antlo- 
chus,  153.     His  stupes,  289 

Assam,  expedition  to,  of  Mir  Jumla^ 
612 

Assassination,  by  the  Persians,  of  Nadir 
Shah,  732 

Astronomy,  1 39.  Originality  of  the  Hindu, 
144 

Atheistical  Sankhya  School,  125.  Its  con- 
nection with  Buddhism,  119 

Atoms,  doctrine  of,  136 

Attok,  built  by  Akber,  512 

Attorneys,  91 

Aurangab  sent  against  the  Uzbeks,  534. 
Besieged  in  BalUi,  584.  His  diaastiviis 
retreat,  585.  Besieges  Candahar,  5S6. 
War  in  the  Deckan,  588.  Intrigues  at 
Qolconda,  588.  Treacherously  attacks 
Heiderabad,  589.  His  character,  591. 
Cautious  measures  of,  593.  Colludes 
with  Mir  Jumla,  593.  Marches  to  join 
Morad,  594.  Defeats  the  imperial 
army,  595.  His  victory  over  Dara, 
596.  Enters  Agra,  598.  Imprisons 
Morad,  amd  assumes  the  government, 
599.  Marches  from  Delhi,  and  pursues 
Dara,  604.  Treacherous  attack  on  his 
batcgage,  605.  Defeats  Shuja,  606. 
Wins  over  Jeswant  Sing,  607.    Attacks 
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and  defeats  Dara,  608.  His  dangerous 
illness,  613.  Forgives  Sivaji,  621. 
Prosperity  of  his  empire,  629.  Makes 
peace  with  Sivaji,  680.  Schemes  to 
entrap  him,  681.  Breaks  the  peace, 
632.  Wars  against  the  north-eastern 
Afghans,  633.  Returns  to  Delhi,  635. 
His  bi^try,  636.  Revives  the  poll- 
tax  on  mfidels,  638.  Treatment  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  Raja  Jeswant 
Sing,  638.  Marches  against  the  Rajputs, 
640.  Devastates  their  territory,  640. 
And  permanently  alienates  them,  640. 
His  dangerous  situation,  642.  Arrives 
in  the  Deckan,  649.  Advances  to  Ah- 
mednagar,  651.  Invades  Golconda, 
652.  Takes  Bijapur,  and  destroys  the 
monarchy,  652.  Besieges  and  takes 
Golconda,  653.  Imprisons  Prince 
Moazzim,  653.  Besieges  Raighar,  656. 
Cantons  on  the  Bima,  662.  Releases 
Cambakhsh,  662.  His  resentment 
against  his  general  Zulfikar,  663.  His 
new  plan  of  employing  a  besieging  and 
pursuing  army,  664.  Takes  Sattara,  664. 
His  perseverance,  665.  His  indefati- 
gable industry,  666.  Distrusts  all 
around  him,  666.  Pressed  by  the  Ma- 
rattas,  669.  Retreats  to  Ahmednagar, 
670.  Declines  in  health,  670.  His 
alarm  at  the  approach  of  death,  671. 
His  death  and  character,  672.  His 
letters,  673.  Miscellaneous  transac- 
tions of  his  reign,  678.  His  successors, 
675-753 

Azaniy  Prince^  his  contest  with  Moazzin, 
675 

Azam  Khan  pursues  Khan  Jehan,  578 


B. 


BabcTy  invasion  of  India  by,  420.  Descent 
and  early  life,  423.  His  wars,  424. 
Driven  from  Transoxiana,  426.  Ac- 
quires Cabul,  428.  Discontent  of  his 
troops,  430.  War  with  Sanga,  481. 
Victory  at  Sikri,  438.  Victory  in  Ben- 
gal, 435.  Death  and  character,  437-440 

Baetria,  Greek  kingdom  of,  266-270 

Badahhshan,  429,  436,  468 

BcJutdur  Shah  (see  Moazzim),  675.  His 
proceedings  in  the  Deckan,  676.  Trans- 
actions with  the  Rajputs,  677.  War 
with  the  Sikhs,  678.    His  death,  681 

Bahadur  Shah,  of  Guzerat,  his  war  with 
Humayun,  442.  Expels  the  Moguls, 
443.  His  reign,  766.  Disputes  with 
the  Portuguese,  767.    His  death,  767. 

Bahmani  kingdom  of  the  Deckan,  475. 
States  formed  out  of,  476.  Its  history, 
755 


Bairam  Khan^  462j  464.  His  arbitrary 
government,  496.  His  revolt,  pardon, 
and  death,  499 
Baji  Rao,  700.  Ravages  Malwa,  701. 
Obtains  a  cession  of  the  chout,  701. 
Kills  Dabari,  703.  Compromise  with 
Asaf,  704.  His  successes  in  Malwa, 
705.  Appears  before  Delhi,  and  re- 
treats, 707.  Forces  Asaf  to  a  treaty, 
708.     His  death,  722 

Balaji  Rao,  character  of,  724.  Marches 
to  Malwa,  724.  Revives  demands  on 
Delhi,  725.  Expels  Raghuji,  725. 
Buys  over  Raghuji,  726.  Possesses  the 
government,  728.  Marches  against 
Salabat,  728.  Recalled  by  insurrection, 
729.  Seizes  Damaji,  729.  Saved  by  a 
mutiny,  730.  Intrigues  against  Sala- 
bat, 741.     His  death,  752 

Balaji  Wistoanath,  699.  Establishes  the 
government  of  Saho,  699.  His  revenue 
system,  699.     Dies,  699 

Balban  vazir,  377.  Becomes  king,  379. 
Puts  down  the  influence  of  slaves,  380. 
His  death,  882 

Balkh,  423,  429,  469.  Reduced  by  Prince 
Morad  and  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  584. 
Overrun  bv  the  Uzbeks,  584.  Aurangzib 
besieged  there,  584 

Banda  leads  the  Sikhs,  679.  Pursued  by 
Bahadur,  680.  Escapes,  680.  Cruel 
execution  of,  686 

Banjaras,  87,  748 

Barid  Shah,  dynasty  of,  at  Bidar,  477, 
761 

Baroch  plundered  by  Sambaji,  651 

Bauddhas,  religion  of  the,  112,  287 

Begara  Mahmud,  764 

Behar,  conquest  of,  866,  435.  Possessed 
by  Shir  Khan  Sur,  445.  Mutiny  of 
Akber's  troops  in,  511 

Behlul  Lodi,  418 

Bthram,  Moizz  ud  din,  377 

Behram,  Sultan,  355 

Bdal  Rajas,  240 

Bengal,  conquest  of,  366,  509.  Revolt  of, 
406,  410.  Of  Farokhsir  in,  682.  De- 
feat of  the  king  of,  435.  Conquest  of,  by 
Shir  Khan,  446.  Military  features  of, 
446.  Conquest  of,  by  Akber,  609. 
Mutiny  of  Akber's  troops  in,  511. 
Insurrection  of  Afghans  in,  511. 
Final  settlement  of,  512.  Invaded  by 
Raghuji,  725,  726.  The  chout  of,  ob- 
tained by  Raghuji,  726 

Berar,  dynasty  of  Imad  Shah  in,  477, 
761 

Bemier,  598,  608 

Bhats,  211 

Bhavani,  97 

Bhofa,  231 

Bidar,  history  of,  477,  761. 
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BhaHpur,  the  Jats  of,  668,  674,  6^7 

Bijapur,  476.  War  with,  580.  Be- 
deged,  580.  Failure  of  another  attempt 
upon,  582.  Peace  effected,  582.  Un- 
provoked war  with,  590.  Revolt 
against,  by  Sivaji,  620.  Seizes  Shahji 
Bosla  as  a  hostage,  620.  Makes  peace 
with  Sivaji,  623.  Sivaji  and  Jei  Sing 
co-operate  against,  627.  Failure  of  the 
attack  on,  630.  Tribute  levied  upon, 
by  Sivaji,  631.  Sivaji's  conquests  from, 
644.  Besieged  by  the  Moguls,  646. 
Siege  of,  raised,  647.  Invaded  im- 
successfully  by  Prince  Ajsam,  651. 
Auraugzib  moves  against  it,  652.  The 
capital  taken,  and  the  monarchy  de- 
stroyed, 653.  Dynasty  of  Adil  Shah 
at,  756 

Bijayanagarf  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  406. 
League  against,  and  fall  of,  477,  758 

Bikamr,  481 

Binuit  Aurangdb  cantons  on  the,  662 

Bopol,  70S 

Bodoy  rise  of  the  family  of,  617 

Boda,  Baghuji,  723,  726 

Boda  ShaAji,    See  Shahji 

Bo$laf  Sivaji,     See  Sivaji 

BoundarieSj  disputes  about,  in  Menu,  35 

Brahmoy  40,  95 

Brnhmaniim  and  Buddhism,  compaiison 
of  the  antiquity  of,  119 

BramitUj  13.  Their  occupations  in  Menu, 
13,  16,  27,  56.    At  present  59,  108 

British  possessions,  extent  and  popula- 
tion, 3,  276 

Buddka,  113.  Date  of  his  death,  121, 151 

BuitdingSf  magnificent,  by  Shah  Jehan, 
602.    The  Taj  Mahal  mausoleum,  602 

Bunddeand,  482.  Khan  Jehan  intercepted 
there,  579.  Baji  Rao  obtains  posses- 
sions in,  705 

Buny,  M,,  729 

Buyades,  dynasty  of,  319,  340 


C. 


Oabul  acquired  by  Baber,  428.  Its  sepa- 
ration from  India.  441.  Affiurs  of, 
468,  503,  512.  The  Roeheniyas  in, 
^7,  558.    Seized  by  Nadir  Shah.  716 

Cafur,  intrigues  of,  397 

Calif i,  of  Baghdad,  304,  317,  825.  Disso- 
lution of  their  empire,  379.   Of  Egypt,    j 
408 

Odigna,  242 

CViii>«r,  333.  Shir  Shah  killed  there,  457 

CWioAa,  a  court  favourite,  649  , 

CambaJtkth^  entrusted  with  the  siege  of   I 
Jinji,   661.      Restrained   by   Zulfikar, 
662.     Released,   662.     His  rev<Jt^  de- 
feat^ and  death,  676  ! 


COK 

Camran,  governor  of  Cabul,  441.  Driven 
out  by  Humayun,  469.  Surreoders, 
and  is  kindly  treated.  469.  Rebel.^ 
again,  469.  Defeats  Humayun,  47<>. 
Again  expelled,  470.  Is  blinded,  471. 
And  dies,  472 

Canareat  language,  237 

Candahar,  454.  Taking  of,  467.  Ceded 
to  the  Persians,  467.  Recovered  by 
Humayun,  467.  Recovery  of  by  Ak- 
ber,  522.  Taken  by  the  Persians,  664. 
Recovery  of,  583.  Retaken  by  the 
Persians,  585.  Aurangzib  first,  and 
then  Dara,  sent  to  recover  it,  586.  The 
siege  against,  raised,  586.  Last  attempt 
of  the  Moguls  against,  586.  T^en  bv 
Nadir  Shah,  715 

Oanoujy  kingdom  of,  283, 363.  Besieged  by 
Mahmud,  332.    Capture  of,  365 

Chpe  CowuHiUy  109. 

Camata,  237,  240.  Conquest  of,  396. 
Recovered  by  the  Hindus,  406,  474 

CathmiTf  conquest  of,  514 

Cast  among  the  Hindus,  13,  19,  53. 
Changes  in,  58,  258 

CaUae  ceded  to  Raghuji,  726 

Chand  Sultana,  her  defence  of  Ahmed- 
nagar,  523.     Her  death,  525 

Chanderi  taken,  434 

C%a/iiiytu of  Calinga,  242.  Of  CarData,241 

Champanir  taken,  443 

ChandraguptOy  152,  228 

Ckaraiu,  211 

Chemgiz  Khan,  conquests  under,  372 

C%«ra,  239 

Chin  KUich  Khan.    See  Asaf  Jah 

China,  conquest  of,  attempted,  404 

Chineae  annals,  120,  167.  Chinese  tn- 
vellers  in  India,  287 

Chitor  captured,  394.  Recovered  by  the 
Rajputs,  398.  Taken  by  Shir  Shah, 
457.     ByAkber,506 

CkoIa,239 

Choui,  the,  first  levied  by  Sivaji,  632, 658. 
Of  Guzerat,  701.  Of  Bei^al,  obtained 
by  Raghuji,  726 

Chronology  of  the  Hindus,  149 

Chunar,  siege  of,  446 

C%tirdk,485 

CvvU  Law,  Hindu,  82,  89.  Mahometan. 
484 

dtaiM^xmy  Hindu,  48,  187 

CZtMOte,  Indian,  4 

CoaUing  trade.  184 

Coimty  BotttiMH^  268 

CbfiM^e,  368,  490 

Colapnr,  702 

Cowumerce,  182 

Cowmen  Law  of  India,  91,  484 

Qmamnity,  village,  71,  76,  262 

Qmcan,  240.  The  northern,  taken  bj 
Sivaji,  620.    Destruction  of  Moaczim's 
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army  in,  650.    Wan  in  Baji  Kao'B  time, 

722 
Cfmfedtracyy  Hindu,  defeated,  321,  328, 

364 
Conquegtty  Arab,  300.    Conqneet  of  Peraia, 

304.     Of  Sind  by  the  Arabs,  306.    Of 

Transoxiana,     316.      Of    Ghor,    330. 

Of  Persia  by  Mahmud,  340.     Of  Ghaz- 

ni,   356.     Of  Ajmir,   364.     Of  Delhi, 

365.  Of  Oudh,   Behar,  and  Bengal, 

366.  Of  Camata,  396.  Of  Maaber, 
396.  Of  Maharaahtra,  397.  Of  Mala- 
bar, 401.  Of  Telingana,  402.  Of 
China,  attempted,  404.  Of  Gnzerat, 
390,  507.  Of  Bengal,  366,  509.  Of 
Caahmir,  514.  Of  Sind,  521.  Of 
Khandeeh,  525,  770.  Of  Peraia  by  the 
Ghiljeis,  710.  Of  Hindostan,  Maratta 
plan  for,  742 

Omtraott,  36 

Coniver9um$  of  Hindus,  487 

ConvtrU,  Mogul,  massacred,  397 

Copper  money,  405 

Coromandd  ooaat,  rebellion  of,  406.  Con- 
quests on,  760 

Court  of  the  Hindu  government,  24,  265. 
Of  Akber,  547 

Creation^  Hindu  idea  of,  41 

CrimiiuU  law,  28 

Onshna,  100 

C9Katriya»,  16,  58 


D. 


Dahari,  in  Guzerat,  687,  703.  Marches 
to  depose  the  peshwa,  703.  Anticipated 
by  Baji  Rao,  defeated,  and  killed,  703 

Damaji  Oeihvar,  728.  Intrigues  against 
Balaji,  724.  Insurrection  by,  729. 
Seized  by  treachery,  729 

Dardyal^  death  of,  529 

Dara  Shukoh,  Prince^  his  great  expedition 
against  Candahar,  586.  His  failure 
and  retreat,  587.  His  character,  591. 
Administers  the  government,  593.  His 
defensive  measures,  594.  His  son,  So- 
leiman,  594.  Marches  to  oppose  his 
brothers,  but  totally  defeated,  596. 
Flies  to  Delhi,  598.  Supported  by  Shah 
Jehan,  598.  Pursued  by  Aurangzib, 
604.  Flies  from  Labor,  605.  Appears 
in  Guzerat^  607.  Is  abandoned  by 
Jeswant  Sing,  607.  Attacked  and  de- 
feated, 608.  Flies  to  Guzerat,  608.  Met 
by  Bernier,  608.  Flies  towards  Sind, 
609.  Betrayed  to  Aurangzib,  609.  Is 
brought  to  Delhi,  609.  Sympathy  of  the 
people  for,  609.    Is  put  to  death,  610 

Daud  Khan  Panni,  entrusted  with  the 
Deckan  administration,  676.  Defeat 
and  death  of,  685 


DIS 

JMttf  law  of,  in  Menu,  34 

Deckan,  1.  Natural  divitgODB  of,  2.  Early 
state  and  divisions  of,  236,  238.  In- 
vasion of,  by  Ala  ud  dia,  386.  Expe- 
ditions to  the,  394,  396,  400.  General 
revolt  there,  407.  Independence  of, 
recognised,  410.  Kingdoms  of,  475. 
Disputes  of,  interfered  wii^  by  Akber, 
513.  Akber's  expedition  to  tiie,  522. 
Wars  in  the,  553.  Shah  Jehan  sent  to 
settle  the,  561.  Renewal  of  disturb- 
ances, 562.  Quelled,  563.  State  of, 
566,  577,  643.  Famine  and  pesti- 
lence in,  579.  Unsuccessful  operations 
in,  581.  War  renewed  in,  under 
Aurangzib,  588.  Further  disturbances, 
614.  Khan  Jehan,  viceroy  of,  633. 
Arrival  of  Aurangzib  in,  649.  Its  dis- 
ordered state,  654.  Revolt  of  Cam- 
bakhsh  in,  676.  Bahadur's  proceedings 
in,  670.  Hosein  Ali  marches  to,  685. 
Asaf  Jah  establishes  his  power,  693^ 
698.  Bahmani  monarchy  of,  foimded, 
475,  755.  Other  kingdoms  of,  476, 
756-761. 

JkOemUei,  319,  340 

Deities,  of  the  Veda,  40,  278.  Of  Menu, 
41,  42.     Modem,  94.     Local,  103. 

Ddhi,  conquest  of,  365.  Kings  of,  370. 
Defeat  of  Moguls  at,  392.  Sack  and 
massacre  of,  by  Timur,  415.  Anarchy 
at,  417.  Occupation  of  by  Baber,  422. 
Taken  by  Humayun,  472.  Recovered 
by  Akber,  496 .  Dara  brought  there,  and 
put  to  death,  609,  61 0.  Sivaji  entrapped 
there,  by  Aurangzib,  628.  Escape  of 
Jeswant  Sing's  family  from,  639.  State 
of  the  court  of,  688,  698.  Baji  Rao 
appears  before  it,  707.  Asaf  Jah  ar- 
rives there,  707.  Supineness  of  the  court 
of,  716.  Nadir  Shah  advances  upon  it, 
717.  Occupies  it,  718.  Massacre  in,  by 
the  Persians,  718.  Plunder  of,  by  Nadir, 
719.  Demands  on  the  court  of,  revived 
by  Balaji,  725.  Taken  by  Amed  Shah 
Durrani,  739.  Massacres  and  exactions 
there,  740.  Taken  by  Ragoba,  741. 
Taken  by  Sedasheo,  746. 

Deogiri,2i6.  Submission  of,  387.  Taking 
of,  897.  Removal  of  the  capital  to, 
408 

Dm,  97 

Dewal  Devi,  the  princess,  395,  401 

Dhama,  211 

Dilawar  founds  kingdom  of  Malwa,  768 

DUir  Khan,  deserts  Soleiman,  603.  In- 
vades Golconda,  646.  Lays  siege  to 
Bijapur,  646 

Disaffection  of  the  Hindus  in  the  Deckan, 
638 

Discontents,  Mussulman,  under  Akber, 
539 
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IHUf  443.    Disputes  withtlie  Portuguese 

at,  767 
Douiaj   Najib    udy    minister,    740,  742, 

746 
Drama,  Hindu,  164 

Dramda,  country,  237.     Language,  237 
Drtis,  Hindu,  201,  265 
DurranU,  the,  733.    See  Abdalis 
Durraniy  Ahmed  Shah^  invadons  of,  734, 

737,  739,  748 
Dyeing f  Hindu,  180 
Dynattiee  after  the  Califs  empire,  317. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 

Delhi,  474,  766-772 


E. 


Sa$t  coMtf  trade  from  the,  186 

Edueationt  204 

£mbauy  of  Sir  T.  Roe,  658 

Emperartf  nominal,  691 

Employment  of  classes,  13,  69 

Engli$h  character,  Kafi  Khan's  impres- 
sion of  the,  674 

Entertainmtntt  of  the  rich,  1 96 

Eras  of  Vicramaditya  and  Salivahana,  168 

E9cheaU,2Z 

Europe^  comparison  between  it  and  India, 
as  to  climate,  extent,  and  population,  3, 
4,276 

Evidence^  law  of,  in  Menu,  38 

Exercises,  200 

Exports  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  186, 
187 

F. 

FabUs  and  Tales,  172 

Faetions  of  Raja  Saho  and  Tara  Bai,  678. 
Religious,  476,  767 

Fa-kain,  288 

Fairsj  197 

Fakirs,  or  dervises,  485 

Famines,  62.     In  the  Deckan,  579 

Fanatieal  SeeL  account  of.  460 

Fanaticism,  lees  than  saperstitioii  in 
India,  487.    Of  the  Sikhs,  679 

Farokhsir,  Prince,  his  revolt  in  Bengal* 
682.  Is  supported  by  the  governors 
of  Behar  and  AUahabad,  682.  His 
acoeasion  and  character,  683.  His 
jealousy  of  his  chief  confidant,  683L  His 
intrigues,  and  suhmisaion  to  Uie  Sei^ds, 
684.  Instigates  Daud  Khan  Plumi  to 
resist  Hoeein  Ali,  686.  Befoses  to  ratify 
a  treaty,  688.  His  plots,  688.  Deposed  ' 
and  put  to  death,  690  j 

FkrrmJtkmd.SmlUm^954  . 

fktk  iTAois  the  minister,  murders  the 
king  of  Ahmednagar,  580.     His  tei^   I 
givenatioo,  580.     Final  sancnder  of,  I 
581  I 


OOL 

Feizi,  translates  from  the  Sanscrit,  533. 

His  death,  634 
Feudal  tenure  of  the  Rajputs,  82,  83.  274. 

How  it  differs  from  that  of  Europe.  S3 
Fiefy  existence  of,  83 
Finances,  disorder  of  Aurangzib's,  669 
Fine  oHa,  173 
Firuz  Tughlaky  410 
Food,  manner  of  eating,  20,  192 
Forest  tribes,  212 
Fortifications  of  Akber,  647 
French,  subsadiaiy  force,  aiding  Salabat. 

729 
Funerals,  206 
Future  State,  106,  283 


G. 

Ganges,  the,  1 .    The  most  civilised  tract,  2 

GangjL,  Hasan,  408,  476,  765 

Gardens,  197 

Geikwar,  PUaji,  703,  706.  Damaji,  723, 
724.  726,  729 

Geography,  146 

Geometry,  U2 

Ghaziuddin{9on  of  Asaf),  728,730.  Ghazi 
ud  din  the  younger,  his  character,  737. 
Expels  the  vasir,  738.  The  emperor  plots 
agunst,  738.  Becomes  vasir,  73S.  His 
violent  government,  788.  His  trea- 
cherous seizure  of  the  governor  of  the 
Panjab,  739.  Seeks  the  aid  of  the 
Marattas,  740.  Advances  on  Delhi.  741. 
Murdera  Alamgir  II.,  743.  He  flies, 
746 

Ghaxniy  house  of,  founder  of  the,  319. 
Kings  of,  323.  Destroyed  by  the 
Qhorians,  356.  The  house  of,  retixe 
to  India,  357.  Tsken  by  the  Seljuka, 
358.  Expulsion  of  the  house  of,  from 
the  Panjiis  361 

Oheir  Mekdis,  doctrines  of  the  sect,  460 

GhQjeis,  the  revolt  of,  710.  Conqaer 
Persia,  710.  Their  tyrannical  govern- 
menl^  712.  War  with  the  Turks  and 
Rnssitns,  712.  Driven  ouU  713.  In- 
vaded by  Nadv  Shah.  715 

Gkiyas  md  din  Ghori,  356.  Balban,  377, 
379.  Tughlak  I.,  402.  Tugfalak  a, 
412 

GhoTn  conquest  of,  330.  Cruel  execution 
of  the  king  of,  356.  House  oC  357. 
Dissolution  of  the  Gbaiian  empire.  368. 

6r'Aors,  JlsM^dw,  356.  Seif  ud  din,  359. 
Gh^r*«  ud  din,  359.  Sbahab  ud  dhi,  or 
Mohammed.  360,  366.    Hahmad,  368 

Gods.    SeeDehitt. 

Geleomda,  477,  578,  583.  Intngoes  at, 
byAarangiih,58&  SafamisMoa  of  the 
king  of,  589.  Tribute  levied  oo  by 
Sivmji,  631.     Invaded  by  tJhe  Mognla, 
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646.  By  Aurangzib,  652.  Peace  made 
with  the  king  of,  652.  Peace  with, 
broken,  653.  Taken  by  Aurangadb,  653. 
Dynasty  of  kings  of,  759 

Gold-working  in  India,  180 

Oorpara,  SarUajij  658,  661 

Gour,  taken  by  Humayun,  448 

GovemmerUj  in  Menu,  20.  Changea  in, 
66.  Of  a  township,  69.  By  a  village 
community,  71.  Of  Sultan  Mahmud, 
346.  Mahometan,  482.  Civil,  of  Akber, 
541,  544.    Of  Sivaji,  681 

Govid,  Guru,  678 

Grunis,  religious,  84 

Greek  accounts  of  India,  253.  Kingdom 
of  Bactria,  266 

Greek  schools,  resemblance  of  Hindu 
metaphysics  to,  136 

Greeks  regarded  the  Indian  character 
favourably,  266 

Guru  Govind,  forms  the  Sikhs  into  a  com- 
monwealth, 678 

Guzerat,  1.  162,  282,  761-768.  DifTers 
from  Bengal,  3.  Its  relation  and  re- 
semblance to  Hindustan,  3.  Mahmud's 
expedition  to,  334.  Expedition  of  Ala 
ud  din  to,  390.  Revolt  of,  398,  407, 
413.  Humayun*s  conquest  of,  442. 
Expulsion  of  the  Moguls  from,  443. 
Flight  of  the  Mirzas  to,  504.  Conquest 
of,  507.  Insurrection  in  512.  Resi- 
dence of  Jehangir  in,  562.  Acknow- 
ledges Dara,  607.  Asaf  Jah  governs, 
697.  The  ehout  ceded  in,  702.  Mo- 
deration of  Baji  Rao,  in  settling,  703. 
History  of  the  kings  of,  761.  Con- 
quered by  Akber,  507,  768 


Hakint,  Prince^  nominally  governs  for  his 
brother  Akber,  503.  Invades  the  Pan- 
jab,  504.  His  revolt  and  flight,  512. 
His  death,  514 

Harauti,  481 

Hasauy  SuUan  Abuly  854 

Hasan  Gaifgu,  founds  the  Deckan  king- 
dom, 475,  755 

Headman,  his  duties,  69 

Heat  of  India,  4 

Beiderabad,  589,  698.    See  Oolconda 

Hemu,  a  low  Hindu,  made  prime  minister, 
460.  Hisvigourand  talents,  461.  De- 
feat and  death,  462,  496 

Herat,  710 

HeredUary  thieves,  209 

Heroic  poetry,  Hindu,  169 

Hindwian,  natural  divisions  of,  1 .  Early 
history  of,  225.  State  of,  362,  374, 
478.  Settlement  of,  by  Akber,  522. 
Maratta  plan  for  the  conquest  of,  742 


HUM 

Hindus,  10-246.  Division  and  employ- 
ment of  classes,  13.  Oovemment,  20. 
Administration  of  justice,  27.  Religion, 
39.  Manners  and  character,  48,  187, 
263, 298.  Their  origin,  53, 284.  Changes 
in  cast,  58, 250.  Changes  in  government, 
66.  System  of  war,  25,  85.  More  hu- 
mane than  the  Mahometan,  85.  Changes 
in  the  law,  89.  Religion,  observations 
upon  present  state  of,  and  philosophy, 
92, 1*23.  Astronomy  and  mathematical 
science,  189.  Science,  originality  of, 
144.  Geography,  146.  Chronology, 
149.  Language,  161.  Literature,  163. 
Arts,  173,180.  Agriculture,  181.  Com- 
merce, 182.  Settlements,  in  Java,  etc., 
185.  Character  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  222.  Histoiy  of,  up  to  the 
Mahometan  invasion,  225.  State  of,  at 
the  Mahometan  invasion,  313,  362. 
Kingdoms,  restoration  of,  in  Telingana 
and  Camata,  406, 476.  Increased  inter- 
course with,  by  the  Mussulmans,  388, 
475,  493.  Conversions  of,  487.  Super- 
stition of,  Akber's  restrictions  on,  533. 
But  general  indulgence  to,  505,  538. 
Vexatioualy  treated  by  Aurangzib,  636. 
Qeneral  disaffection  of,  638 

Hiouen  Thsang,  lus  account  of  India,  288- 
299 

Holear,  origin  of  this  Maratta  family,  704 

Hosein  Ali,  682,  683.  Sent  against  the 
raja  of  Marwar,  684.  Makes  peace, 
684.  Marches  to  settle  the  Deckan, 
686.  His  ill  success,  687.  Makes  peace 
with  Raja  Saho,  and  submits  to  pay 
the  ehout,  688.  Returns  with  10,000 
Marattas,  688.  Marches  against  Asaf 
Jah,  694.    Assassinated,  694 

Household  of  Akber,  547 

Houses,  Hindu,  198. 

Humaywn,  first  reign  of,  440.  Disputes 
with  the  King  of  Guzerat,  442,  767. 
Marches  against  Shir  Khan,  446.  Takes 
Gour,448.  Retreats,  448.  Intercepted, 
449.  His  army  surprised  and  disposed, 
449.  His  second  campaign,  450.  De- 
feat and  flight,  450.  Arrives  at  Labor, 
451.  Fails  in  attempting  Sind,  451. 
Seeks  refuge  in  Jodpur,  452.  But  is 
refused,  452.  His  horrible  march 
through  the  desert,  452.  Hospitably 
received  at  Amercoat,  453.  Second  at- 
tempt on  Sind,  453.  Retires  to  Canda- 
har,  454.  His  dangers,  454.  Flies  to 
Persia,  455.  Reception  of,  in  Persia, 
463.  Professes  the  Shia  religion,  468. 
Recovers  Candahar,  467.  Takes  Cabul, 
468.  Accepts  Camran's  surrender,  469. 
Invades  Balkh,  469.  Defeated,  470. 
Blinds  Canu«n,  471.  Marches  to  re- 
cover India,  472.      Defeats   Secander 
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Sur,  472.    Takes  Delhi  and  Agra,  472. 
Death  of,  472 
Hfuhand  and  wife,  Hindu  law,  35 


I. 


Ibrahim  Lodi^  420.  Defeat  and  death  of, 
421 

Ibrahinif  SvUan^  865.  Ibrahim,  king  of  Gol  • 
conda,  760.  His  wan  and  conquests,  7  60. 

Ilak  Khan,  328.  His  invasion  and  defeat, 
327 

Imad  Shah,  his  dynasty  in  Berar,  761 

ImporUy  187 

India,  its  extent  and  population,  1-4. 
Climate  and  seasons,  4.  Natural  pro- 
ductions of.  5.  Animals,  9.  Minerals, 
10.  Languages  of,  161.  Scythian 
settlers  in,  252.  Greek  accounts  of,  258. 
Manners  and  customs  unaltered  since 
the  Greeks,  263.  Chinese  accounts  of, 
287.  Slow  progress  of  Mahometans  in, 
its  cause,  312.  Expeditions  of  Mahmud 
to,  326-339.  Government  of,  relation 
of  different  nations  to,  349.  Foundation 
of  Mahometan  empire  in,  353,  360. 
First  expedition  to,  under  Bhahab  ud  din, 
360.  Shahab  ud  din's  conquest  in  India, 
364,  368.  Independence  of,  under  the 
Slaves,  370.  The  Mahometan  territory, 
when  greatest,  410,  654.  Invaded  by 
Tamerlane,  414.  Invaded  by  Baber,  420. 
Cabul  separated  from,  for  a  time,  441, 
508.  State  of,  at  Akber's  accession, 
473-495.  Independent  states  of,  473, 
475,  478.  Internal  state  of,  after  the 
Mahometan  conquest,  482.  Towns  and 
commerce  of,  488.  State  of  the  country 
in  14th  and  15th  centuries,  488.  Ak- 
ber's  government  of,  541.  Its  state  at 
Jehangir's  accession,  550.  Its  prosperity 
under  Shah  Jehan,  600.  Invaded  by 
Nadir  Shah,  717.  By  Ahmed  Durrani, 
739,  743 

Indian  words,  pronunciation  of,  Pref.  x. 
Difference  of  Indian  nations,  187.  In- 
dians, west  of  the  Indus,  254.  Charac- 
ter, opinion  of  the  Greeks  respecting,  266 

Ind^a,  1,  253.  Country  west  of,  cedc^d  to 
Nadir  Shah,  719 

IiafideU,  poll-tax  on.    See  Jisya. 

Inhabitants,  classes  of,  in  villages,  71 

Inheritance,  law  of,  37 

Inland  trade,  187 

Inmbordination  of  Akber's  officers,  500 

InMirrectiont  under  Mohammed  Tughlak, 
406.  Afghan,  434,  441.  Afghan,  in 
Bengal,511.  InGuzerat,512.  OfPrince 
Khusrou,  551.  In  Cabul  quelled,  558. 
Of  the  Satnarami  religionists,  635 

IntdUctual  creation,  Sankhya  theory  of, 
126 


Interett  of  money,  34 
Idandt,  eastern,  of  India^  185 


JainoM,  religion  of,  116,  122 

JaU,  the,  252.  Insurrection  of,  668,  674. 
Expedition  against^  697 

Java,  Hindu  settlements  in,  185 

Jehandar  Shah,  his  accession,  681.  His 
incapacity,  681.  Betrayed  and  put  to 
death,  682 

Jehanffir,  refractory  conduct  of.  526.  The 
title  of,  assumed  by  Selim,  as  emperor, 
550.  His  son  Khusrou  flies  the  court, 
rebels,  and  is  imprisoned,  551.  Punishes 
the  rebels,  552.  Unsuccessfully  inmdee 
theDeckan,553.  Recovers Ahmednagar, 
and  marries  Nur  Jehan,  558.  Attach 
Ahmednagar,  but  is  defeated,  556.  Suc- 
cessfully wars  with  Mewar,  557.  Quells 
an  insurrection  at  Cabul,  558.  Sir  T. 
Roe's  account  of  his  court,  character, 
and  empire,  558.  The  emperor  moTes 
to  Mandu,  Sir  T.  Roe's  description  of 
his  march,  561.  Resides  in  Guaerat. 
562.  Quells  disturbances  in  the  Deckan, 
562.  His  increased  distrust  of  Shah 
Jehan  (heir-apparent),  565.  Advances 
against  Shah  Jehan,  565.  Maries 
against  the  Rosheniyas  in  Cabul,  567. 
HiB  cruel  treatment  of  Mohabat's  son- 
in-law,  568.  His  person  seised  by 
Mohabat,568.  Is  joined  by  the  empress 
in  his  captivity,  571.  His  artifices  to 
regain  liberty,  571.  Is  rescued  by  the 
aid  of  the  empress,  572.  His  sickness 
and  death,  573.    See  Selim 

Jeipal,  raja,  his  invasion  and  repulse,  321, 
326 

Jeipur,  481,  505,  689,  677 

JeiSingybH.  Deserts Soleiman, 603.  Sent 
against  Sivaji,  626.  With  whom  he 
co-operates,  627.  Failure  of  his  attack 
on  Bijapur,  630.  His  death,  630.  Jei 
Sing  ll.,  viceroy  of  Malwa,  706 

Jdal  ud  din  Khilji,  mild  government  of. 
885.    Assassinated,  888 

Jualmer,  481 

/etioant^in^  defeated,  595.  Treacherously 
attacks  the  baggage  of  Aurangnb,  605. 
Threatens  Agra,  and  flies  to  Muwar, 
606.  Is  won  over  by  Aurangxib,  607. 
Abandons  Dara,  607.  Returns  with 
Prince  Moazzim  to  replace  Jei  Sing, 
630.  His  death,  638.  His  widow  and 
children  oppressed  by  Aursngzib,  688. 
They  escape  from  Delhi,  639 

Jinjera,  failure  of  Sambaji  at,  649.  Wan 
with  the  Abysainians  of,  722 

Jir^it  taken  by  Sivaji,  645.  Raja  Ram*6 
escape  to,  656.     Zulfikar  Khan  sent 
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to  reduce,  657.  Its  siege  committed 
to  Prince  Cambakhsh,  661.  The  siege 
obstructed  by  Zulfikar,  661.  Santaji 
Oorpara  advances  to  raise  the  siege, 
661.  Retreats,  662.  The  siege  re- 
newed, but  operations  protracted,  663. 
Taken  by  Zulfikar,  663 

Jizya,  or  poll-tax  on  infidels,  310.  Abo- 
lished by  Akber,  538.  Revived,  638, 
Abolishod,  690 

Jodpwr,  480.    See  Marwar 

Jonts\  Sir  W.,  Indian  orthography,  Pref. 
ix. 

Jovnpur,  418.  479.    Kingdom  of,  771 

Judicial  Officers  in  Menu,  27.  Under  the 
Mahometans,  484.    Under  Akber,  544 

JundOf  Mir,    See  Mir  Jumla 

Jun,  453,  609 

Jugticty  administration  of,  in  Menu,  27. 
Mahometan,  484,  644 

K. 

Kei  Kobad,  382 

Kerala,  239 

KhAndesk,  414,  525,  770 

K)tan  Jehan  Ludi,  his  history,  576.  His 
flight  from  Agra,  577  His  proceedings 
in  the  Deckan,  577.  The  emperor 
marches  against  him,  577.  Is  driven 
out  of  Ahmednagar,  578.  Pursued  by 
Azam  Khan,  flies  from  the  Deckan,  and 
is  kiUed,  579 

Kharizm,  kingdom  of,  358.  Unsuccessful 
invasion  of,  366.  King  of,  pursued 
into  India,  372 

Khizr  Khan,  Seiad,  417 

Khoratan,  317,  324,  713 

Khurram^  Prince.    See  Shah  Jehan 

KhiuraUf  SuUaUy  his  retreat  to  Labor,  357. 
Conquered,  361 

Khturou,  Amir,  the  poet,  880,  383,  895 

Khiurou,  the  slave,  400 

KkvuTOU,  Prince^  528.  His  flight,  rebel- 
lion, and  seizure,  551.  His  imprison- 
ment, 552.  Description  of  bun  by 
Sir  T.  Roe,  561.  His  suspicious  death, 
563 

Knowledge,  purpose  of,  and  means  of  at- 
taining, among  Hindus,  124 

Kuli  Kutb,  or  Kvtb  Shah,  founder  of  the 
dynasty  in  Golconda,  477,  759.  Pn>- 
fesses  the  Shia  religion,  760.  Extent 
of  his  kingdom,  760.  History  of  the 
dynasty,  759,  760 

Kutb  ud  din  Eibak,  370 


Lahor,  the  raja  of,  his  invasion,  321 
Land,  grants  of,  by  government,  75,  81, 
298.    Property  in,  79.    Tenure  of,  73 


Land  Revenue,  23, 76,  543.  How  annually 
settled,  77.  Under  Akber's  settlement, 
541 

Landholders,  village,  71.  Their  rights  and 
status,  72.    And  tenants,  73 

Lands  alienated  for  military  service,  81. 
Among  the  Rajputs,  83,  275, 362.  For 
services  not  military,  84,  298.  Held  free 
of  service,  84.  Tributary,  and  other 
dependent  territories,  84 

Languages  of  the  Hindus,  161.  Of  the 
Indian  Mahometans,  494 

Law,  28.  Criminal,  28,  91.  Civil,  32, 
89.  Of  evidence,  33.  Changes  in  the 
written,  89.  Local,  92.  Under  Ma- 
hometan government,  484.  Mahometan 
and  Common,  484 

Letters  of  the  emperor  Aurangnb,  673 

Literature,  Hindu,  163.    Mahometan,  493 

Liturgy,  Hindu,  its  character.  111 

Lodi,  rise  of  the  family  of,  418.  Behul 
Lodi,-41 8.  Secander,  his  good  adminis- 
tration. 419.  His  bigotry,  419.  Ibra- 
him, his  defeat,  and  death,  421.  Khan 
Jehan  Lodi,  576 

Logical  Sehods,  183.  Their  resemblance 
to  Aristotle,  133 

Lunar  Races,  150,  226 


M. 


Maaber,  conquest  of,  396 

Aagadha,  kings  of,  151,  228 

Maha  Bharata,  100, 170,  228.  Date  of  the 
war,  of,  156,  227 

Maharashtra  country,  244.    See  Marattas 

Mahometans,  first  invade  India,  306. 
Causes  of  their  slow  progress  in  India, 
812.  Their  intercourse  with  the  Hin- 
dus, 358,  388,  475,  493 

Mahometan  religion,  300.  Empire  in 
India,  foundation  of,  360.  Territory  in 
India,  when  greatest,  410, 654.  Empire, 
internal  state  of  the,  482.  Law,  484. 
Literature,  493.  Peculiarities  discour- 
aged by  Akber,  537.    Confederacy,  742 

Mahmud  Begara,  vigorous  government  of 
in  Ouzerat,  764.  Co-operates  with  the 
Mamluks  of  Egypt,  in  a  naval  war  with 
the  Portuguese,  765 

Mahmud  Ohm,  368 

Mahmud' Sultan,  323.  Disputed  succession 
of,  323.  Declares  his  independence, 
325.  His  expeditions  to  India,  326, 
328,  330,  331,  333,  334,  344.  Defeats 
the  Tartars,  328.  Decisive  battle, 
328.  His  capture  of  Tanesar,  331. 
Conquest  of  Transoxiana,  321.  Per- 
manent occupation  of  the  Panjab, 
333.  Sets  up  a  raja  in  Guzerat,  337. 
His    conquest   of    Persia,    340.     His 
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death,  and  character,  340.  His  court 
and  army,  346 

Mahmud  TugMak,  413 

Mai,  Todar.    See  Todar 

Malabar,  239,  401 

Malik  Amber, hia  talents  as  minister,  553. 
Retakes  Ahmednagar,  553.  Defeats  a 
combined  attack,  556.  Renews  dis- 
turbances in  the  Deckan,  562.  Is  de- 
feated, and  makes  terms,  563.  Unites 
with  Shah  Jehan  in  rebellion,  566. 
His  death,  574 

Malik,  SvUan  Khusrou,  857,  361 

Maltca,  231,  295,  374.  Revolt  of,  414. 
War  in,  501.  Baji  Rao's  successes  in, 
706.  Balaji  marches  to,  724.  Formal 
cession  of,  by  Mohammed  Shah,  725. 
History  of  the  kings  of,  768 

Mamlfiks  of  Egypt,  765 

Marattas,  the,  238,  244,  295,  616,  757, 
758.  Weakness  of,  656.  System  of 
their  defence,  657.  War  by,  658. 
Their  armies  compared  with  the  Mo- 
guls, 659.  Dissensions  among  the,  663. 
Their  successes,  668.  Press  hardly 
upon  the  grand  army,  669.  Their  state 
in  Bahadur's  reign,  676.  A  truce  made 
with,  677.  Progress  of,  686.  Policy 
of  Asaf  Jah  towards  them,  698.  Con- 
solidation of  their  government^  699. 
Their  dissensions  fomented  by  Asaf, 

702.  A  great  Maratta  chief,   Dabari, 

703.  Maratta  families,  their  origin,  704, 
Their  retaliation  on  the  assassination 
of  Piliji  Geikwar,  705.  Malwa 
tacitly  surrendered  to  them  by  Jei 
Sing  II.,  706.  Proceedings  of,  721. 
Invaded  by  Salabat,  and  a  French  sub- 
sidiary force,  729.  Aid  in  subduing 
the  Rohillas,  736.  Their  aid  sought 
by  Ghazi  ud  din,  740.  Plans  of,  for 
the  conquest  of  Hindostan,  742.  In- 
vade Rohilcand,  742.  Their  troops  in 
Hindostan  dispersed,  743.  Power  of, 
at  its  zenith,  744.  Retire  to  Panipat, 
and  intrench  their  camp,  747.  Their 
numbers,  747.  Failure  of  their  sup- 
plies, 748.  Military  character  of,  748. 
Battle  of  Panipat,  750.  The  destruc- 
tion of  their  army,  752.  Their  de- 
spondency, 762 

Marriage,  Hindu  law  of,  36.     Ceremonies, 

203 
Marwar,   480.     Invasion  of,   457,   505, 

640.     Flight  of  Jeswant  Sing  to,  606. 

Treaty  with,  677.     Raja  of,  Hosein  Ali 

sent  against  the.  684 
Mataud,  Stdtan,  351.     His  wars  with  the 

Seljuks,  352.    Deposition  and  death, 

353 
MoMacre  of  Mogul  mercenaries,  383.     Of 

Mogul  converts,  39 7.    Timur's  in  Delhi, 


415.     Shir  Shah's  in  Raisin,  456.    By 
the  Persians,  718 

Master  and  Servant,  Law  of,  35 

Maudud,  Sultan,  353 

Medicine,  159 

Menu,  laws  of,  11.  State  of  Hindus,  at 
the  time  of ,  48.  Religion  of,  41.  Since, 
92.     The  age  of,  12,  247. 

Merdan  Khan,  Ali,  583,  584 

Metaphysical  opinions  of  Hindus,  123 

Mewar,  480.  Sanga,  rana  of,  431.  War 
in,  553,  557.  Rana  of,  makes  fa- 
vourable terms  with  Aurangzib,  64C. 
Breaks  the  peace,  640.  Wars  with, 
764 

Military  service,  lands  taken  for,  81. 
Among  the  Rajputs,  83.  Establish- 
ment of  Akber,  544.  Reform  and  new 
model  of  his  army,  645.  Works  and 
fortifications  by  Akber,  547.  Spirit, 
decline  of,  560,  659 

Minerals,  10 

Ministers,  the  King's,  21,  483 

Minos,  their  revolt  504.  They  fly  to 
Guzerat,  604 

Mir  Jumla,  prime  minister,  588.  Col- 
ludes with  Aurangzib,  593.  Attacks 
Shuja,  610.  His  expedition  to  Assam, 
612.    Death  of,  613 

Mixture  of  classes,  19,  60 

Moazzim,  Prince,  sent  against  Sivaji,  625, 
630.  Destruction  of  his  army  in  the 
Concan,  650.  His  invasion  of  Bijapur, 
651.  Imprisoned  by  Aurangsdb,  653. 
His  contest  with  his  brother,  675.  Hk 
victory,  675.  Assumes  the  crown  with 
the  title  of  Bahadur  Shah,  675.  See 
Bahadur,  ante 

Mobarik,  Sdad,  417. 

M6barik  KhUji,  400.     Murder  of,  401 

Mobariz,  governor  of  Heiderabad,  sent  to 
supplant  Asaf  Jah,  698.  Defeated  and 
slain,  698 

Moguls,  their  conquests,  315,  372.  Irrup- 
tion into  the  Panjab,  372.    IrruptioD, 

382.  Massacre  of  Mogul  meroenaries, 

383.  And  of  converts,  397.  Incur- 
sions, 391.  Serious  invasion  by,  391. 
Unsuccessful,  394.  Discontinuance  of 
their  incursions,  394.  Mogul  troops 
rebel,  in  Guzerat^  407.  Why  Indian 
Mussulmans  called  so,  424.  Baber's 
opinion  of,  391,  424.  Provinces, 
plundered  by  Sivaji,  624.  Ravages  in, 
632.  Defeated  in  a  field  action  by 
Sivaji,  633.  Again  invaded  by  Sivaji, 
644.  Invade  Goloonda,  646.  Sambaji 
deserts  to  the,  646.  Besiege  Bijapur. 
646.  Comparison  of  the  Maratta  army 
with  that  of  the,  659.  Change  in  their 
system  of  war,  664.  Thdr  exhaustion, 
664.    Extinction  of  Mogul  empire,  753. 
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Mokabat  Khan^  called  to  court  by  the  | 
empress,  565.  Chases  the  rebellious 
Shah  Jehui,  565,  566.  Persecuted  by 
the  empress,  567.  His  history,  567.  Is 
BummoDed  to  court,  567.  His  son-in- 
law  brutally  treated  by  Jehangir,  568. 
Seizes  on  the  emperor's  person,  568. 
His  camp  attacked  unsucce^fuUy  by 
the  empress,  570.  Insecurity  of  his 
power,  571.  Terms  granted  to  him, 
573.  Joins  Shah  Jehan  against  the 
emperor,  573.  Receives  the  Deckan,  on 
Shah  Jehan^B  accession  to  the  throne, 
676 

Mahammed  Add,  or  Adali,  murders  his 
nephew,  and  usurps  the  throne,  460. 
His  vices,  and  incapacity,  460.  His  de- 
feat and  death,  462 

Mohammed  AnUn  Khan,  694,  695 

Mohammed  Okori,  366.  See  Shahab  ud 
din 

Mohammed  Shaky  accession,  69l.  Pru- 
dence of,  698.  His  plans  against  the 
Seiads,  694.    Assumes  the  government, 

695.  Bapid  decline  of  his  monarchy, 

696.  His  indolence,  his  &vouritee, 
and  prejudices,  696,  697.  Instigates 
the  governor  of  Heiderabad  to  supplant 
Aaaf  Jah,  698.  Is  reconciled  to  him, 
707.  Refuses  to  ratify  Asafs  conces- 
sions, 721.  Defeated  by  Nadir,  717. 
Restored,  719.  Purchases  aid,  by  con- 
cession, 725.  Marches  against  the 
Rohillas,  730.    His  death,  735 

Mohammed,  Seiad,  41 7 

Mohammtd  Tughlak,  403.  Wild  schemes 
of,  404.  Death,  408.  Rebellions  in 
his  reign,  406.  States  formed  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire  under,  474 

Moizz  ud  din  Behram,  377 

Monastic  orders,  62.  Their  ascendency, 
111 

Money,  paper,  introduction  of,  405.  See 
Coinage 

Monotheism,  40,  277,  283 

Moon,  race  of  the,  150,  226 

Morad,  Prince,  reduces  Balkh,  584.  Is 
disgraced,  584.  His  character,  592. 
His  rebellion,  593.  Deceived  by  Au- 
rangzib,  594.  With  Aurangzib,  defeats 
the  imperial  army,  595.  Ddsmissed  by 
Aurangzib,  599.  Imprisoned,  599. 
And  murdered,  612. 

Moulavis^  485 

Mountaineers,  212 

Mozaffer  Shah,  king  of  Ouzerat,  his  his- 
tory, 762 

Mvltan,  306,  326 

Music,  173 

Mutiny  of  Akber*8  troops  in  Bengal  and 
Behar,  511.     Balaji,  saved  by  a,  730 

Mysore,  645 

3   E 


N. 


Nadir  Sh(Ui.  His  rise,  713.  Drives  out 
the  Ghiljeis,  and  recovers  Khorasan 
from  the  Abdalis,  713.  Takes  Herat, 
71 4.  Gains  the  attachment  of  the  Ab- 
dalis, 714.     Deposes  Tahmasp  Shah, 

714.  Is  elected  king,  714.  Suppresses 
the  Shia  religion,  715.  Invades  the 
Ghiljeis,  715.     His  conciliatory  policy, 

715.  Invades  India,  717.  Defeats 
Mohammed  Shah,  717.  Advances  to 
Delhi,  717.  Orders  a  massacre  by  the 
Persians,  718.  His  extortions,  719. 
His  rapacity  and  violence,  719.  The 
country  west  of  the  Indus  ceded  to  him, 
719.  Restores  Mohammed  Shah  to  his 
throne,  719.  Amount  of  treasures 
carried  off  by,  720.  His  tyranny,  731. 
His  fears  of  the  Shias,  731.  Puts  out 
his  son's  eves,  731.  His  cruelties,  732. 
Favours  the  Afghans,  732.  Is  assassi- 
nated by  the  Persians,  732 

Nagarcot,  Temple  of,  329 

Najib  ud  DouLa,  minister,  740.  His  es- 
cape, 741.  His  league  with  Shuja  ud 
Doula,  742 

Names,  Hindu,  205 

Nanak,  678 

Nanda's  reign,  date  of,  151, 155,  228 

Nasir  ud  din  Mahmud,  377 

Nasirud  din  Tughlak,  413 

Nasir  Jang,  repulses  Baji  Rao,  721.  Re- 
volts, 726 

Nations,  Tartar,  314 

Naval  war  with  Portuguese,  723,  765 

Nerhadda,  the,  fixed  ,as  the  limit  of  the 
Mogul  provinces,  1.  Crossed  by  Sivaji, 
644 

Nidhi,  the  Pirti,  699,  700 

Nizam  Shah,  dynasty  of,  476,  758 

Nur  Jehan,  her  marriage,  and  romantic 
history,  553.  Her  influence,  555.  Sup- 
ports Shah  Jehan,  558.  Is  alienated 
from  him,  563.  Calls  to  court  Moha- 
bat,  565.  Distrusts  and  persecutes 
Mohabat,  667.  Her  spirited  conduct, 
569.  Attacks  Mohabat's  camp,  570. 
Is  repulsed,  570.  Joins  the  emperor 
in  his  confinement,  571.  Her  plots  and 
preparations,  572.  Rescues  her  hus- 
band, 572.  Her  devotion  to  him, 
imprisonment,  and  death,  575 


0. 


Observances,  Ritual,  Hindu,  43 
Opinions,  metaphysical,  123.    Religious, 
of  Akber,  536 
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Orders^  Monafltic,  62,  111 

Oriffin  of  the  Hindis,  53,  234.  Of  vil- 
lage communitieB,  75 

Om«a,  or  Uriya  countay,  163,  238,  242, 
474,  726 

Oudh,  226,  366,  475,  502,  694,  735 

Oudipur,     See  Mewar 

Ovmerahipj  sale  without,  Hindu  law  of, 
85 


Painting,  Hindu,  174 

Pandya,  288 

Panipai,  battles  of,  421,  462,  750 

Panjab,  the,  1,  234,  262.  Ranjit  Sing's 
poBsessionB  in,  extent  and  population 
of,  3.  Permanently  occupied  by  Mah- 
mud,  833.  Ezpulsion  of  the  Qhazni 
house  from,  361.  Mogul  irruption  into 
the,  382.  Re-annexed  to  Delhi,  418. 
Revolt  of,  461.  Campaign  in  the,  496. 
Invaded  by  Hakim,  504.  Occupied  by 
Ahmed  Khan,  734.  Cession  of,  737. 
The  Governor  of,  treacherously  seized, 
739.  Seised  by  Ragoba,  741.  Fourth 
invasion  of  Ahmed  Shah,  748 

Paper  money,  introduced  in  Persia,  405 

Party,  ascendency  at  court  of  a  Hindu, 
401 

Pareiz,  Prince,  elder  brother  of  Shah  Je- 
han,  561.  Reprimanded,  563.  Chases 
his  rebellious  brother,  565,  566 

Pastorals,  Hindu,  172 

Persecution  of  tiie  Sikhs,  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, 686 

Persia,  conquest  of,  by  the  Arabs,  304. 
Conquered  by  Mahmud,  340, 348.  Pro- 
jected conquest  of,  by  Mohammed  Tugh- 
lak,  404.  Reception  of  Humayuu  in, 
46H.  Candahar  ceded  to,  467.  Takes 
Candahar,  564.  Loses  it,  583.  Retakes 
it,  585.  Transactions  in,  709.  Con- 
quered by  the  Ghiljeia,  710.  Reign  of 
Nadir  Shah  in,  714,  731 

Philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  123 

Pilaji  UeUcwar  ,as8as8inated,  705 

Pilgrims,  Chinese  in  India,  287 

Pilgrimages,  Hindu,  197 

PiHi  nidhi,  the,  699,  700 

Poetry  of  the  Hindus,  168.  Dramatic,  164. 
Sacred,  169.  Heroic,  169.  Descriptive, 
167,  172.     Pastoral,  172 

Ptilice  establishments  of  Akber,  544,  545 

Pomp  of  the  rich  Hindus,  195 

Population  of  India,  8,  4,  276 

Portuguese,  wars  with  the,  723,  768,  767 

Prince  Sultan,  his  operations  against 
Shuja,  606,  610.  Goes  over  to  Shuja, 
611.  Returns  to  his  allegiance,  and  is 
imprisoned,  611.     Released,  634 

Princess  DewU  Devi,  stoiy  of,  395,  401 


Productions  of  India,  5,  7 

Property  in  the  soil,  79 

Puar,  origin  of  the  family,  704 

Puna  occupied  by  Shayista  Khan,  624. 

Sivaji's  night  exploit  there,  624 
Puniskment  of  rebels,  552 
Puranas,  94,  156 
Pythagoras,  similarity  of  Hindu  doctrines 

to  the  School  of,  136 


R. 

Races,  SoUr  and  Lunar,  150,  226 

Jtiufi  ud  Darajat,  691 

Jtafi  ud  Doula,  691 

Ragoba,  722,  741 

Raighar,  coronation  of  Sivaji  at^  644. 
Besieged  and  taken,  656 

Hain  in  India,  5.  Double  that  of  Eng- 
land, 5 

Raisin,  massacre  of  the  garrison  of,  456 

Rajamandri,  888.    Conquest  of,  756 

Raghvji  Boda,  his  character  and  power, 
723.  Intrigues  against  Balaji,  724.  In- 
vades Benf^,  725.    Defeated  by  Bahiji, 

725.  Bought  over  by  Balaji's  cessions, 

726.  Again  invades  Bengal,  726.  His 
general  murdered  by  the  viceroy,  726. 
Obtains  the  ehout  of  Bengal,  and  a  ces- 
sion of  Cattac,  726 

Rajputs,  feudal  system  among,  83,  275. 
Descent  of,  58,  250.  Kingdoms  of,  in 
Shahabuddin*s  time,  362, 363.  Recover 
Chitor,  398.  State-of,  at  Akber*8  acces- 
sion, 480.  Akber's  treatment  of,  505. 
Their  services  in  the  Hindu  Cash  moun- 
tains, 584.  Combination  of,  639.  Pur- 
sued by  Aurangzib,  640.  Devastation 
of  their  territory,  640.  Permanently 
alienated,  640.  Joined  by  Prince  Akber 
and  his  army,  641.  Protracted  war  with, 
642.  Transactions  with,  by  Bahadur. 
677.    Peace  with,  677 

Rama,  the  Hindu  god,  99.  Expedition 
of,  226 

Ram,  Raja,  his  regency,  656.  Escapes 
to  Jinji,  656.  Proclaimed  raja,  656. 
Takes  the  field  in  person,  and  dies,  664. 

Ramayana,  169.    Antiquity  of  the,  226. 

Raskid  Sultan  Abul,  354 

i2e6e2{tonof  Alptegin,  319.  Asainst  Rezia, 
376.  Against  Ala  ud  din,  392.  Against 
Mohammed  Tughlak,  406.  Against 
Ibrahim,  420.  Against  Adali,  461.  Of 
Akber's  officers,  500.  Of  Prince  Khus- 
rou,  551.  Of  Shah  Jehan,  565.  Of 
Shuja,  593 

Reforms  under  Akber,  541-544.  Of  the 
army,  545 

Rdigion,  Hindu,  39,  92,  103.  Of  Menu, 
41.     Of  the  Bauddhas  and  Jainaa,  1 12. 
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Companitive  antiquity  of  the  Hindu 
religiouB  Beets,  119.  Rise  of  the  Ma- 
Kometan,  300.  Limited  progress  of 
Akber's,  540.  Shia  and  Sunni,  463. 
Shia  suppressed  by  Nadir,  715.  Shia, 
attempt  to  introduce  the,  in  the 
Deckan,  467,  757 

Jlel4gi(m9  system  of  Akber,  536.  His  con- 
ferences, 535 

HestrietionB  on  Hindu  superstition  by 
Akber,  538 

Hetrtat,  calamitous,  from  Balkh,  585 

Bevenw,  22,  76,  80,  263.  Divisions,  67. 
Public  land,  76.  Special  exemptions 
from,  76.  Evil  of  farming,  78.  Sys- 
tem, notes  on  the,  270.  System  of 
Akber.  541.  Complicated  system  of, 
by  Balaji,  699 

Resia,  Sultana,  her  virtues,  375.  De- 
feated and  put  to  death,  376 

Jlich  Hindus,  entertainments  and  pomp 
of,  195 

Jiitual,  Hindu,  no 

Hoe,  Sir  T.,  his  embassy  from  James  I., 
558.  Describes  the  empire,  court,  and 
character  of  Jehangir,  558.  And  Jehan- 
gir's  march  to  Mandu,  561 
JtohUeand,  invaded  by  the  Marattas,  742. 
HokUUUf  Rise  of  the,  730.    The  emperor 
marches  against,  730.    Attempted  sub- 
jugation of,  736.    Defeat  Safder  Jang, 
736.  Submit  to  the  Marattas,  736.  Join 
Ahmed  Shah,  746 
RoiheniyaSf  sect  of,  517.  Marched  against, 

in  Oabul,  567 
Jiukn  ud  din,  375 

RuMiian  wars  with  the  Afghans,  712 
Ryots,  73,  273 


S. 


Saad  VUah  Khan,  his  death,  and  charac- 
ter as  minister,  588 

Sahuktiginy  a  slave  and  successor  to  Alp- 
tegin,  320.  Defeats  Jeipal,  322.  His 
death,  323. 

Sack  of  Delhi,  415,  718,  739 

Sadai  Kka/n,  694,  707,  717 

Safari  family,  429,  463.  Its  corruption 
and  decay,  709.  Dethroned  by  the  Af- 
ghans of  Gandahar,  709,  712,  714 

Safder  Jang  attempts  to  subjugate  the 
RohUlas,  735.  Marches  against  them 
and  is  defeated,  786.  Discontent  of, 
737.  Is  resisted  by  Asaf  Jah's  grand- 
son, and  expelled,  738.    His  death,  788 

SahOy  Sambaji's  son,  656.  His  faction, 
676.  His  government  established,  699. 
His  character,  701.  Accommodation 
between  him  and  his  rival,  Samba,  703. 
Death  of,  727 


8XL 

Salabat  Jang,  march  of  Balaji  against,  728. 
Advances  on  Puna,  729.  Mutiny  in  his 
army,  730 

Sales,  law  of,  34 

Salivahana,  era  of,  158 

Samani,  house  of,  318 

Sawba,  699,  702,  727 

Samba^i  (Sivaji's  son),  deserts  for  a  time 
to  the  Moguls,  646.  Unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  set  him  aside,  647.  Is  ac- 
knowledged raja,  648.  Joined  by  Prince 
Akber,  648.  Qivee  himself  up  to  a 
favourite,  649.  Decline  of  his  affairs  in 
the  Deckan,  649.  Plunders  Baroch, 
651.  Inactivity  of,  654.  Made  pri- 
soner and  put  to  death,  655,  656 

SandracoUus;  152,  229 

Sanga,  rana  of  Mewar,  431,  765,  769 

Safihya  school,  125 

Sanscritf  language,  161,  284.  Hiouen 
Thsang*8  account  of,  298.  Feizi's  trans- 
lations from  the,  833 

SanJUfji  Gorpara,  658.  Advances  to  raise 
the  sioge  of  Jinji,  661.    Murdered,  663 

Satire,  Hindu,  172.     Mahometan,  494 

Satis,  50,  207,  265 

Satnaramis,  religionists,  their  insurrec- 
tion, 635 

Sattara,  663,  724 

Scenery,  Hindu  descriptions  of,  167 

Schools  of  philosophy,  123.  Sankhya,  125. 
Vedanta,  130.  L<^cal,  133.  Groek, 
resemblance  to  the  Hindu,  136 

Science,  Hindu,  its  originality,  138,  144 

Sculpture,  174 

Seydiian  settlers  in  India,  252 

Seasons,  Indian,  4 

Seeander  Lodi,  his  good  administration, 
419.    His  bigotry,  419 

Seeander  Sur,  rovolt  under,  461 .  Defeated 
by  Humayun,  472.  His  submission,  496 

Sects,  107,  487.  Rivahy  of  the  Shia  and 
Sunni  in  the  court  and  army,  476,  757. 
Of  the  Rosbeniyas,  517 

Sedasheo  Bhao,  728.  Arrogance  of  this 
commander,  745.  Takes  Delhi,  746. 
Ahmed  Shi^  marches  against,  747.  His 
supposed  death  in  battle,  752 

Seiads,  house  of,  417 

Seiads :  Khizr  Khan,  417.  Mobarik,  417. 
Mohammed,  417.  Ala  ud  din,  418. 
Abdullah,  682.  Hosein  AU  682.  The 
origin  of  their  name,  683.  Their 
government,  684.  Set  up  nominal 
emperors,  691.  Qeneral  mdignation 
against,  692.  Internal  dissensions  of 
their  party,  692.  Armies  of,  defeated 
by  Asaf  Jah,  693.  Plans  of  Mohammed 
Shah  against,  694.    Their  fate,  694 

Self  ud  din  Ghori,  B59 

Seleucus,  oontemporaiy  with  Chandra- 
gupta,  152 
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Sdim  Shah  Sur  supplanta  his  elder  bro- 
ther, 458.  Quells  an  obettnate  rebel- 
lion, 459.     Dies,  459 

Sdim  (Akber  8  eldest  Bon),  his  refractory 
conduct,  526.  Instigates  the  murder 
of  Abul  Fazl,  527.  Is  reconcdled  to 
Akber,  528.  Hie  continued  nusconduct, 
528.  Is  placed  under  restraint,  but 
soon  released,  528.  Quarrels  with  his 
son  Khusrou,  529.  Intrigues  regarding 
the  succession,  529.  Unsuccessful  com- 
bination to  set  him  aside,  530.  Suc- 
ceeds his  father,  by  the  title  of  Jehangir, 
550.    See  Jehangir 

Sdjuktf  revolt  of,  340.  Suppressed,  340. 
Rise  of,  351.  Their  wars,  352.  Take 
Ghazni,  358.    Their  fall,  358 

Servant  and  master,  law  of,  35 

ServieeMf  lands  taken  for  military,  81. 
And  other,  84 

Shahab  ud  din  founds  his  Mahometan  em- 
pire in  India,  360.  His  first  expedition, 
360.  Defeat  of,  363.  His  return  to  India, 
364.  His  death,  367.  Extent  of  his 
conquests  in  India,  368. 

Shah  Jehan  (Prince  Khurram),  his  vic- 
tories and  moderation,  557.  Counte- 
nanced by  the  Empress,  558.  Becomes 
unpopular,  561.  Declared  heir-appa- 
rent, and  sent  to  settle  the  Deckan,  561 
His  success,  562.  Marches  to  quell  dis- 
turbance in  the  Deckan,  562.  His  suc- 
cess, 563.  Is  disliked  by  the  Empress, 
563.  Ordered  to  retake  Candahar,  564. 
Remonstrates,  564.  His  troops  trans- 
ferred to  Prince  Shehriyar,  564.  Rebels, 
565.  Retreats  to  Ben^,  566.  Seizes 
Behar  and  Bengal,  566.  Defeated  and 
flies  to  the  Deckan,  566.  Deserted  by  his 
army,  566.  Flies  to  Sinde,  573.  On  Je- 
hangir's  death,  arrives  from  the  Deckan 
and  is  proclaimed,  575.  His  war  in  the 
Deckan,  577.  Succeeds  against  the 
King  of  Ahmednagar,  579.  His  war 
with  Bijapur,  580.  Failure  of  the 
siege,  581.  Another  failiu*e,  582.  Ex- 
acts tribute  from  Oolconda,  583. 
Moves  to  Cabul,  584.  Abandons  his 
conquests,  585.  His  illness,  591.  His 
government  administered  by  his  son 
Dftra,  593.  His  daughters,  592.  Reas- 
sumes  the  government,  594.  His  wishes 
disregarded  by  Dara,  596.  On  Dara's 
defeat  by  Aurangzib,  is  confined  in  his 
palace,  599.  Close  of  his  reign,  599. 
Character,  603.     Death  of,  629 

Shahji  Boda  attempts  to  restore  the  King 
of  Ahmednagar,  582.  His  submission, 
582,  618.  Seized  by  the  Bijapur  go- 
vemmeut)  as  a  hostage  for  his  son,  620. 
Is  released,  621.  His  death,  and  pos- 
sessions in  India,  626 


BUT 

Shah  Sur  Adali  (Mohammed),  460- 
462 

Shah  Tahffuup  forces  Humayun  to  pro- 
fess the  Shia  religion,  463.  Sends  an 
army  to  restore  Humayun,  466 

Shanu  ud  din  Altamiah,  371.  Death  of. 
874 

Shayi$ta  Khan,  marches  agaiiist  Sivaji, 
624.    Governor  of  Bengal,  625 

SKehrijfar,  Prince,  mazries  Nur  Jehau'b 
daughter,  563.  Supersedes  Shah  Jehao 
in  the  task  of  retaking  Candahar,  561. 
Defeated  and  put  to  death,  575 

Shia  religion  forced  upon  Humayun,  463. 
Suppressed  by  Nadir,  715.  Nadir's 
feara  of  the,  731.  Yusuf  AdU  Shah's 
attempt  to  introduce,  757 

Shir  Khan  Sur,  early  life  and  rise  of  444. 
Obtains  possession  of  Behar,  445.  And 
conquers  Bengal,  446.  His  plan  for  re- 
sisting invasion,  447.  Active  operations 
of,  448.    Assumes  the  title  of  king, 

448.  Intercepts  Humayun*s    retreat. 

449.  Surprises  and  disperses  hi» 
army,  449.  Takes  possession  of  all 
Humayun  8  dominions  456.  Beooverv 
Malwa,  456.  Maasacres  the  gairison 
of  Raisin,  456.  Invades  Marwar,  457. 
Takes  Chitor,  457.  Is  killed,  457. 
Character  of,  457.  His  internal  improve- 
ments, 457 

Shuja,  Prince,  591.  His  rebellion,  593. 
Advances  on  Agra,  594.  Is  defeated,  and 
returns  to  Bengal,  594.  Advances  from 
Bengal  to  Benares,  605.  Is  defeated, 
606.  Further  operations  against,  by 
Prince  Sultan  and  Mir  Jumla,  610. 
Prince  Sultan  goes  over  to,  61 1.  Flies 
to  Aracan,  611.  Uncertainty  regarding 
his  taJte,  611 

Shuja  ud  Dmda,  738,  742,  746 

Shukoh,  Dara.    See  Dara. 

Siege  of  Chanderi,  434.  Of  Chunar,  446. 
Of  BijiH>ur,  580,  652.  Of  Candahar, 
587.     Of  Jinji,  657-663 

Sikhs,  rise  of  the,  678.  Their  character, 
678.  Persecuted  by  the  MahometaDs, 
678.  Formed  into  a  religious  and  mili- 
tary oonunonwealth,  678.  Are  at  first 
overpowered,  679.  Fanattdam  of.  679. 
Succeases,  ravages,  and  cruelttes  of,  6/9. 
Marched  against  by  Bahadur,  680.  They 
are  driven  into  the  hills,  680.  Renewed 
devastation  of,  686.  Defeated  and 
nearly  extirpated,  686 

Sikri,  battle  of,  432 

Sind,  its  junction  with  Ouzerat,  2.  Con- 
quest of  by  the  Arabs,  306.  AnlM 
expelled,  312.  Attempts  upon  by 
Humayun,  451.  Conquest  of ,  by  Akber. 
621.    History  of,  771 

Sindia,  origin  of  this  Ifantta  family,  704 
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Singhar  surprised  by  Sivaji,  632 

Sirkind,  418 

Sirinaaar,  604,  611 

Siva,  tixe  god,  96,  108 

Sicaji,  hJB  early  robberieB,  618.  His  ad- 
herents, 61 8.  Usurps  his  father's  jagir, 
619.  Revolts  against  the  government 
of  Bijapur,  20.  Takes  possession  of 
the  Noiibem  Concan,  620.  His  attach- 
ment to  the  Hindu  religion,  620.  His 
father  seized  as  a  hostage,  620.  Renews 
his  encroachments,  621.  Plunders  the 
Mogul  provinces,  621.  Forgiven  by 
Aurangzib,  621.  Pursued  by  Afzal 
Khan,  whom  he  assassinates,  622. 
Another  army  sent  against  him  from 
Bijapur,  623.  Makes  a  favourable 
peace,  628.  His  rupture  with  the 
Moguls,  and  night  exploit,  624.  Pursued 
by  Shayista,  Khan,  624.  And  Prince 
Moazzim,  625,  Plunders  Surat,  625. 
His  maritime  exploits,  626.  Assumes 
sovereignty,  626.  Raja  Jei  Sing  sent 
against  him,  626.  His  submission,  626. 
Co-operates  with  Jei  Sing,  627.  Qoea 
to  DeUu,  627.  Entrapped  by  Aurang- 
zib, 628.  Escapes  and  retreats  to 
Raighar,  629.  His  progress,  630. 
Makes  peace  with  the  Emperor,  630. 
Levies  tribute  on  Bijapur  and  Golconda, 
681.  His  internal  arrangements,  631. 
Surprises  Singhar,  632.  Ravages  the 
Mogul  territory,  632.  Defeats  the 
Moguls  in  a  field-action,  633.  His 
conquests  from  Bijapur,  644.  Crowned 
at  Raighar,  644.  His  incursion  into 
the  Mogul  territory,  644.  His  expedi- 
tion to  the  south  of  India,  644.  Takes 
Jinji,  945.  His  son  deserts  to  the 
Moguls^  646.  His  death  and  character, 
647 

Slave,  progress  of  a  Turki,  370 

Slave  kings,  370,  384 

Slavery,  ^3.  Absence  of,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  261 

Slaves,  Belban  puts  down  their  influence, 
380 

Sofatides,  318,  326 

Soil,  property  in  the,  79 

Sdar  race,  150,  226 

Saleimaiu  attempts  to  assassinate  Ala  ud 
din,  392.     His  failure  and  death,  393 

SoUinum,  Prince,  defeats  Shuja  at  Be- 
nu«s,  594.  Deserted  by  his  allies,  603. 
Flies  to  Sirinagar,  and  is  imprisoned, 
604.    GKven  up  by  the  raja,  611 

Sonmal,  334 

Sopkis,  dynasty,  429,  463,  709 

Spices,  etc.,  7 

/Sprite,  good  and  evil,  42,  102 

States,  the  ancient  Hindu,  225,  236.  The 
Greek  accounts  of,  261 .    Formed  on  the 


dissolution  of  the  empire  under  Moham- 
med Tughlak,  473,  755.  Rajput,  363, 
480 

Subahs,  544 

Sudras,  17,  58,  261,  616 

SuUana  Fezia,  375  (vide  Rezia).  Chand, 
523,  525 

Sumera  Rajputs,  312,  771 

Sun,  races  of  the,  150,  226 

Sunni  sect,  463.  476,  714,  757 

Superstitions,  Mahometan,  486.  Hindu, 
Akber's  restrictions  on,  538 

Sur  Adali  (Mohammed  Shah),  460 

Sur,  the  family  of,  358,  456 

Surat,  plundered  by  Sivaji,  625 


T. 


Tagara,  244 

Taherites,  the,  318 

TaAmasp,  Shah,  463.     Tahmasp  II.,  713. 

Taj  Mahal,  the,  602 

Tales,  Hindu,  172 

Talicota,  battle  of,  477 

Tamerlane,  his  invasion,  414.  Sacks 
Delhi,  415.  Proclaimed  Emperor  of 
India,  415.  Retires  from  India,  416. 
His  character,  416,  417 

Tamil  country  and  language,  163,  237 

Tanesar,  captiure  of,  381 

Tanjore,  654 

Tara  Bat,  676,  727 

Tartars,  314,  322,  327 

Tax,  PoU,  on  infidels.     See  Jizya 

Taxes,  22,  76,  263,  543 

Telingana,  240.  Failure  of  expeditions 
to,  396,  402.  Conquered,  402.  Raja 
of,  released  and  restored,  402.  Recovers 
its  independence,  406 

Tduffu,  country  and  language,  163,  237 

Tenants,  temporary  and  permanent,  73 

Theistical  Sankhya,  129 

Thieves,  hereditary,  209 

Todar  Mai,  510,  519.    His  reforms,  544 

Towns,  191,  488 

Township,  government  of,  69,  71 

Townspeople,  manner  of  life  of  the  Hindu, 
199 

Trade,  182-187 

Transoadana,  314.  Turks  in,  316.  Arab 
conquests  of,  31 6.  Conquest  of,  by  Mah- 
mud,  331.  Baber  driven  out  of,  426,  429 

Trees  of  India,  5 

Tributary  territories,  84 

Tughlak,  house  of,  402-418.  Ghiyas  ud 
din,  402.  Mohammed,  character  of,  403. 
Wild  schemes  of,  404.  Projected  con- 
quest of  Persia,  404.  Attempt  to  con- 
quer China,  404.  His  tyranny,  405.  Re- 
bellions against,  406, 407.  His  activity, 
I       407.    Dies,  408.    Foreign  accounts  of 
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hiB  government,  409.  The  Mahometan 
territory  in  India  greatest  in  hiB  reign, 
410.  F^mz,  410.  RecogoiseB  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bengal  and  the  Deckan, 
410.  Infirmities  of,  411.  Rivalries  at 
his  court,  411.  His  death,  laws,  and 
public  works,  411.  Qhiyas  ud  din  II., 
raised,  deposed,  and  murdered  in  five 
months,  412.  Abubeker,  412.  Nasir 
ud  din,  413.    Mahmud,  413 

Turki  slave,  progress  of  a,  870 

Turks,  316,  847.  Wars  of,  ,with  the 
Afghans  in  Persia,  712 
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Ujein,  231.     Aurangzib*s  victory  at,  695 
UUan  Khauy  Saad,  his  death,  688 
Upper    defies,  houses,  ceremonial,  and 

conversation  of,  193 
Uriya,  country  and  language,  168,  238 
Uttara,  Mimansa  school  of  Philosophy, 

124, 130 
UOeki,  816,  426 
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VedarUOf  or  Uttara  Mimantw  School  of 
Philosophy,  180 

Vedatj  the,  39.  Age  of,  247-249.  Appen- 
dix on,  276 

Veityas,  17,  68 

valor,  646 

Vicramadityaf  era  of,  168,  281 

Village  system,  24, 68, 268.  Government 
in,  70,  71.  Probable  origin,  and  de- 
cline of  viUage  communities,  76.  Habits 
of  villagers,  189, 190 

Vindhya  mountains,  1,  286.  Divide  the 
nations,  1.  Southern  limit  of  Hindoe- 
tan,  2 

VUhnii,  40.     His  incarnations,  98,  279 
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War,  rules  of  in  Menu,  26,  263.  Modem 
Hindu  system  uf,  86.  Leas  cruel  than 
the  Mahometan,  86.  The  Hindu  camp, 
87.  Plunder  of  villages  in,  88.  Hindu 
cavalry,  88 

Warangaly  242.  Capture  of,  402.  Res- 
toration of,  406,  478 

Weaving,  180 

Winter  in  India,  6 
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Women,  state  of  Hindu,  in  the  time  of 
Menu,  78.  Their  dress  and  present 
social  position,  202 

Working  in  gold,  180 
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Yogis,  66 

YnsufAdU  Shah,  founds  a  dynasty,  476. 
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Yusufzeis,  the,  destroy  Akber's  invading 

anny,  518 
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Zemindars,  86,  483 

Zulfikar  Khan  sent  to  reduce  Jinji,  657. 
His  disg^ust  on  being  deprived  of  the 
command,  661.    Obstructs  the  siege, 

661.  PhicesCambakhshunderrestraint, 

662.  Increased  disaffection  of,  663. 
Renews  the  siege,  but  protracts  the 
operations,  668.  Takes  Jinji,  663. 
Leaves  the  administration  of  the  Deck»i 
government  to  Daud  Khan  Pftnni,  676. 
His  artifices  and  arrogance,  681.  Se- 
cures victory  to  Jehaodar  Shah,  681. 
Is  defeated  at  Agra,  682.  Betrays  Je- 
handar,  and  is  put  to  death  witii  the 
emperor,  683 
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